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ADDRESS. 

THE Close of the Ninth Volume announced to the Readers of the 
Political Review the Resi^ation of the Original Author and Editor 
of that Publicatiou: — by Advertiseritent^ through, the same channel, th# 
present Proprietors declared their intention of contiuuing the Work 
.upon a scale more comprehensive and diversified, a:nd at the same time 
not inferior in political Spirit ; having/for their guide and example the 
sound* intelligent^ audliberal, policy of their Pi'edecessor, and the plain 
. principle of the Constitution of their Country.— Upon the proof of 
such professions, it is presumed, the Politcal Review will retain the 
support of its early and constant friends, which it shall be our pride and 
pleasure to desenre.^ — If Truth and impartiality possess still their claims 
to dititinctiob, upon such grounds we are. content to rest our hopes.— 
Thp present is no time for languid indecision or fretful timidity ; — w^ 
must be bold, if we would be saved ;7-constitutionally bold ;-!-for, what 
' is it that we seek but the restomtion of. the, blessings of the 
Constitution ? — ^ W« are arrived at that crisis, through the ma- 
chinations and mismanagement of a succession of weak and mis- 
chievous Administrations, when to be silent would be to partake of the 
ge^er^l odium, and to identify ourselves with the measures which have 
contributed to enthral us. — We disclaim the design of engendering 
discontent ;—w^ seek not ta mislead, or to encourage misapplication; 
*-but wc will never consent to hold up a false Mirror, which should 
*' represent that fair of still most foul complectioYi ! or that should in- 
vert the true condition of the times, to the injury of the State and the 
mockery of the People.— We are no advocates for unnecessary alarm, 
but wc contend for the necessity of a timely warning from danger. — Th« 
Times are ccitical to excess,— shall we not be vigilant ?— they involve 

A 
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Address, 

odr best interests as Freemen and as Men, — is it not our duty to con 
rect and improTe them ? — a duty doubly dear, in behalf of our Rights 
and our Children's Inheritance. --In proportion^ therefore, to the diffi- 
Ciulties we have to surmount should be our exertion ; — &nd what can 
tend to facilitate the triumph of truth and rf^ason so much as the encou* 
Tagementof Free Discussion? — the dissemination of plain constitutional 
principles^ through the medium of a free uncontaminated Press, faithful 
sn relation, candid and impartial in animadfersion.— ^D^ba?ied and per* 
^cuted as the Pre^s has become, it should never be forgotten, that it 
is as capable of beingan instrument of Liberty as a tool of Despotism ;*-* 
it is for the Public Good that the liberty of the Pres^wasestabliftfaed; let 
VSk then preserve it for what it was designed^ not surrender it for a pur* 
p<M9t £wreign to its •principle and our advantage : — by it, is public opi* 
Bion directed or improved; and shall we consent to resign a 'benefit so 
just and inestimable? — With these sentiments, we have ventured to en* 
bark in the sehiice of the Public, assuring them of a faithful attention 
in our Journal to the political relations of this Country, both foreign an4 
domestic ; and a most jealous tenacity for the Rights of the Subject and 
the Principles of the Constitution ; — nor shall we ever cease to advocati 
that most essei^tial of all jpublic blessings at the present moment, —o 
FuU and Radkal Ri/brm in the Representative Bt>dy eftbe People! 
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SPAIK AND PORTUGAL. 
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AR— interminable War — ie still the prevailing cry.— The sys- 
tern proceeds ijnder all the circumstances of disaster and disgrace; 
aody to calculate the future by the past, there is little doubt but that 
it will continue, while the present Ministers and tiieir Adherents are 
countenanced and encouraged, -—It -is to their odious Councils, ahll 
to the ii^iiuence they are permitted to exert, that we are indiebte^h^ 
the promotion of the evils under which the Country hftS^o long groined. 
We would ask the Advocates of the War^ (and we ask it most se« 
riously,) whether there be any positive ground for hope, either frooi 
the principle or the progress of the struggle in the Peninsula, that it 
should ever arrive at a successful issue? — Nay, we would go farther, 
and inquire what is the issue in contemplation ; -^ what is the object 
and tendency of all this waste of blood apd treasure ? — We remem- 
ber well what were the answers to these interrogatories, vi2« — *^ Deli- 
verance for our Allies, and Security for Ourselves:'* — But, however 
specious such pretensions might have appeared, and however success* 
ful they may have proved to amuse or mislead the credulous, there is 
no longer any foundation for such delusion, — the charm' is broken,-^ ^ 
like the end of all evil, it has worked out its own coitdemnation, — For 
sixteen years, with little intermissioui we have contrived, by our gold 
or our promises, to keep alive the spirit of dissention among such as 
we denominated our good and faithful Allies, proffering Protection or 
promising Deliverance ; — we need not here detail the issue, it is feeU 
ingly conspicuous in their subjugation and our own distress. — Yet; 
with e?ery warning and every consequence, we still are doomed to 
persist in error, till it becomes little else than a crime: — thus. Expe- 
rience, if it do not render us wise, may truly be said to paake us wretched. 
*-*But who is it, that will not profit by ^experience ? — not those who 
suffer n»09t from its effect,— the People :— *no, they feel too poignantly 
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iv Spain and Portugal. 

th.e evils it creates not to wish to remove the cause ; .— it is those only 
whose interest it is to uphold the 8yhtein> who appear blind to its con- 
sequences; — who, from a spirit of cupidity or ambition, the love of 
power or of profit, refuse to forego their own views, though bbtained 
at the expense of the ruin of their fellow-creatures and the utter de- 
struction of their Country.— : During the whole period of the Conti- 
nental War, never has deception been carried to such a shameless 
height as in them&tter of the War in the Peninsula: — let any impar- 
tial eye glance Over the history of the several Campaigns since the 
Convention ef Ciritra, or the lamentable fate of the^ gallant Moore, 
down to the brilliant and important Victory of Albuera; — let every 
occurrence have its due share of advantage or discomfiture ; then carry 
the whole to the grand account, the end and object of the struggle, 
namely, " The Deliverance of our Allies/*--«lid what, let us ask, 
must be the obvious conclusion ? r— If, therefore, a plain review of 
facts affords so incontestible a proof of the futility of the system, how 
great should be our wonder that the Country should suffer itself to 
be so long the dupes of a designing and desperate Faction } — or, what 
is still more alarming and dangerous, that the Representatives of the 
Country, the responsible Guardians of the People's interests and the 
Nation's safety, should be content to trust the Uv^s and treasures of 
their Fellow-Countrymen, upon the faith or professions^ the report or 
misrepresentatioh, oT a junto of men^ whose misconduct has entan«< 
gled us in an endless warfare, to the ruin of ourselves and the misery 
and destruction of those whom we affect to befriend. — It is, indeed, 
matter of extreme regret, that men, entrusted with the welfare of mil- 
lions, should suffer themselves to be amused with fanciful theories 
and groundless anticipations, in contradiction to their better judge- 
nnent and the evidence of fact* — they should have let those unworthy 
Public Servants of the State understand that they drscerned tfie arti- 
fice by which disaster was attempted to be veiled, and appreciated in 
its true light whatever advantages the precarious chance of war might 
occasiop^Uy have afforded ;— instead of confiding entirely in the reprcr 
sentation, or piisrepresentation, of inteVested individuals ; or being 
surprized into an unqualified approbation of their conduct, upon the 
inere event of some solitary iustjince of apprehended good fortune. -— 
What an insult to ' common sense, as well . as common observation,; 
have been the confident anticipations pf final success in the' Relief and 
Deliverance of Spain apd Portugal, given by the^ Ministers and their 
i>ependents, bpth.officialTy and extra-officially : — every advantage ha?^ 
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been swelled into victory* tknd even disgrace converted into trrani|4i: 
— but, what is the result ?— that, after three years of luiraasing and 
destructive warfare, as detrimental to our pwn interests as vniinoiara to 
our Allies,— after assurances of repeated victory, and an onbonndel 
accumulation of national glory and renown, — ^together with a splendid 
addition to the list of our Country's Heroes in the naine of the gal- 
lant Baron of the Douro, the migbty Lord of Taiavera ! -^ after ail 
this vast acquirement of public honour, and, tu some, of no less pri- 
vate benefit, — we desire nothing of our Readers but to cast a look 
upon the Map of Portugal or Spain, and they will at once discover 
the proof of all which has been done for the common cause, the pro- 
gress which has been made, and the ground of hope which may exist 
for future triumph or security.— We shall now proceed to give a brief 
sketch of the movements of the contending armies, which have talcea 
place during the past month; with an account of their present posi- 
tions, as far as circumstances will enable us so to do. After the Battle , 
of Albnera, the French having retreated, or, as it was reported by the 
Friends of the War, having been discomfitted and dispersed, the 
Siege of BaHajoz became the principal object of the Allied Army ; -« 
but, it wa? an ill-corro.boration of the dispersion of the Enemy, to 
find that Lord Wellington deemed it necessary to hasten with tlie 
whole of his disposable force to join General Beresford ; which, in the 
event, appeared a most timely precaution ; as the dispersed and beatea 
French were most surprisingly in a very fit condition, in a very few 
days, hot only to make head against the power from which they had 
retired, but even to cause the whole accumulated force of the Ailiea 
to fall back, and abandon alt hopes of taking Badajoz. -*- Upon tl.e 
very face of this fact, then, do we want any other proof of the false- 
hood and effrontery of Ministers,, in asserting that the Battle of Al- 
bnera was a brilliant victory, decisive in its <;onsequences as to the 
dispersion of the Enemy, and the security of Portugal? — We would 
ask them and their venal Dependents, the Agents for the propaga- 
tion of their falsehoods, whether, at the moment that they were claim- 
ing the thanks of the Country for the happy result of their measures, 
anticipating improbabilities, and magnifying the consequepces of a 
little temporary success,-*— they were not well apprized of the reverse 
of all which they would have had us believe ; and that, so far from the ' 
enemy l;)u|ing dispersed, he was collecting additional force to attack 
und overwhelm us? — We are persuaded that they understood this to 
the f\fil ^s well as i#ord Wellington, who had fpuud it indispensible to 
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hasten to the rdief of the Victorioas Army. The separation of the 
Spaniards from the Allies afforded another theme also for deception ; 
^^\% jKras said to have been a concerted measure between Blake and the 
British Commander; — that the former was dispatched to attack Seville 
in the absence of Marshal SouU* and create a diversion for the general 
good ;*w^n k has at length been discovered* that the real cause for 
eeparatiori was a want of cordiality in co-operation ; — the Spaniard be« 
ing for advancing into Spain, and following up the advantage before 
the enemy had collected,— ;the Portuguese^ unwilling to fight on any 
ground but his own, — and the British deeming it imprudent to advance 
with a divided force.— Thus, as on every occasion where we have 
claimed advantage, we lost the opportunity of improving it, and the 
consequence was, the defeat of our hopes and the relief of Badajc^, 
The ^nemy, having thus gained his point, is enabled to take up 8ucl> 
positions as must not only confine us.to the line of frontiers, but keep 
ua unremittingly on the alert to defend it ; — he can harass us too and 
fro, fully persuaded th&t we dare not advance, while he waits only the 
<^pportuuity to burst through once again^ and ravage the Country tp 
the brink of the sea* 

Such is the present condition of the War in Portugal ; — in Spain^ 
the French are making rapid progress towards its total subjugation.-— 
Tarragona has fallen, and Catalonja nearly sUbdued : nor is it diffi- 
cult to see, that, either through treachery or terror, Spain must {all« 
in spite pf the activity of the Guerillas, the efficient wisdom andener* 
gy of the Cortes, or even the enthusiastic spirit of *^ The Universal 
i>panish Nation*^ 

The People of this Country have suffered, themselves to be most 
grossly deceive4 with respect to the general character and dispositioil 
of the Inhabitants of the Peninsula, as to the consequences of the 
present struggle* The great body of the People of Spain and Portu* 
gal, when we propose to deliver them from slavery and thraldom, na^ 
turally look to what we offer in exchange : — what is the answer ? — «- 
Emancipation from domestic tyranny, .religious despotism, and all 
the horrors of a weak, despotic, and superstitious,^ Government ? — - 
No: — notiiingbuta recurrence to old systems and principles^ which 
liave served to augment the pride and power of the riih, and to debasf 
below contempt the more deserving portion of the community, the 
humble and the industrious. — Where is the motive, then, to urge 
such a People to an enthusiastic exertion, when it scarc<*ly em?* 
braces the common principle of self'^defe^ce? -^ Will <oe(i> long 
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stlljge<*t to siich lojaries, yet capable of (estimating the blessiogs of 
liberty^ ever consent to rally round the Standard of Despot) saiytand 
fiight knee-deep in blood to uphold and perpetuate the rod of Des- 
potism, under which they had toiled too long already in abject sla« 
very ? — Such could scarcely be expected from the most degenerate of 
the human race. — No, give them the hope of liberty, — give them the 
blessings of a free Government^ actuated by a liberal policy, efKcient^ 
enlightened, and uncorropted ; — give them a popular Constitution, 
not one that shall embrace only the Privileges of the Crown, but also 
the Rights of the People ;— ^ive them this, and then call upon the 
Country to fight for such a Government, and who shall doubt the 
enthusiasm which would be displayed ? — At present, the great buUc 
of the P^ple in Spain or Portugal can feel little energy, except sucli 
as 81 ay arise from the momentary ebullition of rage to 'revenge the 
commission of present ihjuries, whether by friends or foefii : — but, 
when this sentiment has subsided, there is no longer a stimultis for 
exertion; and, as is sufficiently testified by every day's experience^ 
unless kept 'under the immediate eye of their leaders, they relax 
llieir ardour, and, regardless of consequences to the cause or to th6 
Country, 'Steal away from their standards, and either desert to the 
enemy, or fly for security or the hope of private plunder to the roclc^ 
kfkd fastnesses of the country. Of ruch a stamp, or something little 
better, are the boasted Guerrillas, composed, of the idle, the mis* 
cUevous,^ and the desperate :-— scarcely formidable to the enemy, and 
mostly a terror to^ their friends; in fact, a moving Horde of free^ 
hooters, hallowed by the name of Patriots, under which denomina- 
tion they rifle the Enemy, yvhen they dare, and pilfer from their Coun- 
trymen, when they please. *— In all countries, which" «ire cursed with 
the flames of war, marauding parties of either side will always be 
found to exist ; detached from the main body by chance of battle, de- 
sertion, or other motive, they collect in parties and infest the coun- 
^^y ;— with little higher pretensions than those of banditti, give them 
but the dignified appellation of Patriots, and it is at once a license for 
every depredation. Beside these Guerrillas, we scarcely now hear of 
a single force in Spain, capable of resisting the progress of the enemy, 
unless it be such as are in garrison-towns. Cadiz remains blocked up 
by a force inferior to its own garrison, if we include the combined 
troops of the Allies ; and has been so any time thes^ twelve months ; 
while our Ministers were expatiating upC^n the happy prospects of 
Spainj and not only of Spain but of the whole of Europe : — after 
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yAmih^ wbtt is^ there in the catalogvie of preposterous and extravagant 
inelations tli^t we ma}' not expect ? — It is, therefore, the more incuoi-' 
bent upon us to view these things through the medium of our sense*, 
father thaf^ ac^cording t,p what certain individuals would have us. The 
work of slaughter has continued long-enough; and, it is our opinion, is 
merely kept up by the interference of theiiritlsh Government, which, as 
^lere is not, nor ever has been, a shadow of a hope, for a successful 
termination, it is neither creditable to our feelings as men, nor to our 
policy as a nation, to persist in, 

• Tub North of Europe.— The rigour of Frenph Edicts against* 
British C9mmerce has been so long and so severely felt, that the Mer- 
cantile liody are eager to cat<ih at any thing, which promises a relief to 
their over-burt hen ed warehouses: — and the Minister is uo less eager ^o 
Iteep alive their expectations, to relieve himself from importunity : — thus 
Russia has been held out as a* very likely channel, in a short tiipe^ 
through which to pour our goods ; and, to encourage such appearaucei, 
large- fleets of ships, both of war and merchandize* have crowded the 
Baltic. — There is something peculiarly selfish and dastardly in thu« 
i'ndeavouring to force a nation into a contest, and probably hurrying 
it on to utter destruction, for the mere gratification of self-interest or 
'convenience. — None cap be so ignorant of the character and disposi- 
tioaof Buonaparte as npt to know, thatun open departure from the 
principle of t)be Continental System on the side of Russia, would be in 
substance and effect considered as a declaration of war against France, 
pnd^open another source for the prodigal waste of human blood.7*4{ 
Russia consents to trade with England, she ceases to be in treaty with 
Frjance; for, it is impossibleto suppose that the latter should not per- 
ceive that all her care^aud sacrifices, to exclude British Commerce 
from thd Continent would be in vain, were we permitted to carry our 
cfiTecta to a Russian Market ; and more especially, when Russia, by 
such means, would acquire so great au ascendancy over her neigh« 
)i>ours. — In no respect, therefore, does it appear probable that Alex- 
ander wiU risk his of\vn safety for our convenience, whatever maybe hia 
private inclination. — He renounced our friendship upon the very same 
principle, which now must induce him to decline our offer, namely, 
self-preservation ^ an^.he ^are not put it to a second hazard. — From all 
which, it is but reasonable to conclude, that the little intercourse, 
which craft or cupidity may procure, will^ scarcely furnish our Mer- 
chants with a sufficiency to pay the Interest of the Money, which the 
Minister lent them out of the Taxea of th^ Peo))le. — Besides, a tup- 
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ture between France and Russia, with all its alieged advanta^^ea to 
British Commeroey would probably be more than coitBter«balaDced by 
the sacrifice of M^n and Money, which we should have to provide to 
support our new Ally ; and whieh» upon tbe'first appearance of defeat 
and danger, would be forg;otten, or made subservient to the means of 
present safety.— From Alexander, therefore, we are persuaded, little 
real good can be expected towards this Country ; of which his renewal 
of friendbhip with Sweden is a corroborating proof.— The Powers of the 
North are so decidedly under the guidance of French inftaence, that, 
the hope is futile that would seek to detach any single State from the 
confederacy. — Russia is intimidated, Sweden over-ruied, Prussia en- 
slaved, and ^Denmark eager for revenge.— We may, therefore, crowd 
fhe Baltic with our fleets, our fleets with merchandize, and ot^r minds 
with hope; but the result will prove little el^e than useless labour, in- 
calculable loss, and bitter disappointment. 

SiciLT.— In the General Reflections last Month>upoh the object of 
the present War, our greaT and good Ally, the King of Sicily, his * 
Court, and Government, were not forgotten. — Acquainted as we were 
with the profligacy of that Government, it appears we, were still to 
learn the extent of its unworthiness, its treachery, cowardice^ and in- 
gratitude.— A Petition has been sent by our Merchants resident in that 
Island, to our Board of ^rade, camplaiBiug of such grievous impo- 
sitions and oppression as would scarcely be credited without such une- 
quivocal attestation.— We here extract a few items from the Petition, 
which needs (Ally be read to excite a general sentiment of abhorrence 
and indignation. 

«« That the British Consul in Sicily is treated by the Government, 
in the execution of his Consular duty, with eve<:y mark of indignity, 
inattention, and disrespect. 

«« That he haa been denied the right of judging and deciding in 
questions between British subjects. 

«« That the ofiicial replies of the Secretary foT Foreign Afiairs to the 
Addresses of His Britannic Majesty's Consul-General, in behalf or our : 
Rights, or in mitigation of our grievances, are couched in language 
which personally inaults him, and which, relatively to us, betrays the 
most sovereign contempt of our connections, our pretensions, and our 
interests. 

" That His Britannic Majesty*! Consul-General has been repeated- 
ly and grossly insulted by the Authorities of this Goveran^eut ; and, in 
his person^ the Cl»wn of England also. 
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«' That, on the 18th dajr of May, 181 1,, a^l official mterconrs« wa4 
suepended between bim and the Ageiit»i)f this Government by a Royal 
Itfaadate, and at a moment, too, when na Public Functionary froxfik 
Great Britain'^s accredited at this Court* 

" That at this iime# May 22, a Britifih Merchant of respectability 
i» confined on-board a smaJL Greek poUicca ip the Mole^ as acrimi* 
i^al, and all communication witti, or a^i^taaqe fi^mit tbe British Vice* 
Consul, is peremptorily denied him^ and all responsibility haughtrly, 
Kejected* \ 

" That the British Merchants have been deprived of all those grants 
and privileges to. which they are entitled by the faidi pf Treaties, an4 
British C^mnierce is hereby left to the mercii.ess and arbicmry imposi- 
tions of the Government of Sicily, which, in ererj measure that in, 
volves itft interests, is decidedly hostile and oppressive. 

** That 'all these innovation^ oppressions, and injpositions, are ii| 
direct violation of the sacred and irrevocable conditions, upon whichHis 
Sicilian Majesty, under th^ most solemn assurances of His Royal 
faith and iategrity, did invite foreign Merchants to reside and e^a- ' 
blish themselves in Messina. 

•* That to our humble representations by our Consul, w.e hate be^^ 
answered, .that we must submit to whatever impositions His Majesty 
may think f^roper* 

" That, if this 3Royal Prerogative be . admitted, it js evident puv 
property will be sacrificed thereto* and the safety of our perspns I; 
placed on a very doubtful tenure.*' , 

And this is the Government and Country, which we. are at thismo;; 
ment expending so. many thousands, of the People's Trixes to protect 
and uphold!— This is the Government, which Mr. Perceval contend- 
ed fully merited a Subsidy of 400,000/. and which i^ probably at. this 
ttime about to be poured into its Treasury 1-— Nothing <;ould avail to 
prevent this lavish waste of the public money, .no cauti^on was atteud- 
ed to— no remonstrance heard :— the gopd faith, attftcbiio.ent, and 
£delity, of the Government of Sicily towards, this Country ^nd its in- 
terests,, however corrupt in itself, however weak and iuiprpvident i<l 
itsown management, deserved every encouragement at our bands, botJt> 
for its own security qs^well as. tp promote the purposes of the War,-r- 
But what will now be offered in proof of this boasted jattachraent and 
fidelity to British Interests, w bile such a ido^co ment as that before us 
remains unrefuted ?— Shall we say, the Government, is to blame, ,bnit 
the Monarch is to be pitied;— that hfh inoff^nsircj, l^ut his Servap^^ 

' '' ' ' 
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'kicked ;-^ that the King is just^ bat hi« Mint&ters ertmina! .^-^Ooes 
'the impeccability of Thrones embiace th^ principle of all Gorern- 
in«Ats ;^and' shall we encourage a fraudulent and injurious Syteten), 
which* insults our - patience^ and tramples upon our Rights/ mereiy 
out of a compassionate regard for the weakness of th« Power which 
tolerates it ?-rThe Court of Palermo has openly contemned the Power 
whirfa protected it, and wounded the hand which was railB^ed for its de« 
'fence:-^shall we succumb to the insult, and humbly tender our re- 
sources for its acceptation, to pamper its pride, encourage its insolent 
'ingratitude, and support its luxury and prodigality ?— Ltet the Minis* 
terb look to thia matter, and act with that promptitude and spirit which 
is becoming u^ as an injured Naftioii ;— let them insist upon redress and 
'atonement ; or let them take .Nummary satisfaction for the injury and 
injustice, and teach them to respect the friendship they know not how 
to value. 

* Catholtcs. — So much of our space has already been taken up in this 

* Number with thfe Proceedings of the Catholics, and the measures which 
Tiaye been taken by thfeGoi^rnmenttd interrupt those Proceedings, that 

there would be little need to enlarge upon the subject, we're it hot to 
'express 6ur decided sentiments lipdn that most invaluable of our Pri- 
vileges, the Right b1? PfiTiTiou, aVidbf Meeting to consitlt on 
PETITION l-^Th^ good ^nse of our AnciestorlB, which framed the prey- 
Visions of Magna-Oiarta, cohaprehended too wellthe danger of suffer- 
'ing the fulfilment of them to rest solely upon the good faitK or' inte- 
'gfity of any future Government; and, therefore, to sectire^to posterity 
th^ blessings which they had acquired by their wisdom and Resolution, 
they stipulated for the inalieriable right of th^ Subject to Petition for 
'Redress of Grievances.'-^ii Magna Charta was contained tbe plain 
'principles' of the Constrtution,— the Prerogative of the Crown, and 
the'Privileges of the People ;— 16 the Crown, it gave the power to en- 
force obedience to the Laws, to adiAinister justice with mercy, to 
watch over the welfare of the State, and to protect the rights of the 
Subject :--to the People it granted the bleissings of freedom and secu- 
rity, a right to remonstrate when oppressed, and, by Petition, to 
check the overweening strides of ambition' and despotism. — There is 
no eartbly power can annul this compact, without the joint consent of 
Prince and'People:— it is guaranteed to the Prince by the fender of the 
Crown; and it is ensured to the People Vy the Coronation-Oath and 
*the solemn recognition of the Bill of Rights :— to the former apper- 
Wms tbe power, by the exertion of ihte Executive Authority, to en- 
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force the stipuUtionf therein conU^qed ; a^d %o »be Ut^i* bel(»ig« ibc 
privileges >i)f copipl^niDg when tb^t power is abusec}* 9T ivben, through 
corriiptioo, . folly» or incapacity, the iniittunl inheritance we enjoy* the 
Throne, or the Country |^ becomes endang^^:^-^Thf whole is a grant 
of Trust, from our Ancestors to us ; to reyert, uninjured and unim- 
paired to posterity. — Modei;n theorists, to amend or to marthe meaning 
of the Constitution^ have decreed, that thfs JLingcfndo'no wrtmgjr^. 
but it has never yet peen attem pted to b^ said, that 4e. shBuld refuse to 
do uAat is right. But how is even that to. lie done,, ^nless be is ac« 
cessible to remonstrance or petition ? — When be delegates his power to 
his Ministers, does he also annul the Ri(^hts of his People, by creating 
a barrier between the Throne and the Country; rendering the former 
insignificant, and giving up the latter to the direction of a new au- 
thority, to abridge their privileges and destroy the principle of the 
Constitution ? — No; a King has got no such power, if he has the in- 
inclination :-*when once he consents to veil the Throne from the Peo- 
ple, be cati9els the bond which held them to each other : — It is his 
duti/ to hear appeals ;-^he must hear them, or he commits an innova- 
' tion ; and, where innovation is once admitted, who will have the pre- 
sumption to say where it will end ? — A King may not know of the trea-% 
chery,of his public Servants, in keeping from him the knowledge of 
public grievances i-'^doing no wrong himself, he may not suspect it of 
others :-— but there is a medium through which he may be brought to 
know it, and that is, from the voice of his Parliament, — Therefore, 
when the People have cause to suspect the integrity of the King*a 
Ministers, they must appeal to their Representatives to do them jus- 
tice, and approach the Throne armed with the united voice of the 
Nation. — As then the liberty of Petition is our prescriptible right, so 
are there every reasonable means allowed to frame Petitions, to collect 
opinions, and compare and consult upon the different remedies for re- 
lief. — If this be not admitted, the very basis of the Privilege is ugr 
dermined ;-i— there is no stipulation made to direct how or in, what 
manner the materials for petition shall be collected; — the action ^^ 
spontaneous on the part of the People, and can only be guided by 
circumstances:— it is not the business of the Government to throV ^ob- 
stacles in the way; or if they do, it is the duty of the People to re*- 
move them. When the grant of Petition was established^ there w«/^. 
no provision made for the convenience or the fef^rs of a Minister ;-^thf( 
object was the good of the Country, and the security of the Subject ;^ 
matters quite irrelevant to, the pursuits of modern Ministers, and witb 
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irVicli^ lihciefcfer'thejr haW notkiog to do.— What, ihen, n Ais \ 
doctrine of the powew of a Pfochmation, t6 do iWay the princi|ile rf' 
the Bill of HighU%iid tbfe Law^ the Land ?^ A Proclamtftioto !^ And 
wiMt is the virtue of lik Prodattafi^ii I-^-Can it alter the basJs of the Go- , 
vernmenty or ad.d one tittle to^hc poWer of the 'Crown, or ditainiak 
the Rigbtaof the Pcopfe?*— If ao, what a if&g'ei'ous prerogative is that 
of framing and publiM^iirg tl Proclamation,'— But no,, it is a mere no- 
tice, «Vfonn to^ remind us of what ought to be, or what the Law will 
jiot permit tof be performed. Now does the Law refuse the right of 
Petitioa ?-*«WiU any Proclamation assert such a monstrous proposV- 
tion? — And if it do not take away the rights can it possibly have the 
power to deprive us of the means f^-^Ytt we have arrived at times wheH 
«ven this has been attempted ; and the persons, who have met togcs* 
ther with the avowed purpose df exercising their constitutional Prir 
vileges, have been seized upon by the rude arm of Pow^r, and their 
Privileges aad Libc^rty at once sacrificed and invaded, — • A desperab 
measure, and worthy only of such as employed it. — After this, maf 
it not be asked, what injuries shall we suffer next, — what enormities 
may we not expect, when even the roost humble yet most importanft 
Privilege of the People, founded on the common principle of reason aad 
nature, is obliged to be submitted to the ordeal of a Court of Justice J 
Ad oocunience so singular and unprecedented naturally gives birth t* 
the rejection, as to what must be the feelings' of a Jury of Britii^ 
Subjects, when summoned to determine upon sucb-a subject^ — upoiw 
in fact, the question of right between the Crown and the People; «n4 
to d«ebat6, if they could debate, upon the alternative of preserving iiw 
violate, or sacrificing to the insolent ambition of Ministers, their chf^ 
4ered Inheritance, and the inheritance gf their children 1 What must 
be the feelings of the Judge upon such an occasion ? — We think we 
ktiow what should be his conduct :— he should dismiss the causp and 
.the promoters of it, if not with the bitterest censure, at ieast with the 
jniost marked contempt. This outrage, however, upon the Liberties 
and Rights of the Subject, is said to be warranted by an Act of Pai^- 
li&metit :— 4>nt, we aver, and we have the best authorities with us, that 
no Act of Parliament can, in real fact, infringe upon the substance 
and m^ahiiH^^ Magna-Charta and the Bill of Rights. What should 
n^tay'oT a Prince^ who, when called upon for the Oath which gua- 
rantees to the People the full enjoyment of every Privilege laid down 
in lite Grekt Charter, and ratified by ihe Bill of {lights^ -- what 
should we wy, or^hink, of a Prince, who,- when called upon to take 
the Oath and the Crown with it, should introduce a Clause to this efr 
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feet,— •« that a1! which he there swore to perform shanld he subject to 
the fevisioD, slteratioo, or ahridgement, of his future Ministers, or the 

Parliamentary Influence which it may be in their pdwer to exert ?" 

Would not such a matter startle us ? — And if so, what should be our 
leosations when we see Bilk carried thraogh Parliament with so much 
artifice cm the one side, and so little attention ou the other, which at 
m future day aro brought forward and put in force, as on the present 
•ctiasion, to subvert the best blessings of the ConstitutioQ, and con* 
YBlse the Country? — The Convention-Aet was never designed forsucb 
« purpose: — it was designed to prerent, net to promote, dissention 
atnd disanion :--it was never meant to intermeddle with the Right of 
Petition ; nay, tt expressly provides against it* — - It was intended to 
strike at the prevalency of illegal Assemblies; but, in the latognajge 
of the tmly-eloquent Mr. Scully, ** A Catholic Assembly, or Com-* 
'* mittce, appointed by other Catholics, for the s6le and esclnsive 
*< purpose of preparing and presenting a Catholic Petition to any 
^ branch of the Legislature, is not an illegal Assembly, or forbid* 
•* den by the Convention-Act." — We wait, therefore, ii^ aaxtoua 
suspense for the issue of this most impolitic and injurious measure, 
«rhich shall set at rest the question, whether any Assemblage of PeS 
aona can he called illegal, whidh meats exclusively and entirely for thfe 
aole purpose of exercising the constitutional Privilege of Pi?tilioning 
for Redress of Gnevances. ' 

THE king's illness. 

We now approach a Subject, the delicacy of which can/only bo 
equalled by its consequence and importance: «>^ It will not be ueces* 
aary for ns here to trouble the Reader with a reeapitulation of thb 
^ily routine of profiesstonal communication, which is given out to the 
Pttblic, concerning the melancholy condition of His Majesty's Health, 
and from which so little of real intelligence or information is to be tie* 
vived ;— it is our intention, rather, in thus bringing the subject be- 
fore our Readers, to state facts, and offet such* reflections upon them 
as aK becoming a matter of such serious moment, attaching equally 
to our feelings as men as to our honour and character as faithfiil a<n4 
affectionate Subjects ;'-*and as involving, at the same time, tiiot only 
the credit and stability of the Crown, but the vital interests of the 
Country.-^lt will now be scarcely denied, by the most fcealotis *p«t^ 
tizans of Administration, that a system of duplicity, if not of direct 
misrepresentation, has been practised towarda the Public in regard 
to the positive State and Progress of the King's Df8order.^*^Up()0 tht 
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faith of these representations it was, that the Parliament: agreed ti» 
let the Crown hang in suspense, and the properties of Royalty to ]^ 
crippled and divided; — and admitted a power to be set up* for Ui^ 
gavernTOent of the State^ neither efficient in authority nor possesMog 
the necessary qualities of vigour and durability. The ill-effects of 
this treachery on the part of Ministers, and unfortunate confidence oa 
the part of Parliament, has been a continuance of tl&e fatal s^'steoiy 
with all its attendant cous^uences, Mfhich hasso lon^r harassed and d is* 
tressed the People and the Country.— A llegency, constructed upon the 
pri\)ciple of that which we now experience, is worse in effect than a con- 
tinuance under the evils it was intended to remove ; inasmuch as it con« 
tributes to the encouragement of those evils, by not possessing the poweip 
or convenience to suppress them. — Confusion thereby becomes wovse 
Confounded, and the mischief augments, as every ill gathera strength 
by persistance.and toleration. This was well enough understood bjf 
those who contrived such measures, which should, by embarrassing 
the JExecutive authority, and pceventiijg its interference, place the 
management of affairs still in their hand», and leave the interests of 
the Country, its power and r^ssources, at their unrestrained disposal 
tnd direction. — If intrigue and artifice succeeded in tbua far deluding- 
the Legislature, it was not to be expected that the system would be 
abandoned, when nothing remained but to cajole and mislead the 
Public; and thus misrepresentation and falsehood had its full range t 
—we were amused with Official Reports and Professional Opinions* 
all indicative of ardent and well-founded bqpes of speedy recovery^ 
and capability to restume the Roykl Functions : — it would be endless 
to enumerate the different' assertions and contr<adictions which were 
hourly diffused to keep expectation afloat, and anxiety in gpod humour; 
— till nature, exhausted with sufferings gave unequivocal proof of a 
speedy termination to the career of deception; and then, and not till 
then, we became acquainted with the true conditSon of the Sovereign. 
But whfit can recompense the Nation for this outrage upon decency, 
this.daring breach of public faith? — A Declaration of the King's en^ 
tire and positive incapacity, the Ministers were well aware would be the 
signal for their dismission ; or, at least they feared, if such declaration 
were m0de ^^ring the Session of Parliament, that the restrictions on 
the Exeputive Power would be taken off, and all their plans be 
brought to premature conclusion. — Bat was this a cause sufficient to 
stimujate them to trifle with the public feeling ? Or shall such con- 
du/:t escape its censure ? — The unity and welfare of the State, nay, its 
p.Qi^tive salvation^ depends upon the full and speedy resumption of the 
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fowersf of the kingly Office : the fate of millions rests upon it ; in&s-' 
•loch as it V9\\\ prove either a confirmation of cur worst fears, or a 
bright earnest of approaching glory ; — it will either raise us from the 
^iisty or sink us forever in despair. — Should the Prince succeed to 
the full enjoyment of his power and inheritance, it will be for Him to 
prove himself worthy of tH^ People's, love and fidelity, by being faith- 
ial tohis own professlons.-i-He has witnessed the difficulties we labour 
vnder, he has seen the gradual progress of corruption in the State, till 
It has nearly destroyed the State itself j— he has experienced the em- 
imrrassments that corruption has occasioned, and the difficulty there is 
•f eradicating it from its strong hold ; — he has found her to be so 
ftronglj- fixed in her seat, that nothing short of the full and efficient 
. powers'of Majesty can remove her ; or we cannot doabt bat that he 
would have freed the Country , from her presence, and given us so 
cheering an earnest of his future good intentions.-— Let him consider 
well the long sufferings the Country has endured, under a system 
which has brought it to the very brink of ruin x^~Aet him ponder on the 
injury that system has done even to his own inheritance ; abridging it . 
1)oth of power and consequence ; and dimming the lustre of his Fa- 
ther's Throne : — let him look to the imiseries of the People ; that Peo- 
ple, whose affection to his House is conspicuous even under the cloud 
of their accumulated grievances and distress ;— and then let him ask 
liis own bean, if the men, who could support such a sysiem, or com- 
siit such injuries upon theCoiintry, should be received into his Coun-^ 
cils, or suffered to pur^e their mischievous design with impunity. — '- ^ 
We have been given to understand, that a filial delicacy prevented 
bis dismissing the unworthy Ministers of his Father's unhappy selei:- ■ 
tion:-^we are not disposed to call in question the principle upon 
whieh the Prince acted upon this occasjon ; but, when the hapless con- 
dition of the Sovereign was put in competition with the perilous and 
distracted state of the Country, we cani^ot but lament, that apprehen- 
sion of a douhtfkl evil should have outweighed the consideration of cev 
torn mischi^: — that the fear of giving individual offence should set 
aside the pleasure of granting happiness and security to millions of hu- 
man beings, and rivetting the love and affection of his Country for 
ever.— We say a donhtful evil ; for, admitting the strongest predilection 
to have existed in the King's breast in favour of the present system,— let 
it be asked, if it were rational or even decent to suppose, that an act per- 
formed under such circumstances, and sanctioned by,'the united voice of 
the Nation, could possibly create uneasiness or displeasure in thi 
mind of any Sovereign, whose greatest happiness was his People's welfare^ 
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EXTRACT FROM A POLITICAL 
PORT-FOLIO* • 

MR. EDITOR> 

Having rtad your Prespectus 
in the last Number of Mr, F I Div- 
er's Political Review^ I was much 
pleased to find your intention qf 
continuing' the Publication, and 
that the principles and the spirit 
of the Work will be similar to 
those which characterised the Ia« 
boura of the late worthy and truly 
independent £diV>r. — If you think 
the following "Scraps from ray 
Political Port-Folio," of suflficient 
importance for a place in your 
Review, I shall, occasionally sup- 
ply you with other Extracts on 
the important subject of Civil and 
Religious lAhert^, 

Your's, &c. 

ANEW* 

At a Meeting of the Society for 
Constitutional Information, held 
at Holy land's Coffee-House in the 
Strand, on Friday, the 24th of 
January, 1 7 *<3 ,— 1 1 was Resolved, 
That the followioi^ extracts from 
Lord Bolingbroke's Dedication, 
prefixed to his Dissertation on 
Parties, be entered in the Books 
of the Society :— 

HOUSE OF BRUKSWICK. 

** Let the illustrious and roykl 
House, that hath been called to 
the Government of these King- 
doms, govern thtm till time shall 
.^yoL. 3L. 



be no more. But let the spirit 
as veil as the letter of the.Consti* 
tution they are entrusted to pre- 
serve, be, as it ought to be, the 
sole rule of their Government, 
and the sole support of their ' 
Power; and, whatever happens ia* 
the course of human contingen- 
cies,— whatever be the fate of par- 
ticular perilous, of houses, or fa- 
milies, l€t the Liberties of Great 
Britain be immortal ! 

« They will be so, if that Con- 
tution, whose genuine effects they 
be, be maintained in purity and 
vigour. A perpetual attention to 
this great point is, therefore, the 
interest and duty of every man in • 
Britain ; and there i$ sctircel}' any 
man who may not contribute to the 
advancement of it in some degree. 
The old may inform the youngs 
and the yoiiug may animate the 
old. Even they, who are most 
retired from the scene of business, 
may be useful in this cause to 
those who are in it; — to those who 
are heated by the action, distract- 
ed by the cares, or dissipated by 
the pleasures, of the world* I 
say, they may be useful, and I 
add, that they o^ight to be so to 
the utmost that their situation al- 
lows. Government is the busi- 
ness of those who are appointed 
to control ; but the British Con* 
stitution is the business of- every 
Briton.'' 

Lord Bolingbrokem 
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At a subsequept Meeting at the 
same place. It was Resolved, That 
the following Letter from the'- 
Duke of Richmond to William 
Franklandy Esq. High Sheriff of 
Sussesc, on Parliamentary , Re- 
form, be entered "oa the .J^o^s of 
the Society :-r- 

Whitehall, Jan. 17, 1783. 

SiE,-^You may easily b^Uev{e» 
that, being one of those who joined 
in requesting you to call a Coiuity* 
]Vl^eting, nothing but illness can 
prevent my attending it; and it is 
with infinite regret that I submit 
to the decision of my physicians, 
who pronounce, that it is not saf« 
for me to (eave LendoR. 

I trust that my sentiments on 
the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form are in general sufficiently 
knowii, and that^ without farther 
assurarii^es, I might be depended 
upon for giving it every support 
in my power;- but some circiim-. 
stances, made iile wish testate them 
as briefly as possible in tb^ (boun- 
ty of Sassex. Tbey are formed 
oa the experience of twen.ty-3ix* 
years, which, whether in or out 
of Government^ has equally con-^ 
-vinced me^that the restoration of 
a genuine House of Ctunoions, by 
a. renovation of the. Rights of the 
I^eople, is the only rem^y a-, 
guinstthat System of Gorruptipn 
which has brought the nation to 
disgrace and poverty, and threat- 
ens it with the loss of liberty. 

I take th^ grievamee of: the pre^ _ 
l^ni State, of Election to be its. 
inequality. JiW the Electors in 
Great Britain do. nojt aaiouut to 
one.sixth part of the whole People, 
and a still greater inequality svib-. 
sists in the Elections made, by 
that sixth part ; for, one-sev^ntb 
part of thim elect a majority, so 
.that one fortyrsecond part of the 
nation disposes of the property of 
the whole, and have theii; lives, 
and liberties at Qommand ; — and 
this forty-second part, far from 



consisting of the tnost opulent 
part of the kingdom, is com- 
posed of the. 6 mall boroughs^ most 
of which are become either the- 
private property of individuals, or 
are notoriously gold to the best 
bidder ; so th&t the Counties and 
great Cities are, in fact, as well as 
the ^reat mass of the People, 
swallowed up in this system of 
corruption. 

My ideas of Reform undoubt- 
edly go to one that shall be com- 
plete and general throughout the ' 
kingdom. I see such fatal con- 
sequences arise'' from the present , . 
partial and accidental 6ta,1^ of 
elections, that I cannot take upon 
me to propose any new mode that 
partakes.of the same defects. If 
we do not differ from the abettors 
of corruption upon the broad 
pijnciples of inequality of elec- 
tion, and the universial right of 
the people to be represqnt*^, and 
are /contending only for a degree- 
of partiality, more or less, I fear 
our ground is not sound; — if we 
mean only to substitute partiality^ 
and are struggling but for its ex« 
tent, one man's whim may be aa 
aood as^ another's conceit, and, we 
nave nothing certain to direct us ; 
and if inequality is still to subsist^ . 
the advocates for the present sys- 
tem will have the sanction of time 
and the risk of . changes to op- 
pose to U89 which will .have their 
weight, when it is but for a change 
of partiality that we contend. 

I hav^ thought that a ParUar 
mentary Reform had much more 
simple and unerring guides to lead 
ui to our end ; — i mean the true' 
Principles of the Constitution and 
the Rights of the People. If 
these exist, I do not consider my- 
self at liberty to speculate upon 
systems. I have no choice, but to 
give every man his own. 

But this, it seetds, is by some, 
thought impracticable; aiid the 
Rev. Mr.WyviU, in his. letter of 
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the 7th of pecember, to AWer- 
maa Crosby^ as Chairman of the 
Committee of the Livery of Lon* 
don, which has been published, 
very concisely decides it to be so ; 
for, I presume his objection of im- 
'practicability is not confined to 
^y plan, which I believe he has 
never seeoj but to. the extent of 
the idea; and yet, Mr, Wyvill, 
in the second Address of the York- 
shire Committee to the Electors 
in Great Britain, speaking of the 
more and less extensive plan, says, 
** That the diversity of sentiments 
does not arise frpm a difference of 
political principles, for in them 
th^re is an entire agreement^ but 
solely from considerations . of a 
prudential nature/' 

How far it is wise for those 
who entirely agree in principle 
upon the Hights of Men to en<- 
deayour to persuade them, that 
the recovery of their birth-rights 
$ind most essential interests ** are 
not reducible to practice, nor 
attainable by any regular or con-* 
8tit\|tioDal efforts of their^s," is 
what J must leave to others to de- 
termine. But the truth of thi^ 
assertion is what I can never sub- 
scribe to. I cannot but think that 
this nation ever has its own power^ 
by peaceful and constitutional ef- 
forts, to do itself justice ; and that 
toothing can render attempts for 
this purpose impracticable, but 
either a general indolence and in« 
difference to all that requires ex- 
ertion, though for the noblest 
purposes ; or such prejudice to fa- 
vourite systems as shall divide the 
people. 

To guard against such an impu-*' 
tation falling on me, I am most 
ready to agree to an Address in 
the most general terms, not point* 
ing at any specific mode of Re- 
form m the Petition, or by In- 
stnicuons to our Members, or by 
Resolutions; but submitting the 
remedy, as in my opinion it.oaght 
t9 be in the first instanoe, to Par« 



liameat itself ; ivhidh i conceive 
to be at least as equal to such a 
consideration as any Provincial 
Committee. 

Should Mr. Wy vill's first or se- 
cond Plan be proposed in Parlia* 
meut, or any thing like it, aU 
thought! shall lament that tve &r 
a moment quit our advantageous 
ground of the Constitution and 
the Rights of Man, yet I shall 
certainly give every support in my 
power to this or to any amend^ 
nient. And it certainly will be a 
considerable improvement, that, 
instead of a forty-second, it should 
be a thirty-sixth or thirtieth part 
that shall decide the concerns of 
the whole people. It will be 
something material they will have 
gained, and may become a step 
to the more easy attainment of 
Iheir full privileges. , 

1 shall tinost sincerely, hope, 
that that plan may be found at- 
tainable, but I never can consent 
to tell the people, and J hope in 
God they never will believe, that 
t,he recovery of any right which 
JN^ature.and the Constitution have 
eiveu them is impracticable. On 
the contrary, convinced myself, I 
wi^h them ever to believe, that, 
whenever they please to claim 
th^m, they will and roust have 
the full extent of their rights. 

I have thought it necessary to 
say thus much, on an impression 
I cannot think indifferent the pub« 
lie should entertain* 

The measure for which you are 
dissembled meets with my hearty 
concurrence ; and 1 shall ba hap- 
py if these my sentiments, which 
I beg you will communicate to the 
meeting of the County of Sussex, 
should ^leet with their approba- 
tioD. / 

It is with the highest esteem 
and regard that 1 have, the honour 
to bt^ Sir,' 

Your most obedient 
And inost hamble Servant, 

R1CHM0]|D, &c. 
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At a Meeting held on Friday, 
the Uth of February, 1783, It 
was Resolved,'* That th€ following 
Extracts from a Sermon preached 
in March, 1770, by the Rev. John 
Laythrop, then Pastor of the.Se- 
cond Church at Boston, be en- 
tered in the Books of this Society, 
** The genei*al good is the end 
cf aVl just Goveinment; and all 
the rules of conduct agreed upon, 
all the statutes, laws, and pre- 
cepts, enacted and promiilged, 
are made with a view to promote 
and secure the public good ; and, 
therefore, the very nature and de-- 
sign of Government requires new 
laws to be made whenever it is 
found that the x)ld ones are not 
sufficient, and old ones to be re- 
peaied whenever, they are found to 
be mischievous in their operation. 
Yea, if the essential parts of any 
system of civil government are 
found to be inconsistent with the 
general good, the end of govern- 
ment requires that such had sys- 
tem should be demolished, and a 
new one formed, by whioh the 
public weal shall be more effec- 
tuall secured ; — and, farther, if, 
under any Constitution of Govern* 
tnent, the Administration should 
vary from the fundamental design 
of pronioting and securing the com-- 
mon goodi in such casfe, the sub- 
jects are in duty botind to join all 
their strength to reduce matters to 
. their original good order,'* 



THE USE ANP ABUSE OF MONET; 

OR, AK INQUIRY INfO THE 

^CAUSES OF THE PRESENT STATE 

OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

THi« is a masterly Production, 
as it tends to expose the most se- 
cret chambers of political corrup- 
tion, so far as it is connected with 
what is balled the moneyed interest. 
The nature of all these funds is 
truly if n^t eloqueiitly explained; 



but the consideration which adds 
the iuostite the value of this ho- 
neJBt performance is, that it has 
not been the result of any party- 
motives, since it has been fashion- 
able to write for or against the 
supposed advantages of paper 
over specie ; — on the contrary, this 
Author has expressed his opinion 
independently of any political par-> 
ty, in or out, and this more than 
fifteen years since; — his judge- 
ment, therefore, arose from that 
judiciouft view of causes afid ef- 
fects which every year's proceed- 
ings since that period have served 
to justify^ and he has ably illus- 
trated, at the expense of the little 
greats that the bodily labour of 
the human being is the foundation 
of all property, and " that those 
^^o do labour for their own living, 
are originally, and by the laws of 
nature^ the only independent people 
in the world ;" the rest being mere 
pensioners on the industry of others. 
** Notwithstanding that every 
thing which man can eat, drink, 
wear, or in any wise use, — every 
thing which he can call property, 
is spontaneously produced by the 
earth ; yet it is a fate entailed 
upon the very nature of man, that 
not one of these articles can be 
obtained without labour. Even 
in a state of nature, when nothing 
more than the necessaries 6f life 
w«re aimed at, the fruit on the 
tree, and the water in the rill, must 
be procured before they could be 
used. Some degree of labour was 
even then necessary. But how 
much more now, when half the 
things we possess, either as use or 
ornament, are reckoned beggarly 
and vulgar, until the strength and 
ingenuity of man have been al- 
most exhausted, in changing them 
from their original form, and in 
dragging them from pla«b to 
place, in many instances, even 
thousands of miles, to find a pUr^* 
chaser ! 
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So that, notwithBtanding the 
spontaneous bounty of the eartb> 
without bodily labourf the human 
species must, one and alU perisli 
of want. There is nut an indivi- 
dual exempted from this rule. — 
However stout or however weak, 
— ^^however proud or however hum- 
ble, without the personal corporal 
labour, either of himself or of 
some other human being on his 
■account, he uiust perish, and that 
in a few hours. This is the uner- 
ring voice, the inflexible law, of 
nature. 

How insignificant, then, those 
little greats — these insect-beings 
of a summer's day, who, disdain- 
ing to subsist themselves by their 
own labour, are beholden for their 
hourly existence to the personal 
Ibbour of thofce they often insult, 
and have the impudence to call 
swine 1 

Thus we see that industry, the 
bodily labour of the human being, 
is the foundation of all property. 
But, though it may be easily, con- 
ceived that this was originally the 
case, when men lived in a state of 
nature, yet, perhaps, the present 
artiticial state of society, in which' 
many are enabled to live, and 
those often in the most luxurious 
manner, without labour, whilst 
those who labo|ir hardest can 
scarcely live at all ; makes it in 
some measure necessary, that we 
should be a little more particular 
on this idea, in order to iiami- 
liarize and appropriate it to present 
appearances, and to make it carry 
the greater convictiojn. 

Then let us^ at least in idea, 
examine as^well all the buildings 
and ships,' as every artide of their 
contents, and every farthingV 
worth of property we meet with, 
from Hyde- Park -^turnpike to 
Whitechapel-church ; and we shall 
fiud, that it is all gathered from 
the earth, and put into its present 
aeeful or ornameatai form, and 



made property of only by 4he itt* 
dustry, the bodily labour, of man« 
The luces, the lawns, and all the 
cobwebbed and variegated colours 
and delicacies of a h«iberdasher*s 
or milliner*s shop, — all the articles 
belonging to a silversmith, a gold- 
smith, a jeweller, a blacksmith, m 
watch-maker, a mathematicai-iii^ 
strumeiiUmaker, a coach-maker^ 
a toyuian, a butcher, a baker, a 
confectioner, have the same ori«^ 
gin^ We may extend our ideas 
to a farm-yard, and we shall iiud 
the same thing, (for a man might 
possess ten thousand acres of land« 
unless it were cultivated by hu'- 
man labour, ^it would be of but 
very little value to him,)— a royal 
dock-yard and a camp of soldiers^ 
a malt-kiln, a public-house witb 
its beer in pewter and its spirits 
and wine in glass, a lawyer^* 
parchment, a parsou^s book, a 
doctor's drugs ; — in short,, as we 
have said before, every thing whicli^ 
is property, or any way valuable^ 
is a natural production of the 
earth, made property of only hjr 
the industry of man: for, accord* 
ing to the original and natural' 
constitution of things^ the idle 
have no right or property in any 
thing. Here, then, we have the 
original^ the foundation of all 
property :— the earth presents and . 
man takes, and moulds, .and mo- 
difies, and refines, to his own use^v 
according to his wants or his fan- 
cies, and the pleasures and bless- 
ings he derives from them are Ins . 
reward. 

NoH»v', if personal labour be na- 
turally tiie only means by which 
to preserve owrselves from star- 
ving, and the origin of all pro- 
perty, how is it that the most in- 
dustrious and laborious are scarce- 
ly able to procure even the com- 
mon necessaries of life, whilst the 
idle, those who never work at all, 
are rolling in luxury, and possess 
all tl^'e property in the kingdom i 
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Tht0» it must be confessed, is a ^ society in order, the predomiaftnt 
Boost flagrant inversion of the law^ ' wish of being pleased, fear of the 



of nature. 

Here we are led into an ezaoii* 
nation of the effects of money upon 
aociety ; for, th« result of this ex- 
amination, it is presumed, will 
clearly shew, that the proper an*- 
•wer to this question entirely de- 
pends upon these effects. Money, 
vhen well used, is a blessing, but 
when abused is a curse to society. 
Let us first consider its use. 

The genuine use of money is, 
the more conveniently to support 
all those who cannot^ and all those 
who for the public pleasure, good, 
or credit, ought noU to work for 
their living. Of the foimer, Hre 
children, the aged, sick, and in« 
firm* Of the latter, are those who 
pleasa or benefit the community 
by their mental more than they 
could by their bodily labour; such 
as Men of Letters, Legislators, 
Jiidges,. Promoters of the Arts 
and Sciences, Comedians, in ven- 
ters of new improvements, ike. &c* 
The general Bense o( mankind 
knows, that these 0ught to be sup- 
ported without corporal labour-— 
Bsany of them entirely, and none 
of them ought to depend upon it 
for existence. This conviction is 
■o universal, that were the labo- 
nous to be asked,- one by on^, or 
ia a body, whether they were tn7/- 
i»g to support those out of the 
products of their own labour, they 
no doubt would, by a very great 
majority,, determine in the affirm- 
ative. For, were there no human 
laws to force them, or inventions 
to induce them, sympathy* and na- 
tural affection would prompt them 
to support children, the aged, sick, 
and infirm. This we see is done 
in uncivilized nations, where the 
tise of money or laws is little un- 
derstood : and in all civilised na- 
tions, where the blessings of these 
have been felt, the general con« 
viction of Jthe necessity pf keeping 



dangers which surround, and anx- 
iety to get. rid of the miseries 
which always goad, those who are 
unprotected by governments and 
laws, will always induce the la- 
borious to support Legislators^ 
Judges, Speculators, Comedians^ 
&c. &c. Thus, the preservation 
and comfort of those people, who, 
for the public good, ought to bo 
supported without bodily labour^ 
is secured upon something more 
permanent than the laws and in- 
ventions of man. But| though the 
maintenance of these is secured by 
the laws of nature, anterior and 
paramount to all other laws, 'yel 
without inventions of man, found-* 
ed upon those natual laws, and 
brought to their aid, caprice or 
accident might leave to neglect , 
several of those people, yea, might 
even let many of them perish of 
want. 

Hence the use and propriety of 
human inventions, to aid natural 
laws— to make them as universal 
tn application as they ave^perma^ 
Bent in principle ; that all who 
ought, should be secured from the 
grinding fatality ofiman^corporal 
labour ; which is a sort of corporal ' 
punishment. How to be pitied^ 
how to be sympathised with^ and 
respected, are those upon whoii^ 
this lot falls ! . But, alas I how 
often do they experience the re- 
verse, even from those . who are 
supported by their bounty ! But 
to return. 

Money, which though it is in 
itselfa nonsignificant, yet as by 
the common bonsent* of noankind 
it will procure for its possessor 
any purchaseable commodity ha 
may staud in need of, it being the 
most commodious medium of £x«» 
change we know of, labourers are 
always willing to take it as a re*. ^ 
ward, and in exchange for the ex-* 
tra produets o( their own labouci 
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and thas, those products may with 
facility be applied to the maiute* 
nance of those, who, as to bodily 
labour, ooght to be idle. 

This is the use of money. Its 
use is purely artificial. Money is 
not intrinsically valuable. We 
cau neither eat, drink, wear, nor 
comfortably sleep upon it; or make 
shelter of it, to \icreen us from t1ie 
severities of the weather. And yet, 
Dotwithstanding its real insiguifi- 
caiice,on account of its artificial use, 
labourers, after their own wants are 
satisfied, out of the products of 
their own labour^ are always will- 
ing to exchange for ft, even the 
necessaries of life. Thus, as mo- . 
ney at once pleases the producers 
and givers of those necessaries, 
and at the same time procures the 
Support df the receivers of them, it 
19 a most invaluable accommoda- 
tion to mankind ! ' 

Having found the origin, and 
y^e of money, let us consider whe- 
tler it has not suiFered the com- 
mon fate of most other useful in- 
ventions ; whether it has not been 
abused, and how this abuse ha» 
been etfected, and how it operates 
upon society. 

That money has been and i* 
ftily abused requires but little 
consideration to perceive, and no 
observations to prove. The other 
two parts of the inquiry will re- 
quire more attention^ and close 
consideration. 

Two propoMtions written by na- 
ture, and therefore as incontrover- 
tible as any in Eiirlid, are, First, 
That whoever does not labour for 
his own living, let him possess and 
expend as much money ashe^may, 
is for the common necessaries of 
life only a pensioner on the indus- 
try of others. Second, That those 
who do labour for their own living, 
axe originally, and by the laws of 
,nature, the only independent peo- 
ple in the world. Then here we 
must again ask, how is it that the 



most idle are Vnany of them the 
richest and most independent, 
whilst the most laborious, are the 
poorest and most servife ? These 
phoeiiomena, are prtneipally pro- 
duced by abusing that artificial 
blessing, money. By letting arti- 
fice triumph oyer, instead of aid- 
ing, nature. 

In order to find how this, in re- 
ference to the abuse of money, ha» 
been effected, we must consider^ 
that whatever decreases the quan- 
tity of circulating money in a 
State decreases in ,the same pro- 
portion the price of purchaseable 
commodities in that State. So 
that, were tlie quantity of money 
reduced one half, supposing the 
quantity of gopds to remain the | 
same, the price of goods wonldt 
be thereby reduced one^half too. 
This I apprehend is easy to coa-^ 
ceive; because,if you have this year 
only half as much money as yow 
had last, and still have the same 
quantity of goods to purchase, yoilJ 
are under the necessity of giving* 
only half the price you did laett 
year, for the best of b\1 possible 
reasons — because yo« have no* 
more to give. Now, upon the ver/* 
same orinciple, should any thing: 
increase would the price of pur-*' 
chassable commodities increase 
too ? If we have double the cip*» 
culating cash, we give double the 
price for what we purchase. 

Now we all know, that, for 
about the last century, the price o^ 
commodities has been gradual lys' 
increasing, which, according tO' 
the above rule, necessarily im*- 
plies the gradual increase of our 
money : and how can this be the 
case, when almost every person* 
we meet is complaining of the 
want of money? 

A truth, essential to the under* 
standing of this apparent mystery 
is, that, though what we call mo- 
ney is coined metal ^ yet, what- 
ever ia.used as money; though st- 
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he in reality only paper; has, by 
fbat use»all the efFects of money^ 
«ridy iu fact, is money. 

MFow let us turn our eye but for 
•ne minute, aiid «« see how bu- 
sily employed. are the Exchequer, 
the Exchaoge, Trading-Coiiipa- 
nies, Money-Corjiorations, Con- 
tractors, Private Banjiers^ Pri- 
late Traderf, &c. &.l\ in coining 
and inundating the kingdom with 
a money which did not originate 
ID industry, and> therefore, like 
all other money, is not natural 
property, and which never costs 
them any thing, though they exact 
interest, and bring others in debt- 
ors for it, — I mean Paper Credit, 
1 say^ if we give this the slightest 
consideration, and recollect that 
this has all been fal^ricated within 
little more than a century, and is 
still continued) and keeps gra* 
dually, or, perhaps, I might say» 
lapidly increasing, we shall imme- 
diately perceive the reason of the 
gradual increase in the price of 
eur purchaseable commodities, es- 
pecially of the. necessaries pf life, 
nvbich has at length arisen to such 
a pitch as almost to create an ab- 
solute famine amongst those very 
people who are originally and na- 
turally the possessors, because the 
producers, of every thing. We 
Uius see that it is the abuse of 
money 9 that supernatural fountain 
of property, which first caused 
those unnatural sights^ the sla- 
tishly-laborious starving of want, 
and the idle living in luxur y Do 
we not here, too, find the cause of, 
■N-of which we all feel the bad ef- 
fects,— monopoly, scarcity of mo- 
ney, abbreviations of liberty, fre- 
quency of foreign wars, &c\ &c. ? 

But, before we take a full view 
of large creations and emissions 
of money, it may be aiecessar^' to 
mak-e some observations upon 
another method, besides that of 
creation, which the Exchequer, 
the great fountain of mouey, has 
of raieitjg it. 



The method alluded to is ano- 
ther limb of the same monster^ 
though it operates in' quite a diffe- 
rent wayt — it is thnt of raising 
mone}'., not by new creation, but 
by !i^w taxes. The former, we 
have seen, injures the laberious,» 
by raising the price of the neces- 
saries of life;— -we shall now^ see, 
that the latter injures them, by 
diminishing the quantity of their 
money. Thus the muney-(rans« 
actions of the Exchequer are 
doubly prejudicial ; for, whether 
it issues moqey, or receives money, 
it has an in|urions effect upon la- 
bour. Paradoxical- as this may 
appear, it is strictly and precisely 
the case. Bat let us descend to 
proofs ; — and, on the subject of 
taxation, we will take for our ex- 
amples some of the most unex- 
ceptionable, or, as they are called, 
some of the most popular taxes, 
—those upon attorneys, hair-pow- 
der, coaches, wines, and, lastly,, 
upon dogs. Some people rejoice, 
as much at the idea of a tax upon 
these last, as if the poor dogs, and 
not their masters, were to pay it. 

Our inquiry is, who ultimately 
pays the taxes« To facilitate this 
inquiry. Jet us take for an exam* 
pie tlie tax upon a nobleman's 
carriage. His Lordship pays it* 
True. But, if he pays, no nmt- 
ter to what amount, a tax into the 
Exchequer, dees not he pay pre- 
cisely the same sum less some- 
where else? (Most likely to some 
of his tradesmen or dependents.) 
And thus, though His Lordship 
pays it, and is thereby injured and 
put to an inconvenience, yet a'no* 
ther i« deprived of it. But, per- 
haps His Lordship, by raising his 
rents, or by sopne other method, 
indemnifies himself, and thus pays, 
amongst his tradesmen and others, 
a8 much as he did before. -— 
Though this by no means mends 
the matter, yet it is au inevitable 
consequence of every tax, that 
the immediate payer must either 
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pay less ot raise more m some 
otJief place ; and, in either ca«»e, 
.anotht^r person is injured to its 
i'u 11 amount, and that it keeps be- 
ing shitted off the- shoulders of 
one upou those of another, till 
at last it is taken out of labour, 
i'or there is no other nutural foun- 
tain of property. It is absolutely 
impussibie that any tax ran ulti<p 
mately rest any v^here else ; — for, 
AS in the first instance, the imme- 
diate payer of every tax must ei- 
ther raise more or pay less 80nie» 
where else, so it is in the second, 
and all the intermediate instances* 
^Every man who ii called upon to 
pay it, and every one who otiiy 
.misses it, must likewise either 
raise more or pUy less elsewhere* 

Let us put and trace the effects 
of both the cases ef the tax upon 
His Lordship^s carriage, one of 
which we see must happen. Then 
let us first suppose that HisLord- 
fhip does not indemnify himself 
by raising the siirta any other way. 
Ju'this case. His Lordship's de- 
pendent IS supposed net to pay, 
but only to miss it, which, of the 
two, appears to be the most fa-^ 
vourable supposition. But who 
does not immediately percgive, 
that h^ who only misses it, like 
His Lordship who pays it, must 
either raise more, or pay less than 
if he had received it, and that the 
next immediate dependent is like- 
wise guided by the same neces- 
sity ?— There is no avoiding it. — 
Every farthing which is missed in 
receiving, by every one of the im- 
mediate dependents, supposing 
him not to subsist by bodily la- 
bour, must likewise be missed in 
paying, and then another misses 
it too : and thus, either by miss- 
ing or paying, it may be traced 
to the first payer, however firle* 
vated^ down (where will it tumble 
before it rests?) to him who la- 
bours for his living. It is hke a 
atone tumbling down a deep well. 

VOL, X. 



It may, in its passage, hit this 
^ide and that side, but it can ne- 
ver rest, till it lights on the head 
of him who stands at the bottom. 

If th<s inevitable effect of the 
tax, which His Lordship does not 
m^ke anotner pay for him, but 
which he actually, without any iu- 
deninification, pays out of his own 
pocket, be made apparent to the 
R-ruder, it is, perhapti, unneces- 
sary to particularize the staj^es of 
its eff»-^cts, when His Lordship, 
by raisins: his rents, or by some 
other method, does make others 
pay it for him. But, howtver, 
let us just give the other supposi- 
tion a tliought or two. Suppose, 
in order to provid'* for the tax. 
His Lordship raises his rents; — it 
is evident, that, in this case, the te- 
nants must, in their turn, either 
raise more or pay less than if His 
Lordship had not raised thf-m ; 
and then the dependents of tlie 
tenants must do the same; aud the 
dependents of those dependent* 
are bound by the same fate. And 
thus, as in the other instance, it 
runs down to the very bottom of 
society before it stops, — to the la- 
borious. Aod it signifies not si 
pin to the ultimate payer, the la- 
bourer, where the tax is first laid, 
whether upon attorneys, hair- pow- 
der, wines, coaches, doj^s, or any . 
other article ; for, all taxes, be 
they laid where they may, musi 
ultimately.be paid by labour. —- 
There is no other natural fountain 
of property. The labourer is the 
only person upon whom, by its 
natural weight, it is sure to fall; 
and upon whom, when it has fall- 
en, he, too, is the only person who 
cannot shift it upon somebody 
else. 

But let' us see how it operaf^ 
upon the labourer. The very 
same principle regulates the tax 
when it was paid by the fii'st, and 
all the intermediate payers. .Con- 
sequently, he, top, must either 

D 
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raise more or paj less thau if the 
tax had not fallen upon him. -^ 
observe the difference either of 
these effects has upon Jiim, to what 
they have upon any of the stages 
of life which do not depend upon 
labour. First, then, let ^s sup* 
pose he is not able to make any 
other person ioderanify him ; and, 
therefore, only pays less in conse- 
quence of paying his share of the 
tax. Here we cannot helpseeing, 
that, like all the rest of Ihem, if 
he pays less, he buys and enjoys 
less;— but then, whilst his supe- 
riors only relinquish luxuries or 
conveniences, he is obliged to re- 
linquish part of the necessaries, 
or at least some of the common 
comforts of life^ or else he must 
relinquish his little comfort of ease, 
and pay it by additional degrees 
of labour. But then, perhaps, 
you will say, let him make his em- 
ployer give him more money for 
4iis labour. Alas! how difficult is 
this to effect ! — We all know that 
the great body of labourers, the 
source of .all oar enjoyments, are 
at this day groaning under the 
greatest of distresses, because they 
cannot effect this. The ris^ in 
the price of the necessaries of 
life always distresses the labour- 
er greatly, and for some time be- 
fore he gets a relieving and ade- 
quate rise in his wages;, and, in 
the interim, he severely suffers. 

The labourer has. indeed, ot)^ 
method of paying trie tax which 
none of the others have — ^by an ad- 
ditional degree of labour* This 
would not be shifting it on any 
body else : nor, in consequence 
of thrs, would any body else miss 
it : nor would this, Exchequer 
liJce, be creation of new money : 
but it would be, what is far bet- 
ter for mankind, new creation of 
real and natural property, for 
which, though it would not be his- 
own, yet perhaps he might obtain 
from his employers some reward 



for producting. An additionnl de- 
gree of labour ! As if the string of 
exertion were not already so tight- 
ly drawn, as to be nearly ready l^ 
snap ! 

This has, perhaps, been chieffy 
prevented of late years, by the la- 
bourer's greater exertions, scan- 
tier provisions, and *^ the abbre- 
viations of labour, by the inven- 
tions of ingenious men in mecha- 
nics and chemistry." But remem- 
ber, that almost any bow may be 
bent till it breaks. 

If the Reader has got clear ideas 
of— First, how taxes diminish the 
labourer's money, cr^ increase hia 
labour — (for money is now his 
source too ; the products of his la- 
bour, which, by nature, are hrs 
own, being now claimed by some 
money- proprietor, before the Ift- 
bourer even strikes a stroke for 
their production) ;— if then the 
Reader has^ got a clear idea how 
taxes dimmish the labourer'^ 
means of procuring the common 
comforts of life, viz. by taking in- 
to the Exchequer part of what he 
labours fur, aud ought to put into 
his own pocket ; thus diminish* 
ing the quantity of his money, or 
increasing the quantity of labour ; 
and can, at the same time, clear- 
ly combine this idea with the other 
cause of his oppression — that oT 
enhancing, by creation of new 
money, the price of what he must 
purchase ; the one taking a part 
from him, and the other depreci- 
ating the remainder of his mo- 
ney ;— let us proceed to a still 
more comprehensive view of the 
subject, and consider the abuse of 
money as it relates to the National 
Debt, as it is called. 

Who are the creditors of the Na- 
tion ? The moneyed interest. The 
best general description that I can 
give of them is, that they are the 
people who have got most of the 
circulating money already in thefr 
possessiooy hariug, besides the pri* 
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vilege of creating pounds sterling, 
principal stock, merely by stamp- 
ijig and scratching over slips of 
paper, have likewise been for years 
receiving, as interest for this pa- 
per, out of the labour, the public 
taxes* They may very properly, in 
opposition to labour, the fountain 
of natural property, be styled, ac- 
cording to their own phrase, the 
moneyed interest ; for they, in 
conjunction with the Exchequer, 
which they support, are the foun- 
tain of artiticial property. Then, 
who are the debtors ? Laboi^r- 
ers : those whose .exertion8y after 
supplying their own wants, and 
the wants, both real and luxuri- 
ous, of every idle person in the. 
kingdouiy are already put to full 
stretch to pay the interest of this 
paper, and are therefore poor, 
wretchedly poor, and distressed. 
Thus, those who have nothing left, 
are debtors, whilst those who have 
received alt, are creditors ! !— Let 
now, the Reader look one mo- 
ment at these facts, and consider, 
whether it be possible for this debt 
ever to be paid* No : it is impos' 
siblel Let him, who is able, dis- 
prove the assertion* 

Tiiese debts can only be paid 
by new taxes/ These taxes, we 
have already seen, must be paid 
out of labour ; and labour has al- 
ready more upon its back than it 
oughi to have : and much more, 
however willing, it cannot bear. 
Aad how much, much, very^nuch 
more is wahted to pay off the Na- 
tional Debt ! 

Our Sinking Fund is a bubble. 
I wonder people can sink their 
judgements so as to be gulled 
by it. For (to repeat it) these 
debts can only be paid by new 
taxes. I'hese taxes, we have be- 
fore seen, must be paid out of la- 
bour ; and how is it possible that 
labour, after supplying the reaf 
and superfluous wants of thera- 
selvi^, and all other persons in the 



kingdom, c^a pay this debt ?•— 
Labourers are already put to full 
stretch; and they have no bank'« 
ing-house, no intoxicating, artilS- 
cial, dnd supernatural brewery of 
property, or they might repay in 
paper, a debt which is contracted 
in paper. When, therefore, they 
pay debts, they are obliged to dip 
their pitcher into the old and na- 
tural fountain of property — bodily 
labour ; and this is already taxed 
too high. It is impossible for it to 
be paid. And what makes this 
peculiarly distressing is, that the 
debtor is always the slave of his 
creditor. Without referring you 
for a proof of this to the present 
condition of labourers, whose case 
we have now under consideration^ 
be so good as to look on the debtor 
side of all the pri(»on»in the king- 
dom, and you will there see this 
written in capitals ! 

But how was this debt contract- 
ed ? How was it pot^sible that in- 
dustry should lay herself under 
such everlasting obligations to idle- 
ness ? . Why the. Exchequer ma- 
naged the business bet^^een the 
labourers and the moneyed inte- 
rest : and it was managed some- 
thing in this way: (Industry's a 
fool, and Idleness as subtle as the 
devil;} The Exchequer wants a 
certain sum of money, for sume 
particular purpose. They have 
prudential reasons for not attempt- 
ing to raise this sum immediately 
by new taxes, and issue, there- 
fore, what they call Exchequer- 
Bills ; which are pieces of paper, 
purporting to be securities for cer->* 
tain sums of money. The Bank 
of England discounts this paper; 
which means, that they give the. 
Exchequer, other pieces of paper 
for it. Then the sums written 
dowu upon, this last piece of pa- 
per (for, observe, the sums of 
money arfe not raised,) are fund- 
ed, as they call it: that is, the 
public are said to be debtors to the 
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Bank for the amount thus noted 
down, and are saddled with an 
annuity as interest for this debt. 
Or aoinettmes the Bank of Eng- 
land, or some other paper-manu- 
factory, without any Exchequer- 
Bill* or discount, will lend the 
Exchequer paper by bushels. But 
cither way it amcJuutsto the same 
tiling, for labourers are still debtois 
in laborious property to the 
amount of the sums written 
downi artd must pay interest for 
it. Or the case "may be put in this 
vfuy 

Three men are supposed to 
iheet together. ^ One of them, 
knowing himself to be a stupid 
kind of fellow about mystical sub- 
jects, and bei^i^ honest and un- 
suspecting, puts a good deal ef 
contidence in one of the other 
two, deputes him to be his agent, 
and then retires. The third per- 
son and ihe deputy fall to business. 
<* I," says the Agent, " want 
some money."—" 0» I'll raise 
the sum," says the third person ; 
*« I suppose it does not signify 
lithether it be gold, silver, copper, 
err paper, you will take it," — *' By 
ail mean»j," replies the other, 
«' provided you will take such pa- 
per as I may issue in turn. 1 can 
have no objection, if the gentle- 
man, who I suppose now at home 
about his own business, be will- 
ing to be brought in debtor for the 
sum (though, by the bye, what 1 
shall give you, never cost me, nor 
any body belong^ing to me, the 
eight part of one per cent.) ^nd 
will pay me interest for it."— 
" C-Tll answer for that," Bays 
the Agent ; and the business is 
finished. 

Now is not this a pretty fair re-., 
presentation of the manner ip 
' which the National "Debt has*be»n 
contracted ? And if this transac- 
tion had taken place in a private 
house, amongst private people, 
ihould we not call one party a 



fool, and the other swindlers? 
And sliould we not afterwards see, 
as we now do, the one starving iu' 
rags and poverty, atid the others 
living in idleness and iu:!ciiry ? 
Contrast the condition of all those 
who work for their living, out of 
whose labour alone the taxes, both* 
principal and interest, if ever they 
be, must be paid, who are un-' 
questionably the sinews of the 
State, upon whom we all depend 
for existence. ^ i say, compare 
their condition with that of those^ 
and the dependents of those, who 
manage this business, and brings 
likev/ise into this account the con«* 
dition of the leeches who sur« 
round the Stock-Exchange, who 
are almost every monrb imposing 
upon us witii a pack of lies, in or«< 
der to filch us of our property ; and 
you have the proper answer. 

The National Debt ! Of what 
does it consist ? Paper. And for 
this paper labour is to pay, and 
luxury to receive interest ! Ayej 
and for which, too, labour is to be 
brought in .debtor, to the amount 
of millions, and millione, and hun« 
dreds of millions of money, though 
it never cost tbem-^the fabrica*. 
tors of this money — the receivers 
of our taxes — the. creditors,— 
I say, though it never cost them 
the value of so many pins ! ! {-— 
Wonder, O Heavens, — and be 
astonished, O Earth, at the folly^ 
the stupidity, and the viHany of 
mankind ! What a picture have 
we here prebented to our tiew !— « 
Industry, the mother of plenty 
and independence, inextricably 
involved in debt and in rags!-^ 
Idleness, the source ,of beggary 
and Vassalage, rolling in luxury, 
and claiming . industry as her 
property !--^-^Natural property, 
which supplies us with ali the 
necessaries of life, without which 
our very existence could not be 
protracted beyond a few hours, 
swallowed up in the aiUvoracious 
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vortex of artificial property, which 
consists of no one article^ but 
which we could do without ! This 
is monopolizing with a vengeance i 
We have lately heard a great 
noise about manopolizing butch* 
en^ and bakers, and farmers, and 
many more, who^ on account of 
tiieir ranking with the rnost useful 
of society, have been first singled 
out and most abused, avid no 
doubt have, according to their 
means, been guilty ; but who in 
liusiness is not guilty f for, by our 
extravagant abuse of money, and 
particutjarly by jthat money-moun- 
tain, the National Debt, and its 
causes and consequences, tiiere is 
necessarily established, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the day-labourer, a systematic 
gradation of monopoly, of both 
property and of power ; and every 
branch of trade and stage of so« 
ciety produces monopolizers, and 
is injured by it : for, when some get 
more than their share, others must 
do wiHi less than their's« 

fTo be continued J . 



A JUST AND IMPARTIAL REVIEW OF 
THE FUNDS OF ENGLAND : 

Shaving the consequences of a Public Bank 

hang at the disposal of any Minister,-^ 

By the late Dr. PRICE. 

First printed inijjo, 

•— ^^^-^^ 

At the Revolution, the specie 
of the kingdom amounted, accord- 
ing to Davenaiit's account, to ei*"!!- 
teen millions and a half. From 
the accession to the year 1772, 
there were'^coined at the mint near 
twenty^nine millions of gold ; and 
in ten years only of thi« time, or 
from January 1759to January 176*9, 
there were coined eight millions 
and a half^ But it has appeared 
lately, that the gold specie now 
left in the kingdom* is no more than 

♦ That is to say, in the year 1776. The 
Reader will bear in mind, that this was 
wrictea 9$ years ago> and speaks of the 
tn^te of things at that period.— -Editor. 



about twelve millions. and a halH 
Not 60 much a» half a million <kf 
DiUer sperie has been coined thestf 
sixty years; and it cannot be sap^ 
poiied that the quantity of it noir 
in circulation exceeds two or three 
millions. The whole specie of tbe 
kingdom, therefore, is probably nt 
this time about fourteen or fifteea 
millions. Of thiswise veral milliooi 
niu%t be hoarded at the Bank. — 
Our circulating specie, therefore^ 
appears to be greatly decreased ;— * 
but our wealth, or the quantity of 
money in the kingdom, it greatly 
increased* This is paper to a vast 
amount, issued in almost ever5r 
corner of the kingdom, and parti-' 
cularly by the Bank of England* 
While this paper maintains its ere* 
dit, it answers all the purposes of 
specie, and is in all respects the 
same with money. 

Specie represents some real vz* 
lue in gooei8 or commodities. Oa 
the cptitrary, paper represents im- 
mediately nothing but specie* It 
is a promise or obligation, which 
the emitter brings himself under t^i 
pay a given sum in coin; and it 
owes its currency .te the credit of 
the emitter, or to an opinion that 
he is able to make good his engage- 
ment ; and/what the sum speciiied 
may be receivefl upon being de- 
manded. Paper, therefore, repre- 
sents coin, and coin represents real 
value : that is, thex>ne is a sign of 
wealth, the other is the sign of that 
sign. But farther : Coin is a 
universal sign of wealth, and wilL 
procure it every where. Jt ,will 
bear any alarm, and stand any- 
shock. On the contrary, paper« 
owing its currency to opinion, ha« 
only a local and imaginary value. 
It can stand no shock. It is de- 
stroyed by the approach of danger, 
or even the suspicion of danger. 

In short, Coin is the basis of our 
Paper-credit ; and, were it either all 
destroyed, or were only the quan- 
tity of it reduced beyond a certain 
limits the paper-circulation of the 
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Kingdom would sink at once.— 
But, were our paper destroyed, 
the coin would not only remain, 
but rise in value, in proportion to 
the quantity of paper destroyed. 

From this account it. follows, 
that ^8 far as, io any circumstances, 
specie is not to be procured in ex- 
change for paper, it represents no- 
thing, and is worth nothing. — ^ 
The specie of this Kingdom is in^ 
considerably, compared With the 
amount of the paper circulating 
in it. 

This is generally believed ; and, 
therefore, it is natural to inquire 
how its currency is supported. — 
The answer is easy. It is sup- 
, ported in the same manner with all 
other bubbles. Were all to de- 
mand specie in exchange for their 
Botes, payment could not be made : 
but, at the same time that this is 
known, every one trusts that no 
alarm producing such a demand 
will happen, while he holds the 
paper he is possessed of; and that 
if it should happen, he would.stand 
a chance for being ftrst paid, Bnd 
this makes him easy. But let any 
events happen which threaten dan* 
ger, and every one will become 
diffident. A run will take place, 
anil a bankruptcy follow. 

This is an account of what has 
often happened in private credit.— 
And it is also an account of what 
will (if no change of measures 
take place) happen some time or 
other in public credit. The de- 
scription I have given of our paper- 
circulation implies, that nothing 
can he more dehcate or hazardous. 
It is an immense fabric, with its 
bead in the clouds, that is conti- 
nually trembling with every ad- 
verse blast and every fluctuation of 
trade : and which, " like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, may in a 
moment vanish, and leave no wreck 
behind." The destruction of a 
few books at the Bank,— an im- 
provement in the art of forgery, — 



the landing of a body of French 
troops on our coasts, — insurrec^ 
tions threatning a Revolution in 
Government, — or any events that 
should produce av general panic, 
however groundless, would at 
once annihilate it, and leave us 
without any other medium of trat« 
fie than ^ quantity of specie, 
scarcely equal in amount to the 
money now drawn from the public 
by the taxes. It would, there- 
fore, become impossible to pay 
the taxes. The revenue would, 
fail. Near a hundred and forty 
millions of property would be de- 
stroyed* The whole' frame of Go* 
vernment would fall to pieces, ^|i|| 
a state of nature would take^l«ce« 
What a dreadful situation ! 

These are subjects on which X 
should have chosen to be silent^ 
did 1 not think it necessar3'^, that ' 
this country should be ^|>pri;^e<i 
and warned oif the danger which 
threatens it* This danger is 
created chiefly by the National 
Debt. High taxes are necessary to^ 
support a great Public Debt, andi^ 
large supply of cash is necessary 
to support high ta^es. This cash 
we owe to our paper,, and in pro'^ 
portion to our paper must be the 
productiveness of our taxes. -^ 
King William's wars drained the 
kingdom of its specie. This sunk 
the revenue, and distressed Go- 
vernment. .In 1694, the Bank 
was established, and the ^Cingdoioa 
was provided with a substitute for 
specie. The^ taxes became pro- 
ductive again, the revenue rose, 
and government was relieved. --« 
Ever since that period, our pa^er 
and taxes have been increasing 
together, and supporting one ano- 
ther; and one rea8on»-undoubted- 
ly, of the. late increase in tha 
productiveness^' of our taxes has 
been the increase of our paper. 

Were there no public debt, there 
would be no occasion for half the 
present taxes. Our paper-circula- 
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tion might be reduced. The ba- 
lance of trade would tarn in our 
favour. Specie would flow in 
upon us. The quantity of pfo- 
perty destroyed by a failure of 
our paper-credit (should it in such 
circumstances happen) would be 
140 millions less; and, therefore, 
the shock attendiug it would be 
tolerable. But iu the present 
state of things, whenever a^iy ca- 
lamity or panic shall produce such 
a failure, the shock attending it 
will be intolerable. May Heaven 
soon raise up for us some great 
Statesmen who "shall see these 
things; and enter into effectual 
measures, if not now too late, for 
extricatiug and preserving us ! 

Public Banks are, undoubtedly, 
attended with great conveniences. 
But they also do great harm ; and, 
if theii emissions are not restrain- 
ed, and conducted with great wis- 
dom, they may prove the most 
pernicious of all institutions, not 
•nly by substituting fictitious for 
real wealtb,— by increasing luxury, 
—by raising the prices of provi- 
sions, — by concealing an unfa- 
vourable balance of trade, — and 
by rendering a kingdom incapable 
of bearing any internal tumults or 
external attacks, without the dan- 
ger of a dreadful convulsion; but 
particularly by becoming instru- 
ments iu the hands of' Ministers 
of State to increase their influence, 
to lessen their dependence on the 
people, and to keep up a delusive 
shew of public prosperity » when, 
perhaps, ruin may be near. There 
is, in truth, nothing that a go- 
vernment may not do with such a 
mine at its command as a Public 
Bank, while it can maintain its 
credit; nor, tl-.erefore, is there 
any thing more likely to be impro- 
perly and dangerously used.— But 
;to return to what may be more ap- 
plicable to our own state at pre- 
sent. 

Among the causes that may pro- 



duce a failure of paper-credit, 
there are two which it may be ne- 
cessary particularly to consider.— 
The. first is " An unfavourable Ba- 
lance of Trade." This, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which it 
takes place, must turn the course 
of foreign exchange against us, raise 
the price of bullion, and carry off 
our specie. 

The danger to which this n ould 
expose us is obvious ; and it has 
been much increased by the new 
coinage of the gold specie which 
began in 1773. Before th is coinage^ 
the greatest pai*t of our gold coin 
being light, but the same in cur- 
rency as if it bad been heavy, al- 
ways remained in the kingdom. 
But, being now full weight, when- 
ever a v(Frong , balance of foreign 
trade alters the course of exchange, 
and gold in coin becomes of less 
value than in bullion, there is rea- 
son to fear, that it will be melted 
down in such great quantities, and 
exhausted so fast, as in a little time 
to leave none behind '; the conse- 
quence of which must prove, that 
the whole superstructure of paper- 
credit, now supported by it, will 
break down. The only remedy, in 
such circumstances, is an inctease 
of coinage at the mint. But this 
will operate too slowly ; and, by 
raising the price of bullion, will 
only increase the evil.— It is the 
Bank that at such a time must be 
the immediate sufierer: for it is 
from* thence that those who want 
coin for any other purpose will al- 
ways draw it. 

For many years before 1773, the. 
price of gold in bullion had been, 
from two to three per cent, higher 
than in com. This was a tempta- 
tion to melt down and export 
the coin, which could not be re- 
sisted. Hence arose a demand for 
it on the Bank ; and consequently, 
the necessity of purchasing bnllion, 
at a toss, for a new coinage. But 
the more coin the Bank procured 
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in tbi» way, the lower its price b6r 
came in comparison with that of 
bullion, and the faster it vanished ; 
and, consequently,^ the more iie- 
cewary it became to coip ag^ain, 
imd the greater loss fell upon 
the Bank»-Had things continued 
inoch longer iuljjis train, the cout 
fequences might hafve proved very 
serious. I atn by no iDe^ns suffi-* 
ci^ntly informed to be able to as- 
Bgn the causes whioh have produced 
the change that happened in 1773. 
But, without doubts the state of 
fhiogs that took place before that 
year must be expected to retqm. 
The iluctuatiou of trade, in its best 
fttate, renders this unavoidable. 

The second event, ruinous to our 
paper-circulatioD, is a de^ciencv in 
the revenue. As a failure of our 
paper would destroy tlie revenue, 
so a failure of the revenue, or any 
Considerable diminution of it, 
would destroy our paper. The 
"Sank is the support oi' our Pa* 
per; and the support of the Bank 
is the credit of government. Its 
principal securities are a capital 
of inany millions lent to govern- 
ment; and money continually ad- 
vanced to a vast amount on the 
Land-Tax, and Malt^Tax, Sink- 
ing-Fund, Exchequer-Bills, ^avy^ 
Bills, &c. Should, therefore, de- 
ficiencies jn the revenue bring go- 
vernment under any difficulties, all 
these securities would losf their va- 
lue, and the Bank jaud GoYern- 
ment, and all private and public 
credit, would fall together.-^ Let 
any one here imagine, what would 
probably follow, were it but sus- 
pected by the public in general, 
that the taxes were so fallen, as not 
to produce enough to pay the inter- 
est of the public debts, besides 
bearing the ordinary expenses of 
the nation ; and that, in order to 
supply the deficiency and to hide 
the calamity, it had been necessary 
in any one year to anticipate tli^ 
taxes, and to borrow of the Bank- 
In such circumstances I can scarce* 



)y deubt, but an alarm would 
spread of the most dangerous ten- 
dency. — The next foreign war, 
should it prove half as (expensive 
as this last, will probably -occasion 
such a deficiency, and bring our 
afi'airs to that crisis towards which 
they have been hmg tending 11! 

Had we continued in a state of 
profound peace, it could not have 
admitted of any diminution. What 
then mult follow, when the most 
profitable branches of our trade are 
destroyed ; when the Empire is aU 
but lost ; when an addition of many, 
millions is'made to the public debt ; 
and when, at the^ same time, per- 
haps, some millions are taken away 
from the revenue ? — I shudder at 
the prospect, — A kingdi^m, on an 
^dge so perilous, should think of 
iiothing but a retreat! 

To prevent this, some of our 
worst taxes might be taken off. 
The Public would receive our ma-- 
nufactures cheaper. Our Paper- 
currency might be restrained. Our 
whole Force would be free to meet 
at any time foreign danger — the in- 
fluence of the Crowja would be re^ 
duced ; our Parliament would be- 
come less dependent; and the king- 
dom might, perhaps, be restored to 
a situation of permament safety and 
prosperity. 

To conclude. — An important 
Revolution in the affairs of this 
Kingdom seems to be approaching. 
If ruin is not to be our lot» all that 
has been lately done must be un- 
done, and new measures adopted : 
—by subjecting to new regulati- 
ons the administration of the fi-' 
nances ; and by establishing mea- 
sures for exterminating coruuption, 
and restoring the constitutfon. For 
my own part :— If this is not to be 
the consequence of any future 
changes in the Ministry^ and the 
System of CorruptM)u, lately so 
much improved, is to go on, — I 
think it totally indifferent to. the 
kingdom^ who arc in or who oi^t of 
power. 
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bsseI meeting. 

The Meeting of the Friends of 
Reform, holdenat Chelmsford, on 
Saturday, August the 3d, was more 
respectable than numerous, on ac- 
coruniof the general employment of 
agriculturists in the harvest. The 
Shire-Hall, which contains more 
than 300 persons, was nearly full, 
besides a concourse of persons who 
^mained in the Court. 

Mr. Du Cane was called to the 
t:haif, on the motion of Mr. Mon- 
tagu Burgoyne, and shortly open- 
ed the business of the Meeting, by 
stating, that they were assembled 
for the purpose of exercising the 
most valuable of their privileges, — 
the right of petitioning against 
public grievances; and he thought 
that this great right could not be 
exercised on any matter of greater 
importance than on the question 
which would be submitted to them 
respecting a Reform in Parliament. 

The Reverend Mr. Onley then 
rose, and said, that he was extreme* 
ly sorry that the two Members for 
the county were not present at this 
Meeting ; and he was sorry that so 
many of the great ]and*holders of 
the county were absent upon the 
present occasion. He thought that 
the question of Reform ought, to 
be particularly interesting to the 
land-holders; as, under the present 
corrupt system of representation, 
their interests appear likely to be 
overwhelmed by the great prepon- 
derance of^what is called ihemoneyed 
interest. ' He had long contended 
for the necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform, and had been a member 
of the association for that purpose 
in 1793. The leading members 
df that association were now no 
more, and their efforts at that time 
were overwhelmed by party; but 
Still the fire which had then been 
raised vas never quite extingui^h- 

VOt. X. 



.ed,-«-8ome heat still ilemained in the 
embers, and a little gale was suffi- 
cient to rekindle the flame. He 
should not detain them by enume-' 
rating all the instances of the im- 
perfection in the state of our nati- 
onal representation, but would con- 
fine liimself to the state of 4he re- 
presentation of that county, and 
the corunty immediately adjoining. 
They might begin with the borough 
on the opposite coast, Dunwich, 
and with Orfofd, Castle-Riding, 
A Id borough, and Harwich: they 
would find five boroughs in their 
neighbourhood, having at an a^* 
verage about thirty voters each*. 
These five boroughs returned as 
many Representatives to Parlia- 
ment as the five neighbouring 
counties, Suffolk, Norfolk, Kept, 
Hertford, and Cambridge. la a 
House of Commons so constructed 
they not only found nothing done 
in favour of the people, but many 
things against their rights and the 
bests interests of the countr3% In 
the first place, with respect to the 
fatal Expedition to W^lcheren, but 
little inquiry was ever made with - 
respect to the conduct of Ministers 
or of the Generals employed. In 
the second place, he must allude 
"to the re-appointment of the Duke 
of York, with the full consent of 
the House of Commons. He did 
not mean to talk of perfect morality 
for Priijces and others in high situ- 
ations ; but he should only talk of ^ 
that degree of n)orality which was 
supposed necessary in the character 
of a gentleman ; and he would 
leave it to their judgement, whether 
there had been any attention to de-? 
coram' 01* public decency in the re- 
appointment of the Duke to an 
office front which he had been dri- 
ven by the decided and almost una- 
nimous censure of the people of 
this country. He should next ob- 
serve, that Ministers had In the 
House of Commons been directly 
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charged with corruption respecting 
lJl>e traffic for an exchange of a seat 
in Parliament against a \Vritership 
in India^ which is calculated to be 
worth 3000/. This charge those 
Ministers at once confessed, and 
merely justified themselves on the 
notoriety of such practices." As 
well might a felon, indicted for for- 
gery, high way-robbery, or any other 
crime, urge in his defence that such 
crimes were so common that they 
ought not to receive punishment. 
And yet this plea, which a common 
f^lon would find of no avail, was 
the only one upon which Ministers 
demanded and obtained impunity. 
After such conduct from the House 
of Commons on those remarkable 
' recent instances, he thought the 
necessity of a Parliamentary Re- 
form was most obvious. Any thing 
sl\ort of a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation would merely skin the 
ulcer, but would not heal it. He, 
was now' a very old man, and could 
only calculate on living a few years 
longer in. this world. He, there- 
fore, had no private objects in view; 
but declared, that he most sincerely 
believed in his conscience, that,w it h- 
out a Parliamentary Reform, this 
country must absolutely be ruined. 
What boroughs were there in the 
county for which an £ssex Gentle- 
man could venture to propose him- 
self a candidate, without entailing 
on himself such an expense as 
would be a serious injury to his 
younger children ? An election in 
that county was known to have 
cost 50,000/. and therefore the 
great mass of the landed gentle- 
men of the county were prevented 
from aspiring to sei-ve their coun- 
try in Parliament, whatever might 
be their talents and fitness for the 
situation of Member of Parliament. 
It was a great injury, which the 
landed gentlemen received from 
. the corruption of the present sys- 
tem of representation, that the fair 
and honourable object of ambition 



for an enlightened and independent 
country gentle«iian was thus placed 
beyond their reach. If the present 
Representatives of the country 
wouhl pledge themselves to 8^ip« 
port the cause of Reform in Parli- 
ament, they should have his sup* 
port; but he must say, that h^ 
would never support, and he 
thought that the freeholders should 
not support, any candidate, who- 
ever he might be, that wou4d not 
give such a pledge. After reading 
the Resolutions which he had to 
propose to that meeting, he made 
some observations on each sepa- 
rately. As to the Septennial Act, 
he thought that it was a complete ' 
subversion of the Constitution of 
the realm ; and that, if any man. of 
th^ spirit of Hampden had been 
living at that time, he would be 
justified on that ground in refusing 
to pay his taxes. As to .the diffi- 
culty that was apprehended, he 
thought that Parliament had shewn 
that the thing was not so difficult, 
by the reforms which they had 
made in some few of the boroughs. 
In those reforms it was practically 
shewn, that it is very easy te im?- 
prove the constitution of the rottea 
boroughs. The horrible expense 
with which county-elections were 
now attended, was one of the great- 
est evils p and this was an evil 
which it would be ea3y to ren^edy. 
The poll might be taken at the 
same time in the different parishes, 
hundreds, or great towns of a coun- 
ty, as might be thought adviseable. 
The course which bad been taken 
in the Resolutions which he should 
move, and in the Petition which 
would foljow, was not to point out 
any specific plan of Reform ; but 
to point out the evils, and leave the 
remedy to the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. After a few words on the 
state of boroughs in Essex, and oa 
the whimsical charter of Maldon^ 
he exhorted the persons present to 
persevere in their attempts to ob»* 
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tliin a ParliamentaTy Refonn, and 
to be entirely regardless of the abu- 
siv^ tms which might be heaped 
upor. ihena for so doin^. They 
should be satisfied if they were 
obeying the dictates of their owii 
consciences, and sincerely wishing 
and endeavouring to serve their 
coantr}-. He concluded by pro- 
posing the following Resolutions: — 

1. Resolved, That it was averred,'' in a 
Petition to the House of Commons, on 
the 6th of May, 1709> and evidence in 
proof of the facts at the same time tendered 
by <he petitioners, (hat three hundred and 
amen of the Members for England and 
Wales only are not sent to Parliament by 
tlie suffrages of the people; but are, 

' through numerous breaches and evasions 
of the freedom of election therein set for th^ 
returned by one hundred and ffty-four 
Peers and Commoners. And also, that the 
allegations in the said Petition still stand 
on the journsUs of Parliament uncontra- 
<licted. 
' 3. Resolved, That it appears to us nnde- 

. niafole^ that this deplorable decay of popu- 
lar Representation in Parliament, co-opera- 
ting with the Septennial duration of the 
same Parliaments, is a gross and palpable 
departure from the only constitutional cha- 
racter of the. Lower House of Parliament — 
•♦ a fulf and free Representative of the Com- 
jnoBs of this Reaiijn." 
' 8. Resolved^ That the elective franchise 
was, by <• an established principle of our an- 
cient and excellent Constitution,'* distribu- 
ted between the free-holders and the house- 
holders; and therefore, that it is the opi- 
nion of the Meeting, that in addition to the 
land-owners, and in lieu of returns of Par- 

' jiament in the name of depopulated or 
close or venal boroughs the house-holders 
of Great Britain and Ireland, directly pay* 
ing certain assessments to the State, ought, 
except in the case of Teers ot the Realm to 
have a voice in the election of the Members 
of the Commons House of Parliament. 

4. Resolved, That in ffie opinion of 
this Meeting, a law for taking the poll 
of the voters under such r^ulations as 
would preyent in future the ruinous ex- 
pense of contested elections, is not more 
necessary toward the independence and in- 
tegrity of Parliament, than it is for the pre- 
servation of public morals. 

5. Resolved, That the county of Essex, 
Which, in respect of its extent, population, 
commerce, and taxcis, is one of the first 
eounties in the kingdom, may no longer 
be deprived, as it is at present, o{ its fair 
Vid just proportion in the representation 
of the people, nox its inhabitants left under 



the oppressive influence of decayed, depen- 
dent, and corrupted boroughs. 

0. Resolved, That a Petition from free- 
holders and house-holders in Essex be pre- 
sented to the Hou^e of Commons, praying 
for a Parliamentary restoration of the un- 
doubted and fundamental Right of the Peo 
pie to a Representation by free electien to 
short Parliaments : and at the same time 
resolved. That all such leform in the pow- 
ers of electing the Members to sit for them 
in Paihament ought to proceed on the ap- 
proved principles of the English Constitu- 
tioiV of Government, by the three Es- 
tates of Kingi Lords, and Commons, and 
ought not to infringe on the privileges of 
the Peerage, nor on ihe prerogative of the 
Crown. 

Mr. Montagu Burgoj'^ne then 
rose, and addressed the Meeting to 
the following effect: 

Gentlemen, I rise with a consi- 
derable degree of satisfaction, not 
to say exudation, in seconding my 
reverend venerable Friend, in those 
resolutions which h^ve been read 
to 5^ou. I congratulate the county 
of Essex, that, though the present 
meeting is hblden under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, there 
is a display of property, talent, and 
res|)ectability, which /-must do ho- 
nour to therauseof Parliamentary 
Reform, and prove, that it is as 
much the cause of morality, as it 
is of policy and sound governtnent. 
W hen I see so many of my Brother- 
Magistrates and Clergymen of the 
establised church, some of whotn 
have travelled upwards of thirty 
miles from the distant parts of this 
extensive county, 1 am bold to say, 
that the consequence* of this MeiSt- 
ing will be highljr beneficial to the 
Qause of Reform. The unanswer- 
able argnments of the respectable 
mover of the Resolutions will, I 
doubt not, iind their viray to evt-ry 
part of the Empire; in which 1 trust 
every other county will follow the 
example of Kent, Herts, Cornwall, 
and Essex, Gentlemen, you have 
just heard a most respectable Di- 
vine, who for the last forty years 
has deprecated our corrupt system 
of Representation, and who now • 
tells you that it is tiie cause of 
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God) «$ well as of man. It is this 
cause which has brought hiai here» 
with the other Reverend Gentle- 
men, whoseappearance does honour 
to the established chu rch. Havi ng 
expressed the satisfaction I feel on 
this occasion, I think it necessary- 
forme to mention the origin of this 
Meeting in favour of Parliamen- 
tary Reforiti> and to submit to you 
the reasons which induced me, and 
the gentlemen with whom I acted, 
to convene it at a time of the year 
when attendance, on account of the 
liarvest, must be much diminished. 
There is, it is well known, a society 
or club inscituted for the purpose 
of supporting the recurrence of a 
system, which, for the last forty 
•years, has deprived the freeholders 
of all the effects of Representation. 
At their anniversary, in 18 10, it was 
determined to sign a requisition to 
the High SherilF, to convene the 
county for the purpose of petition* 
ing for a Reform of the Commons 
House of Parliament. Such a dis- 
position, appeared in the county^to 
second the efforts of the Freehold- 
ers' Club, that above 500 names 
were soon added to the o-equisition* 
Jt would ,have been presented to 
the High Sheriff in the beginning 
of this year; but the melancholy 
illness of our Sovereign, and the 
pettlemeat of 4he Regency, were 
the caus^ of its being deferred. 
The meeting of theiFiiends of Re- 
form in London, for the calling 
which abov^ two hundred country 
gentlemen of considerable property 
gave their sanction, so much occu- 
pied the attention of some gent I e- 

^ men, who had signed the Essex 
requisition, thi^tit was not present- 
ed till the beginning of last June* 
I must now inform you, that the 
High Sheriff refused to convene 
inhabitant householders, though he 
expressed an inclination to convene 
the Freeholders, if desired by a 
competent number ; and in justice 

• I must say, expressed himself with 



the utmost politeness towards me, 
and the other gentlemen with whom 
I acted. I confess that it was my 
opinion, that it was impossible to 
accede to this, without sacriBcing 
the rights of the InhabitantSj who 
appeared to me to be still more ag- 
grieved than the Freeholders, inas- 
much as, though they payed ti^xes, 
they were not represented, I was 
confirmed in my opinion by the 
authority of ^he great Lord Cam« 
den. Chancellor of England, who 
declared, that according to the 
Constitution, taxation and repre« 
sentation were inseparable ; that it 
could not be otherwise, because 
this Constitution was founded oo 
the immutable laws of nature, 
whose centre is liberty, and com^ 
municates that blessing to every 
subject. The Gentlemen witn 
whom I acted, coincided with me 
in opinion. We, therefore, thought 
it right to lose no time in calling 
^this Meeting of Freeholders and 
"^Inhabitants, which I am proud to 
see so respectably attended. The 
resolutions met with my hearty 
concurrence, because they are ex«» 
pressed in respectful language to 
the Hou«e of Commonls, and be- 
cause they desire nothing specific 
on this important question, in which 
the-best and widest men do not %^ 
gree.. I shall presently have the 
honour of proposing te you a Peti«^ 
tion foiirided on these Resolutions, 
' Gentlemen, it is only by modera-n 
tion and temperance, accompanied 
by firmness and perseverance, that 
we hope to obtain an efficient and 
constitutional Reform of Parlia^ 
ment. After what 1 have heard, 
and probably shall hear from other 
gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me 
to trouble you with any arguments; 
but I must take the liberty to ao^ 
swer some of the objections i&ade 
by the antr-reformists ; they are 
afraid of Revolution, and so am ] |^ 
convinced as I am, that Reformat 
tioQ will alone prevent it But 
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the time is improper, l^o do good^, 
and preserve our most valuable iu- 
terestSy surely it can never be too 
soon : but on the present question^ 
there are some peculiar circum*- 
stance^ which make it absolutely 
necessary to fix the present time. 
Probably a new Parliapaent is not 
far distant. The Resolutions just 
presented demand nothing speci- 
fic; they leave every thing to the 
wisdom and justice of Parliament. 
Surely, theji, it is necessary for us to 
send to Parliament such men as we 
think most just and wise, ^nd on 
whom we think we can depend, to 
carry our wishes into execution. 
Here, Gentlemen, let me make 
one remark ; the privileges of the 
House of Commons have been late- 
ly the subject of discussion. It 
nas been determined that we may 
.be taken out of our beds by an or- 
der of that House, — be seized 
With a military force, — and,, with- 
out judge or jury, thrown into 
prison for an unlimited time, t 
make no remark, nor give any opi« 
nion on this subject. I will only 
£ay, that if this power is vested in 
i>ur Representatives, it behoves us 
to take especial care as to the men 
we depute to exercise those extra- 
ordinary powers, lest they should 
be employed against us, instead 
of being exerted in dur defence. 
^Gentlemen, I have shortly given 
you nay opinion, and will conclude 
with the same words that I used 
at the London Meeting; a Meeting 
which I will venture to say will be 
productive of the most salutary 
and extensive consequences, that 
iny conscience tells me, that I have 
done my duty towards my King, 
jny Country, find my God. 

Mr. Western said he had lis- 
tened attentively to the Resolutions 
-which had been moved by his re- 
spectable Friend, (Mr. Olney,) 
and, as far as he could retain them 
in his recollection, he approved the 
substance, and lil^ewise tb^ terms 



in which they were drawn vpu 
Though a plan of Reform, was 
therein pointed out, to which* in « 
general view, he had no particular 
objection, yet he considered that the 
.Meeting, by agreeing to those Re- ( 
solutions, would not be pledged to 
the specitic propositions the^ coq» 
tain ; nor could any intention be in- 
ferred of presuming to dictate t0 
the Legislature the mode of Re- 
form which ought to be adopted^ 
and which, on the contrary, he un- 
derstood, by the Resolutions, it was 
desired to leave to the wisdom 
of Parliament to determine. He 
was one of those who had long felt 
a most earnest wish that Parliament 
could be induced to take into its 
most serious consideration the pre- 
sent state of the representation of 
the couutry, and that proper means 
might be used to repair those 
breaches in the constitution of the . 
House of Commons which time had 
made, and through which a tide of 
corruption had flowed, sopowerl'uU 
as to threaten a total change, and 
even had eflected a mast destruc*- 
tive alteration in the essential cha- 
.racter of that branch of the Le- 
gislature. He thnught, also, that 
Parliament should tal^ into its 
■consideration the propriety of re- 
pealing the Septennial Act. . it 
was undoubtedly a violation of the 
Constitution at the time it pass- 
ed, which nothing but the most ex- 
traordinary circumstances could 
justify; and which, whether they 
.were sufBcieut or not to warrant 
the measure then, did not longer 
exist. Parliament had, however,' 
neglected, or rather refused hither- 
to, to bring these important matters 
under its consideration; and he 
therefore thought it was right for 
the people, at proper tin^s, and 
under favourable circumstances, to 
meet and express their sentiments 
on the subject, and convey those 
senti^ients,, in tirm and temperate 
Iftoguage, to the bar of the House 
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«f Commons. He should always 
■he fouitd amongst the most stre- 
noous sappurters of the rights of 
the people to meet and consider 
tbetr grievancei», and express their 
opinions upon all public measures. . 
The free undihtnrbed possession 
and exercise of that right was es- 
sential to the maintenance of our 
liberties, and the preservation of 
the Constitution itself. The more 
be valued this right, and thought 
its exercise b^neticial, the more he 
considered, at the same time, that 
discretion was necessary in the use 
of it ; and in the present instance 
he was free to declare, that, though 
no positive evil could arise from 
convening that Meeting, yet, look* 
ing totheiobject they had in view, 
be thought to snmnion it then was 
certainly injudicious, and more like- 
ly to injure than promote the cause ; 
and the paucity of numbers then 
assembled was a proof that he was 
right in that opinion. The fact 
was, the attention of the people 
w^s at that moment wholly occu- 
pied by other important public ob- 
jects ; their minds were engrossed 
•by other considerations; ahd it was» 
notat all likely they vt ould then meet 
in -numerQus bodies to urge their 
M>it for parliamentary Reform.— 
Mr. Western then said, adverting 
to the question itself, that it was a 
subject whicn had been so much 
discussed, on so many occasions, 
th^t he certainly should not dwell 
upon it ; but he thought that the 
advocates of Reform should always 
hear in mind fhat there were two 
descriptions of opponents with 
whom they had to contend ; one 
description was composed of those 
who were enjoying the fruits of 
corruptioPy and whom no argur 
ments could influence; the other 
was made up of persons acting 
from upright and honourable mo- 
tives, who thought that danger 
might arise from any alteration 
even in the forms of the Consti- 



tution, or who imagined they might 
be led into theoretical changes, or 
innovations upbn the fabric of the 
Constitution itself. These last- 
mentioned persons it should be 
there great object to conciliate and 
convince ; and it sh<)uld be proved 
to them that it was liot the desire 
of the advocates of Reform to in- 
dulge in theory or innovation. He 
(Mr. Western) totally disclaimed 
all such ideas. He did not want 
to innovate, nor did he pretend to 
improve. He wished only to re- 
store and improve. He would not 
ask for any thing that he could not 
find in former Acts of Legislature, 
ia the Journals of Parliament, or 
in the practice of the Constitution. 
In truth and fact, the grievances of 
which they complained, and which 
they sought to remove, were the 
real innovations. Bribery and cor- 
ruption of every sort was an inno- 
vation. The purchase and sale of 
seats in Parliament was a scanda- 
lous innovation ; the Septennial Act 
was an innovation. He might, 
therefore, moat confidently assert, 
that the charges brought against 
them were justly applicable to the 
enemies of Reform, and not to its 
advocates. Mr. W. said, he had 
sometinaes heard it argued, that an 
alteration of the Representation, 
by increasing the Members of the 
constituted body, would render 
the pbpular branch of the Legisla- 
ture too powerful for the other two; 
but he could not at all see, nor did 
he believe itcould be made out, that 
such an effect would be produced 
by such a* cause. No danger of 
the sort could exist. It was much 
more probable that the Crown 
might possess, or rather did possess, 
ai greater share of power than was 
consistent with the equipoisle of the 
three estates, owing to the influence 
arising from the collection and dis- 
tribution of the immense revenue 
that was now levied up<>n the peo- 
ple. It was abo frequently said. 
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that the just influence of property 
would he destroyed by adding to 
the popular voice in elections ; but 
this opinion, he was convinced, 
was equally unfounded. If it were 
true that such would be the conse- 
quence, he should indeed think it 
a serious objection* He w<»uld, 
by no means, wish to diminish the 
legitimate influence of property in 
elections. He would rather, on 
the contrary, add to it; and he 
thought a fair Representation of 
tl^e People would have that effect. 
However desirable Reform might 
be, insuperable difficulties were»aid 
to exist in the practical execution 
of ^y plan for the accomplishment 
of the object ; but the best answer 
to that observation was, that we had 
a very sufficient proof of the facility 
of some beneficial improvements, 
by several Acts of Parliament ha- 
iring already passed, by which cer- 
tain Boroughs had been thrown 
open into the Hundreds, and the 
elective franchise given to the 
Freeholders resident therein. Mr. 
Western said, he perfectly agreed 
with the worthy mover of the Re- 
solutions, that it was an essential 
part of any Reform to do away the 
excessive expense attendant upon 
all elections. Such expense was 
an absolute interdict against all 
men of moderate fortune ; and, of 
course, limited the choice of the 
electors to the number of those 
.who had immense wealth, or who 
.chose to exhaust their patrimony in 
obtaining a seat in Parliiiment; and 
which, after having dearly bought, 
they might imagine themselves 
justified in turning to their own ac- 
count. Mr. Western said, he 
would detain the Meeting no 
longer. He certainly approved 
the Resolutiont), and, gave his 
assent to them ; but he thought 
,the Meeting had been unseason- 
ably and injudiciously conve- 
ned, and for thkt reason had re- 
fused to put his name to the^ re- 



quisition. — With respect to wh^t 
the Reverend Gentleman had said 
concerning the borough of Mal- 
don, he would only observe, that 
his elections hitherto had not,heea 
corruptly obtained, and he trusted 
he should he again returned with- 
out having recourse to any such 
means. 

Mr. Olney said, that in speak- 
irtg of the wliimsical Charter of 
Maldon, he meant that the daught- 
ers of Freemen can bring tl»e free- 
dom of that Corporation to any 
man they choose to marry, whatever 
part of the United Kingdom he 
might reside iu. As his profession 
had been mentioned, he would say, 
that Parliament had, in his opi« 
nion, most improperly disqualified 
persons of his profession from sit^ . 
ting in the House of Commons. 
Clergymen were always men of 
good education, and often enlight- 
ened ; and he thought that it waa 
throwing a most disgraceful stigms^ 
on his profession, to say that a maa 
in a black coat must no^ sit there, 
but that men in red and blue live- 
ries might. He did not feel the 
slightest personal ambition on tlie 
fiubject; but he thought that Par- 
liament had, without a.ny reason, 
deprived his profession of a right 
that they enjoyed in conimon with 
their fellow-subjects. 

Mr. HaVvey said, that no con-* 
dition of human Irfewas so adverse 
as not in some of its stages to he 
productive of much positive good« 
Although this Meeting was con- 
vened under circumstances stri- 
kingly inauspicious, yet the pre- 
sence of so many respectable per* 
sons, immediately connected with 
the church, unfolded those bright 
and alluring prospects to the agri« 
cultural world as w«uld amply 
compensate for every possible in* 
convenience which the presence of 
80 many farmers, just entering up- 
on the golden scene of harvest, 
might produce. It was reasonably 
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to suppose that those gptxtlerhen, 
by their presence, were desirous to 
discountenance th^t monstrous and 
dangerous coalition of Church and 
State» which, in its principles and 
operations, was so entirely sub- 
rersive of the persuasions of our 
religion. Under all the obvious 
imprudencies of this Meeting, it 
was a subject of the sincerest Con- 
gratulation to the yeonaanry and 
landholders of this ejitensive coun- 
ty» that they had now powerful in- 
ducements to hope, that the pre- 
sent oppressive method of collect- 
ihg and enforcing the payment of 
titheit, would .become the leading 
object of consideration with those 
who enforced the growing necessity 
of a radical and extensive Keform. 
— Mr. Harvey then proceeaed to 
take a view of the origin of and 
principles upon which the Septen- 
nial Act was founded, and entered 
his protest against the unqualified 
and ill-grounded abuse, which, in 
his judgement, asalsoin the judge- 
ment of that truly great and en- 
lightened Statesman, Mr. Fox, was 
uniformly directed against the far- 
mers and supporters of that Bill 
Iby modern Reformers. He revered 
tlio^e wise and great men who 
brought in the Septenniaf Bill, 
because the principle on which 
they acted, in promoting' that mea- 
sure, was every way laudable, and 
every wayjustifiable. Atthetimeof 
the passing of that Bill, the House 
of Brunswick had just been called 
to the Throne by the unanimous 
voice of the people, in defence of 
their liberties, and to protect them 
from the alarming attempts of ^ 
Pretender, whose family was de- 
servetlly become odious for their 
tyranny ; and by their repeated en- 
deavours to subvert the Constitu- 
tion, to change the religion of the 
country, and to bury the liberties 
of the people under the fabric of 
arbitrary power, ^hich it had been 
their wish to introduce and erect. 



George the lat was a Prince be- 
loved by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and considered as their guar- 
dian and protector ; it was very na- 
tuj-al and politic^ therefore, under 
these circumstances, by every pre- 
caution to keep oat a third person, 
a pretender to the Throne, and to 
maintain tlfe House of Brunswick 
upon it. With these views, and 
under such trying circumstances, 
our ancestors struggled necessarily 
to support and perpetuate a system 
which laid the soundest foundatioa 
of their security, and our indepen- 
dence. — In his mind, therefore, by 
passing the Septennial Bill, our 
forefathers had acted wisely, and 
he had ever admired their conduct, 
and revered them as true friends to 
their country. He then put a case 
for their judgement ; whether^ if ' 
ever the unfortunate hour should 
arrive, when Napoleon of France; 
or any other Monarch, should for a 
time gain an interest in this coun- 
try, while the Sovereign on the 
Throne retained the hearts, and 
services of the then House of Com- 
mons, it would not be prudent to 
imitate the caution and prudence 
of our ancestors ; and, rather than 
endanger the security of the 
Throne, by a momentary appeal 
to a deluded an;d misguided peo- 
ple, to render that Parliament of 
fourteen years duration. From this, 
however, it was not to be inferred 
that he was contending for the pro- 
priety of a fpurteeii years, or Sep- 
tennial Parliament. When the 
motive which dictated the poficy 
of such measures ceased, the effects 
of them should cease also. H^ 
would not yield to any man in his 
thorough conviction of the absolute 
necessity of a radical Reform in 
the Representation of the People; 
aad, as far as he had been able to 
form a correct estimate of the ex- 
tent of the essential Reformation, 
he WPS strongly inclined to Annual 
Parlia^ients,-— Mn Hanrey thtk 
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d'racussed) at greet length, the pro- 
priety of c«Uiug a Meeting under 
the peculiarly distressing and dis- 
eased state of the Executive Go- 
Teniinent ; and, in a pointed 8tra!in 
of cutting sarcasm, ridiculed the 
p^ucitvy but admitting the highly 
respectable cast, of the Meeting ; 
and stated it as his opinion, that 
no measure could be so injurious 
to the cause of Reforming in gene- 
ral, and so lamentably important 
to our opponents, as those con- 
tracted and misapplied party-strug- 
gles which this country was so fre- 
quently and 80 injuriously made 
the theatre of»— Had the leading 
interests of the county been consult- 
ed, and a judicious period of the 
year selected, he had no doubt, - 
instead of exhibiting the nakedness 
of the land hy the muster of so 
smalla force as two hundred, less 
exertions, with stronger motives, 
could have assembled upwards of 
two thousand ; then indeed the 
Whig-interest of the county would 
have appeared in its native and ge« 
nuine strength. After touching 
upon a variety of other matters, 
Mr. Harvey concluded, by sug- 

§ef|ting for the consideration of the 
ieeting, whether it would not be 
more conducive to the real and ul- 
timate interest of the great and im- 
portantcause of Parliamentary ite- 
iorm, to pass a Resolution, decla- 
ratory of our unshaken attachment 
to the principle of our growing 
conviction of its imperious necessi- 
ty, and then to adjourn. 

Mr. B. Flower thought, that a 
Friend to a Reform might have 
given his a^umentsome other turn, 
and not occupy so much time (Mr. 
Harvej^ spuke for nearly an hour) in 
ridiculing the exertions pf other 
men in a cause that he professed 
himself friendly to. Suppose that 
a man was not consulted who 
thought himself in titled to that 
compliment, pr suppose the Meet- 
ing not con ve;ied exactly according 



to his fancy, did that justify a man, 
calling himself a Friend to Reform, 
in exerting all his powers to turn 
the cause, and every one who sup^ 
ported it, into ridicule? If there 
had been only half two hundred : 
regularly convened, why should 
they withhold their assent to reso- 
lutions of which they perfectly a(>* 
proved? Sincere friends of the 
cause should make the best of the 
materials they had to work with, 
and he thought it was a good omea 
to see Clergymen active in that 
cause which was necessary for the 
preservation both of Church and 
State. . As to the sentiment which 
had b^n cited of Mr. Fox, it was 
a sentiment which was delivered in 
his younger ditys, when he had not 
arrived to that maturity of mind 
and judgement by which he was 
afterwards distiuguishtd. If he 
was to consider the extreme case 
put by the Gentleman, of Buona- 
parte's lauding in- this country, 
it wciuld be by the spirit. of Eng- 
lishmen that the country would be 
saved, and not by the House of 
Commons declaring themselves- 
perpetual. (ApplaustJ Thethin- 
qesBof the Meeting could easily be 
accounted fur from the state of the 
harvest; and from this circutn« 
stance, also, that men's minds 
were so much made up on the ne- 
cessity of Reform, that they could 
not expect in any Meeting to hear 
any thing very new upon it ; and 
that, upon such accQunt, they would 
not relinquish their immediate in- 
terests of getting in their harvest. 
But;> although the Meeting was 
thin, it was highly respectable; and 
he stfw no reason why they should 
withhold their assent from preposi- 
tions which every man in that 
Court appeared to approve of. 

Mr. Montagu Burgoyne, in re- 
ply to Mr. Daniel Harvey, said^ 
that if he jftlone had been the sub*- 
ject of his attempt to ridicule, he 
should have >^DJoyedth^ laugh ex- 
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trpmely; but when he thouj^ht 
proper to place in a contemptible 
point of view this very respectable 
and di^nilied Meeting, and even 
that Refdrm which he pretended 

* to support, he n[)U8t consider him 
as the advocate of the An ti- Refor- 
mists, He howevt?r, ^ave him cre- 
dit for his consistency ; for it was 

« natural that he, who defended the 
Septennial Act, and the compro- 
naise of Whigs and Tories in this 
country, should endeavourto brin^ 
into contennpt any endeavour to 
Reform the Representation of the 
People. The Tories were certainly 
much obliged to him. The charge 
be brought against him (IMr. 3ur«- 
gpyne) was really of a very extra- 
ordinary nature, that of not paying 
sufficient attention to thone who 
bad signed the requisition. The 
fact was, that he had walked twice 
around the town to inform every 

• body that the Resolutions and 
Petition would be read at the Black 
Boy Inn, which was accordingly 
done, and he should have been 
ha|^py to have bad Mr. Harvey's 
opinion, whom be believes he 9aw 
there. The door was kept op^n 
that no person .should be excluded. 
•^His 6<?verity towards AnglicuB 
could not be directed against him, 
but against those high- characters- 
whose opinions were recorded, 
viz. Lord Chatham, Lord Camden, 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, &c. He (Mr. 
Burgoyne) thought that he could 
Bot serve the cause of Reform more 
effectually than in publishing those 
high testimonies. 

Mr. Burgoyn^ ceuld not sup- 
press his indignation that Mr. D. 
Harvey should indulge himself in 
an attempt at wit, on the subject 
of the afflicting calamity under 
■which our Sovereign labours, and 
which 18 a matter of the severest 
affliction to his subjects. He (Mr. 
Burgoyne) did not only feel that 
•ffiiction as a subject, but ae a 



man . Surely no man of the 9mal U 
est humanity could iuduge himaelf 
in so serious and afflicting a con- 
cern. Ott the whole, he whs sorry 
that a youn^ man, really of some 
promise, should desert alj apgU'^ 
mentf and he was sorfy to say 
principle. He hoped hisColches* 
ter friends would not hear it, for 
he was certain that Mr. Harvey 
would not recommend himself by 
attempting to injure the Represen* 
tatiou, by justifying the Septennial 
Act, or a compromise between 
Whigs and Tories. 

Mr, Harvey thought the pro* 
gress.of this day's discussion am- 
ply confirmed the position, which, 
in his opening speech, he had sta- 
ted of the existence of no evil with-- 
out some admixture of good ; for, ' 
those observations appeared to have 
aroused the enegies of the Grentle- 
roan below him (Mr. Flower), and 
to some extent excilvd his unhap- 
py feelings. Still he did not la- 
ment this expression of momentary 
ill-will, as it had given birth to a 
most profound and sublime disco** 
ftery. It was curious to trace the 
frequent sveakniess of a circum- 
stance, which in its progress, un- 
folds the mo9t astonishing and va« 
Ittable (Principles. It was the sim- 
ple fact of a farmer's lad bein{^ 
seated und^r an apple-tree, when 
his head was stoutly assailed by a 
codlingy that first suggested to our 
great philosopher. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the great law of gravitation ? 
and thus, an allusion to thinness 
of the Meeting had induced his 
opponent (Mr. F.) to hazard a 
most valuable, and highly impor« 
tant truth; a truth, which, he waa 
persuaded, many who theu heard 
him would be anxious to embrace 
at all future Reform Meetings, 
convened in the busy mopth of 
harvest, that the fewer the persons 
who attended, the stronger the evi" 
dence of the popularitjif an4 import* 
tance of the *tt6;€c^"— Nor ^^ 
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the discorery less valuable in a 
tnititary sense, as it established, a 
fact till now entirely iinknown, 
"*' that the fewer the soldiers who 
.garrisoned a besieged fortress, the 
greater woutd be the difficulty for 
the assailants to niHkea huccessfnl 
breach." Mr. Harvey then pro- 
ceeded t<% express his thanks to Mr, 
Burgoyne, for the friendly advice 
he had spontaneously given him ; 
and hoped, when forty years sh>Kild 
hare been added to the sum of his 
present experience, that his defici-r 
cficy in knowledge would not be 
glavingly obvious; and even tiovr, 
as some aoknowfedgement'of the 
advice he had deceived, he won id 
. Iiazard a sentiment not unworthy 
of the coiisiderution of Mr. Bur- 
goyoe^s solid attainments, '^ that 
if he (Mr. Burgoyne) wished to 
be considered by. the Freeholders 
of Rssex as a strenuous, virtuous, 
and disinterested Reformer, ke 
must ceane to be a pension^^r.'* Mr. 
Harvey then concluded hi^ repljr, 
by stating he should feel his efF«>rjs 
abundantly compensated, if any 
thing h€ had advan<?ed on this oe- 
4;asion had been the itieans of un- 
folding to their nortee the person 
of the Honourable Gentleman be* 
fore him (Mr, B.) 

After some explanations, t]i« 
Resolutions were finally agreed to 
'unanimously. 

]V|r. Burgoyne then -n»oved a 
Petition for Reform, which was a- 
greed to, and the thanks of the 
Meeting were voted to tlie Chair- 
man for his conduct upon the pre- 
sent occasion. 

The.Meeting was 'attended by a 
considerable number of Clergy, 
Magistrates, and Gentlemen of 
the County ; among whom were the 
Reverend Mr. Shaw King, the 
Reverend Mr. Jee, the Revei-end 
Mr^ Robinson, Mr. Western, Mr. 
Montagu Burgoyne. ' Mr. Hony*- 
wood, Mr. Holt White, Mr. Da 



Cane, Mr. Brett, Mr. Roberts, 
Dr. Bolton, Dr. Roberts, &c* 

Part of the company dined af- 
terwards at the Black Boy, to the 
number of about fifty, when Mr. 
MontHgu Burgoyne was called to 
the chair, and the following toasts 
given : — 

The King and his^spcedy recovery. 

The Prince Regent. 

A constitiuionai and efficient Rofiorm in 
Parliament. 

The Navy. 

The Reverend Mr; Onlcy, the mover of 
the Resolutions,' and thanks to him for bis 
excel iem speech. 

The Army, and especially oar bravt 
Counti^-mcn serving in Portugal. 



THB PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRISH 
CATHOLICS. 

The Catholic Claims have d- 

ready occfipied humA attentioa in 

. the Political Review ; and, as we 

-firmly agree with the late Editiyr, 

. that no danger need be feared from 

.granting them, we regret to see, 

that circumstances, over wIhcK 

. they have no control, are likely to 

push them to those extremities, 

which it behoves the friends of 

every good government to depre- 

. cate. 

Accorditigly, the mischievotis 
measure of exchanging Militias 
with Ireland had scarcely beguti to 
be put in practice, when every one, 
not in the secrets of the Cabinet, 
were surprised with the issuing of 
the following docuiifient : 

Bi/ the Lord Lieutenant and Coun» 

cil of Ireland^ 

A Proclamation. 

Richmond, &c. 

Whereas, by an Act, made in the 

Parliamentof Ireland in thethirtj^- 

third year of his present Majesty's 

reign, entitled, *' An Act to pre- 

** vent the Election orappointment 

" of unlawful Assemblie's, under 

** Pretence of preparing or pre- 

•• senting jniblic Petitions or other 
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^* Addreages to His Majesty or to 
** the Parliament," it is enacted, 

* That all Assemblies, Commiu 

* tees, or other Bodies, of Persons 

* elected or in any manner con^ti* 

* tuted or appointed to represent, 

* or assumingor exercising a Right 

* or Authority to represent, the 

* People of this Reaimi ov' any 

* number or descriptibn of the 

* People of the same, or of the 

* People of any Province, County, 

* City, Town, or other District 
' within the same,, under pretence 

* of petitioning for or in any other 

* manner procuring an alteration 

< of matters established by Law in 

* Church or State, save and except 

* the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
' gesses, elected to serve in the Par* 

* liameiit thereof, and saveaiid ex- 

* cept the Houses of Convocation 

* duly summoned by the King's 
'writ, are unlawful Assemblies; 

* and that it shall and may be law- 

* ful for any Mayor, Sheriff, Jus- 

* tice of the Peace, or other Peace- 
. < Officer, and they are thereby re- 

* specrively authorised and requir- 
< < ed, within his and their respec- 

< live jurisdictions, to disperse all 

< such unlawful assemblies; and, if 

< resisted, to enter into the same 

* and to apprehend all Persons of- 

< fending in that behalf.' And be 
it farther enacted, * That if any 

* Person shall give or publish, or 

* cause or procure to be given or 

> published, any written or other 

* notice of election to be holden, 

< or of any manner of appointment 

* of any person or persons to be 

* the Representative or Represen- 

* tati^es. Delegate or Delegates, 

* or to act by any other name or 

* description whatever ih Repre- 

* sentative or Representatives, De- 

< legate or Delegates, of the inha- 

* bitauts, or of any description of 
'* the inhabitants, of any province, 

* county, city, town, or other di^- 
' strict within this l^ingdom at any 

> assembly ; or it any person shall 



* attend and vote at such election 

* or appoifltmeut, or by any other 

* means vote or act in the choice 

* or appointment of such Re pre- 
' sentatives or Delegates, or other 

* persons to act as such ; every per* 

* son who shall be guilty of any of 

* the said offences, respectively, 

* being thereof convieted by due 

* course of law, 'shall be deemed 

* guilty of a high midemeanour :'* 

And whereas, at a Meeting or 
Assembly of Persons held in the 
City of Dublin, on the 9th day of 
July inst. and styling themselves 
<< a Meeting of the Catholics of 
** Ireland," certain Resolutions, 
amongst others, were entered into, 
and have since been published, of 
the tenor following: — 

** Resolved, That a Committee of Ca- 
tholics be therefore appointed, and re- 
quested to cause proper Petitions to be 
forthwith framed for the Repeal of the Po« 
nal Laws, and to procure signat ares thereto 
in all parts of Ireland, and to take measures 
for bringing such Petitions under the s^ 
rious consideration of the Legislature with- 
in the first month of the ensuing Sessioa 
of Parliament : 

*' Resolved, That said Committee do 
consist of the Catholic Peers and their 
eldest Sons, the Catholic Baronets, the 
Prelates of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and also ten persons to be appointed by the 
Catholics in each county in Ireland, tho 
survivors of the Delegates of 1^93 to con- 
stitute an integral part of that number, 
and also of five persons to be appointed by 
the Catholic Inhabitants of each Parish ia 
Dublin: 

" Resolved, That the appointment of 
the said persons be made forthwith: 

** Resolved, That it be recommended to 
such Committee to resort to all legal and 
constitutional means of maintaining a cor- 
dial communication of sentiment and co- 
operation of conduct amongst the Catholics 
of Ireland, and generally of promoting the 
favourable reception of their Petition : 

*• Resolved, That until the new Com- 
mittee shall be appointed, the manage- 
ment of Catholic Affairs shall be confided 
to the Catholic Peers; Baronets, and Sur- 
vivors of the Delegates of 170S :** 

And whereas there is reason to 
apprehend that some of His Afa« 
jesty's subjects may huve already 
acted, and that other* may be nia* 
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ledlo act, in furtherance of these 
resolutions, by taking a part in the 
election or appointment of Dele- 
^ates or Representatives for such 
proposed Assembly or Committee, 
nod that the persons so elected or 
delegated, or to be so elected or 
delegated, may be disposed to 
meet and form such Assembly or 
Committee as aforesaid : 

And whereas such an Assembly, 
:as is by those resolutions proposed 
to be couvened, is not only in di- 
rect violation of the provisions of 
the Statute aforesaid, and an un- 
lawful Assembly, but tends di- 
rectly to endanger the peace and 
tranquillity of the State: 

Now we, the Lord Lieutenant, 
by and with the advice of the Privy- 
Council of Ireland, being deter- 
mined, as far as in us lies, to en- 
force the due observance of the 
Laws of this Realm, and being 
■ anxious to. prevent the mischiefs 
': which the violation of those Laws, 
and particularly of the Statute 
herein before-mentioned, must oc- 
casion, do, by this our Proclaina- 
tion» command all His Majesty's 
loving subjects of this part of the 
United Kingdom, that they do 
abstain from all acts and proceed- 
ings whatsoever contrary to the 
provisions of the aforesaid Sta- 
tute : 

** And we do farther hereby 
call upon all Justices of the Peace, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, atid 
other Peace-Officers in this part of 
the United Kingdom, that they do 
proceed in due course of law to 
apprehend and hold to bail all 
persons against whom information 
on oath shall have been obtained 
of having given or published, any 
-written or other notice of Elec- 
.tions to be holden, or of any man- 
ner of appointment of any Repre- 
sentative or Delegate for any such 
.Assembly as is herein before-men- 
tioned, or of having voted, or in 
.«iiy other mamier acted^ or who 



shall lie found aetuatlf voting, or 
in any other manner acting, in the 
election or appointment of sucb 
Delegates or Representatives, that 
the person or persons so offending 
may be prosecuted according t# 
law ; and in case an Hssembly of 
such Delegates or Representatives 
shall hereafter attempt to meet ia 
defiance of the law, and notwith- 
standing this our Proclamation^ 
that they shall proceed to disperse 
the same as an unlawful Assembly* 
pursuant to the directions of the 
aforesaid Statute. 

" Given at the Council Cham- 
ber in Dublin, the 30th day of 
July, 1811. 

« Manners^ C. Frankfort, 

« Westmeaih, W. W. Polei 

« MayOi , £. Latouclie^ 

" Erne^ S. Hamilton, 

♦* C. Kildarcy Wm. ^aurhn 

** Castiecoote, P.Duigenan, 

*' Ue Blaquierey 

*' God save the King." 

The same day, a Special Meet- 
ing of the General Committee of 
the Catholics of Ireland -was held 
at No. 4, Capel-street, Dublin, the 
Earl of Fingall in the Chair, whea 
the following Resolutions were 
agreed to :— 

«' Resolved, That this Committee will 
. never meet under prHence of preparing or 
presenting Petitions, but for the strict and 
sole purposie of preparing and causing to be 
presented a Petition or Petitions. 

" Resolved, That the right of Petition- 
ing, secured by the Bill of Rights, is recpj- 
nised by the 4ih and last clause of the Con- 
vention-Act. 

'* Resolved, That, being impressed with 
an unalterable conviction of its being lAe 
vndouOUd right of every man to worship 
his Creator according to the genuine die-- 
tates of his own r.omcle ice, wc deem it 
our duty publicly and solemnly to declare 
our decided opinion and principle, that no 
Government can, with justice, inflict any 
pains, penalty, or privation, upon any man* 
for professing t v. at form of Christian faiUi 
which he in his conscience believes. 

** Resolved, That we, therefore, shall 
persevere in petitioning the Legislature for 
a total and unqualified repeal of ths Penal- 
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Iaws wliieh ftggrieve MAd degrade the Cm- 
tboUcs of Ireland. 

«♦ Resolved, That a Committee of Ca- 
fholks be therefore appointed, and request- 
ed t^ cause proper Heutions to be forthwith 
inncd, for the repeal of the Penal laws, 
«fid to procoie signatures thereto in all 
parts of Ireland, and to take measures for 
Bringing such PetitJone under the serious 
consideration of the Legislature, within 
«be first mdnth ot the ensuing Session of 
V^liafsent. 

" Resolved^ That said Committee do 
cons^t of the Catholic Peers, and their 
eldest Sons; the Catholic Baronets; the 
Frelates of theCatholic Church in Ireland; 
tmA al0o, of ten persons, to be appointed 
by the Catholics, in each County in Ire- 
land, the jiurvivors of the Delegates in 
1793 to constitafe an integral part of that 
smmber ; and alsc^ of five persons, to be 
ii|>pointed by the Catholic inhabitants of 
each parish in Dublin. 

*' Kesplved, That it be recommended tp 
tnch Committee to resort to all legal and 
constitutional means of maintaining a cor- 
Aai eommuhication of sentiment and co- 
ciperatipn of conduct amongst the CathtliM 

2 £ Ireland; and, generally, of promoting 
le favourable reception of our Petition. 
** Resolved, That the appointment of 
the said persons be made forthwith. 

<^ Resolved, That, untif the new Com- 
Biktee shall be appoiiHed, the manage- 
ment of Catholic affairs shall be confided 
to the Catholic Peers, Baronets, and sur- 
wofs of the Ddegates of 1798.'* 

XEETINO EXTRAORDINART OF 
THE CATHOLIC COMMITTEE, 
HELD IN CAFEL-STREET. 

Dublin, August 1. — X^o»?g^i the 
Catholic Committee at its last 
meeting adjourned to the 19th of 
Octo:ber, a Meeting Extraordinary 
was held yesterday in Capel-street, 
in consequence of the Proclama* 
lion of the Lord .Lieutenant in 
Council of the day before. Lord 
Fingall was called to the Chair 
•bout eleven o'clock^ the Commit- 
tee-Rooms being crowded with as 
much good sense, integrity, pr<w 
perty, and respectability, as we 
ever saw assembled .under similar 
circumstances. 

Lord Fingall said, he had a 
commonicatiou with Mr. WeljesH 
ley Pole (which had already at- 



tained publicity), in which be re« 
qnirfd thft Mr. Pole should favour 
him, in-the shape of a.letter> with 
any thing he had to say^ regarding 
the Catholics of Ireland, that his 
tfeHttments may be laid before th« 
Committee. The letter he held 
tn his hand was the consequence of 
this request, and the question wai, 
what step should be taken ',upon it, 
f loud cries of hear / heor !} 

Mr. N. Mahon moved that tfap^ 
letter be read by the S^retary. 

Mr. Hay read the letter, which 
was verhoJtim as follows : — 

** DiibUn-Cas^e, July 30, 18I1* 

^ My Lord, I have received the ceia- 
mands of the Lord Lieatenant to inforn 
your Lordship of the st^ps inunded to be 
taken by Hi^ Grace, in consequence of the 
Resolutions of an Aggregate Meeting of the 
-Roman Catholies of Ireland, held on the 
0th inst* &c. &c. ftc. and .of the proceed- 
ings which appear to be in progress for the 
election of a Represcntatwe Body, agree- 
ably to those Resolutions. 

*• I aim* to acquaint your lordship that 
the' Lord Lieutenant has sumnioned the 
Privy-Council, for the purpose ^f consider* 
ing the expediency of issuing a Proclama^ 
tion declaratory of the Law, and of the 
duty which His Grace feels to be incum- 
bent on him to enforce its obedience. 

'< The Lord Lieunenant has commanded 
me to addy that he has been induced to di« 
rect this communication to be made t6 
your Lordship from the very high respect 
His Grace entertains of your Lordship's 
character; and from a thorough convic- 
tion that your Lordship>wiH concur in all 
measures necessary for preserving the peace 
and tranquillity of the country. 

** I have the honour to be, ray Lord, 
with the highest respect, your Lordship's 
most obedient and iiuroble servant, 

•* W. W. Poiii/' 

Mr. Byrne thd'ught the question 
of the Convention- Act should be 
brought 10 the test. — Mr. O'Con-' 
nely and other eminent legal au- 
thorities, are of opinion, that wb 
are protected by the last clkusB of 
the Act.; the Government, it ap- 
pears, think differently, and it is 
expedient thereupon to decide this 
question at once. The Govern- 
ment are amenable to the laws as 
well as Catholics ; and as Catho^ 
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Itcs act constitutionallyy so the 
Government shoui'd act conatitu- 
ticMially.— /^Hear/ Hear!} 

Counsellor Lynch, after making 
an excuse for his iutended tres- 
pass, observed, that the Committee 
were placed in a most difficult si- 
tuation. The case is simply this » 
Govern men t say we act illeguHy— 
we say not : and what was to be 
done? Nothing appeared to him 
left but caution and information. 
He believed it was unquestionable 
that information was the chief ob- 
ject to which they should direct 
their tboc^hts ; an answer, he was 
aware, may be made, that tl>e 
Committee had previously acted- 
in a particular way, and that they 
could not now deviate from the 
path they pursued ; but- he would 
reply* that it- would be impolitic 
to follow up a wrong cause, merely 
because it was sanctioned by pre- 
cedent. He was sure the Meeting 
would not entertain the absurd 
idea of ''adhering to any thing really 
objectionable. He was entirely of 
opiniou. that inquiry should be 
made to know what was the opi- 
nion of the first lawyers,, arfd he 
^ould even recommend an ad« 
jtjurnment until that was ascer- 
tained. — (Hear! Hear I J 

Mr. Mahon tho\ight that it did 
not require any legal knowledge to 
Understand the inoport of a plain 
Act of Parliament. He was of 
opinion that the proceedings of the 
Catholic Body were unequivocally 
countenanced by the* last clause 
of the Convention-Act; and, to un- 
derstand this interpretation of it, 
he thought it was alone necessary 
to possess an ordinary portion of 
conceptiou. (Mr. Mahon here 
read the clause, which runs to this 
effect : — •* Provided always, that 
iio clause in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent any class of His 
Majesty's subjects from exercising 
the legal right of petition for a re- 
press of their grievances/'} H« 



would be glad to kiievr how far it 
was necessary to be deep read ia 
the law to understand this Act, 
If we meet lawfully, for the pu re- 
pose of petitioning (which is atill 
pursuing the same object), no 
clause in the Act can be construed 
to affect us. W« have in variably 
met fur this pui^ose, and w<e shall 
at no time be brought together 
but for this simple end ; when w« 
act otherwise, we dest* rve the exe-» 
cration of the Catholics of Ireland* 
(Hear I Hear J J He hoped th« 
Committee, in the present hour «f 
difficulty, would not shew thein« 
selves unworthy of the sacred trust 
that was reposed in tliem by th« 
Catholics of Ireland.' — fHearf 
hear /J He trusted that the spirit^ 
which was evinced so eminentljr 
on a former occasion, would be 
equally conspicuous now, and that 
they would not surrender the rights 
they should unquestionably pos* 
sess, rights, without which, Vite i# 
not worth enjoying. fLmud op- 
plauses.J [Here Mr. FitjBstm« 
mons read the Resolatibns which 
he had retired to prepare.- Thef 
met the cordial and unanimous ap« 
probation of the entire Assembly.] 
Mr. Mahon moved that the Re- 
solutiont do pass as the sentiments 
Of the Meeting. Mr. T. Dilloa 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. M'Donnell gave the 
Resolutions his entire concur- 
rence, as expressing with firmness 
the deterrtiination of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland to pursue the mea- 
sure of. emancipation legally and 
constitutionally. He was not at 
the meeting of the 9th, but he 
was confident that the Gentlemen 
wRo did attend acted legally^ He 
extremely regretted that the Go* 
verhmeht pursued the stt^ps they 
had taken, because it certainly is 
not wise in any Government to 
evince an hostility,, (perhaps A05- 
iiliti/ is a term too severe,) — at 
least'to shew an unfavourable tcm- 
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per towards the tDajority of the 
populatioti of the country. (Hear I 
hear I hear !) .— A Proclamation, 
iiowever^ was not law ; nor was 
«n Order in Council !aw^ ^fHeari 
hear / hear !) — He lived in the 
year 1793, and reco]lected the 
period welU In that year, some 
concessions were granted to the 
Catholics ; and that year produced 
the Convention- Act. On the 
promut'/'ttion of that Act, some 
Member^ of the day referred to 
the then Secretary <lf State (the 
present Lord Buckinghamshire). 
Lord Buckinghamshire iustantly 
quieted any apprehension they 
might for a moment have felt, by 
assuring them, that the Act did 
DOt shut the gates to future peti- 
tion, and that it was alone calcu-^ 
lated to prevent such tumultuous 
meetings as had taken placfe at 
Dungannon. He added, '* God 
£>rbid it should be hostile to Ca- 
tholics peaceably convening for 
the purpose of legal Petition V* 
(Hear / hear !) — This i» quoting 
the language of the Secretary of 
State of the day ; but two Secre- 
taries may differ, (hear ! hear I) 
— However, neither is the law. 
' (hear I hear /J—lioT is a Procla- 
mution, or a Circular Letter, the 
law. (Hear/, hear/ J — Hfe knew his 
own loyally, and was perfectly 
conscious of that of all of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Gpvernment, 
he should think, ought to be satis- 
fied with such a' Committee. — 
They are* select ; they are retired 
from the passions of a mob, and 
they are not tumultuous, (hear I 
hear /) — They wish to bi*eak up 
the Committee, but they will be 
sorry, (hear / hear /) — A Com- 
mittee has existed since he knew 
any thing of public affairs ;^ — it 
has endured through the worst of 
times, and why wish to destroy it 
now ? He wished as heartily as 
the Government that thft Com- 
mittee should break up ; 7— not, 
however, btcause they are tumul- 



tiioa8;-«not becaifse they act ille« 
gaily, or disturb the public peace; 
— but he wished they were dis--, 
^ solved by the measure of Emun- 
cipution. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Cassin, in alluding to a 
Resolution, expressed himself a- 
fraid that au opinion ihay go 
abroad, that our frrends in Eng- 
land gave the sanction of their con- 
currence to those proceedings. It 
could not escape observation, that 
Mr. Pole had garbled the Resolu- 
tions to make out a case for him- 
self. He had not the candour to 
allow them all to go abroad toge- ' 
ther, — to let the tenour be collect- 
ed from iin impartial view of the 
whole, — but 6e abstracted that 
part which could throw the greac<^ 
est shadow of doubt on the since* 
rity of Catholic Meetings, if. any 
could be entertained, and which 
iQ^y» hy possibility, tend most to 
prejudice the public mind on the 
other side of the water against 
them. But he hoped his designs 
would be frustrated. He trusted 
that no man will be intimidated 
by the Proclamation; No man 
will be weak enough to entertain 
dread where there is no just cause 
for it. While Catholics act legal* 
lj*7 they may defy all the efforts of. 
their enemies. They have acted 
legally as yet, and they are deter* 
mijtied to pursue this salutary line 
of conduct. . They have, then, no 
reason to be afraid, (hear / hear / . 

Mr.Mahqn also observed, upon 
the mutilation of the Resolutions, 
it was remarkable enough that 
the Proclamation studiously leaves 
out the three first Resolutions,; 
and any sentence that would con« 
vey a fair impression of what had 
actually takei^ place. There was 
something so uncandid, so disin- 
genuous, and so illiberal, -in this 
industry on the part of JVIr.Pole, 
that he would be for publishing 
the Resolutions again, for the pur^ 
pose of contrasting them 'with thf 
Proclamation* 
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Mr. Scully rose, in obedience 
to the universal call of the Com- 
mittee, an^ maintained the right 
to petition in a very able and elo- 
quent speech ; — he contended, 
Uiat the oiily question for their 
consideration appeared to be this, 
" Whether the Catholic Commit- 
tee ought to recede or proceed .^" 
— This ^question, said he, arises 
from the documents now upon the 
table, both dated yesterday, the 
30th of July ; — the one is a letter 
to your Lordship from Mr. Secre- 
tary Pole, apprizing you of the 
intention of Government to consi- 
der of a Proclamation to be issued 
for preventing any future meetings 
of the Catholic Committee; — the 
other is the Proclamation itself. 
Upon this question, i shall, with 
the permission of your Lordship 
and of this numerous Assembly, 
submit some considerations, — they 
are the result of an honest judge- 
ment, fallible enough, but guided, 
and I hope enlightened, by an 
earnest desire to serve my coun- 
try, and an anxious wish to 
promote its quiet and welfare. — 
My Lord, I begin with this Pro- 
clamation, — the document which 
has called hs together from our 
homeland our respective occupa- 
tions. A Proclamation imports no 
new law, it confers no new power. 
The word Proclamation is not to 
be found in our law-boQks, in 
Coke, Viner, Bacon, Hawkins, 
or Hale; not leven Sir William 
Blackstone notices the word, save 
as to a local power, vested by an 
English Statute of 1715 in the 
SherilF, to disperse any unlawful 
meeting by his Proclamation. I 
shall lay down this principle of 
construction, '* that a Catholic 
Assembly or Committee, appoint- 
ed by other Catholics, for the sole 
and exclusive purpose of prepa- 
ring and presenting a Catholic 
Petition to any branch of the Le- 
gislature, ts not an illegal gssem- 

YOL, X. 



bly, or forbidden by this Conven- 
tion-Act," This principle ap- 
pears clearly deducib'e from the 
controling effect which tlie fourth 
section of the Act (recognizing 
the undoubted right of petition- 
ing) exercises over the section, 
which generally interdicts all re- 
presentative meetings. If this 
fourth section has not this opera- 
tion, it. can have no operation at 
all. I shall not detain th^^lVIeet- 
ing here upon these positions, but 
shall be prepared to maintain them 
in the proper place, if it be ever 
necessary. They are sanctioned 
by the approving opinions of every 
Member of iny own Profession^ 
"with whom I nave happened to 
discuss them. I take it,' that the 
sole question for the Jury must 
turn upon the real inteot of these 
Resolutions : — ** Whether they ap- 
pointed a Comniittee for the sole 
purpose of petitioning Parliament, 
or for some other purpose in reali- 
ty, and under pretence of peti- 
tioning, &c." — Upon this ques- 
tion, every man in this room is as 
competent to form a correct opi- 
nion as he is to serve upon a Jury. 
First, upon the face of these Re- 
solutions, nothing appears that 
conveys any other idea than that 
of petitioning. Shew them all to 
any impartial man, or to a stran- 
ger, — let him read them over and 
over, — form his opinion of their 
intent, and pronounce * quo ant'" 
niOt they were adopted. He 
would naturally say, *• why, I 
perceive that these Catholic^ mean, 
that every man ought to beallow- 
jcd to worship God in his 'own lyay ; 
—that they are not, in fact, al- 
lowed this permission ; — that they 
intend to petition their law-givers 
for ,a repeal of those laws, and 
have accordingly appointed a num- 
ber of persons of rank, property, 
and character, to prepare and pre- 
sent those petitions ; but I really 
cannot see any farther intent, ul- 

G 
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terior view, or object, upon the 
face of this paper.'* If the Jury 
be called upon to convict upon 
the words '* appoint,'* ** delegate/' 
&c« \vhich appear in. some of the 
proceedings published by detach- 
ed meetings of the parishes, and 
happen also to have been adopted 
by the Convention-Act, the an- 
swer is obvious* It still turns 
upon the real intent, which can 
always be shewn to have been 
limited to the single object of pe* 
titioning. W il 1 a ny man be hardy 
enough to say at any trial upon 
his oath, that the Catholics, or 
any of them, had or have any 
other intent than that of jpetition- 
ing ? Why almost the whole na- 
tion, would press forward to con- 
tradict him. Not only your Lord^ 
ship and every man in thes^ roems, 
but every credible Catholic in 
Ireland, would claim^to be heard 
as a witness to falsify such a charge. 
JVay, hundreds and thousands of 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
who have liberally countenanced 
Cdtholic Meetings by their pre** 
sence, are ready to vindicate the 
Catholics from such sinister impiu-- 
tation. The trial must last foi* 
months', if all ^ our witnesses to 
this point are to be heard, ^f- 
ter expatiating on the time when 
this step was taken, viz. not till 
after' the Prorogation of Parlia- 
meht, though the intention of the 
Catholics was known above a 
month before, Mr. Scully con- 
cluded thus : — the Catholics of 
Ireland have already furnished 
abundant proofs of a patience al- 
most marvelous ; but, if their for- 
bearance is to be rudely invaded, 
—rif they are doomed to be tram- 
pled upon by an overweening and 
restless spirit of termagant power, 
—they will, at least, always merit 
the commiseration and indulgence 
of the good and the liberal of 
every persuasion and climate. In 
some future time, possibly, they 



may say, (when speech shall be 
restored,) in the plaintive lan- 
guage of the Romans, when su^ 
fering under their decaying Go- 
vernment, ■— 

«« Dedimus protecto grande patientittda. 

cumentum( et.sicat vecus stas vidit^ 

quid ultimum ia libertata esscc, ita nos 

« quid'in servitute : ademptopcrinquisitionc* 

et loquendi andiendtque commercto." 

Mr. Randall McDonnell rose 
merely to say, that he now consir 
dered the day selected for issuing 
the Proclamation to have proved 
peculiarly propitious to the Catho- 
nc cause; for, had it btienaday 
later, Mr. Scully would have been 
absent upon Circuit, and the Car 
tholics would have lost the .benefit 
of one of the mo^t rational, judi* 
cious, and elegant, speeches he 
had ever heard* 

Mr.Scully said, he had forgot 
to put the object for the discus- 
sion of the Meeting in two specU 
fie points of view, namely, with 
respect to going back and goin^ 
forward. He would give his indi* 
vidual opinion, that going back to 
an Aggregate Meeting and «i Pe- 
tioQ to the Prince-Regent wa» 
unnecesi^ry, and admitted of too 
much confusion. He waa deci>- 
dedly inclined to go forward ; a» 
we were, in his opmion, perfectly 
sanctioned by the Law of the 
Land in so doing. (Hear! hear! 
hear!) 

The entire Meeting unanimous- 
ly concurred in this Opinion, the 
Resolutions for which were then 
moved and carried, and were^a» 
follow: — 

** Resolved, That the Committee, rely 
ing on the constitutional right of ^e sub- 
ject to petition the Legislature', in the way 
and manner specified ii\ a Resolution to 
that effect, passed at the last Aggregate 
Meeting of their Body, jdo now determine 
to continue and persevere in the constitu- 
tional course they have maturely adopted, 
for the sole, express, and specific, purpose 
of preparing a Petition or Petitions to Par- 
liament foi^ thcif full Fteticipatioa of the 
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E%bts of th^ Constkntion, and, in so do- 
ing, they net only in theif opinion do not 
violate, but act in strict confofmity with. 
Its soundest principle^. 

«« Resolved, That this* Committee will 
never meet under pietence of preparing or 
presenting a Petition, but for the strict and 
-sole purpose of preparing, and Causing to 
to be presented, a Petition, or Petitions." 

MnPoBsonby was suminofied 
to attend the Council: he re- 
fused to* go ! — Mr, Curran wai 
present ; he refused to sign 1*— 
The Kmght of Kecry present : 
he refused to sign, and made a 
speech against the measiire.— » 
Lord Muskerry present, and he 
refused to sign !! — The election of 
Managers to the Catholic Com** 
m'tttee proceeded yestercl ay in Ma^ 
ry's parish^ without interruption, 
tietwith«tanding the Proclama- 
tion.— (jDitA/m Evening Post J 

The following constitutional 
and spirited Letter addressed by 
George Lidwill, Esq. a Magistrate 
of the County of Tipperary, to the 
Lord Chancellor, will be read with - 
extreme interest. A 'copy of this 
valuable document has been pro- 
cured by a friend, and we insert 
it this evening. We understand 
eeveral Letters of a similar descrip- 
tiQn have been addressed to the 
Chancellor by Protestant Magis- 
tratesy copies of which we.hope to 
obtain./'£lic6/}n Evening Post.J 

TBS PROCtAMATlON REJECTED 

BY A PROTESTANT MAGISTRATE. 

•* r« the Rigk^ Hon. Thomas Lord Jlf^n- 

nerSf Lord Chancellor of Ireland^ bCc, 

** Dromordy lit August, 1811. 
" My Lord, 
'* Having received a copy of the Procla- 
mation issued from the Castle by the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council, on the 30th 
of last month, requiring me, with every 
other Maigisurate in the Kingdom, to arrest 
and disperse any and every person, either 
meeting, voting, or procuring a meeting 
of Persons to form a Committee to prepare 
Petitions to the Parliament of the Empire, 
on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland, (for 
that is the, evident object of the Proclamn- 
tiorij to all intents and purposes J and to 
hold them to bail to stand trial for said of« 
fence:— 



^ I haye the honour, and 1 feel ft my 
doty to state to your Lordship, that my in* 
terpretation of the Convention-Act, on 
which the Proclamation is grounded, ^ill 
not suffer me to conclude, that those per- 
sons, whom I am directed to arreSt atid dis- 
perse, are guilty of any violation of chose 
laws, to which they are amenable — and 
that my own ideas on this subject h^ve 
been confifmed by several communica- 
tions with some eminent Lawyers ; and 
that, under this impression, I cannot ob« 
struct or terminate the Proceedings of the 
Catholics of Ireland, where I know those 
Proceedings to be confined to the arrange^ 
ments of their Petitions under such regu- 
lations as they are constitutionally entitled 
to adopt, and as they have hereto/ore been 
permitted to use, by those successive Ad- 
ministrations who have governed this 
country—some ot them indeed ver^ hostile 
to what I' must ever consider the just and 
natural rights of that Body. 

** Did my sense of duty as a Magistrate 
•nly go to a passive disobedience of the 
Proclamation, I should not have troubled 
your Lordship with this communication ; 
but I feel myself bound both by my oath of 
office, and those obligations imposed on 
me as a good Citizen, to extend my efforts 
to the protection of thetn;ure(2 — and there- 
fore, while I hold the Commission of the 
Peace, I unit receive the Informations of 
any Persons who shall complain on oath of 
receiving any violation from any Mdgis* 
trate or Peace-Officer, acting under this 
Proclamation, vmile such Person has been 
concerned only in forwarding his Petition 
to- Parliament, This determination, form- 
ed on the best view 1 could take of the 
subject, I must make public in those coun-, 
ties of which I am a Magistrate, [the coun- 
ties of Tipperary, Kilkenny, and the 
filqeen*s county,] having first apprized 
your Lordship of the same. 

♦* Your Lordship will allow wie to re- 
mind you, that you heretofore miscon- 
ceived the line of conduct that a Magisr 
trate should, in some instances^ pursue; 
and that you had the candor, so highly ho- 
nourable to your Lordship, to retrace your 
steps by the re-appointment of Mr. Nichol- 
son to the Commission of the Peace fer the , 
county of Tipperary. Your Lordship pos- 
sibly may recollect that I did myself the 
honour of waiting on you to express my 
dissent from the principle on which that 
gentleman was superseded. Was themis- 
chief thatis likely to result from those du- 
ties, now attempted by Proclamation to be 
imposed on me, of such a particular and 
contracted nature as the case of Mr. Ni- 
cholson, 1 ^ould have recourse to some 
similar mode of shewing my reluctance to 
yield obedience to iu 
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** But when I reflect on ^I the danger 
tl^at may proceed fiom a neutral conduct 
in the present instance^ and that, by for- 
bearing to act according to the best view I 
can take with a pure conscience on this 
subject, I maybe made instrumeittal in 
irritating the phjtsical force of the coun- 
try, the great msyority of the People of Ire- 
land, who are laudably seeking a restitu- 
tion of those just and naturaV rights, that 
they would deservedly incur the contempt 
of the present moment, and posterity, if 
they ever ceased to "solicit till they obtain- 
c'd, — I feel I could not disclpargc the duty 
I owe ray God, my Country, and my Chil- 
dren, if I did not declare, that my concep- 
tion of my duty In the present instance, as 
well as my inclinatien, lead me to con- 
tribute my humble efforts to sustain the 
. Catholic Body as far as the Iaw and Con- 
stitution will admit ; and I know well thai^ 
tkey do not wUk to advance or obtain sup' 
port farther tf^an that. 

'* I have the honour t6 be, my Lord, 
** Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 
" George Lidwiil." 



There have been various Meet- 
ings of the Catholics in the Pro- 
vinces, which we cannot detail for 
want of room in the present Num- 
. ber. 

Thefollowing are the names of 
the principal persons arrested un- 
der the Proclamation of the 30th 
of July :— Doctor Sheridan; Doc- 
tor John Joseph Burke of Graij- 
by-row ; Doctor Breen, of Abbey- 
street; Henry Edmund Taaffe, 
Esq. banker, of Lor^ French's 
bank, in Dominrck-stflet; Gre- 

fory Scorlog, Esq. merchant, of 
)ominick.slreet ; Thomas Kir- 
wan, Esq. merchant, of Abbey- 
street. 

Upon this subject, a Correspon- 
dent says, « No doubt the papers 
will inform you of the apprehen- 
sion of Five Cathohc Gentlemen, 
upon a warrant, signed by the 
Chief-Justice, They were accord- 
ingly brought before Mr. Downes; 
and, having heard of their arrest 
^y Major Sirr and the runnei^ of 
the Poli^, I, accompanied by Dv 
Dromgole, went to the Chief^JusI 



tice's house. We found it crowd* 
ed. Mr. Taaffe and Mr. Kirwaii 
ii^sisted upon having copies of the 
information sworn against them. 
Mr. Downes said, that it was not 
usual, and that he cpuld not com- 
ply with their vi^ishes. He added, 
speaking to Mr. Taaffe, that he 
had nothiirg of which to com* 
plain, and that, if they did not all 
give bail, he would coipmit them 
to Newgate. Mr. Taaffe said, 
" that he was arrested so sudden^ 
ly that he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Counsel," — 
The Chief-Justice referred him to 
His Majesty's Attorney-General, 
who, he doubted not, would afford 
hina §very facility in his power. — 
This recommendation, however, 
Mf. Taaffe and the other Gentle- 
men who were arrested declined, 
and bail was accordingly given.'* 

Major Bryan, it is reported, has 
been arrested at Kilkenny. 

Several Meetings have been, 
and continue to be, held by the 
Cathohcsm various places, saiiC« 
tioned>y Protestants* as well as 
their own Body ; but the 1st of 
September was tjie day appointeid 
ifor the Convocation of the new- 
Delegates, the number of which 
is said to have given greatumbrage 
to the Irish Government, as did 
also the Meeting of the Catholics, 
at Dublin, on the gth of July, 
when Mr. Finley was the advo, 
cate of incessant petitioning; —he 
would liave the Catholic Petition 
kid on the tables of both Houses 
of Parliament the first day of 
meeting. £ven when the Regent 
would go to open the Session] he 
should be obliged to make his tcau 
through Irish Delegates, 

In Dublin there are, it is said, 
22 parishes; and, consequently, 
if Five Deputies be elected from 
each parish, that City would alone 
furnish 1 10 membej;* to the Com. 
iaittee« 
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WAR IN SPAIN. 

As this lon^-continued struggle seems 
|iow verging to that point in which it 
must totally sind speedily terminate, or re- 
-vive and be carried, on with new and un- 
exampled vigour; and as we have prd^ 
jnised to give ** the story of our adversa- 
lies told in their own words and in their 
own way,*' we shall begin wiih the most 
jcccnr events in the Peninsula. The siege 
of Tarragona, we presume, forms a new 
era, that of vengeance or the reign of ter- 
ror, and must therefore inrerest our readers, 
who will perceive the same system, in the 
Ordinance issued from the French Head- 
<)uaTters at VallaHond, which of course 
will lead to a speedy and decisive period. 
The Spanish nation being deserted and be- 
trayed by their nobles, and denied any 
thing like a real representation in the 
Cf^rtc?, we can sec nothing to prevent the 
reniamder ot them yet in arms from doing 
as others have done in similar cireura- 
stances, and finally throwing themselves 
under the government of the French, as 
the best of the two evils, of which they 

had to choose. • 

JIAISING THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 

The Duke of R«gu»a, Com- 
niander-in-chief of the Army of 
Portugal, put himself in motion 
in the beginning of June, with the 
intention of driving beyond the 
Coa that corps of the English ar- 
ray which NVellington (on depart- 
ing for the siege of Badajoz) had 
left on the. frontiers before Ciudad 
Rodrigo« ^ 

On the 5th of June, ihe Duke 
of Ragusa arrived at Ciudad Kod- 
rigo with his advanced guard and 
a corps of 2,000 horse ; the enemy 
did hot think proper to wait ihe 
' arrival of the army," and retreated 
during the ni^ht. At day-break, 
the Duke of Ragusa sent his ca« 
valry in pursuit : only some par- 
ties of General Craufurd's division 
were met with, who were oriven 
into the Coa under the ruins of 
Almeida, Some prisoners were 
taken. The English divisions 
forced their retreat into the moun- 
tains of Sahjigal and Alfayates^ in 
^rder to gain the Tagus. 

The Duke of Ragusa having, 
witboat a blowi succeeded in his 



planof expelling the enferoyfrom 
this part of the frontier, immedi* 
ately directed the march of his ar- 
my towards the Tagus. 

General Regnier took the com« 
mand of the advanced guard, and 
arrived on the pth at Placentia. 

On the 12th, two divisions passed 
the Tagus at Almaras, the l?ridge 
of which was securely established^ 
and covered by strong batteries. 
Quantities of provisions and stores 
had for some time arrived at thi« 
important point. The Duke of 
Ragusa also received there a grand 
bridge-equtpage, which he sent 
forward with the rest of the army, 
in the direction of M%rida. 

Meanwhile, the Army* of th« 
South, under the t)uke of Dal- 
matians orders, had received na- 
merous reinforcements^ Twelve 
thousand men, under the Count 
D'Erlon, had arrived on the 6th at 
Cordova, and followed the Duke 
of Dalmatia's movements, who 
again advanced to Santa Martha; 
and occupied Almendralejo with 
his right ; thus being in readiness 
to communicate with the Duke of 
Ragusa. 

Wellington, whtse army waa 
greatly fatigued through want of 
provisions and sickness, succes- 
sively collected bis troops round 
Bad»joz; but, feeling hitnself so 
much pressed, resolved to make a 
^reat eflFort to carry the place be- 
fore the jqnction of the two ar- 
mies. After a dreadful firing of 
artillery, a first assault was made; 
•but the breach was defended by 
Frenchmen. Six hundred English 
remained on the spot. A second 
assault had the same result; so 
that the English lost. more than 
1,200 men in these fruitless at- 
tacks. Wellington was about to 
make a desperate effort, when on 
the l6th the Duke of Ragusa ar- 
rived at Merida, and effected his 
junction with the Duke of Dalma- 
tian The two armies marched oa 
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BadajoZf tlie tiege of which place 
Wellington precipitately raised, 
le-eatering Portugal .with all his 
troops. Part of his battering ar- 
tillery and many of his sick have 
been taken. 

Ob the 2t8t, the Duke of Ra- 
l^n^a bad bis head-quarters at Ba» 
lUjoz. 

The details of the siege are every 
mtant ex()ected to be brought by 
General Philippon» who» as well as 
the garrison^ has covered himself 
with glory; for the breach was 
everywhere practicable. 

F0UaTB CORPS OF THE ARMT. 

The insurgents of Mqrcia 
thought they should be able to 
|)ro&t by the absence of the Duke 
of Dalmatia to attack General Se-» 
bftstiani, and, by threatening his 
conimunications with the Sierra 
Sttorena, force him to leave Gre«. 
iiada open* Their chief corps 
took up a position at Gor, be- 
tween Basa and Guadix, whilst 
their right wing proceeded upon 
IJbeda, which the weak garrison 
was forced to evacuate* to take up 
m better position towards Baesa, 

Oa/the 12th of May, General 
Sebastiani reconnoitred the enemy 
upon Gor» with some squadrons. 
Some blows of the sabre were suf- 
ficient to check the march of the 
enemy» who fell back upon Venta 
del Bahuly where he began to en- 
trench himself; this skirmish was 
aufiicient to check at Ubeda the 
enemy^s column which had pro- 
ceeded thither. From that mo- 
ment» the enemy, instead of attack- 
ing the fine position at Guadix, 
where General Sebastiani waited 
for them to make them repent 
their temerity, employed them- 
selves only in entrenching them* 
selves at Ubeda and Babul. Ge- 
neral Sebastianiy wishing to foitce 
them to abandon Ubeda, directed 
A strong column on that point by 
Cabra Santo Christe^ whilst he 



proceeded himself, on the 24th of 
May, with a strong reconnoitring 
party, upon Venta del Baihul. The 
enemy's advanced posts were at- 
tacked at Gor, and overthrown in 
a moment: they were pursued at 
the point of the sword to Venta— 
50 men were killed and three of- 
ficers at the foot of their intrench- 
ments, which they dared not quit. 
However, this manoeuvre, joined 
to the march of the column sent 
upon Ubeda, was attended with 
complete success: the enemy, 
fearing to be cut off, evacuated 
precipitately Ubeda, and fell back 
between Lorca and B^a^ 

PISTRICT OF THE ARMT <^P THK 
VaRTK. 

The petty war against the bri* 
gands continues with activity ; the 
moveable columns do not leave them 
time to acquire any consistencyw 
Several Chiefs have been taken, 
particularly one Urgate, one of the 
most ferocious. For some time» 
Espos had re-organised his bands 
in the mountains of Nava^rre, The 
Junta of Valencia had sent him 
some arms. General Caffarelli se| 
off from Vittoria with orders to 
penetrate into, Navarre by the 
mountains of Biscay, whilst Ge- 
neral Heicle left Pampeluna, and 
General Dumonstier guarded the 
passes of the Tagus. On the 
9th of June, General Caffarelli 
came up with a strong band in the 
valley of Ulzana; at" the first fire 
they dispersed into the mountains. 
We were informed that the ren** 
dezvous of the bands was round 
Estella. Measures were taken to 
march towards that point, but the 
enemy had been forewarned, 9ud 
had passed at Puenta la' Reina, 
proceeding towards Sanguessa. On 
the J 4th, General Reicle took that 
direction, and came up at last with 
the principal mass of brigands, wh* 
were forced to fight. General Caf- 
farellit who was only a league dt»» 
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tanty arrived in his tiirn, passing 
through a wood, where he found 
^veral hundre4 of brigands con- 
cealed, a part of whom were killed. 
The affair was very warm ; the bri- 
fiatids were overthrown : more than 

000 meH were killed on the field ; 
the rest owed their safety to the 
abruptness of the mountains, which 
it was necessary to scale. ^ Mea- 
sures are taken to pursue the wrecks 
of this assemblage. The wretches 
have scarcely any clothes, are badly 
lirmed, without shoes, and nearly 
destitute of provisions : their Chief 
saved himself with fourteen men 
«nly« attempting to gain Valencia, 

blo<:kadg of figueras. 
The works pf the blockade are 
in such perfection that it is impos- 
sible any thing can go in or out. 
Disease makes considerable ravage 
in the place, which is nearly desti- 
tute of every thing. ' 

CAPTUBB OF TAR&AOONA. 

To His Serene Highness the Prince 
of NeufchaUl and Wagram, ' 
Monseigneur, — The defence of 
Tarragona, become more obstinate 
in proportion as the attack ad- 
vanced, had only concentrated 
itself since the taking of the 
exterior works of Olivo and Fran- 
coli. It was kept up by suc- 
cours of all kinds, which a land 
army cannot intercept from a ma- 
ritime place without the assistance 
of a ileet to complete the blockade. 
The suburbs, or the Lower Town, 
which- comprehend the Fort and 
the Mole, are coyered by a front 
of fortifications strengthened daily 
by new batteries, and against which 

1 directed all our efforts. \ had 
the honour to give Your Excellency 
an account of the third assault 
made on the l6th of June at the 
Lunette du Prince, with the same 
success as the two preceding bnes. 
The capture of this point was a 
first «tep into the interior of the 
LQwer Town. The artillery imme- 



diately transported its breaching- 
battery, and, with 10,000 sacks of 
earth, was established on the very 
ground of the work itself. - Tfa« 
engineers pressed more and moreg 
the front attacked, opened a third 
paral lei, pushed two deboucMs upoa 
the salient angle of the covered^* 
way of the bastion St. Charles, aiMi 
on that of the half moon, crowned 
the top of the glacis, and in fine 
executed the descent of the ditch 
at the angle of the Bastion det 
Chauoines. 

On the 2l8t, an enemy V howitzer 
blew upthepowder-magazineofour 
breaching-batteries, in an hour it 
was repaired: all our batteries, by 
a continued and well-kept up fire^ 
silenced that of the enemy ,andx>pen-" 
ed three practicable breaches. At 
founin the afternoon, I ordered die 
assault, and at seven all was ready; 
1,500 grenadiers were united with 
sappers and scaling-ladders, and 
disposed in columns of attack and 
reserve. They were followed by « 
thousand workmen.. General Fa- 
lombini commanded the assault. I 
ordered General Moittmarie to 
command a second reserve at the 
left of the trenches. He was to be 
seconded by two battalions of the 
7th, and by the fire of Olivo or Foit 
Sal me ; whilst at the same time ^n 
the left, General Harispe should 
make movements to alarm the gar« 
rison on the road to Barcelona, and 
throw bombs among the shipping* 
At seven at night, at the signal o£ 
four bombs at once, five columns 
darted against the points marked 
but, crying vive VEmpereur ! 

Five thousand m^n defended tlte 
work^ . attacked, and the Lower 
Town. They opposed at first m 
strong resistance and a very wanan 
fire; but the irresistible impetu- 
osity of the grenadiers overthrew 
all obstacles in a few minutes. 
Colonel Bouvier with his column 
scaled the breach of the bastion of 
the Chanoines, «nd pursued the 
Spai^rda to the extremity of the 
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Uifttion ; tliey tried f o stop us 
«t the pawage of the drawbridge ; 
a dreadful carnage was made, and 
the. ditches were filled with dead 
bodies. The 'curtain was "next 
scaled, and we reached the breach 
•f Fort Royal, where ladders were 
applied ; the enemy had hot time 
to put ID play two furnaces under 
the salient end of the bastion of 
Chanoines. Capt Thiebault having 
carried his sinall column strait 
. to the end of the half-moon, had 
by that bold movement forced 
the. enemy to abandon it ; thence 
be joined the first column ; the 
brave fellows dashed into the breach 
of Fort Royal, the enemy was over- 
fhrown, killed, or put to disorderly 
flight* The flying were pursued, 
and at this moment the column of 
Colonel Bourgeois arrived on the 
light ; the enemy were completely 
routed and driven under the walls of 
the Upper Town — we entered the 
bastion of St. Domingo between 
the tow|» and the fort ; 150 Spani- 
ards were slaughtered, and we re- 
mained masters of the bridge, which 
must ensure the possession of all 
the rest. 

At the same time« the column of 
the Commandant Fondzeiski had 
^eaet rated into the suburb, break- 
ing down the barricadoes, and 
making every things fly. before 
them ; whilst fifty grenadiers, pro- 
ceeding by the sea-beach, attempt- 
ed to reach the head of the Jetty ; 
but there a reserve of SarsO eld's 
bad been placed to stop us, and a 
warm and unexpected firing made 
the attack faulter on a sudden. 
The general disposition of the at- 
tack prescribed the entrenching 
ourselves in the hoCises, and de- 
fending oursejves in them^ if the 
eqemy opposed too much fire and 
too great a resistance. This pro- 
ceeding was not even necessary. 
The Colonel of the I l7th, Robert, 
who commanded the right, ad- 
vanced imn^ediately, by the sei^^ 



beach, at the head of the reserve^ 
composed of the marksmen and 
grenadiers of the pth light, 42d, 
114th, jll5th, and 121st. His pre- 
sence alone restored the hattle. 
The enemy, intimidated and un- 
able to retreat, were driven to the 
sea and the mole ; a frightful car* 
ndge succeeded ; every thing was 
done by the bayonet ; nothing es-\ 
caped in the suburbs, the port, 
the houses, ditches, and even to the 
walls of the town, where Major 
Doaarch and Captain Derigny, 
with a handful of brave men, pur- 
sued in their precipitate retreat the 
last fugitives that escaped from our 
blows. 

After the first moments of fury 
were over. General Palombini and 
Colonel Robert, commanding the 
trenches, made the necessary dis* 
positions to ensure se brilliant a 
conquest,^ placed the troops, and 
established the posts. I ordered 
Generals Rbgneatand Valee, chiefs 
of the engineers and artillery, to go 
over the ground and the works. 
Colonel Henry made the workmen 
advance; he made lodgements 
and communications, perfected the 
breaches, and, profiting by the ter- 
ror of the enemy, tracedand opened 
on the same night a first parallel 
in front of the Upper Town before 
Fort Royal, supporting his left at 
the bastion of Santo Domingo^ and 
prolonging his lin^to the beach. 
At day-break, we already presented 
a formidable appearance to the gar* 
rison, intimidated behind their 
walls; and to the English, useless 
but not indifferent spectators of a 
night so disastrous to them and their 
allies. ^ Considerable magazines. of 
cotton, leather, sugar, and other 
English produce, deposited in the 
Lower Town were the victims of 
pillage or the flames. At sight of 
this, an impotent rage made them 
forget our bombs and red-hot balls,^ 
the fear of which had kept them at 
a distance since we bad ^ti^blishedi 
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our cba8t-batteri€$. All their ves- 
sels and fiHgates set sail to run . 
doi^n the coast rapidly from the 
heights of Fort Francoli to beyond 
the Port ; and in passing by turns 
before our flank, they poured in all 
their broadsides, inuiidating our 
trench esj camps, and the suburbs, 
with a real shower of balls, which 
scarcely did harm to any body. 
The garrison, encouraged for a 
moment by all this noise, dared 
present some heads of columns; 
but our soldiers were sheltered in 
the houses; in a moment they 
shewed themselves anew upon the 
enemy,but nothing more was neces- 
sary to make theenemy retire. This 
atjtempt has been the last, or the 
only one, to dispossess us of the 
Lower Town, the lossof which must 
be fatal to Tarragona. From the 
following night. General Mont^ 
marie and Colonel St. Cyr Nugues 
established by my orders batteries 
towards the sea, and a second pa- 
rallel was opened at GO toises to 
prepare the attack and the breaeh- 
mg-batteries against the body of 
the place. 

The capture of the Lower Town 
and ita dependencies had placed in 
our possession 80 pieces of cannon, 
of which 1 subjoin an account ; 
this makes the number taken 137. 
The number of prisoners is only 
l60, among whom are some offi- 
cers ; they are the victims escaped 
by a kind of miracle from the fury 
of the soldiers, whom each assault 
irritates and animates more and 
more. I. have been obliged te 
burn the dead, as at the capture of 
Fort Olivo. The amount to this 
day is \553, and every day we dis- 
cover other bodies. I fear much^ 
if the garrison toaitfor the assault 
in their last hold^ I shall be forced 
to' set a terrible example^ and inti* 
midate for ever Catalonia and 
Spain by the destruction of a whole 
ctty. 

Our loss in this hot, but rapid 
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action, is only 120 killed, and 372 
'Wounded. But I must observe to 
Your Highness, that the attack of 
this suburb, crowned hj a triple 
assaul!, is to bedated ten days back, 
in which the engineers and artille- 
ry-men have suffered daily losses. 
Several officers have been killed, a 
great number wounded— I reckon, 
during the siege, 2,500 men put 
hors de combat. The ardour and 
goodspirit which animate the whole 
army is redoubled, and we aspire 
to strike a last blow that shall ter- 
minate with eclat this long strug- 
gle. 

[The letter ends with praises be- 
stowed on particular officers.] 

(Signed) COUNT SUCHET. 
Camp before Tarragona, a6th of June. 
Ctumon &c. taken ly AnauU^ 91*/ ofjunt* 
Twenty-four pounders * • sg 
Sixteen - • - . g 
Twelve • « • . 3 
Eight -...(} 

Four /• - . - - 3 
Three .... 3 
Howitc^rs, Mortars, -and Iron Pieces fiO— 
Total so. 



PARIS, JULY 9. 
IMPERIAL ARMY OF ARRAOON. 

To His Serene Highness the Prince 
<lf Neufchatel^ Major-General. 

Monseigneur, — I lay at His Ma* 
jesty's feet the keys of Tarragona, 
to which, I hope, is attached the 
speedy submission of Catalonia. 

A siege of two or rather three 
months, conducted in the space of 
one month, and five successive as- 
saults, have destroyed a garrison of 
1 8,000 inen, consisting'of the finest 
troops of Spain, and put into our 
hands a port from whence the Eng*- 
lish fed the insurrection of the pro* 
vince in order to preserve a vent for 
their merchandize. By their mul- 
tiplied succours they prolonged the 
defence of the place; at different 
times they conveyed arms, ammu- 
nition, and troops, from ValenQia, 
Alicant, and Carthageoa« 

H 
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The fary of the soldiers was in- 
creased by the resistance of the gi^r* 
rison, who every moment expected 
its deliverance, and thought to 8e<«> 
cure success by a general sortie. 
The fifth a^sault^ still mcwe vigor- 
ous than the preceding, made yes- 
terday, in broad day, on the last 
fortification, has occassion^d a hor* 
Vible massacre, with little loss on 
our aide. The terrible example 
ivhich I foresaw with regret in my 
last report to Your Highness has 
taken place, and will for a long 
time be recollected in Spain* 

Four thousand men have been 
Itilled in the city ; fron 10 to 
12,000 men endeavoured to make 
their escape over the walls into the 
country ; 1,000 have been sabred 
or drowned ; nearly 10,000, 500 of 
whom 9xe officers, have been made 
prisoners, and are setting off for 
, France; nearly 1000 wounded are 
in the hospitals of the city, where 
their, lives were respected in the 
midst of the carnage. Three Field* 
Marshals, and the Governor, are 
«^ong the prisoners ; many others 
among the slain* 

Twenty stand of colours^ fS 
pieces of artillery mounted, 40,000 
Dalls and shells, 500^^000 weight of 
l>owder and lead, are in oar posses* 
•ion. 

I shall in^mediatcly forward to 
Your Highness correct returns of 
all that has been found in the 
place, and the detaila of the glo* 
rious action, which hsd crowned 
the efforts of the Army of Arragon, 
in the province of Catalonia. 1 
sbatl recommend to His Majesty's 
&vour those brave men who hfive 
•o valiantly combatted, 
1 am, &c. 

COUNT SUCHET. 
Head-Chiartert at Tanasona, June ag* 

P. S. Captain Antoine, my 

aide-de-camp, is the bearer of this 

^dispatch, which he will convey to 

you with all expedition. He 

shared in all the labours of the 



siege, wibs among the foremost who 
mounted to the assault, and cao 
give Your Serene Highness all the 
information you may desire* 

I particularly recommend him 
to your kind attention, and eiw 
treat you to obtain for him from 
His Majesty the rank of Chef 
d'Escadron. 

(Signed) count suchet. 

To Che above is annexed a certified! se- 
Cum of the prisoners taken on the ssth off 
June. The grand total is 9,711, inclu* 
ding 407 officers. Among the fatter aif 
mentioned Don- Juan Imen de Cputrera, 
Governor- General ; Bascourt, Sub-Chief 
of the Stall ; Gen. Courtin and two aides* 
de-catnp; Cabrer, General of Engineefs» 
and Brigadier Messina. 

To His Highness the Prince qf 
Jfeufchaielf Major^Gen, ^c» 
1 had the honour of giving an 
account to Your Highness of all 
the efforts which I nad made tb 
place the army in a state for en« 
terin^ the field, and manoeuvring 
in aid of the Army of the South* 
Aa I was ij^norant of the precise 
situation of the enemy^ I thought 
it my duty first to approach him^ 
for tne purpose of availing myself 
of circumstances^ and also to dis-r 
guize from him for some time my 
real intentions. I, thereforeyinarch** 
ed my troops on the road of- Rod« 
rigo and on that of Pla^entia^and 
I advanced in person with the 
greater part of the cavalry and » 
strong advanced guard* 1 availed 
myself of this opportunity to set 
out in the night, in. the ht^MvOf 
surprizing the division of General 
Craufurd, which was cantoned 
three leagues from Rodriga. A 
few hours were sufficient for ap-» 
prizing that General of myarri«» 
val at Rodri^o, and he imme^ 
diately put himself in march^ to 
retire beyond the Coa, leavine his 
cavalry in observation, and aban^ 
doning several magazines of pro-i 
visions. General Montbrun with 
his cavalry manoeuvred against the 
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cavalry of ib« enemy, pusl^d 
them with ^reat vigour, and made 
«ome prifioners* I learned that 
Geiferal Spencer, who commanded 
jthe army in the ab^eaoe of Lord 
Wellington, had under his orders 
tbree divisions, which were march* 
ed from the banks of the Coa as 
far as Castel Braneo. I concluded 
that a part of these troops was 
destined to cross to the left bank 
of the Tagus on the first appear* 
ance of their being wanted. .1 re* 
solved upon a rapid march ; I sent 
orders to General Reenter to set 
out from Fuente Robl^^ and Los 
Bantos, where he was with two di* 
vifsions, to march upon Banos and 
Placentia. The bridge-equipage;, 
on which I reckoned in order to 
cross the Tagus, not having ydt 
arrived from Madrid^ my march 
fras delayed; in the mean time, its 
arrival was a matter of urgency, 
lor ail the reports announced that 
Badajoz was attacked with great 
vigour ; — that three breaches had 
been made ; "^ that two assaults 
had been already given, and that 
the enemy wished, cost what it 
would, to make themselves mas* 
ters of that important city. — 
Whatever were the obstacles which 
arose from circumstances, we used 
so much diligence, that my ad* 
vanced guard 'arrived at Merida on 
the evening of tlie 17th, where it 
joined the posts of the Army of 
the South. On the morning of 
the 18th, the Duke of Dalmatia 
and myself concerted the neces* 
sary measures for driving the ene* 
my from ^his intrenched positions 
at Albuera, and relieving Badajoas ; 
but the enemy retired in all haste, 
te-^crossed the Guadiana, and re* 
entered Portugc^l, without its being 
In our power to come up with himt 
It' is Vexatious that he did not dare 
to kwait us, for a signal victory 
Would h^ve infallibly marked our 
arrival in these regions. We en- 
tered Badajo2 jesterday^ where we 



were able to percrive, with out 
own eyes, what vigour General 
Philippon, the Governor, and hid 
brave garrison, had exerted in the 
defence of that fortress, and how 
much their conduct was worthy of 
praise. 

I cannot refrain from praising 
the excellent spirit which has ani* 
mated the army during a long and 
painful march, under a burning 
sun, and amidst many privations ; 
but it would be difficult to expect 
too many proofs of ;eeal for the 
service of His Majesty, from the 
brave regiments which compose 
the army of Portugal, 

I have the honour,, &c. 

HARSHAL-DUILE OF EAGUSA* 

To Hh Highness the Frince of 
NeufclhaUl^ Major-Generaly Sfc» 
Monseigneur,— *I hasten to in- 
form Your Highness, that the 
fortress of Badajoz is relieved, and 
that the troops which besieged it 
have retired into the interior of 
Portugal, to join the r^st of th^ 
Anglo-Portuguese and Spanish 
Army, commanded by Lord Wel- 
lington, who has taken the same 
direction. 

On the 12th instant, I set out 
from Llerena with the troops of 
the Army of the South, which I 
had caused to be united ; General 
Count D'Erlon, who I knew must 
join me two days after, followed 
the mo?ement; the head of his 
column arriv^ed on the X3th at 
iTzagre, where was the 5th ( orps ; 
1 advanced upon Los Santos, where 
J found myself in the mi^st of 
the establishments of the enemy's 
army. On the 15th, I took a po- 
sition at Fuente del Mae&tre ;-^on 
the 17th at Almendralejo, whence, 
on the 18th, I commuuicsted with 
the Imperial Army of Portugal, 
of which the advanced guard had 
anived at Merida ; and the same 
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with Marbhal the 
asa the ulterior 
m two armies* 
we were informed 
of Badajoz was 
the enemy had 
isition at Albuera, 
evacuated Olivenza, ^nd was with- 
<irawjng his troops to the right 
bank of tTie Guadiane, on the 
side of Elvafi. In the afternoon 
of the same day, the army made 
a movement in advance, and I re*- 
ceived a letter from General Phi- 
Jippon, Governor of Badajoz, 
which confirmed the retreat of the 
enemy. On th$ 20th, our troops 
arrived on the Guadiana, before 
Olivenza, and at Badajoz ; the 
Aimy of Portugal manoeuvred by 
the right bank, and took the road 
of Talavera ; the Army of the 
South defiled by Santa Martha 
and the Albuera, while a column 
advanced along the mountains 
upon the left. The cavalry of 
the two armies is to-day in recon- 
noisance upon Yillaviciosa, Elvas, 
and in front of Campo Mayor, in 
. order to ascertain the movements 
and dispositions of the enemy. — 
.Upon the report which they shall 
, give, I shall decide, with the Duke 
of Ragusa, as to the ulterior ope- 
rations which the Army of Portu- 
gal, and that of the South will at- 
tempt. ♦ 
^. The junction of the two arnjies 
on the banks of the Guadiana is 
"bne of the most marked events of 
the war of Spain : — it will be in its 
consequences of the greatest effect 
. for the benefit of the service of the 
Emperor ;— its first result has been 
the preservation of Badajoz ; the 
southern provinces of Spstin are 
also entirely relieved on the side of 
Portugal, and trantjuillity, which 
was for a moment disturbed on se- 
veral points, is re-establishing. — 
The Duke of Ragusa and myself 
meant to give battle to the enemy ; 
but Lord Wellingtoa has pru- 



dently retired before we could 
come up with him ; yet his forces 
amounted to 6o,000 men, of whom 
30,000 were English, comprehend- 
ing ^he two divisions of General 
Spencer, which he had withdrawn 
from the north, 14,000 Porta* 
guese, attd l6,00O.Spania^rds; — 
he had in this number ^000 ca- 
valry. 

It is vexatious that a general 
a&ir has not taken place; the 
event wouUl. not have been uncer** 
tain; but it is to be hoped that an 
opportunity will offer itself. 

I must now give Your HighneM 
an account of the situation in 
which we found Badajoz, and of 
the glorious defence of its brave 
garrison. The General of Bri- 
gade Philippon, who commanded 
as Governor, has had the rare me- 
rit of creating for himself ^means, 
and of rendering serviceable for 
its defence all that there were of 
Frenchmen in Badajoz; while, 
with a vigorous hand, he kept 
down the inhabitants, and em-* 
ployed them even on the works of 
the fortifications, which were in- 
cessantly improving. 1 shall soon 
have the honour of sending Your 
Highness a copy of the JQurnal of 
the siege ; at present I can notice 
only the principal transactions, and 
by you to represent to the Enlpe- 
ror General Philippon as deser- 
ving the fruits of his good opinion. 
I have the honour to ask for him 
the title of Couilt, and a suitable 
endowment ; I shall also solicit re-> 
wards for other military men of all 
ranks,who have distinguished them* 
selves by brilliant exploits* 

On the l6th of May, the day 
of the battle which 1 fought with 
the Allied Army at Albuera, nine 
days had already expired since the 
trenches were opened by the ^ue- 
my before Badajoz, and six days 
since the fire against the place had 
commenced. 

On the* evening o^ the l^th. 
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ihe besiegers Withdrew all their 
troops, and united them to their 
other force at Alhuera ; they did 
not re-ap^ear till the ipth. Du- 
ring their absence. General Phi- 
lippon rdsed the wholje of the 
work(» which they had constructed, 
. «ud brought within the fortress 
the pUtfor]Bt» and fascines which 
he found there ; he even took some 
convoys from the eneoiy, who 
were arranging matters for resto* 
ring the wo-.ks of the siege ; but 
they -did not, the second time, 
open the trendies till the Mth of 
May. The fir'e against th^place 
re-commenced on the 3d of June, 
and continued without interrup- 
tion till the raising of the siege. 
On tlie 6th, three breaches were 
already made, one in the body of 
the place, and two in Fort San 
Christoval; ihe iirst ip front of 
the castle, between Trinity-bas- 
tion and the Guadiana, to the 
left of the half-moon San Roque; 
but General Philippon immedi- 
ately set to work to escarp it, and 
ordered an entrenchment to be 
made in the solid ground of the 
caatle ; this last measure was per- 
fectly understood, — the enemy 
made only a false attack on this 
point. 

At Fort San Christoval, there 
was only one practicable breach 
in the night of the 7th; 1,500 
English threw themselves into the 
ditch of the fort, applied their 
ladders, and attempted the a». 
Sttult;-- thrice they returned to 
the charge; 75 brave fellows, 
commanded by Capt. Chauvin, of 
the 88th, steadily repulsed them, 
and inflicted on them very great 
loss ; we had some soldiers wounds 
ed with thrusts of the bayonet on 
the height of the breach ; the suc- 
cess was complete, — the dead, the 
wounded^ and the ladders, re- 
mained in the ditch. 

On the following days, theene- 
«y cofitiuued his fire on the fort. 



anrd endeav6red to enlarge t3t^ 
breach. In the night of the lOt!)* 
2,000 English presen(ed them- 
6elves anew, to give the"assault« 
Capt. Jondiou, of the 21 st regi-« 
meut of light infantry, command- 
ed at San Christoval; his garri- 
son consisted of 140 men ; every 
soldier had four loaded musk eta, 
by his side ; General Philippon 
had ordered to be placed a great 
quantity' of charged bombs on the 
parapetsi, of which Serjeant Bret te, 
of the 5th regiment of artillery, 
had the direction. (This soldier 
had before distinguished himself 
at the first assault of San Christo- 
val.) Already the enemy had 
applied 40 ladders, — the head of 
their column had reached the 
height of the breach, when Ser- 
jeant Brctte called out, ** Cap- 
tain, shall we blow up the first 
mine?*' , The bombs and gre- 
nades descend, -<- exploding, they, 
break the ladders, and spreait. 
death and dismay among tbe. 
enemy, while the garrison drive 
them down to the bottom of 
the beach with the bayonet, 
and in an instant the ditches 
were filled with the dead and 
wounded^ among whom were se-* 
veral Ejiglish officers. Iw thi« 
confusion, some English officer* 
demanded succour; — the brave. 
Jondiou ordered them to refit a 
ladder, and ascend into the fort, 
where they shotild- surre"nider as. 
prisoners. This was accordingly 
done. . At day-break, theenemy'* 
General wrote to General Philip* 
pon, demanding a truce of three 
hours, in order to carry ofl^ the 
wounded .who rems^ined in the 
ditch, or under the ,^vjq of the 
fort. The . deutand was- acceded. 
to. 1-he lo^sof the English. iu 
this afiaip -e^tceeded 600 men ; — 
we had not ten men rendered 
unfit for 6er&;ice, 

It was one of tlw^ finest military 
feats on rec^^rd.. .The Portuguese 
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(ind Spaniards hav« also sustained 
s^me loss. 

On transmitting to Your High«^ 
liess the journal of the siege, 1 
riraill have the honour of present* 
ing you with th^ names of those 
wm> distinguished themselves, and 
lliose who have deserved the favour 
of the Emperor, that you may re« 
present their conduct accordingly. 

The Chief of Battalion Ija- 
narre commanded the engineers ; 
the Chief of Battalion Colin, the 
artillery ; the latter fell sick d u- 
jrtng the siege, but he was well se-^ 
conded fay Colonel Gonzales, and 
the Chief of Battalion Horr^^ both 
in the service of His Catholic Ma- 
jesty, I regret that I cannot, in 
this first report, mention the names 
of all the brave men* ' 

General Philippon praises tbe 
firmness of character which M. 
Theran, the Royal Commissary 
of the Province, has displayed, as 
well as the principal heads of the 
Spanish Administration who were 
in Badajoz. 

On the 13th, the enemy, hating 
learned the movements of our ar- 
mies, began to withdraw' the be- 
sieging artillery ; on the 17th, all 
their troops had disappeared ; on 
the ISth, the communication with 
Badajoz was re-opened by means 
of 'parties which arrived there by 
both baiiVs of the Guadiaiia. On 
the ^Oth, I arrived at Badajoz, 
with the I>uke of Rugusa. 

l^hus the enemy have derive^ 
from their late expedition into Es- 
tremadura, and their attack on 
Badajoz, only the disgrace of ha- 
ving failed in both enterprises. 

The loss of the English is at 
least 8000 of their own troops, the 
Portuguese have lost 3 or 4-000, 
and the Spaniards as many; they 
have procured new triumphs to 
the arms of the Emperor, and 
have ascertained, in favour of the 
Imperial Army, the signal victory 
which Was gained at Albuera on 



the l^th nit, where I accom- 
plished the main object I had in 
vi6w,— that of making a diversion 
in favour of Badajoz, and of en- 
abling that fortress to prolong its 
resistance* It is now evident that 
the battle of Albuera gained us at 
least twenty days, during which 
time we were enabled to make ar- 
rangements for bringing up new 
reinforcements; and the Army of 
Portugal was able to take part in 
the operations ;— thus, the second 
object which I had in yiew in ma« 
king my first movement, has als^ 
been accomplished ; and the troops 
which foug$t at Albuera have not 
ceased a single day to act upon 
the offensive against the enemy. 

I have the honour to transmit to 
Vour Highness the General Or- 
ders which I yesterday issued to 
the army* I am, &c. 

MARSHAL* DUKE OF DALMATIAN 
Bsd^osi June ai, uii. 



SUFFOLK ASSIZES. 

POGRAMS^-DISS ENTERS* 

Extract of a Letter from Buri/Su^ 
Edmund's, August HO, 18H. 

THE KiVQ V, CHURCHYARD AMD 
OTHERS. 

The criminal information grant- 
ed by^the Court of King's Bench 
against the persons engaged in the 
unprecedented and riotous pro- 
ceeding outside of a Meeting* 
hou«e for Protestant Dissenters, at 
Wickham-Market, in this County, 
(videPol, Register for Feb* 1811,) 
in order to prevent their religious 
worship ; and another prosecution 
under the Toleration- Act, for dis* 
turbances practised in the same 
Meeting, were expected to be tried 
at these Assizes, and had excited 
just and universal interest. Pub- 
lic expectatioa whs, however, hap* 
pily. disappointed ; for, we leafnt 
with pleasure that the persona w)}o 
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bad been concerned in those dis* 
graceful^'rregalarities, being cod« 
Tinced of the impropriety of their 
conduct, apprehending the probai 
bility of their conviction> notwith* 
ttaodiiig the delusive promises by 
which ihey had been stimulated 
and encouraged^ and anticipating 
severe punishment, tendered their 
apologies to the Dissenting Gentle- 
men by whom they were prose- 
cuted, and offered to withdraw 
their pleas of Not Guilty, to ac- 
knowledge their guilt on the rolls 
of the Court, to enter into recog- 
nizances for their appearance to 
receive judgement whenever re- 
quired and for their intermediate 
good behaviour, and to present 
them with two hundred guineas, 
to be appropriated at their discre- 
tion* Our pleasure was augmented 
when we learnt that the Prosecu* 
tors, with a liberality worthy the 
Religion they profess, disdaining 
to manifest any vindictive perseve- 
rance, and perceiving that all the 
l^itimate objects of their interfe- 



nenjte would be thereby obtained^ 
received the proposal with prompt 
titude, and granted the request. 
The Defendants, having therefore 
confessed their guilt, entered into 
recognizances, and paid the penal* 
ty ; no farther proceedings will be 
adopted, unless interruptions of 
the devotions of the Dissentera 
should be renewed. We also uu« 
derstand, that the Prosecutors, on 
the recommendation of the new 
Society for the Protection of Relt« 
gious Liberty, intend to present 
the fine they have received to two 
or HEiore public chanties in this or 
the adjoining county, as an addi^ 
tional demonstration that they have 
been totally oninfiuenced by any 
mercenary or party motives; and 
they hope that even those who are 
most hostile to their principles will 
admit» that they have acted with, 
that nationally characteristic raag^ 
naoimity which wpuld resist ag* 
gression with energetic firmness^ 
but would disdain to offer mole«« 
tatiou to any prostrate foe« 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE^ 



vaathbr peoceex>ings rs- 
8pect1no libels* 

Me. Ebitor, 

Since my last Letter,* farther 
proceedings in Parliament have 
taken place respecting Libels, 
which I could not conveniently 
notice at the time, k» I was then 
occupied in a Ramble into Cori^- 
wal* Lord Folkstone called the 
attention of the House to the 
cases of Drakard and Collyer, who 
were punished, he remarked, with 
an extreme degree of severity. He 
was replied to by the Premier and 
the Attorney-General, who appear 
• PoU Review fof May* 



not to have attempted to repeT the 
charge of severity y but only to offer 
something in the way of excuse for 
it ; but which, io my humble opi<« 
nion, instead of an extenuation, 
ought to be considered as an ag- 
gravation of the case. They said^ 
in regard to Collyer, that it was 
necessary to uphold the Com- 
mi&'sioners who had an unpopular 
task to discharge in the enforcing 
of Taxes, imposed by the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parlia- 
ment* Now I apprehend, Mr. 
Editor, that the reason why this 
task is unpopular and the Taxes 
odious, is, because they are not im- 
posed by the real Representatives 
of the People in Parliament, but 
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¥y the Delegates of 157 Borough* 
Owners^ who command a majority 
m the House, and who r«»lly do 
♦xercUe a control over the property 
^f the whole people of" En^^land, 
ftt the very time that we aie told 
by the Constitution that our money 
can only be taken from us by our 
own consent* Anotht^r argwment 
advanced in extenuation of this al- 
leged severity was, that it was ne- ' 
cessary to uphold likewise His 
Majesty's Ministers of Justice as 
wedasthe Commissioners of Taxes, 
afid ** to shield them from uh- 
jnst suspicion." Really this apo- 
logy is curious, especially when we 
consider the purpose for which it 
was brought forward ; namely, to 
reply to LordFolkstone's Complaint 
against harsh and cruel punish- 
ments. Doth it not, Mr. Editor, 
contain an insinuation, that the 
character and respectability of a 
Judge in this country is better up- 
keM by rigour than by mercy ? — an 
ittstnaation, in my humble opinion, 
not, a little derogatory to British 
Justice. But how, I beg leave to 
ask, hare Ih^se severe punishments 
shielded our j^udges from unjust 
suspicion ? This Is what I should 
he very glad to discover. This, in 
fact, if 1 could discover it, would 
produce a sort of revolution in my 
opinion about Judges in general ; 
having been accustomed, 1 confess, 
Mr. Editor, in the course of my 
historical observations and re- 
searches, always to suspect those 
Judges most, who exhibited in their 
vocation greatest severity ; and this 
rule 1 have generally found verified; 
but now we have ^ directly-oppo- 
site rule given us to go t)y, that 
severity is excusable; becHuse,tmly, 
Judges find it necessary to practise 
it, in order to shield them from 
unjust suspicion* This point is so 
important that I cannot pass it 
over without adverting a little to the 
nature of the judicial office. Mr. 
Justice Grose, told the Editor of 



the Independent Whig,' when pass* 
ing a sentence upon him, esteemed 
by most men to be not at-atl defi«- 
cient in severity, that •* the Judges 
are the Keepers of t he Ki ng*8 oath.*' 
Now, what is the nature of that 
oath?— It is to administer Mercy 
aA well as Justice. Strict Justice 
Englishmen do not love ; it is too 
harsh and terrible ; and therefore 
it is not by the rigour of the Lair 
that their Kit^g is bound to govern 
them, but by Justice softened and 
mitigated by Mercy, which ia a 
divine and amiable attribute. It 
was the opinion of our ancestors 
that •' Earthly Power comes near- 
est to Divine when Mercy seasons 
Justice !" and therefore they reject- 
ed torture, and other cruf I institu- 
tions and punishments, to be found 
in the judisprudence of other 
nations. To be short, such is the 
nature of the King of England's 
oath ; and conformably thereto 
ought always* to be the character 
and complexion of his Govern<« 
meut; and. therefore I piit it. to 
the plain unsophisticated reason of 
eyery man of common sense, whe- 
ther a Judge, who is charged with 
the keeping of this oath, will not 
better shield himself from suspicion 
by a propensity to clemency, than 
by the adoption of severity ; wltich» 
to speak truly, is a violation of it. 
It has indeed sometimes happened 
that weak princes and wicked mi- 
nisters have pursued bad- and uu- 
popular measures, and found sup- 
port in the severity of pliant and 
time-serving Judges; but the rigour 
of those proceedings, far from 
shielding the parties against suspi- 
-cion, have only proved a strong 
means of exciting it. I must en- 
treat the reader (who I hope enter* 
tains a proper estimate of the va- 
lue and importance of that solemn 
contract entered into at every co- 
ronation between Prince and Peo- 
ple), to consider who they are that 
advance this curious apology, and 
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most ttntmeJijlftil construction of 
that contract-*- they are^ in fact. 
His Majesty's present Ministers ! 
'The next remark I ha?e to make 
relates to Lord Folkestone, who, in 
these last proceedings, has given 
us a verjr different explanation of 
the otfehce conimun]y called a Xx*- 
be!, from his former one ; which I 
take to be the true and crfnstitu* 
tional definition. I confess, there* 
fore, that it has given me pain to 
note thisinconsistency ija His Lord* 
ship^and deviation, as I conceive it 
to be, from the proper standard. 
*rhere is nothing 6f so much con- 
seqiifence to man in society as the 
clear and unequivocal definition of 
crimes ; it is an ancient and true 
maxim, that wherever (be law is 
va^ue and ambiguous, the subject 
is miserable, and therQ can be, in- 
deed, no state of slavery more ex- 
ecrable than his, who trembles to 
offend he knows not whatf and to 
be punished he knows not how ;-— 
this, however, is always the case 
where law is an incomprehensible 
mysteiy, ancl the punishment for 
the breach of it left, in any .de- 
gree, to the discretion'of a Judge. 
Lord F. at first asserted, that false- 
hood and calumny were necessary 
to constitute a lihel, and that such 
was the Common Law of the land, 
fill the Revolution, and since the 
Revolution, which I am confident 
is the truth ; but if this be true, aa 
I conceive it is, how comes it th^t 
the law is now said to be different? 
H'fs Lordship knows very well, that 
what is once law, can only be abro- 
gated by ail Act' of the Legisla- 
ture ; and where is the Act of Par- , 
Ijament that has made this im- 
portant change ? It was the lan- 
guage of the Legislature, even in 
the reign of that Despot Henry the 
Vlllth, quotect in a former Let- 
ter, that England is subject to no 
man's laws; and the tact is so. 
We are governed by the customs 
of our ancestors, which are so an* 

VOL. X. 



cient^ that we know not their ber 
ginnlngy and which are consented 
to, and approved by continuance^ 
and by laws enacted in the CWi* 
mune Concilium^ or general As* 
sembly of ihe nation, where pvery 
man is, or ought to oe, represent* 
ed : it is therefore most true, that 
we are governed by n^ man^s JLaws^ 
but by the Common Law and Sta*i 
tute Law ; both of which are kges 
approhatWt and derive their sane* 
tion and authority from the tacit 
or the formal consent of the peo- 
ple. If, therefore, it was a part of 
the Common Law, that falshood 
and slander were necessary to con- 
stitute a Libel, I should be glad 
to know' why it is not the same 
now, since the Common Law can 
only be ^altered by the Statute 
Law. If any man should take it 
into his head to say, that the Judges 
of the Land have produced this 
change and alteration ; I answer^ 
that English Judges are not Law* 
givers; and that they cannot erect 
themselves into Law-makers with- 
out overturning the very basis of 
that constitution of gover([iment 
which it is their duty to up- 
hold and maintain ;— th;:^t it is their 
office, legem dicere, and not ie* 
gem dare ; and that the Law they 
may think fit to promulgate, is of 
no farther authority, than as it may 
be found conformable to establish* 
ed customs and the enactments oF 
the Legislature; it being their du* 
ty to expound the Law, and not to 
make it. I wish Lord F. had paid 
some attention to these points be- 
fore he defined Libel, in his late 
address, to be a provocation to a 
breach of the peace^ and quoted a 
passage from Sir AVilliam Black- 
stone in supportof that definition. 
Sir W. Blackstone was not a maker 
of Law, but an expounder of, or 
commentator upon it; ^nd if his 
Lordship was well persuaded, as 
in his. former address he appeared 
to be, that the Common Law of 
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England, to the period of the Re- 
volutioD> held this offence in quite 
another point of view, I wonder 
much that he should attribute to 
Mr. Justice Bl^ckstone, or any 
other modern Judge or Expositor, 
the power of altering it; for, what 
is thrs btft to convert at once our 
Judges ifnte Law-makers ? This 
circumstance, Mr. Editor, calls to 
fny mind an anecdote related in a 
book, entitled, " Law- Visions," 
respecting a' Chief Justice, who 
seems to have presided, but in' 
which Bench, I know not, about 
the middle of the last centi:try : 
this i^entleman, says the writer, 
took it into his head to make 
Law ; he informed the Court, one 
day, that as Lord Coke had made 
Law, he would make Law too ; 
and truly, continues the Author, 
he did make such Law as astonish- 
\ <d every man who heard him.-^ 
Kow, whether this anecdote be true 
or not, I care not ; I have read it 
in th^ book here indicated ; and if 
it did not really happen, still the 
argument would be equally good, 
that it might happen, if English- 
men were once to submit to the 
degradation of receiving ephemeral 
Law at the discretion of the Judge, 
who chanced to preside at the mo- 
ment; in fact, we might, in that 
case, . have a variety of laws set up 
. in contradiction to each other.—- 
Does Lord.F. believe, I wonder, 
this last definition he has given us 
of a Libel to be consistent with 
€he genius and character of our an* 
cestors ? — Does he think that these 
persons, who we find exercising, on 
all occasions a complete freedom 
of speech, ever deemed it a Libel, 
(that is, a criminal offence, deser- 
ving punishment, by fine or incar^ 
^eraiianyj to say that which might 
provoke another to a breach of the 
peace ?— *Weke they not, on the 
contrary, continually committing ' 
preaches of the peace for the merest 



trifles, as, who had the fairest mis^ 
tress ; and, instead ofdeeming such 
acts criminal, did they not esteem . 
them honourable ? — ^No, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to break the peace, was never 
held criminal by our ancestors ; 
but falsehood and calumny, pro- 
pagated to the injury of others^ 
their fame, and honour, was, in 
their esteem, a base and ignomi- 
nious action, deserving, as It ought 
to be, the chastisement of law* 
By freedom of speech they asserted 
and preserved their Franchises, ex- 
posed their grievances, and most 
commonly obtained redress of them 
without using more violent m#ins ; 
but, if such means were necessary, 
they never hesitated to have re- 
course to them, much less to curb 
their complaints, from the fear ot 
their words being construed' into 
provocations to break the peace, 
alias Libels, in modern Black- 
stone, on L,aw ; — by freedoni of 
speech they detected falsehood, 
and asserted the ease and honour 
of truth ; for, with them to be a 
true knight, and not one branded 
with falsehood, or even, in an infe- 
rior station, to be vtr bonus, sl 
** good and true man,^* and rectus^ 
in curia, was the highest honour ; 
consequently, one of the grossest of 
injuries was false defamation ; and 
no Judge ever dared, in that age, 
to insult British honour, by set- 
tinjg up the professional quibble of 
Truth being aLibel, In short,to sup- 
pose these champions of honour, 
and bold asserters of the rights of 
Freedom, to have been fettered and 
tongue-tied by the fear of provoca- 
tion to a breach of the peace, like 
the slaves of modern chicane, i» 
just as xoBsistent as to suppose 
them dressed out like the fashion- 
ables of the present day, and 
amusing themselves by driving ba- 
rouches, camiles, and tandems. 
I am, &c. 

TIMOTHY TRUEMAKr ' 
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-MIUYURDOH 

ON FAliLIAMENTAEY RKPOitMy 

AND THE OPPOSITE 

OPINIONS OF R'BFt^Eli Eft's. 

• We have inserted the following 
CdrrespondeMcefrom another Piih- 
licatipn, en account of the re- 
inarks aaade hy Mr. Burden on 
the late Editor of the Political 
Revfew. / 

^'A Society is -now formingamong 
the higher ranks in the metropolis, 
for the laudable object of a Re« 
fonn IB Parliament ; and it is in- 
tended, by means of other such 
societies in the country, to collect 
the ^Qse of the nation in public 
meetings* Before any farther 
measures are taken on this mo- 
uentoos subject, it is to be hoped 
that the mother-society will pub* 
!ish a full and explicit declaration 
of the sort of Reform they wish 
to be adopted, that the public 
may be acquainted with their ulti- 
mate views before they are pledged 
to promote their intentions ; for, 
considering that this first society 
is formed of many different parties, 
it IS desirable to see how their sen- 
timents amiilgamate, and how they 
are to be rendered consistent with 
the general good; — some among 
them, like Sir Francis Burdett, 
wish to make taxation the basis of 
representation; — others, like Mr, 
Brand, go no farther than to ena- 
ble copyholders to vote for coun- 
ties, and to disfranchise rotten 
boroughs ; how men of these op- 
posite sentiments can coalesce in 
one society seems difficult to un- 
derstand, without some of them 
giving up their opinion ; and we 
find, from experience, that the 
enerality of men are not apt to 
o this, without some stronger mo- 
tive than a respect for the opinions' 
of others. U is a matter of great 
importance that the people should 
have full information on this par- 
ticular ; ibr, there is so much dif- 
ference between the. wild th/^ries 



of some men, the practicable 
schemes of others, and the half- 
way measures of a third partyt 
that much of our future happi- 
ness will depend on that which is 
adopted. 

*« Among all those who have pro- 
fessed themselves the Friends of 
Reform, there is one set of men, 
whose zeal for liberty i must be 
allowed to distrust, and these are 
the men who have uniformly either 
forl>onie to reprobate the enormi- 
ties committed by the Tyrant of 
France; or sought to palliate them 
by |)raising his religious toleration : 
—they reserve all their indigna- 
tion for the crimes of the- English 
Ministry ; and, though they will« 
ingly believe every thing which 
tends to discredit them with the 
country, they will believe nothing 
against Buonaperle ; — they consi- 
der him, throughout the whole 
contest, to be. uniformly in thef 
right, and their, own country uni- 
formly in the wrong ; — they give 
credit to all his professions of mo-<^ 
deration and philanthropy, and 
even go so far' as to assert that we 
might make peace with hin^ with 
the utmost safety, and that it is' 
our owu £sult that we have not 
peace at present ;^— they advise us 
to husband our resources (a mi- 
serable species of economy) for a 
renewal of the contest, as if to 
give our implacable enemy time 
to take breath* These men may 
be very great philosophers in spe- 
culative reasonings about peace, 
but their philosophy is not calcu- 
lated for practice, at least in the 
preserit times ; peace is a very ^ood 
thing in itself, and, indeed, one 
of the fiist blessings of life; but, 
such is the nature of the world, 
that it is not always attainable 
and, perhaps, never less so than 
at present. To those men, there- 
fore, who would make peace with 
the Corsican Usurper, 1 should ^ 
be very sorry to -see the safety 
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of the country committed ; -^ but 
to those who would conduct the 
war with greater economy than the 
present ministry , I should will- 
ingly give my vote, could they be 
chosen by the nation. 

'' Another fleature of some of our 
Reformers, and by no means ^ 
|)leasant one, is their extreme dis- 

^ ingenuousness ^nd want of can* 
dour, in not allowing Lord WeU 

-liogton the praise he deserves, for 
his conduct in driving the French 
out of Portugal, When a man 
f^vinces superior talents, and acts 
for the good of hts country, it is 
no. matter. to what party he be- 
belongs ; a truly honest man will 
pever withhold from him the praise 
be deserves ; and 1 am rejoiced to 
see that some few among the op« 
posers of Ministers have had the 
lionesty to jecant their formed 
censures, an'd to give praise where 
it is justly deserved, Mr, Quin* 
in the Court of Common-Coun-« 
cil, and Mr. Whitbread in the 
Hause of Commons* are the most 
conspicuous for -their liberal and 
manly recantation pf their fprmes 
errors, though the latter has some* 
what marred the merit of his con- 
duct, by his recommendation of 
peace at a moment when we have a 
£airer prospect -than we have ever 
bad of bringing down the tyrant 
£rom hia lofty eminence of power 
and^ conquest ; surely Mr, Whit* 
bread must view that man's cha^ 
racter in a very different light from 
t)ie generality of the world, if he 
considers hjm as an ordinary po- 
tentate, with whom we have quar- 
relled for some trifling acquisition 
of territory, rather than as an in- 
satiable conqueror, who esteems 
i^s to be the only bar to his vast 
designs of Universal Empire, and 
is, therefore, resolved at any rate 
to effect our ruin, which he can 
do with much legs difficulty by 
peace than by war : surely Mr. 

' Whitbread must forget that Buo* 



naparte has never respected the 
fai^h of treaties when they were in 
the way of his ambition, that he 
has gained as much under pre- 
tence of peace as he has by ws|r,-* 
and that he Kias coust^ntly. rendeiv 
ed every thing subservient to hi|i 
thirst of conquest* Witb such a 
man, it ia impossible we ever can 
be at peace; and to talk of it 
when we have a reasonable proba- 
bility of limiting, if not of over*i 
turning, his power, would be aa 
excess of ignorance* of timidity, or 
of fals^ philanthropy, which it if 
hardly possible to conceive in » 
man so generally enlightened as 
Mr. Whitbread, It is to he boped ^ 
that he is not actuated by tha( 
spirit of party which has led other 
men into the grosseat inconsistent 
pies ; and it is hardly possible ta 
suppose that any mistaken notion^ 
of religion or pniloaophy cap bav^ 
induced him to believe, lik^ Mr, 
Plower* that peace is the only 
means left us of national sal vat 
tion ; but Mr, Flower is one wha 
voluntarily sbuts his eyes against 
day-light, and \& contented to be« 
lieve,'^' that tber^ are few States 
under the. dominion of BuQua^ 
partej in which the people hav^ 
not been benefited by the chaage^ 
he has effected." Afi tothe Dutcb« 
whp have suffered every, variety of 
wretchedness which a conqueror 
can inflict, he says* with a sneer^ 
V they are for a time, it i^ true, de-r 
prived of the object of their idoln 
^try, — trade." And what have 
they got iij return for it ? — Tha 
question needs no answer, Th^ 
advocates for Buonaparte ^should 
he sorry to see entrusted with the 
Reform of our Constitution, for 
they cannot be the f'rieods of Li^ 
berty, 

I lewaipi frc. 

W.BUKDOK. 



Hartford, near Merpctbj 
May 1^, iBli. 
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BEPtT TO ME. SITRDOK. 
MR. EOITO&9 

I have observed a piece on '^ Par* 
liamentary Reform,'' from the pea 
cf Mr. Burdon: the writings of 
this gentleman I have frequentlj 
perused with pleasure; this cir«- 
cuiQstance, addedt^ the title given 
to his present remarks, made. mo 
^uaxious to perase them. But so 
completely do I differ from Mr. 
]3. on the subj/ects discussed in his 
letter, that I am constrained to 
«end you a few remarks, for which 
} shall be obliged by an early iiv 
sertion» though perhaps it disco- 
Ters some little hardihood to run 
a risk of a controversy with a per- 
son possessed of such active powers 
for writing as Mr. B. appears, from 
his frequent communications to 
monthly publications, to possess ; 
nor is it pleasant to run the ribk of 
liaving it said by him, in case one 
differs from him, ** he is one wha 
voluntarily shuts his eyes against 
day-light," which is the language 
be adopts in respect of Mr; Flower, 
because it so happens that tha^ 
gentleman do^ not quite agree 
with Ml** B. It may not therefore 
be amiss, in the outset, to Remind 
]Vlr. B. that should he be incUned« 
as is very possible, to class me witl^ 
Mr, Flower, and to speak of me 
in the aforesaid terms, 1 shonld on-^ 
ly smile and say, *^ Mutato nom%n4i 
4e ie/abuiq narratuf:^^ for surely 
Mr. B/s opponents may as justly 
use this langpage as Mr. B« ^him- 
self, though it is not very becom** 
ing to either party ; and that should 
Mrl B. condescend to reply to my 
piece, I do not pledge myself to a 
irejotiider. 

Mr. 6. is of opinion that the So« 
eiety now forming in the metropo* 
(is for the laudable purpose of a Re- 
form in {^irliament, ought to pub^ 
Usb» before any farther measures 
ave taken, a full and explicit de« 
elaration of the sort of Reform< 
they wilh te see ftdopted, that the 



public may be acquainted -m'l^k 
their ultimate views before thejf 
stand pledged to promote their in* 
tentions ; and he remarks, that tbie 
is necessary, because there is sa 
much difference in the various 
'-schemes which have been proposed 
for this purpose. Now, Mr. Bdi* 
tor, it is perfectly reasonable, tfaat^ 
before a man or the ^public ara 
pledged or are called upon to sap* 
port a measure, it ought clearly te 
be made known what they;are call- 
ed upon to sanction ; but it by no 
means is necessary that the deuul* 
ed plan should at once be siibmitr 
ted to the public* The simple 
point, which the society, now for m* 
ing, is anxious to gain, as far as I 
can understand, is, to ascertain wh# 
are willing to promote a Reform; 
and who are those who say that a 
Reform is needful ; in contradi»* 
tinction to those who tell us Re« 
form is not wanted : for, mhatevet 
Iitt:le apecks some microscopic eyes 
discover in the Constitution as now 
administered, its blood isstill purei;# 
its health is niore vigorous, tha« 
that of any other political Constii* 
tution in the world. The soci^tf ie 
for getting together all the friende 
of Reform, but wisely leaves it for 
the persons, so assembli^ig or si» 
agreeing, to sanction the general 
proposition to form the plan to btt 
adopted ; after due consideratioq 
to the different plans proposed hae 
been given. If Mr. Brand and Sir 
Francis, Burdett differ - in their 
plans, to adopt at once the plan of 
either one or the other would be, ia 
fact, to exclude from co-operating 
all who might prefer a different 
plan ;— but, by bringing different 
parties together, the plan to be act« 
ed on may be neither that of Mr. 
Brand nor Mr. any-»body, but one 
formed from the different proposi-* 
tions of several individuals. In all 
matters of a public nature, whether 
it be to Reform the Parliament, or 
to make a roud^ or cut a canal. 
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tliere must first be a meeting; of 
tho9e who are favourable to the 
matter m hand in a general way ; 
b»t the detailed pkn mast be left 
to the arrangement of a committee, 
or of a few acting men. The ene- 
mes of Reform can wish for no- 
thing more than for its friends to 
adhere to their individual opinions 
and plans, with so much pertiiia- 
titj9 as to prevent their uniting id 
Ibrwarding the general question; 
it does, therefore, appear to me to 
lie n^st wise to have a society 
formed on the broad basis of en- 
deavouring to amalgamate the jar- 
ring opinions ; that this' idea is not 
, singular, is clear, from the follow- 
ing extract from a resolution of the 
Livery of Nottingham, given in 
The Statesman newspaper of May 
«8th z^Resolved,^* That this meet- 
ing (reserving to themselves the 
consideration of such plans, as may 
lereafter be devised, for effecting 
m Reform in Parliament) highly 
approve of the judicious determi- 
Bation of the meeting held in Loo- 
don on this subject, on the SOtb of 
March, to refrain from recom- 
mending any specific plan for re- 
feraitng the representation ef the 
People in Parliament, as this re- 
sol ution appears to the present 
Meeting admirably calculated to 
enable the Friends of Constitu- 
tional Liberty te exhibit the entire 
Jbrce of the popular mind in its fa- 
vour, without subjecting it to the 
^Nuice of being divided by the mi- 
nor considerations, which may arise 
out of the particular means of ef- 
fecting it," &c, &c. The enemies' 
of Reform are safe enoagh white 
they can make the advocates of Mr. 
Brand's system believe that Sir F. 
Burdett jgoes too far: 'and the ad- 
vocates <^ the Baronet's plan be- 
lieve that Mr. Brand's propositions 
are'of no use whatever ; but let the 
Friends of Reform coalesce, and 
endeavour to form, from their dif- 
ferent ideas on the subject^ that 



perfect and desirable object which 
shall prove indeed ** a terror to evil 
doers," but a blessing to ihe vir-r 
tuous and independent Patriot, to 
the true born and only legitimate 
Englishman. 

Mr. Burdon distrusts the 2eat 
for Liberty of those who uniformljr 
forbear to reprobate the enormities 
committed by the Tyrant of 
France, or seek to palliate Uiem 
by praising his religious toleration, 
and as uni|brmly blame the mea- 
sures of our own Statesmen; of 
who are of opinion that peace 
might even now be made with 
Franc*: — I join with Mr. B. in sus* 
pecting those who uniformfy forw 
bear expressing their indignatioit 
at the enormities committed by 
Napoleon, but I suspect equally 
the principles oi those who are itnt- 
formly condemning him, and uni- 
formly praising the Statesmen of 
other nations. The man of inde» 
pendence and integrity, be on 
whom reliance is to be placed^ is 
not the man, who, attached to one 
party, will praise the leadei^ of that 
party for every action of his life» 
and will equally condemn that 
leader's opponents: — but it is the 
man, who can approve excellence 
even in an enemv, and condemn 
what is wrong, tnough committed 
by the Senators of his own country. 
1 have no high opinion of Buona- 
parte; I think him like the Alex-' 
anders, and Ca^ars, and Maho- 
mets, and Crom wells, who have 
befbre him scrambled to power ; a 
man of little principle ; but I see 
no necessity, in order to make my 
opinion' clearly understood, to de- 
ny that he has any good quality^ 
or to heap upon himf the rankest 
abuse the tongue can utter. And 
while I may believe that the Bri* 
tish Constitution, Hbraia pandit 
hus suiSf is the very best, as a 
whole, that was ever offered to^ 
mankind ; while I think that the 
Almighty, in. m^rcy to Brit«in» 
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has* at tiiuesy given wisdom to the 
rulers, aad understanding to the 
«ons-oi' the rulers, 1 still may en- 
tertain t\)e opinion, ivithoat any 
inbputation on my patriotism, that 
the kingdom of our enemy aiay 
have advantages in some respects 
which we have hot. The religious 
Uberty^ (for ft is more than tolera- 
tion,) which Buonaparte has intro- 
d^oced into France, is a matter of 
great importance in the view of the 
philosopher and the Christian ; and 
if it proceeds from principle, it 
may well be considered as cover- 
ing a nuiltkude of sins. But, whe- 
ther this act of Buonaparte has 
risen from principle or policy^ the 
effect, in my opinion, will be to 
better the States into which it is 
introduced ; and Buonaparte ha- 
ving been the instrument, in the 
bands of the Almighty, of over* 
throwing the Pope and papacy, of 
opening the prison-doors of the in- 
quisition, of establishing freedom 
in religion ; I must believe, with 
Mr. Flower, that there are few 
States under his dominion in which 
the people have not been benefited 
by the changes he has effected. If 
I am told that the Dutch are now, 
by his decree^ suffering privations, 
I also know that all nations suffer 
more or less by war : and that our 
ipanufacturers, almost starving, 
have preseiited a petition Ito Par- 
liament for their relief: that heads 
of houses df great respectability are 
swelling our weekly gazettes : and 
that many persons, of good ex- 
pectations once, now searcely know 
where to find bread for to-morrow. 
Mr. Burdon is not willing to give 
France peace,— neither ami ; — for, 
though ' I sometimes have my 
gloomy doubts, whether, with our 
expenises iii Sp^in and elsewhere, 
we can carry on the war, I firmly 
believe that a peace would enable 
Buonaparte to make it visible, even 
to scepticism itself, that his States 
have been benefited by his regula* 
tions. 



Having alluded to Spain, the 
enormous expenses of our army 
there naturally rushes into my 
view ; and I should be happy^ wit* 
Mr. B. to have the war conducted 
on more economical principles : 
but, while our army is to be in tb« 
Peninsula, I do not see how this tt 
to be done ; and I preHume, Mr; 
B. would not withdraw this army 
HOW, when we have, as he seems 
to think, a reksonable probability 
of limiting, if not of overturaing, 
the power of our adversary ! I For 
my own part, 1 dislike our Penia* 
sula-War. I never thought we 
should succeed there, nor am I at 
all shaken or altered in my opi- 
nion by any thing that has^ lately 
transpired. From our maritime 
strength we may be enabled to 
keep ILisbon and Cadiz, or places 
on the coast: but as te defending 
Portugal, it appears to me to be 
one of the wildest chimeras /that 
ever entered a Don Quixote's 
brain. I really am at a loss to un* 
derstaiid what Baron Douro baa 
done to merit the praises now so 
plenteously heaped on btm : and if I 
am surprised at one thing more than 
another, it is at finding Mr. Whit- 
bread expressiog his unqualified 
approbation of his condact. Whe- 
ther It arises from want of skill ia 
Lord Wellington, or that he has 
been employed upon a business 
which it **as impossible for humaa 
ingenuity to effect,! cannot deter* 
mine; but, so far from defending 
Portugal from the French, His 
Lordship fell back after every bat- 
tle, and absolutely permitted them 
to ravage the country for six or se- 
ven months; and, so far from his 
drivingthem oat of Portugal, the 
enemy staid there, till, from want 
of provision or other causes, they 
could stay there no Ivnger ; they 
then withdrew, not only without 
leaving their sick and wounded 
behind them, as some one did at \ 
Talavera, but. in so. masterly a 
manner as to sustain but little losa 
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in their march, and to have time 
(if the following extract from The 
6«n«ral Evening Post of June 
(th be correct) to commit act8» 
vhich clearly prove how nobly» 
]u>w effectually^ Portugal has been 
defended : — *^ Among many other 
statements, yesterday reported to 
the Committee, at the Ciry of Lon- 
don Taverri, for the relief of the 
•olieringPortuguebe, there was laid 
before them the* substance of an 
ig^eta/ document, transmitted from 
lasbon, of the horrid devastations 
and cruelties committed by the 
ei>emy in their retreat through the 
district of Urganil, which alone 
suffered in corn, wine, oil, cattle^ 
and other necessaries of life, to the 
amount of between 30 and 40,000/. ; 
tlieir churches were destroyed, their 
houses burnt; men, women, and 
children, were killed and violated 
without respect to age or sex I 
Nearly one hundred young women 
«rere violated, and many carried off 
by these barbarians 1 ! V 

Mr. Editor, what sort of a de> 
fence of our mansions should we 
call that, in conducting which, the 
watchman suffered or could not 
prevent the thief from entering^ 
from packing up our jewels and our 
plate, from ransacking our cellars, 
and violating our daughters? In 
your " State of Public Affairs" 
you haye made some very good re« 
marks on this subject : I heartily 
agree with you, that I " would not 
detract from the fair fame of any 
Genera], m.uch less that of one of 
•urown country; but, when the 
laurel, the meed of victory, id to 
be placed on the he'ro's brow, we 
cannot be pleased with exagge- 
rated praises. The interval be- 
tween Lord Wellington and our 
Rodneys, our Howes, our St.- 
Vincent?, our NeUon, is very 
great : we shall be glad to see him 
stationed near those heroes, but as 
yet his actions will not bear a com- 
parison with their' s. The injudi- 



cious attempts to exalt his fame 
will make as cast our eye on the 
sick and wounded after the Battle 
of Talavera, the well concerted 
plans of the French, and the ex- 
traordinary ignorance of them, and 
conset^uent flight of the general, 
on whom the bravery of the Eng- 
lish and Spaniards at Talavera 
conferred a title." 

To conclude, Mr, Editor, I 
will observe, that, while 1 am 
aware that prophecy is tender 
ground on which to walk, 1 can- 
not help thinking that some pro- 
phecies, particularly those which 
relate to the downfal ' of Anti- 
Christ, are now fulfilling; — that 
Buonaparte is destined to be the 
instrument by which Popery is t^ 
receive its death-wound ; and that 
Spain and Portugal must, for this 
reason, were there no other^, bow 
ultimately to his yoke, seeing that 
all the other Papal Anti-Chris* 
tian Countries have been reduced 
by him. The conflict may be 
procrastinated and sanguinar}', and 
herein we see a remarkable cir- 
cumstance :^-it has been, in seve- 
ral cases, the mysterious plan of 
Providence, to visit the sins of the 
fathers on the children :— does 
not - the Almighty appear now 
reckoning with the French nation, 
by the French blood that has been 
spilt si nee the Revolution, for the 
iniquities of Bartholomew's Day, 
the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz, &c. ? Does he net ap- 
pear reckoning with Spain and 
Portugal for the blood of the mar- 
tyrs sacrificed by the Inquisition, 
in making Spain and Portugal 
the scene of protracted warfare ? 
for, in France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, have the chief inundations 
be€n made by the wild fury of 
the Papal Power. And are we not, 
in the dying and the dead, of En** 
glisli officers and Moidiers, re-* 
ceiving a warning fro^ heaven that 
God is'irtstiUed, when a nation. 
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professino^ Christian faith in pa- 
rity, Ien<l5 its ttid lo support the 
altar of the religion, which it has 
scouted from its own land, and 
which it pretends to consider an 
Anti-Christian imposture ? It is 
curious to observe tlie national in- 
consistency of Britain. To her 
sijjter-subjecls, the Catholics, she 
at present denies, with pertinacity, 
'their civil rights, on tlie score of 
their religious opinions; and not 
mach more than sixty years ago, 
such was the nation's dread of 
popery and the Pretender, that 
heaven was assailed with private and 



public prayers, in printing, and 
from ascending voices, tobatflehis 
, designs, and tne horrors of popery 
were pourt rayed in com positions 
from the pulpit and the presb. 
Y(ft H'9 are now endeavouring to 
support the Spanish Papists* civil 
rights, nay, more, the Spanish Pa* 
pists holy religion^ for this is one 
of the toasts of the celebrated as- 
sembly, whom Gobbet t facetiously 
denominates, " the Turtle Patri- 
ots." 

Your's, &c. 

J.F. 
Isle of Wight, June 7, 181 !• 



THE KING AND THE COUNT ; 

A Political Romance, 
As this is a kind of writing, not 
very cojnmon, since Sir Thomas 
Moore wrote ^his Utopia; by way 
of diversifying our Columns, we 
lay the following before our Read- 
ers :— 

As the Khig of Salmatia was riding up- 
on the banks of the Bosphorus, in search 
of an appetite for his breakfast, he disco- 
vered Draco, the peasant, slumbering be- 
side a beautiful Asarabacca. As it is no- 
thing uncommon to sea the inhabitants of 
this country lying on the ground, it is pro- 
bable His Majesty would not have inter- 
mitted his career, had not his attention 
been arrested by the singular circumstance 
of Draco's two bandy legs. I foresee that 
critics and grammarians, especially those 
which futurity shall bring forth, may agi- 
tate the question, whether in sirictness two 
bandy legs be not two singular circum- 
stances ; but for my own part I am a plain 
spoken man, jealous of all controversy, and 
ambitious only to be understood. After all, 
it may throw light upon the matter to 
subjoin, that the oddity of the incident did 
not so much belong to the unshapeliness 
of the man's legs, as to their being the first 
pair of the kind the royal eyes had ever be - 
held. 

The King possessing a competent share 
of curiosity, for he was the son of a wo- 
man, spurred his horse towards the stran- 
ger, and yielding him half a d«zen palpa- 
ble lashes, to rouze him from his torpidi- 
ty, wished him with great courtesy the 
compliments of the morning. The coun- 
tryman returned the civility ; but with a 
voice 80 inward and imperceptible, the 
yoi.« X. 



King was compelled to desire his nearer ap« 
preach. Nay, said thcxfirst, if our distance 
from each other deprives you of the gratifi* 
cation of my discourse, it ts surely you, 
and not I, who am to advance ; for my 
own part, I am by no means anxious about 
the matter, and am perfectly contented 
with my present position. H'S Majesty was 
one of the best-natured fellows that ever 
breathed ; and^ as he cpuld not deny the 
justness of the countryman's arguments, 
he shewed, by iiflmediately dismounting, 
the alacrity with which he acquiesced ia 
whatever was reasonable. Sic down said 
the peasant, striking the palm of his hand 
upon the ground; sit you down, man. Now 
it happened that the King of Salmatia had 
that morning dressed himself in a spick* 
and-span new pair of lilac-coloured satin 
breeches ; and, as he. dreaded thie queen's 
anger, should he return with them cor« 
rupted by inequalities or discolourations, 
he felt some solicitude about the probable 
humidity of the grass, yet being at the 
same time equally desirous to conceal from 
his attendants, that he who governed Sal- 
matia was in his turn ruled by a woman 
with one eye, and that none of the most 
translucent, he looked piteously around 
htm for a dry mole-hill or a sand-bank. 
To this kingdom. Providence has been' 
pleased to deny both mole hills and sand- 
banks ; it appears a hard case that so small 
a ponton of the world should be debarred 
blessings which every other part enjoys, 
and that the kings of Salmatia. should be 
the only kings who have not the power to 
seat themselves on mole-hills. To suiu up 
the whole, such a deficiency were vexa- 
tious to all kings, because kings are usuaU 
ly fond of elevations. It was more vexa- 
tious to the kings of Salmatia than to any 
other kings, that coimuy being subject to 
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excessive falls of dew ; But it was vexati- 
ous to Ferdinand the Second, King of Sat- 
xnatia, more than to all other kings of Sal- 
matia, because, though he was mightily 
disdainful of obligation, he was cooipelled, 
in his present difficulty, to borrow tfaie Earl 
of Sicily's pocket-handkerchief. 

The Ear , proud of the application, was 
beginning to make a very fine speech ; but 
the king, wishing to keep his dignity in the 
shade, that the peasant might not be em- 
barrassed in his discourse, or altogether si- 
lenced by his awe of sovereignty, interrupt^ 
ed the Earl with a world of nods and 
winks ; all his efforts however were in- 
effectual, for the Earl was of that class of 
men whose vanity supersedes every other 
consideration ; he was therefore bent on 
f>ubUshing his intimacy with greatness, 
and accordingly persisted in presenting the 
handkerchief with a low bow, and a ''Your 
Majesty does me too much honour.'* — 
The Lord deliver me, exclaimed the pea- 
sant, sure 1 am not conversing with Fer- 
4itiaiid the great King df Salmatia, Vice- 
gerent of Heaven, liord of the Elements, 
and Knight of the GoMen Gridiron. If, 
said the king, I arose this morning what i 
went to bed last nighty you certainly are. 
'Then this is the most fortunate adventure, 
l^id t|ie other, that ever befel Draco, the 
•bepherd. Perhaps your Majesty is not 
^ware that I have long been desirous of 
speaking with you, and now that I hav« 
met you have much to say. Certainly not^ 
answered the king ; pray, if it be not too 
bold, may I inquire ? Why no, not just 
now, what I would report is for your prir 
vate ear, 'if your^ Majesty were to dismiss 
these animab, for men they cannot be, 
since they haveall feathers. Oh, oh, sakl 
the Khig, 60 you have read Aristotle ? ■ A 
little, answered ,the shepherd, taking a 
pinch of snuff. The King observing that 
bis Noblemen all began to puff out their 
cheeks with scorn, gave them a nod of dis- 
missal ; with feigned alacrity they obey-^' 
ed i but the Earl of Sicily was observed to 
thinst his tongue out ojf his mouth ; a de- 
portment, which, considering his oath of 
allegiance, wai extremely unbecoming. 
. Wben Draco found himself face to face 
with a King, his heart, instead of sinking 
under that infirmity and terror with which 
Royalty is apt to overwhelm the mean, ex- 
tended with importance and conscious 
vorth ; so gatbeiing up his breaches with 
' both hands, he vaulted from the>eartb and 
addressed the King in these words :. — i 
much fear that your Msjesty is unused to 
the language of sincerity and truth. I am 

not of the number *** ^' ^" r^il at 

Kings and '~ ria- 

bl/^ and, !or* 

■npt; bv ^it 



for oi|e, who, from his cdtliest boyhood,, 
has seen all things through the representa- 
tions of others, distorted and discoloured 
by partiality, preijudice, and' diesign, f« 
r«ach the arm of vengettnoe to the wicked,.s 
to->u€cour the miserable, and reward the 
meritorious. For example, your Maj4?styy 
no doubt, believes the Earl of Sicily to be 
loved and admired by you> subjects, whilst 
it is lamentably certain that he is an object 
of universal execration for his cupidity, 
avarice, and oppression f yet this is the 
man you have been persuaded to entich^ 
to dignify with rank, and to hononr with 
friendship. I am conveying to your Ma- 
jesty the sentiments of the public : 1 have 
no peculiar or individual complaint against 
this Nobleman ; I am h^low the teach of 
his malignity; 1 am poo^, and, tbanb 
Heaven, I am unmarried. 

The King of Salmatia detested long 
speeches; there was nothing unreasona* 
ble in Draco's discourse, examined from 
the begiiming to the peroration ; nay. His 
Majesty could not but admire his elo* 
quenee, and reverence his candour : yet, 
after all, the King hated long speeches ; h^ 
knew not bow it happened*, but protract- 
ed attention always lulled him to repose ; 
it was strange, but it was his way« Hf 
therefore Interrupted the rustic:— Say no 
more, said he, i have already inhaled an 
affection for you ; such ingenuouSi«ess as 
thine has been to this period, as you rights 
ly guessed, a stranger to my ears ; its no^ 
veky, and moreover its estimableness, de^ 
Ughted ine. I am resolved then, however 
the dueen may consider it, that you sbalt 
aeconapany me to the palace. I shall b6 
the first King who has dared to choose a 
Iriend for himself. We will live together 
in the strictest cordiality ; we wilt unbo^ 
som ourselves one to the ether ; you shall 
relieve me frcA^n the slavery of ruling ^ and; 
God willing, 1 shall henceforth, continued 
the King, b« as happy as a prince. 

Having reached the palace, the King as- 
sembled his Court, and forcing^ honest 
Draco on his knees, (for they create Counts 
in Saltnatn as Knights in England,) he 
gave him a sensibleslap, with the flat part 
of his sword, upon the shoulder, and de- 

sifcd him to rise up Count. Count, 

mterrupted the officers, . Count what?-^ 
The King conside^red a moment, and the^ 
added, rise up Count Legs. As nothing 
could be more serious than His Majesty's 
demeanour, be was so surprised and an^^ 
gered to find, the whole Court under the 
influence of mirth, that he ordered the 
Duke of Hecla, Count Rhodes, the Earl 
of Sicily, and Lord Paphos, into immedi- 
diate confinement. Whereupon, great dis« 
pute arose and murmurings as to the right 
of pr^GcdCDcy $ Hw Duke of Hscle swore 
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hy all that was beaatifilly that he would be 
second to no man ; and bloodshed and in- 
surrections and revolutions might have en- 
sued, had not the new-made Count, deem- 
ing this a fortunate opportunity to mgra« 
ttate himself 4»fth the Nobles, mterceded 
with the King for their remission. This 
•ebtahicd, tbey threw thet&selves at their 
beneiactor's feet ; and, after shedding what 
tears they could spare, left the Court, in, 
search of revelry and good humour ; the 
Duke of Hecia and Lord Paphos played at 
leapi-frog, whrbt the Earl of Sieily and 
Count Rhodes divided' the evening be- 
tween eye-spy-eye and canter the devil to 
Higbgate. 

The tint task of the new-made Count 
w«B to visit th^ Secretary-at-War : he 
found him carefully watching the circum* 
^rations of hi» kitten ; and. though the 
day was upon the wane. His Lorclship 
fiad but that raomeuc appU«d bitn&cif to 
i>reakfast. This, thought the Count, is 
one of those Noblemen whom readiness oF 
apprehension enables to transact business, 
whilst duller souls are puzzling themselves 
about the. means* Pray, my Lord, said 
fie, how looks the Continent just now ?— 
Really, Count, artswered His Loid&hip, 
thrusting a slice of muAn into his mouth,, 
really I am the worst person in the uni- 
verse to apply 10 6n a subject of this na- 
ture. Surely* my Lord, you banter ; do I 
fiot address myself to His Majesty*a Secr^ 
tary-at-War ?--Ay, that's very true, as you 
say ^here, take a slice of muffin, — take the 
middle bit, man;~>yes,yes, I am so, now 
you remind me of it ; but I only overlook, 
the weight of the matter I leave to my 
Under-Secretary. And pray, who is your 
Lordship's Under-Secretary ? — Sir Ga- 
briel Gibbs, the Englishman ; a gentleman, 
iet me tell jrou, who has not his equal in 
games of chance : what do you think he 

did the other day? he was going . And 

so am I, said the Count, making a low bow. 

The Count was in no way surprised to 
fhnd Sir Gabriel as indifferent, careless, and 
ignorant, as his superior; though, how- 
ever, they were both equally idle, ilieir 
tastes were widely varied ; whilst my Lord 
Tyr was humbly content to amuse him- 
self with the revolutions of his car, the Ba- 
ronet's ambitious soul aspired even to lite- 
rary reputation ^ he was at t.at moment 
applying his last hand to an epigram on a 
headless pin ; nor would he condescend to 
notice his visitatit, till he had presented 
his venes, and demanded, nay, I had al- 
most said, taken by assault, the Count's 
opinion. Of all sciences, Count Le^s was 
l^ast learned in that of epigrams ; never- 
thelesr, as itdid'not cariy him farbeloW 
the surface to discern that nothing could be 
f xctUent which had* no meaning, he Tfiit- 



tured to hint, that, had they been more in- 
timately acquainted with themselves, the 
poem aud the pin might have been better 
'friends ; since, if the pin had no head, the 
poem had no point. Very good, said the 
Baronet^ that's very good; and now you 
mention point, I'll tell you a devilish good 
thing of that kind.-^I was once in compa- 
n> with my Lerd Antioch and the young 
Earl of Delta, when a dissertation upon 
wit having been proposed. His Lordship 
turned his eyes significantly on me, and 
objected that the subject should be such as 
we all understood. True, returned I, with- 
out the smallest hesitation, let us have com- 
passion on the Earl. The smartness of this 
reply was thought peculiarly happy at the 
time ; though, continued Sir Gabriel, ob- 
serving with an air of ridiculous disap* 
pointment the Count's gravity, 1 tcaf*it de» 
generates in relation.' 

The Count was delighted with this tri- 
fier ; bur, xis he could not lose sight of 
the wholesome piKpose of his visit, he in- 
troduced the subject by inquirir>g what 
were the hours Sir Gabriel devoted to his 
duty? My duty! Yes, your duty as Un- 
der-Secretary to Lord T)r. True, very 
true ; why, between a oa and me, I do all 
my duties, except those which matrimony 
entails, by proxy ; my friend Taurus is a 
Aifg^ty good sort of character ; and indeed^ 
if politeness did not restrain me from lea- 
ving you, 1 was about to visit him. 1 ant 
sorry, answered the Count, opening the 
door, that your politeness should restrain 
you ; because I assure you, from the bot< 
torn of my heart, that mix^ has no such 
^ifluence oveV me. ^ 

In Mr. Taurus, the Court discovered not 
only a mighty good sort of character, but 
a man of indefatigable application and scru- 
pulous honesty, sober, skilful, civil, and 
apprehensive ; shovked that he should be 
labouring to pamper the case and insolence 
of titled woiihlessness. Ihe Count swore, 
by the meandering^s of his leg^ that matters 
should continue "on this footing no longer. 
This was a fortunate oath for Mr^ Taurus, 
since the Count's swearing by the'crooked- 
ness of his limbs was nothing mGre nor less 
than a mode he had of ex|)ressing tl[ut a 
thing was to be done immediately. It was 
the greatest ornament of the Count's cha- 
racter, that, when he held a generous act in 
contempla:ion, he Considered every mo- 
ment that delayed its execudon as wicked ; 
he went therefore immediately to the King, 
and, though he found His Majesty earnestly 
engaged at push>pin with the Archbishop 
of Sartit Chi9, he made no bone^kof burst- 
ing in upon their game. In vain did the 
King entreat his forbearance ; in vain did 
he demonsJtrate, tliat, from the triangular 
relation of the two pins, the next pusk 
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must inevitabJ^r decide the combat ;-rno' 
thmg could hush the Count. Sire^ said 
1)9, I have JQst left your Secretaiy-at.War. 
Lord Tyr? — No, Sire, Mr. Taurus. — 
What mean you ? - Simply this, that Lord 

• Tyr employs Sir Gabriel Gibbs, who busies 
Mr. Soroeboby, who occupies Mr Any- 
body, who exercised Mr Everybody, who 
uses Mr. Nobody, who (Engages Mr. Tau- 
rus to transact your Majesty's affairs — > 
Upon hearing this detail,' tht King shook 
his head; the Count shook his: and, as 
there is something invetcrately epidemic 
and contagious in the shaking of heads, 
the Archbishop's began to vibrate immedi- 
ately. — The Count saw; that, however 
pregnant with wisdom this made of reason- 
ing might be, it would ultimately produce 
nothing salutary. Sire, said he, what is 
to bedone ? Whatever is best^ replied the 
King, lusting after his play. The Count 
grew vexed at such indifference. Sup- 
pose, said he, I order the Queen to stand 
on her head^efore the whole Court ? — If 
ypu please, answered His Majesty, looking 
linxiously at the pins. Had there been any 
precedent for such a procedure, I verily be- 

• lieve i he Count would have taken the King 
by the nose. Sire, said be, your replies 
are altogether illogical and impertinent. — 



. Impertinent !— returned the King.— That 
IS irrelative, explained the Count. The 
Archbishop, laughing heartily at this ^ui^ 
pro quo, gave the pins an irresistible im- 
pulse with his thumb, and won the game. 
The King's comprehension now began 
to clear up. Count, said he, I fear you 
will find coo much of the business of the 
State regulated .after this fashion ; were it 
not better policy, think you, to preserve 
silence till you have searched deeper .' By 
no means, answered the Count; never 
procrastinate that good that is attainable 
for that which may be-: all delay is weak, 
but that of justice sinful ; those ills which 
you have the power to soothe, and do not, 
you exasperate. I am convinced, .said the 
King; and immediateljb appointed Mr, 
Taurus Secretary-at-War. 

When Lord Tyr and Sir Gabriel heard 
of the translocation that had taken place, 
they swore and rolled their eyes about most 
terribly ; nay. His Lordship went so far 
as to stigmatise the Count with the name 
of bandy-legs. As this, by the way, was 
the fii^st time His Lordship was ever guilty 
of telling the truth, it is not out of place 
tp remark, how well qualified misfortuue 
is to beget sincerity. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



J)€spotism J or the Fall of the Je^ 
suits; a Political Romance; 2 vols^ 
small octavo, — Murray^ 
1b pj|ge429 of the Political Re* 
view, on the Appeal to the Metn-r 
bers of the London 'Missionary 
Society by Joseph Fox, it was pb-p 
seved, " the project of converting 
distant nations, by means of Missi- 
onary Societies,isbyno meanstiew." 
"The ze^l of the votaries of the 
Chqrch of Home was ^so noticed, 
and notitnproperly mentioned with 
others '♦in the present corrupt state 
of Christendom,- when some of 
the most zealous proiiioters of 
Missionary Societies, (like the Jer 
' suits) are the most bitter enemies 
of reform in either Church or State; 
and who also brand every real re- 
former with'some odious appellaf 
tion." 



Bearing the comparison between 
Popish and some Protestant Mis* 
sionaries in mind, \ve will return to 
the F^allofthe Jesuits ;— The au* 
thor observes, 

^* Should the Fable be found as full of 
;truth as of wonder, it may claim jegard 
for somi^thing more valuable than itRcK. 
No history, whether genuine or fictitious, 
will be studied without instruction, wher^ 
the dearest interests of humanity are pur<^ 
sued in its conduct, and involved in its ca^ 
tastrophe. 

** The Reader of the present day has 
been too long accustomed to trace the 
Political Marvellous., realised in the shif- 
ting scenery of these dramatic times,- to be 
totally incredible of its existence. This 
Narrative has not, however, been solely 
composed to amu&e/wiih playful astonish- 
ment ; its views are of a better nature, for 
they would arouse indignation agai^si po- 
litical fanaticism, and all its crimes'. 

<* To most Readers, the Jesuits are here 
exhibited in a new lights considered only 
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«s Religionists, as far as the Politicians 
made use of a Religipn, abounding wiih^ 
corruptigas, for the tremendous engine of 
a political body. The Jesuits were origin*^ 
ally a Missionary-Society J , but the rude 
constitution of fanaticism and ambition, 
new-moulded by a dynasty of subtile la- 
liansy from the School ot the Florentine 
Secretary, produced a governmeiu unparal- 
leled in antient or modern times. The 
General of the Jesuits was a Sovereign! and 
the Jesuits were a People, diffused in the 
two Hemispheres, exhibiting the singular 
spectacle of a secret despotism, tending to 
Universal Monarchy ; a monstrous ambi- 
tion which could only exist by a perpetual 
growth of power, and sjjread itself by 
enormous subjection : practicing the worst 
crimes of the worst governments ^ Craft, 
Perfidy, Injustice, and Irrsligion : The use 
of Spies, Informers, and Assassins; arbi« 
trary imprisonment, social excommuni- 
cation, and inquisitorial inquiry ; all actu- 
ated by the unrelenting genius of a peculiar 
Despotism, for it was to be as eplightened 
as powerful, as seductive as tenific. 

« Their true designs bad never be^n de- 
veloped during two centuries j and their 
accusers had little more than vague sur- 
mises to urge against them. But the age 
had changed, though the Jesuits had not; 
and its strength produced their weakness. 
Their views were traced out ; their means 
discovered; and the documents of their 
political crimes produced. 

•* Once known, they ceased to exist. 
They had alarmed the Sovereigns and the 
Ministers pf Europe ; an evidence at once 
of their power and their guilt.- The Jesui- 
tic Sovereign seemed struck by the instant 
lightening from heaven, and appealed to 
Kome : Maternal Rome, stretched out her 
witheied hands over her child and her 
champion, grieving, while she herself uni- 
ted in one common sacrifice to Peace—and 
the Jesuits were iinraolated ! 

** While Europe resounded with the cry 
against the Jesui^ts, their precipitated fall 
was here listened to like an incredible tale, 
aad indistinctly told. /\ Mysterious Society 
seemed to have perished in Mystery. We 
had long lain out of the circle of their ne- 
cromancy; and of the Jesuits, nothing had 
remained in this country, but their name 
^ a Proverb. 

" Yet two of our great Writers have ex- 
pressly alluded to the invisible Jesuitic 
Empire. Algernon Sy<»ney, during his re- 
sidence at Rome in I66I, a close observer 
of political intrigues, in a letter to his Fa- 
ther, tells this curious stcry : * The last 
week, at a time when all the Cardinals weare 
at several 1 churches, it was soe ordered, 
that a gentleman put into every one of 
theire han^s a printed Mcmoriall, and re- 
tired immcdiatelyy before th^y could read 



it ; and being examined, it was'foUnd to be 
a most bitter invecuve against the Jesuitc^ 
a persons that set up a tommon-wra^ih 
amongst themselves, independent of and de- 
striteiivennio the Fope*s supremacy; reprc* 
seniing them as politicoill Aer«<fc«, and witli 
such sharpncsse, full of &uch truths as thc^ 
cannot den).' 

'« Lord Chesterfield, in 1749, desires hii 
Son to get acquainted with the General «f 
the Jesuits ; • who, thmigh he has no seem* 
ing power oiU of his own society, hus merm- 
real i?ijlaenee over the whole world than anif 
temporal Prince in it,* 

" Robertson, in his History of Charlct 
V. has composed their History, andsketcfa*- 
ed their singular constitution. The nerm* 
tion is abruptly closed, as it did not farther 
enter into l^is plan, by this observation: 

** The causes which occasioned the ruin 
of this mighty body, as well as the circum- 
stances and effects with which ft htis foeem 
attended in the different coufUries of £ti- 
rope, are objects extremely worthy the at* 
te^tion of every intelligent observer of hu- 
man affairs.' 

** These * causes, and circumstances,' 
arid effects,* forn^ the subject of this Politi- 
cal Romance. I woiild paint, in a moving 
scene, a political system, whose genius seeiM 
revived in our times. May we not yet 
catch a useful moral, that winds up the 
dwful story of perverted wisdom, and 
power abused ? Who cannot see, shadow- 
^ed in this litte histoiy, an Empire more 
dreadful than ar^ Oriental Despotism, be- 
cause more enlightened ; in the Institute of 
the Jesuits, the pefrect Code of Despotism^ 
and in the General and his Jesuits, politi- 
cal fanatics, who, actuated by views of the 
perpeptual aggrandisement of dominion^ 
are themselves viciims of false glory, and 
the scourges of humanity. From the po- 
litical dangers of so vile and anti-social « 
government, what can save Nations, but a 
returning love and reveiencc for their So- 
vereigns, to guard their independence fromi 
the universal Despot } While Sovereigns, 
instructed by severe, fortune, and rising 
with the genius of the age, shall feel that 
their inexhaustible strength lies in the 
hearts of their people ; and that the art of 
reigning is not found by a.8;^randising the 
4ioveieign, or the State, rill the diadem is 
sparkling with the tears of its subjects, and 
crimsoned with the blood of its neigh- 
bours.*' 

No doubt, the tyranny exercised 
by the Jesuit^ was sup|)orteii by 
their riches .- heuce it is remark- 
able, that Mr. Fox, in. his Appeal 
to the Members of the Missiouar}- 
Society,char-gesthem with cruel op- 
pression towards their own agents. 
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and with theHrts practised upon tke 

Sablic in order to raise money. 
y douatioQs and subscriptions, it 
IS saidy the Society has received 
^rpwards of one Hundred thou- 
SASD' pounds; and, "not knowing 
what to do with a considerable part 
ef the xn«ney, they have hoarded 
up between twenty and thirty 
THOUSAND POUNDS in the Public 
^unds!*' Much of this has been 
collected from the lower orders of 
people, by the mo»t iniiidious artu 
ftEid contrivances; but it has been 
justly observed, " that if this Soci- 
ety were to close their earnest soli- 
<Htations by declaring, — The glory 
^Gody and the conversi&n of the 
ieaihen^ require that we shouid in-- 
crease our present fund of 20,0oo/. 
io 3() or 40,000/. the collections we 
suspect would not be quite so lihe* 
ral as they have generally beenJ!' 

A Letter to Henry Brou^hanty 
Esq. M, P. on the Subject of 
Reform in the Representation 
«/* the People in Parliaments 
By William Roscoe^ Esq* — Jas» 
.Johnson and Co, 

This little production, like every 
thing that bears the distinguished 
name of Roscoe, will be fbund 
Li^hly interesting; particularly 
where this eminent Patriot, as our 
Readers will perceive, in th^ fol- 
lowing extract, has successfully 
combatted the insidious advocates 
for a moderate reform. 

*< But there is a much more immediate 
iea»on why a. general or total reform is 
more practicable than a reform by detail ; 
and which is, that it would meet with a 
snore general concurrence of opinion, and 
unite together a much greater mass of the 
community, than any partial measure that 
can be speci^callysuggested. Such measures 
are, in fact, often the result of some pecu- 
Kar mode of considerihg the subject. What 
one reformer may think a most desirable 
or important object, another treats with in- 
difference or contempt; but at the same 
time he has some favourttn project in view, 
which, if be could but carry into effect, 
would be productive of the highest benefit. 
tJndersuch impressions, the friends of re- 
form refuse to assist each others and fcel r»- 



fher the jealousy of rivals, than the attach- 
ment and union which are iieccssary to the 
support of the common cause. Bin, wbHst 
.they are thus divided in views and feelings, 
their opponents arc unanimous; always 
prq)ared to direct their whole force against 
any one who may attempt, in the slighest 
degree, to interfere with their interest, oi 
to wrest from their harpy-claws that coun«> 
try on which they have so long and so se- 
curely preyed. He who attempts to re- 
store a mouldering brick, or to replace a 
rotten timber, is as obnoxious to them as 
he who would pull ddwn the building. It is 
in the holes, and chinks, and cotners, which 
time and decay have produced, that they 
live, and feei^, and fatten ; and the first 
symptom of ithprovement is to them the 
signal of alarm. In proportion as the 
friends of reform are divided and weakened 
by a diversity of plans, theirencmles would 
be collected and strong.— The reformers 
will be accused of not knowing their owa 
views, of having only plans in contradictioo 
to each other — the diversity of opinion 
amongst them will be arthilly fomented, 
and triumphantly displayed.— They will 
not know vvhat leader to follow, lifhat opi- 
nion to embrace, what object to keep ia 
▼tew ; till, confounded and baffled, threat- 
ened and despised, they retire from the 
combat, and, glad to sink into impunity and. 
slavery, leave to their a^vcrsanes an ea^ 
conquest, and consent that they and their 
posterity shall be hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water to the end of time. 

*' On the contrary, the system of general 
sufDage is a system of union. It is that 
whieh includes and ethbraces in itsel f all 
etiher modes of reform, in which they all 
concentre, and to which they all profess 
to tend. Whatever may be the particular 
plan of any rational reformer, he will here 
find it completed, and beyond , this it is 
not p0ssible for him to extend his views. 
To adhere pertinaciously, and exclusively, 
to any plan which falls short of this , is to 
introduce a subject of disscntion, and will 
always be liable to be considered, by those 
who found their opinions upon principles 
of right and justice, not as a progress to- 
wards, but a substitution for, Reform ; not 
as intended to forward, but to prevent, the 
great object which they have in view.— 
Add to this, that the. feelings of the Peo- 
ple, when once warmed and excited, will 
not stop short of an ultimate and substan- 
tial Reform ; — that the time for palliatives 
is now gone by ; that th'se who would ap- 
ply them differ from another as to what 
they should be and that, \tt fact, there 
can be no expectation of unanimity, but 
in the one great object which shall eiAbrace 
the particular mode of every sincere friend 
to Refonn ; and by its clearness, precision, 
and practicability, shall recommend itself 
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to tfe€ general patronage and support of all 
who have the real good of their Country in 
view. 

** 1 hare before hinted an opinion, that 
alterations or reforms in Gavernraent are of- 
ten more to be dxeaded, from the opposition 
the>' meet with, than ftom the effects they 
would be likely to produce. Ever since 
the French Revolution, a universal panic 
seenn to have pervaded this Country ; and, 
because the People there became frantic, 
o^ rushing out from their prison, we can- 
not walk out of our houses to take the air 
without fearing a similar result. This op,- 
position is fostered and promoted with the 
Utmost diligence by all those whose inter 
rest it is to ke*p us from looking into our 
own concerns. As soon as any public 
abuse is pointed out, and a desire expressed 
to prevent itj-wcare lold to look at the 
French Revolution, and observe the dread- 
ful efiects of attempting the work of refor- 
mation. The false and slavish^ maxim*. 
that it is 

" Better to bear the ilk we have 

*' Than fly to others that we know not of,'* 
tf held out to us in terrwem ; as if it were 
better to bear ac<M«/, certain, md present, 
eviffi, than to take the chance pf incurring* 
evils of which we confessedly krtQw nothing, 
and which may therefore Aawe no ejisience^ 
but in a distempered and timid imagina- 
tion. It would be endless to recount the 
various pretexts and subterfuges which are 
resorted to^ by the patrons of corruption, to 
prevent the most distant attempt at refor- 
mation ; but there is one which has bccij 
of late so frequently used, assumes so much 
importance, and is, indeed, so generally as? 
sented to, that I cannot omit noticing itl 
This is the cry that the Constitution is in 
danger, and that h behoves all the friends 
to their Country to raUy rsund the Comti- 
tiUion, . That the Constitution is in dan- 
ger, is certainly truej bur it is in danger 
from those who have corrupted the repre- 
sentation of the Country, by converting 
the independent rights of Electors into a 
private property, over which they exercise 
the same control as over any other part of 
their estates ; from those who seduce the 
Representatives of the People, by the gra- 
ti6caiions and allurementi of place and ' 
pension, and establish a system, which, 
whilst it avowedly purchases a considerable 
namber of mombeis, holds out the expec- 
tation of power and emolument to the 
rest, and thereby renders them even more 
servile than those who are actually bought.*' 

THE GHOSTS OF NELSON, PITT, 

AND MOORE. — Jones* 
The motto to this little enter- 



taining pamphlet is from Shakes- 
peare, as follows:— 
" If thou art privy to thy Country's fate, 
** Which happily foreknowing may avoid^ 
"Oh speak r 

This patriotic effusion consists 
of a number of Poetical Stanzas, 
illustrated with Notes at the con- 
clusion. The following is- a spe* 
cimen of the forme^, the'latter we 
mnat defer for a future number: ' 

Portsmouth near, an Expedition 
Lay in midnight darkness moor*rf. 

Richly furnish'd with munition. 
Chiefs and all they led on-board: 

Nought in air er sea hath motion. 
Save sad signs of ill portent 5 

Pregnant heaves high-sweliing oc&tn, 
Lab'ring of unborn event. 

Calm profound : —yet— wondrous vtsioai 
Two first- rates, ill-fated, sink; 

Th if teen Genii, in derision. 
Wag the head, and sneering wink \ 

While Britannia, melancholy. 
Ponders o'er that fatal hour. 

When a Stateman's pride ^d folly 
Madly atrain*d imperial pow'r. 

On a sudden, dread explosion^ 
Such as might awake the dead. 

Nature, all in wild commotion. 
Calls each hero from his bed : 

Earthquake, whirlwind, lightning, thas- 
der — 
Tossing ships their cables strain : 

Scarce the wak'd have trnie to wonder^ 
Ere all's calm, all dark agiim. 

As amazM, they stand, and thoughtful, 
Flame-touch'd billows gleaming light. 

Blue, faint, tremulous, and awful. 
Ghosts in myriads rush to sight : 

Indignation in their faces. 
That to slaughter ihey Were sent. 

While, full gorg'd wkh pelf and places. 
Knaves their hapless country shent. 

Gnashing teeth and tye-balls straining 
Show their agonizing grief; — 

* Warriors 1 we despise complaining, 

• Vengeance is our sole relief* 

* Shall not, then, our potent voices,_ 

• ThundVing vengeance, shake the deep I 

* England, sore, at length thy choice is, 
' Vengeance shall no longer sleep! * 

* In one year, three armies wasted ; 

• Justice bully'd ; caitiffs b©ld ; ' 

Law subverted ; glory blasted ; 
Heav'n blasphemed ; the people sold ! 

* Vengeance thine, then, or perdition I 

• Punishment to crime belongs : 

* Think, O think on our condition : 
« Erin's tortures ; Freedom's wrongs ! 

*■ Why fell Athens ? Why fell Sparta > 

• Grecia's bulbarks, Grecia's lights ? 
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* Neither kncw^ a Magna-Charta J 

• Neither knew a Bill of Rights ! 

*■ Swear, th*en^ on these ho<y Charters, • 

• Base liberticides to hate ! 

« He, who borough sells or barters^ 

• Merits an Athenian fate. 

* Odium, curse, deep execration, 
•Through thy once renowned- la. id, 

* England ! bravest proudest nation, 
•^Follow th«se, who, impious, brand 

* Thee a coward, then, to defenrt Thee, 

• Seek the ar'm of foreign slave ! 

' Rather pray that Ocean end Thee ; 

• Mid from scorn beneath his wave ! 

* So speaks Moore,' in death a victor^. 

• Glowing with a Hampden's flame ; 

* So speaks cv'ry patriot spectre, 

' Madd*ning^at his Country's shame : 

* So, O hying England, speak, too, 

• With thy universal toni;,ue ; 

* Every rock around Thee echo, 

• Insult is the deepest wrong V 

France's spell-bound aggrandizer, 
England's erring pilot, Pitt, . 

Humbly;, mournful, better, wiser. 
See, with deep contrition, smit ! 

Hoping good from recantation. 
Thrice a tongueless mouth he opes ; 

Utt'rance lost, in dumb vexation. 
Looks alone impart his hopes. 

Silenor, thus, Moore's speech succcding. 
See, advance their sovereign chief; 

Wanhis cheek, his wounds fresh bleed- 
ing- . 

• England, list ! in words I'm brief ? 

/ • Nelson ne'er assum'd the preacher, 

• Nor will now long audience claim ; 

^ Then attend a grave-taught teacher, 

• Erst, himself misled by Fame ! 

« War for taxes, power, plunder, 

• Hateful is in Heaven's sight ; 

* War shoUhl only hurl his thund,ier, 

• Vengeful, in defence of right. 

*- Unwise war's a state's undoing, 

• Source of evil, weakness, woe ; 

' England, Thou an near thy ruin ; 
' Stronger grvws^ thy mortal foe ! 

* So, while courtly minions rule Thee, 

• Mis'ry's dregs thou'rt doom'd to drink ; 

* While a Borough'Fqctio7i fool Thee, 

• Peepei' in the gulph thou'lt sink. 

* Unresisting, they enslave Thee, 

• Rend thy spoil, and, drunk, rejoice. 

* Askest, what it is can save Thee ? 

• j4n indignant Natioiis voice/ 

* Had we, England, fall'n, upholding 

• Thy fam'd Constitution free, 

* Angels now had been beholding 

• Our triumphant extasy 1 

< ifur, what tongue can tell our anguish, 

• To have found the blood we shed, 

< Only caus'd Thee more to languish, 
« Ar Faction's wheel, a captive led 1 



* Do thy thoughtless Borough-Grandeesy 

* Pillag'd fcnglanU's wrath despise ! 

'Dream they that them sclVes are ^nrfe*^ 

* Whose pfoud heads may brave the skie« I 

* Tell them, for a Nation's plunder, 

* Guilt shall feel the shaft of fate ; 

* Tell them, when they hear the thunder^ 

* Penitence niay come too late ! 

* Where thy Roya CJeor^/* state is, 

* Whelm'd beneath the scornful deep, 

< There, to watch and ward, our tate is,, 

* Doom'd to wander, wail, and weep 5 

* Till all-ruling law shall lower 

* Lofty crests of traitors vile ; 

« Till triumphant patriot power 

* Save thy much-dishonoured Isle! 

* Then, let those who live, lamenting 

* Our sad fate, afford us rest ; 

< I« firm bonds of love, cementing 
« All the wisest, all the best ; 

< Snap the chain, the shackle sunder, 

* By Reform their Country save, 

* Still to be the world s prime wonder, 

* Land o'th* free, the good, the brave ! 

' This, of cv'ry.man, the duty ; 

* This, expect, that each perform ! 

< Nor thy health, thy strength, thy beau- 

ty. 
« Shall return, save through Reform I 

* In DiscTftions moderation, 

* Seest thou Justice ?— seest thou Right f 

< Seest thou Freedom to the Nation ? 

* Each, alas ! it serves to blight ! 

* Truthiy essential to salvation, 

* All can easy un/lerstand : 

' Reason speaks ; a listening Nation 
« Radical Reform demand I 

< Patriot concord, glorious vision ! 

* Bursts upon my raptur'd sight ! 

* Soon expect the foes* submission ^ 

* Soon prepare to view their flight I 

< Ripe in civic consultation, 

* Strong in Union as debate, 

< England*s free-born Population, 

* Phalanx-form'd, sublime, sedate, 

< Grasps the forked lightning's terrors ; 

* Loth to strike ; to pardon, prone ;— 

« Factions, trembling, quit their errors ! 

* Vengeance, with their crimes,,is flown.* 

Matchless Nelson, having ended, 
Prov'd he held supreme command ; 

For, as he from sight descended. 
High' he wav'd his only hand. 

Signal'd thus, the spectres follow 
To the wreck, beneath the deep, 

Doom'd to watch, and ward, in sorrow, 
Doom'd to wander, wail, and weep. 

CHORUS. 

Till all ruling law shall lower 
Lofty crests of traitors vile ; 

Till triumphant patriot power 
Save our much-disbonour'd Isle! 
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Spain and PoftTUGAt.. 

•* THE Deliverance of Europe'* proceeds with its wonted celeri- 
ty. — Since our last/ the French have made no inconsiderable progress 
in Spain ;^— th^ fall of Tarragona has led to the capture of Figuerat 
and the subjugation of Catalonia.-^Soult has defeated General filake, 
and it would appear has nearly annihilated the Spanish force in tbat 
quarter. — The French accounts afford fresh proofs of the inactivity or 
disaffection of the Spanish soldiery in almost every occurrence ;-r-th« 
CBergy of ** The Universal Spanish Natioq" seeijis to be extinct ;«« 
treachery or fear appears their only characteristic :-pthe first accele* 
rated the fall of Figueras ; the latter betrayed itself in the defeat of 
General Blake, where hundreds are said to have thrown away theit 
arms to facilitate their flight : — and these among other instances con- 
spire to .corroborate the; opinion, which has constantly been promul- 
gated in this Journal, that there is not that unity of sentiment pre* 
vailing* among the bulk of the People in the Potnnsula which is neces- 
sary to effect the expulsion of their Enemies, or to maintain their 
own independence.— Spanish enthusiasm ha^ long since ceased to ex- 
ist, unless we admit Religious Enthusiasm into the reckoning, which 
is little else than a system of slavery, obnoxious to the name and pur- 
pose of Liberty, and destructive of every principle of public virtue.— 
Bigotry, the mother of Persecution, has destroyed every sentiment 
among them but'those of jealousy, mistrust, and apprehension ;-^emu- 
latioii is conv^ed into enVy; and, rather than assist to exalt the fame of 
others, though they not only wOuld partake of the glory, bitt be the 
exctaaive possessors of the benefit, they will forsake the struggle, .or 
tardily engage, and behold the sacrifice of their friends wjthout com- 
punction or remorse.-<-But, if this is a species of oonduct on their part 
the most despicable and unjust, what epithet is due to' those, who 
suffer %>m its efiect, and islill contente41y endure it ?— Can they 
claim comoiisefation, who willingly abide the most flagrant instances 
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of injury and injastice,— of treachery, insult, and wrong? — Has there 
been a battle of any note during the whole progress ^of the War in the 
Peninsula, wherein there has .not beep cause of complaint in the con- 
du<pt of our Allies, more especially in that of the Spaniards, for defi« 
ciency in courage or co-operation. — Nor is it oi>ly in the moment of ac- 
tion that this jealous enmity is discoverable ; in every case, open or se- 
cret, in the city or in the camp, the same principle prevails; — at one 
time we monopolize the glory; at aaother, we are supposed to have de- 
signs upon themselves : — now they would rather see us perish under 
the giant force of the enemy, than contribute to the victory, lest their 
deseMs should be Eclipsed ; and now they would prefer the danger of 
falling into that enemy's hand, rather than trust themselves to our. di- 
rection.-^ With such conviction, is it not maduess to persist ? — Can 
any ultimate good be reasonably expected from such disjointed efforts ? 
— *where there is distrust, therecan be no co-operatjon. — To say thai 
we have long wondered at the supine conduct of Ministers in this mat* 
teir, i[s merely echoing the sentiment of every mind ib the Empire ;-^ 
we would rather wonder at the patience of our Commanders, who conld 
bear to be regarded with s'uch jealous fear, or attempt <o act in con- 
cert with spirits so inimical. — It is the duty of an Officer to represent 
facts of such serious import to his Government ; fbr, the peril is unde* 
niably greater from a misplaced reliance on friendly assistance than in 
braving the attacks of undisguised hostility.— And it has been repre* 
flTented ;•— General Graham's accusation of the Spanish Commanders 
was sufficient of itself to have opened the eyes of any set of Men, zea^ 
lous for the interests of their Country ; the battle of Talavera pro- 
duced another instance of Spanish inactivity ; while in the grave of the 
lamented Moore was buried a Tale, which would have roused the 
most dormant ^irit to remonstrate, if not to revenge. — At length, 
however, (as will be seen by reference to an Official Document in 
page 105 of the present Number,) this jealous propensity approached 
tea climax, which apathy itself could not bear; and the Honourable 
H. Wellesley, (hirMinisterat the Courtof the Spanish Regency, ven- 
tured to draw up a remonstrance, descriptive of their enmity and ouf 
apprehension. — This produced such ah Answer as might have been ex- 
pected ; disclaiming all tendency to suspicion on their part, and as- 
cribing all the obnoxious acts complained of to the intrignes and arti- 
l^ce of the common Enemy, in corrupting the minds of the disaffect- 
ed:— a most fearful confession, and most fatal to the reiterated 
boast of *^ Spanish Enthusiasm r^ ■ « ti But^ though these sentiments of 
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suspicion have been drtavowed, how do proceeilingt cbrrespond f --* 
Has not the General^ who86 conduct was arraigned , again been en* 
trusted with command, before the staio upon his character has been 
satisfactorily wiped away ? — Can there be a greater ^ight than this 
put both upon our consequence and our services ? — In short, is there 
an act, public or private^ transacted in the Cabinet or iu the field, 
nationally or individually, that does not betray the most deep-rooted 
jealousy and mi8trust,--*from the commencement of the War, when 
they refused the landing of our troops, to the hour when they left 
those troops to perish unassisted in their sight ?— Moore, Graham, 
Wellington, can witness this truth ; which brings us to dur first posi* 
tion, that success is hopeless in such a canse ; — we d(^ but blunt the 
ardour we profess to inspire, contract the energy which should be uui- 
versal, and augment the cares of the oppressed* 

Po&TUGAL.-— Ifour VnterferenCe in Spain is hopeless, it is little bet« 
ter with respect to Portugal.-^We are in possession of the Country, it 
is true ; if it be worth possessing, after the ravages which have been 
committed on it.-— We have fought, hard for this advantage, and jnust 
fight harder still to be able to retain it.— The line of frontier we hav6 
to c^uam will require more than the collected force of the country caa 
fupplyy aided by the sacrifice of our own strength and resources, — The 
French are concentrating their forces, which, when accomplished, they 
will burst througl^ the frontier like a torrent, and ravage the country 
to the borders of the Sea, — They command the only two places of 
consequence, Badajoz and Ciudad Rodiigo, at each extremity ; and, 
^boogh it i^ reported that the latter place is likely to be invested by the 
Allies, It will surely be meant only as a feint to draw the attention of the 
Enemy from some more vulnerable part; for, the flying first from Ciudad 
Rodrigo to invest Badajoz, and back again to besiege Ciudad Rodri- 
go, appears but simple work ; and so indeed the Enemy accounts if, 
who notices the difficulties and difference uf the present position of our 
forces to what they possessed on the Tagus : — and tiiis is greatly cor- 
roborated by our own accounts, which represent the number of sick 
Id our Armya# very considerable, through the unhealthiness of the cli« 
mate and other inconveniences.— While the Lord of Talavera is thus 
exercising the troops of both nations in march and counter-march upun 
the ei^teuded line of frontier, the Marshal Beresf(n-d is furbishing up 
recruits to supply deficiencies ;— a task by far the hardest of the two, 
if we take into consideration the " truant dispositions*' of the subjects 
be h^ to des^ witb;-^H« began his work with a cutting Proclamation, 
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as a prelude to what they might expect if they did DOt. pluck up tht 
spirit he conceived they fihoul(j entertain :— it Was, to be sure, rather 
a discouraging omen to find them stealing away by hundreds and by 
thousands from their regiments, deserting their colours, and betaking 
themselves to their usual occupations :-«*^it was time he roused them 
from such disgraceful lethargy, to lead them to the field of honour, to 
fight not only for their own interest but for the interest of Great Briv 
tain, as it is unhesitatingly avowed : — Indeed, we think it a piece of in-* 
formation, which every Individual in the Peninsula should well un» 
derstand, as a superlative incentive to his own exertion, that <^ we are 
fighting the Battles of England on the shores of Portugal and Spain T' 
•—This is what should be well understood among our Allies, and might 
^ have formed no insignificant feature in the Marshal Beresford's Pro^ 
chmation. — This recruiting system is of great importance, ^' well exe^* 
cuted ; itjs not suited to all capacities; to som^ it is more profitable 
than fighting ; to others it would be a degradation : — butitaugura 
rather ill, we fear, for tl>€ People of this Country, by augmenting the 
list of military pensioners, which we shall have to support out of tha 
Taxes. — Since the last retreat of the Conqueror Wellington from the 
trenches before Badujoz, the war has sunk into its vyonted languor, but 
rumour bids us expect some busy work shortly :— Hind truly, vegardiug^ 
the protraction of the war, with aH its attendant miseries, on either 
side, it were better the busy moment was com^, that should conclude 
the heart-Tending sc^ne, and give tranquillity to asuifering world. 

There has been no intelligence of any consequence from the North 
of Europe:— Rumour has been busy with her reports of differences 
and disunion, but there has been none ;— no alteration of sy^stem, no 
amelioration of difficulties. — Ounr fleet is on its return, and with it will 
return the apprehensions of our Merchants. 

America. — The most important political question of the day is the 
present dispute with America : — the well known disposition of our 
War-Ministers, their blindness and infatuation, afford us little hope 
of an amicable adjustment : — alike regardless of our own interests and 
the calamities of mankind, they rush on in their mad and impious 
career, and^ pursue the Work of destruction till the vortex shall en- 
gulph us all.— A. rupture with America will be productive of a train of 
incalculable evils to this Country : — the operation of the Continental 
System^ in'all its rigour, and with all its inconveniences,^ will have an 
effect infinitely less destructive to the vital interests of England than 
the exclusion of our commercial intercourse with the American States^ 
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With all the prohibitory regulatioaa of France, and all their boasts 
of internal resources, we knovr too well the necessities oF the^people 
of the Contiapnt not to be aware, tiiat the interdiction laid against 
British Comnaerce bears most gnevoasly upon every class of people, in 
every State, subject toFrench dominion; and that, consequently, should 
the blessings of Peace be again restored, there will in all likely 
hood be an insatiable demand equal to our greatest hopes and the comr 
pass of our means, — But in regard to An^erica, how different is tha 
prospect : — to Her, a season of deprivation is a signal for exertion ; — ^ 
she flies from the sordid dealings of man, t^ the cultivation of the li- 
beral aud expanded gifts of nature:— if we withliold our productions^ 
she possesses every means within herself of fixing a permanent supply, 
that will set at defiance all external rebtriction ; whereby we con- 
tinue to raise 4i spirit of competition to destroy ourselves ; a spirit, 
which nothing ran allay, which will gather strength by time, and en- 
couragement by the comforts and blessings it will produce.-^^The . 
trade to India is of comparative slight importance :**-monopoly has 
confounded it;?^ike the conquests of the New World, we^have gaiu^ 
ed dominion by the united force of art and arms, by terror and iiijus^ 
tice,— but where have been the benefits to the Country, or to the Peo^ 
pie ? — They are confined to the small circle of the privileged few, and 
dealt out in scanty poi;tion8 as interest and caprice directs ;— 'whiie the 
Country is burthened to support the growing evil, too great already 
for our patience; and made to contribute to prop up its tottering credit, 
which sooner or later must fall and crush the hopes of thousands.-r- 
But the trade with America is of a far different complection y therein 
all are suffered to partake;-;— a general market, 9nd a free supply.-^' 
But what will be our. state when this resource is closed ?~ closed, tob^ 
not temporally, but for ever !— It may be said, America will not do 
this ; she understands too well the benefits of commercial intercourse, 
her wants require its continuance, and she will not consent to annul it; 
— thi^t she is still an infaht State, and cannot stand aloue. — These, 
are the reasonings of the ignorant and the thoughtless : — most tr^lj, 
she is an infant State, and therefore it is t^ our advantage that she be 
indulged; — we can hope to gain nothing by hostilities with, her, but 
experience proves the benefits we may derive from her friendship :— » 
we would not compromise our dignity as an Indt:^endent and powerful 
Nation, neither fehouW we indulge- in petty diflferences and animoa- 
ties:— and least of all should we think of revenge, without reflecting 
PU the fact of proyocation.-*-Had our system of policy been* liberal, 
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tlieire had betftt' no cause for enmity or misirnst^ nor would there have 
Veen that •pportonity for French intrigue which now underaiines our 
interest? and will establish disunion.-^^f there had been no >ot^er 
ground of complaint on the part of the Americans^ the insolent treat- 
iDeftt of their Ministers by our imperious Faction, was sufficient to 
stir up the spirit of discontent ;— ^wc were happy to find Mr- • 
Whitbread noticing this most indecorous behaviour of our Cabinet^ 
«nd we trust the subject .will not be suffered to pass without the most 
mitittte investigation. -—Ministers must give an account of their con» 
diict» and their reasons for adopting it^ and the Legislature will deter-^ 
mine thereupon for the satisfaction of the Country .-^If we should at 
this time be plunge^ into ^ war with Ameneay we cannot but .contli^ 
der, upon a review of all thectrcomstance^ which are $A plresent hefott 
us, that the aggression rests with as.-^Who is So jealous of tht righta 
of Nations as ourselves ?-^and •hall we decry the same quality in 
others ?-^T he Americans claim that righty-^the right of Neutniltty^ 
and the freedom' of the Seas ; — And, as the Advocates of genuine Li«* 
berty^ it its rather our duty to encourage such a sentiment^ than arail 
ourselves of our superior force to prevent ]t.-^A War wHh America is 
fraught with tenfold inconx^eniences at this time ; — it must eause a di^ 
vision of our o^aritime force, and give a consequent advantage to our 
firesmit opponents ;^it will fay fresh incumbrances upon the StatOyaiifd 
tiraw forth new sacrifices from the people ;-^it will increase the hazard 
,<lf naf igatiofiy and cause additional trouble and loss to our merchants^ 
which reprisals can never compensate ;'*^or) the pri^e that is shared by 

r m British ship of war affords no comper^sation to 6ur merchant, who is 

■ ^^reviously ruined by the loss of his. property. — Upon the wboie^ there^ 
fore, we deprecate the appearance of w«r with any new Power, and we 
doubt not but that evefy reasonable mind must accord with our seuti^ 
jBiettt«. 

Sic I LY.-^-- We had occasion to notice in onif last Number the in* 
Solent and injurious conduct of our ** Good and Faithful Ally, th^ 
Government of Sicily, towards the persons and property of our Mer* 
chants, residing there under its implied protection ; and confident* 
ly expressed a hope that our Cabinet would have sufficient eikergy and 
resolution to demand a soti&factory explanatTon of the treatment thus 
evinced.-^ With the inimical disposition of this proud but most pusila* 

-nimous Powers our Ministers,, it is well known, had' long been ac- 
quainted ; which nevertheless did not preclude them from lavishing 

' away the People's taxes in its support, or from employing our strenglh 
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ftnd re!K>urce8 to maintain its independence,— The People of England 
were, however, kept as much in t^e dark as possible with regard to 
these matters ; and the profligacy, folly, or inconsistency, of the Court 
of Palermo, was disclaimed as hiving any effect on the motives and de- 
signs, .the friendship or good understanding, of the two Powers; i 
doctrine so singular and paradoxical^- that it is most surprising- it was 
ever suffered to pass without immediate reprehension and exposures- 
Mr. Whitbread, in the House of Commons, attacked the Mini^teri 
upon this point, and received a declaration to the above effect in re- 
ply, -^There was no cause for alarm admitted,— and the Subsidy wa« 
granted. — How faf this declaration of the Minister agrees with the in- 
struction of LordWilliana Bentinck, who was then either gone, or upon 
the eve of going, with the ultimate demands of the British Govern- 
ment, will appear in the sequel: — that there was cause for alarm, and 
substantial cause too, the event has fully proved, and the nature of 
Lord William's Embassy sufficiently demonstrates: — it is stated, that 
be was instructed to require, ** that the command of the armies ofSi« 
*• cily should be given to British Officers, .or that theyxshoiild be im- 
** mediately reduced if this were refused ; — that our army should 
<* be at liberty to take up any positipn on the Island which we con- 
" sidered necessary for its defence ; -and that the garrison of Malta 
•• should be allowed to purchase corn from the Sicilian States!'*— 
Let it be asked. Did these demands bespeak no symptoms of alartnt 
no dread of consequences, no distrust of friendship ? — Doubtless, 
they were considered as indispensible stipulations, which implied at 
the same time some obstruction on their part as to their accomplish- 
ment ; — and how then did Mr. Perceval dare to tell the Country that 
the dispositions of the Sicilian Court, its existing policy, had no 
relative bearing upon the interests or connections of this Country ? — ^ 
But the sequel settles all dispute: — the stipulations are rejectedj'^oiji. 
Embassy has been insulted and contemned, — LORD WIL- 
LIAM BENTINCK HAS RETURNED!!! His Lordship 

was to have taken the command of our Forces in tbe Island, and would 
hot have returned, like a common Messenger, for farther Instructions, 
without some extraordinary and pressing reason: — he went in the 
double capacity of Diplomatic Minister and' Commander-in-Chief; 
•^he has returned, having^ been-scarcely permitted to land, and the 
Army is left to shift for itself ! — Who can account for all this ? — 
What can have changed the disposition of the Court of Sicily towards 
us?-^Were we not the very means of savin^j that very Court from ut- 
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ter destruction, and conveyed it safely to its present shelter ? — Hav« 
we not fought and bled to preserve its independence, and even paid 
it to fight for itself ?~^What service can Sicily^ render in return, nnltfss 
it be to allow us to buy com at its market ?— 'Wh^t weight will she be in 
the summing up of the great account between Us and Francet unless 
it be, in the wrong^^scale, a fatal mill-stone round our neck, — a second 

' Malta, to keep the flame of war for ever burning! — Does she reject 

' our friendship, — bid iier repair the injuries she has inflicted, then turn 
our backs and leave her to her fate !<— -Poor, pitiful, degraded^ worth- 
less Sicily, and still more wortiiless those that pampered your pride 
and winked at your injustice!— when next you need protection, your 
distresses will teach you the value of a' friend. —We wait the rssue of 
this strange occurrence, as it may have the effect to change the fea- 
ture of the war; — and we pity the poor deluded People who are sub- 
jected to the caprice of such a weak and grovelling Government.*— 
«Rumour talks of a general Insurrection, upon the arrest of some po- 
pular Noblemen, who have been suddenly banished to a neighbouring 

~ Island. Insurrections are dreadful alternatives, but are the natural 
consequences of oppression : — iResistance to tyranny partakes of diffe- 
rent denominations, according to the success it meets with; — at first 
it is insurrection and rebellion, treachery, trj^ason, , and revolution; — 

'Obut, if successful, it is noble enthusiasm, heroic daring, virtuous pa- 
.triotism ! — those who perish in the firstinstance are '* misled wretches, 
infatuated men, miserable traitors ;" — but in the latter respect they 
are "Jmmortal heroes, gallant brothers, glorious martyrs I"— in either 
case, the effects are dreadful, and those have most to answer for, whose 
tyranny and oppression contribute to promote it. 

Ja>iaica«— In the present enlightened stage of Society, whea su- 
perstition and bigotry, with their attendant jealousies and fears, have 
nearly disappeared, and the principles of Religious Liberty have be- 
come so widely, diffused and well understood, it would seem a sort of 
paradox in nature, that any attempt should be seriously made ta sub- 
vert them. The blessings of toleration have been most .abundant ;—- 
they have given vigour to a State, encouragement to morality, and es- 
tablished harmony and peace among Mankind* However numerous 
the denominations of Religious Sectaries, while a sentiment of libe- 
rality prevails, there can be no danger of dissension ; but, when one 
Sectary abrogates that principle,, and affects a dictatorial power, Refi- 
gion becomes a scourge, , the more bttter, because the less justifiable. 
All arbitrary interference with matters of conscience, whether by the 
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hand of civil authority or the more banefal attempts of jealous perse- 
cution, have been ever productive of incalculable mischief;' — the 
minds of men cannot 'be controlled ; persecution may do much, it may 
etislave the timid and the weak, bat will never convert the hearU Re- 
ligion, though the first basis of all sublunary institutions, should be 
kept *as much as possible free from perplexity or ifnterpolation ; * 
— a system of innovation will foment dissatisfaction, beget resist- 
ance, and end in persecution and distress. It is the duty of an Exe- 
cutive Qoverument to prevent, not to promote, this tendency to create 
alarm and apprehension ; and, where the contrary is the case, the 
censure as well as the consequence will rest with them. l*o limit, by 
unworthy distinctions and coercive stipulations, the humble -propaga- 
tors of the doctrines of Christianity, is not only a system injurious, 
to the cause of morality and virtue, but destructive of the principle 
of Christianity itself: — Liberty of Conscience is the basis* of that 
principle, and its fruit is the spreading vihe that pervades the Uni- 
verse ; to preach and teach the precepts of the Gospel is a fundamen- 
tal duty, necessary to the preservation of mankind ; • it is, therefare, 
no less impolitic than unjust to obstruct its office. — AVe know and feel 
the blessings of toleration, let us avoid any change that cannot be aa 
impr9vement. A Noble Lord, who lately attempted to introduce such 
ehange, was happily defeated ; but accounts from Jamaica bring inteU 
ligence of an Act of the House of Assembly, '* to prevent Preaching 
and Teaching, without a certain qualification," to which is annexed a 
heavy penalty. A Law so arbitrary and so injurious to the principle 
of Religious Toleration, aifards great cause for uneasiness and appro* 
hension. As an extraordinary, and it is to be feared, a prophetic^ 
stride of power, .it becomes a duty to place it upon public record, we 
hare therefore given it at full length below, that the public may judge ' 
for themselves of the utility of such a proceeding.* It will be found, 

* ANNO aBGHI 6XOROXI TCRTlt fiUlKfiDAOESlMO PRIMO. 

CAP. I. 
An Act U prevent Prfaching and Teaching hy Persons not dtdy qitaUJied, and to rt- 
fljratn Mteiingi of a dangerous Nature, on Prefeme of attending such Preaching 
and Teaching. 

Novemherli, isiOt 

I,i^'VVl)creais.it is expedient that some precaation should betaken in permitiiug per- 

fORStopreach the Gospel to Assemblies of People of Colour and Negroes; for the 

purpose of excluding from the exercise of such sacred functions all ignorant and ill- 

dcsi^ping persoAs,. who, under the pretence of preaching the Gospel, may disseminate 

J> VOL. X- 
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ctn perusal, that men are not to assemble the poor slavea together i^ 
instruct them in the duties of ChFistianity, and instil into their mind^ 

principles subversive of the peace and good order of society, we,, your Majesty's moit 
dutiful aod loyal subjects, (he Assembly of Januica, most humbly beseech Your AS*-* 
jesty that it may be enacted ;«-be it therefore enacted by His Grace the Governor* 
C^ouncil, and Assembly, of the said Island, and it is hereby enacted and ordained by 
the authority of the same, that, from and after the passing of this Act^ no person shall 
{breach or teSich in or to any Meeting or Assembly of Persons of Colour or Negroes, 
unless he shall first qualify himself for that purpose m the Supreme Court, by taking 
tbe Oaths of ^Uegiance and Supremacy, and by nuking and subtoribing the Declara» 
tioo against Popery, contained in an Act passed by the ParliamenC ^ Englaml m the^ 
thirtieth year of the reign of His Majesty King Charles the Second, entitu^ed, <^ Att 
Act lor the more effectually preserving the King's Person and Government^ by disabUiig 
Papists to sit in either HouSe of Parliament," and also the Declaration coiuained in an - 
Act passed by the Parliament of Great Biitaia in the nineteenth year of His present 
Majesty's reign, intituled, *< An Act for the farther Relief of Protestant Diaseiiting 
Minisfers and Schoolmasters;" which qualification shall be registered in the same 
^ourt, and a certificate shall be delifered by the Clerk of4ha s^jal Court to the F^ty 
who shall have so qualified^ upon paying tbe fee .or sum of one poo9d &i|i &l^Uing• 
and eight- pence. 

II.— >It then enacts, that the Judges of Supreme Court shall determine as to the fit- 
ttas of persons applying to qualify. » ' ' 

in.-^Flaces of Meeting to be notified to Supreme <ioiirt| and notification thore re- 
gistered* ' 

IV.— Persons intending to apply to Supreme Court for permission to qualify at 
Preachers, &c. or to give in a notification of a house incaBt to b« uacd for preachiiigt 
must give four weeks notice thereof in the County Papers* 

y*-r-And, be it farther enacted, that» if any person shall be found preaching 
or teaching In any Meeting or Assembly composed wholly or chiefly of per- 
sons of Colour or Negroes, without being qualified, tbid such qjualtfication registered* 
as aforesaid, or if any person so qualified, and whose qualification is registered asafore»> 
faid, shall be found preaching or teaching in any house or at any place sot so notifiod 
and registered as aforesaid, such person being of free cenditioa shall, upon being con- 
victed before two or more Magistrates, or Justices of the Peace, of the iPkrish or Pre- 
cinct wherein su^h offence shall ;bavc been comttiitted) forfeit^ lor th^ first ofience, 
the sum of fifty pounds, to be levied by warrant under the hands and seals of the said 
Magistrates, on the goods and chattels of the said offender ; and if the party convicted 
should be a stranger, or itinerant person, or shaU not have svJficient goods or cbattelt 
within th^ said Parish or Precinct^^ it shall and mi^ be lawfvl for tlie said MagiatitttCt 
to enforce payment of the sum so forfeited by committing the offender to the GommoQ 
Gaol of the County, there to remain for the space of three months, without ball or 
maiiiprize, unless be should sooner pay the said sum of fifty pounds 9— aad^ if each 
person so convicted £hall at any time' again commit the like oftenoe or ofiences wkhia 
this Island, contrary to this Act, and b^ thereof convicted in manner aiforesaid, fttch 
offender shall, for every such sabsequent offence incur tbe pcMlty «f one hondccd 
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that degree of pationc^ and <5ontempt of worldly suflRsring, so indis- 
pensible to men of thieir condition, witheut first having a special li- 

pounds, to be levied ss aforesaid ; and on default of sufficient goods and chattels on 
which to ievy the^aid fine, it shall and may be lawful to enforce payment by commit^ 
ting the party, by warrant as aforesaid, to the County Gaol, there to remain, without 
bail or tnainprii^i fbrthe «pacie of six months, unless he shall sooner pay the said pe^ 
lulty of one hundred pounds, 

VI,— And be it ferthcr enaded by tbeauthority aforesaid, that no Meeting or Asscm* 
biy of persons of Colour or Negroes, for the purpose of preaching or teaching, shall be 
holdcn before sun-rise or after sun-set, under the penalty of fifty pounds on every 
preacher or teacher who shall be- present at such meeting, and of ten pounds on every 
other penon whomsoever attending such meeting, tx> be levied on conviction of two or , 
more Magistrates, by warrant under the hands and seals of such Magistrates, on the 
goods aild chattels of the offender ; and if there shall not be good^ or chattels on which 
the penalties can be levied, it shall and may be lawful to eominit the offenders to the 
common Gaol, there to remain without bail or mjiin prize, if a preacher br teacher for 
the space of three months, and of (if) a person attending, for the space of one month, 
unless the said penalty shall be sootier paid. 

VII.--Door6 of houses, &:c. used for preaching, &c. to be always open during such 
service* « 

VIII.--Supr6nk Court on proof of improper conduct, to declare any qualification 
Toid, ^ 

IX.— Where Supreme Cour^ shall refuse to admit any person to qualify as a Preacher, 
or to register any House, &c, as a Place of Meeting, the party aggrieved may appeal to 
the Governor and Council 5 y , / 

X. — ^Who are to make such order m respect of costs as they deem proper. 

XI. — And be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that every person who 
shall attend a Meeting or Assembly of persons of Colour or Negroes for preaching or 
teaching, or on pretence of hearing a preacher or teacher, in any bouse or place not re- 
gistered as aforesaid, or shall be present at any Meeting or Assembly of people of Colour, ' 
or Negroes, whether in a house so registered or otherwise, where a person not qtiali* 
fied or not having his qualification certified as aforesaid, shall preach or teach, every 
such person, if of free condition, shall, on being convicted of the said offence before 
two or more Magistratesj or Justices of the Peace, forfeit for the first offence the sum 
of five pounds, to be levied' on his or her goods and chattels, by warrant under the 
hands and seals of the said Magistrates ; and if it shall appear to the said Magistrates 
that the offender has not goods and chattels within ^he parish or precinct, whereon ^ 
levy can be made, it shall and may be lawful for the said Magistrates, by warrant as 
aforesaid, to commir the ofiiender to the common Gaol, there to remain, without bail 
or mainprize, for the space of two months, unless the said nne shall be sooner paid : 
and for every subsequent offence, on being thereof convicted as aforesaid, the ofiendcr 
jhall forfeit the sum often pounds, to belevie<i as aforesaid, or shall be and stand com- 
mitted by warrant as aforesaid,' to the common Gaol, there to remain tn like matiner 
for the space of six months, unless the said 6ne shall be sooner paid : and if such of- 
fender shall be a slavcj he or she shall, on conviction before any one or more Justices 
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ceose for this piece of duty from' the Supreme Court ; — th«t, to be 
found'so teachingy^ without such previous qualificatioby subjects tite 
Teacher or Preacher to a heavy penalty, or a tedious and miserable 
imprisonment;— and aho, that certain persons, who shall be found fre- 
quenting such Congregation, or attending to such Preacher, not ha-* 
ving a license, although such persons should not be apare that the 
Preacher they heard was not possessed of such license, that they also 
ate liable to be fined and imprisoned at the discretion of the Court. — - 
Thus it would app'ear there is no security for any person attending the 
propagation of the Gospel, without his first inquiring of the Teacher, 
whether he or his house has been duly qualified : no man shall stop^ as 
he passes, and listen to the precepts of the divine law, without fif st 
taking the precaution to ascertain the liability he may be under for so 
doing:-* and all this is done under the impression, that it is designed 
to prevent seditious Meetings, pretending to be Meetings for the Pro^ 
pagation of the Gospel : — as if to guard against these pretended 
Teachers, lest the dissemination of divine Truth should prove the 
means of opening the eyes and enlarging the understandings of the 
poor ill-fated race, who have been dragged into slavery by these very 
Christians, and from whom alone they expect instiuctiQn auli consola* 
tion. How much to be deprecated is this spirit of intolerance ! — it 
cannot lead to good;— if we shackle the energies of Truth, shall we 
%^onder at the lapse of Virtue ? If certain Members of the Established 
Church were as zealous in the discharge of their duty, as' many of 
those are who are called itinerant and irregular Teachers, it would be 
more to their credit, and the welfare of the Church ; — but there has 

or Justices of the Peace, be sentenced to receive a public flogging, not exceeding thir- 
ty-nine lashes ; and for every subsequent offence shall, on conviction as aforesaid, be 
committed to hard labour in any workhouse for any space not exceeding three months, 
and may also be punished with a public flogging not exceeding thirty-nine lashes, if to 
the said Justice or Justices^it shall, under the circumstances of the case, seem nheet. 

XlI.'oAnd be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that^one half of the for« 
Icitures or penalties incurred under this Act shall be to our Sovereign Lord the King, 
his heirs and successors, for and towards the support of the Governors of this Island, 
and the contingent charges thereof, and the other half to the informer, or him, her, or 
them, who shall sue for the same. 

XUI. — And be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that this Act, and every 
clause, matter, and thing, therein coiitained, shall continue and be in force from the 
thirty-first day of December, in the present year, until the thirty-first day •! December, 
which will be in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundted and eleven, and bo 
longer. 
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now become such a coalition between the Pulpit and the Bench, that 
the difficulty of procuring licenses to preach, if left to tlie decision of 
the Magistrate, would be rendered nearly insurmountable., We 
Icnow not how far such influence may extend in.the Supreme Court at 
Jamaica ; but the system appears so arbitrary and unjust, and conveys 
a precedent so dangerous and alarming, that it is to be hoped the wis-* 
dom of the House ef Assembly will suffer it to expire at the time prcH 
poiedy never more to be renewed. * 

Observations on Domestic Events.— When the Prince-Regent 
assumed the reins of power, restricted as that power was rendered by 
the Enemies of the People, the Country entertained some hopes that 
the source of their oppression would ip part be stopped,— that at least 
their injuries and wrongs would receive no increase, «— that circum^ 
stances would mend as iniquity declined, and that a change of mea- 
snres would enliven their hopes and realize their expectations. The 
condition of the Empire required this service from the hand of the 
Prince, and his own honour as well as his interest demanded it;— With 
every allowance which we were disposed to make for the crippled au-> 
thority he received at the hand of his Father's Ministers, we were 
not prepared for the mortifying fact of his retaining those Ministers ia 
Office, against the conviction of his own judgement, and in defiance 
of the express wishes of the People, The excuse was ^^Jilial deli* 
cacyi*^ that is, he sacrificed his own independence and the interests 
of the Country to pursue the same system, which had been tolerated 
by his Father, but which had contributed to the. ruin and disgrace of 
his Throne and People. In compliance with this ^sentiment, there* 
fore, he continued to foster the instruments of Corruption ; but the 
very excuse for this toleration amounted to something like an avowed 
dissatii^faction of the measures of the Ministers ; for, had they been, 
in principle aud practice, such as he approved of, and believ<rd to be 
worthy of their trust, there was no i:ecessity for any excuse, either of 
»* filial dehcacy" or any other pretence, to continue them in office: 
.— but he was sensible that they were ill-calculated for their office, and 
decidedly obnoxious to the People:— nay, obnoxious to himself, for 
they had insulted and degraded him ; — and, from these considerations, 
be deemed it fit to ascribe a reason /or continuing their services, and 
that reason was " filial delicacy."— Thus^ere the Ministers retained 
by the Prince upon the implied motive^aloue of not offending the feel- 
Jngsof the King; but, when that motive should cease, and th^se 
feelings be admitted beyond the reach of being afiected, it, were natu« 
ral to suppose that the feelings of the Country would then be brought 
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uilio consideration^ that they w:ould be i^o longer outraged by the pre* 
sence of those men, vho had been the instigators of theii* distress, and 
the cruel mockers of their misfortunes* 

We were assured that the Prince did not^ipprove of their measures ; 
lie even rebuked their temerity in daring to make him a party i»: their 
system of favouritism ; ha rejected their suit for the advamceraeot of 
General Craufurd ; it was a system be could not reconcile to bis con* 
science:— to load a man with fresh favours, even though he claimed 
them from long servicer and fidelity, who was not in rejil need.— The 
Country bailed this appearance of Virtue, and Corruption seemed for a 
few moments abashed,— But did the Ministers give up the pursuit ?-« 
No ;— though not immediately in that case, they contrived li snare, 
which should enthral this virtuous seeming;— and in the person of the 
Duke of York they found a fit subject for experiment, --the bait suc- 
ceeded; for, here, was "filial delicacy" again to plead, aided by 
"fraternal partiality :"— the Duke was re-appointed,— Emboldened by 
this success, and not yet sufficiently firm to attempt any farther measure 
of their own, they made another effort ; and selected one of the 
Prince's own Creatures to. assist them in their views,— Though there was 
beje no *f filial delicacy" to fly to as an excuse, yet we find the Prince 
Acceded ; and Colonel M'Mahon was appointed to the luctative and 
improveable sinecure of Paymaster of Widows' Pensions, in the room of 
General Fox, deceased.— How the Ministers must have, smiled among 
themselves at this glaring inconsistency in the conduct of the Prince !•— 
IVhat was there objectionable in General Craufurd's case that was not 
applicable against the appointment of Colonel M*Mahon ? — General 
Craufurd had served his country,-*bur then Colonel M*Mahon bad 
served bis Prince.— Craufurd had* done active duty in the dangerous 
field ; the Colonel in the no less dangerous duty of private service:'-^ 
the one had toiled in the camp, the other pimped in the closet. — But 
where was delicacy all this while ?— Or is she only brought to view 
when something like an excuse is needed ?— The Prince's apologisfs 
have been eager lo account for this strange conduct, bv ascribing the 
appointment wholly as the act of the Ministers ; and so it may have 
been the act of the RJinisters, and so also might have been the re-ap« 
pointroent of the Duke of York ; — but would not Craufard's appoint- 
ment, also, have passed for their act and deed ?•— Undoubtedly it would, 
nor have created half such surprise as the selection of Colonel M^Mahoa 
to fill ah Office, which at best is a useless burthen upon the People.--* 
Besides, it is. an Ofi^ce, which a Committee of the Legislature bad de- 
clared to be unnecessary, and recommended its abolition altogether ^^^ 
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yet no delicacy intervened to save the Country from so useless a i»ir« 
then. — Wbetlier it were to oblige the Minister or to gratify his own 
pleasure, there was no interceding sentiment in the Prince's breast iti 
behalf of the People ; and Colonel M'Mahon receives a grant of some* 
where about 3000/. a year, for the laborious employment of doing 
nothing. — The payment of the Widows' Pensions is done by a 
Clerk at the War-Office, to whom the Colonel will pay one hundred 
pounds annually. — There is a. Deputy likewise employed, who 
receives hia salary, not from his Principal, but from the Public; and 
thus are three persons en^Hged in one office, (which is declared to be 
of no use whatever,) and one of the three alone executes the business; 
the other two being Pensioners upon the Public; and to this scandal* 
bus prostitution of our resources, this lavish waste of the hard earn* 
itigs of the poor and industrious, has the Prince-Regent (the darling 
of the People, and the delicate observer of every refined sentiment and 
affectionate feeling) consented to appoint his sycophantic dependant, , 
the Creature of his bounty, the submissive slave of his pastime and 
his pleasures! 

But all this was done, as has been urged by the' Princess apologists, 
at the instigation of the Ministers :— and granting <his, let it be asked, 
what do the Ministers expect in return? — The Prince cannot withhold 
his countenance from. these men, if only out of a sense of gratitude 
for their ^nd interventtmi ; to their account, no doubt, he places the 
re-appointment of his Brother; — a piece of service of no little conr 
sequence^ considering the infamy which attends it : — and next, the 
appointment of the Colonel, which, being in defiance of the decisioa 
of the Legislature, is of equal magnitude with the other : — wherefore 
we sayi what does ibe Minister expect in return? — A continuance 
in Office most certainly :-*and this will complete the scene, and rivet 
the chains of England for ever : — For then, there is no outrage we 
may not ^pect, no injury we may not look for, no enormity but what 
will become familiar !— ^The system will proceed in all its virulence^ 
and the work of corruption will increase: — the Minister, who did not 
blush to own his flagrant violation of the Law of the Land, and in the 
face of day to avow the means he took to traffic with the Privilege 
of the Constitution, can feel no repugnance in trampling upon the 
rights of the People, when possessed of sufficient countenance and au-» 
thority. It was surely the first wish of the present Faction to render 
themselves obedient and useful to the New Power : — by the imposing 
of Restrictions upon the Prince, they judged rightly ^that he could 
do nat more without them than if he retained them in his bervice. 
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wbichy if they could once accomplishy they knew they possessed 8u((i« 
dent means to bring him into good humourt and complete their tri- 
umph. The Prince may have many causes for the assistance of a 
subservient Minister;— Parliament jmight be stubborn at another i\p- 
plication for the payment of profligate debts ; but the Faction that 
could fetter the Cruwn and divide its power, and that acknowledges 
the influence of corruption, may reasonably expect .to accomplish 
any thing. There are, besides, other matters of serious import that 
need adjustment ; and Mr. Perceval may possess as much dexterity 
in settling Domestic Disputes, or Connubial Differences, as he has 
•hewn in fomenting disunioain a political State. — As to the party, 
denominating themselves the Whig-Interest, it would appear, that, for 
them, there is no hope :— no^ not even from the stale expedient of a Co- 
alition.— There is now no need of them : — their effbrts were too weak, 
their strength too divided, to effect any change or any service when it 
was most required ; ^and now their appearance would only counteract 
the plans in agitation. — To suppose they would all turn apostates, 
would be rather anticipating too much, and to have a divided interest 
would avail nothing. Here are men bred and devoted to the system, 
whom it would be madness to reject ;— whose abilities have been tried, 
whose success has been felt : — th^se are the men to forward the views 
of corruption, and render pride and profligacy super-eminent. 

The Kincs's Illness. — There has been little alteration in the 
symptoms of His Majesty's disorder since our last ; — The Royal 
Mind continues in a hopeless state, alternately elevated to ungoverna- 
ble frenzy, or sunk into pitiable despondency. — It is impossible to 
think of the grievous affliction of our venerable Sovereign without ex- 
periencing a suitable feeling of sympathy and commiseration. Were 
there no other motive for concern, the very nature of his afflictipn 
would be sufficient to awaken every compassionate emotion :-^ 
while, if we regard it in a national point of view, the cause for 
sorrow is tenfold, an4 can scarcely be appreciated :— for, by the 
deficiency in the Royal Capacity, an opportunity has been af- 
forded to dangerous and designing men to prey upon the vitals of the 
Country, and set remonstrance and reason at defiance. ^-^ And it has 
also had the effect of endangering the only hope that remained to us 
for the recovery of our Liberties, and the security of our Indepen- 
dence, by entangling the Prince in the snares of this very Fac* 
tion, who, as they have contrived to dim the lustre of his Father's 
Crown, can scarcely be expected to exalt his glory or promote the 
happiness of his People. 
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EXTRACT FROM A POlITICAI. 
PORT-FoUO. 

KATIONAL AFFAIR^^ 

UK. EDITOR, 

The succession of public eventd, 
of th« most serious and important 
nature^ which have rapidly occur- 
red ill a short time, almost bid de- 
fiance to the power of the Iiumaa 
ioteilect, to record them with ap- 
propriate eircumapection, and to 
risk even a prospective comment, 
as to their probable consequences. 
We^eem to be existing at a mo- 
ment, whei> every day presents to 
our attention some, stupendous 
foreign or domestic vicissitudes^ 
as if the Almighty was gradually 
and imperceptibly effecting a revo;- 
lution in the whole political and 
moral world ; arresting the coa^ 
lemplativ^ mmd to the sudden mu- 
tations and vicissitudes be is daily 
permitting to occur; new organi- 
cing the world, as it were, and 
dooming man bjit to be bis partial 
ittstrunient, who, active and fore- 
iBost in the passing scenes but 
yesterday, is to-day summoned for 
ever from ail the phantoms that>hia 
illasive and .sublunary naiind had 
been vainly speculating on. This 
is the lesaea that such sudden 
tad rapid catastrophes Convey; 
while the still perturbed state in 
which Europe is left fills the mind 
with profound coatemplatiou, ins^ 
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much indeed, that we may adopt 
the poetic description of the pro- 
phet : — ** A day of darkness, and 
of gloominess, a day of clouds and 
thick darkness, as tbe morning 
spreads upon the mountains ; the ' 
Sun and the Moon are darkened by 
.them^ and the. Stars withdraw 
their shining.'' It become<i us as 
men to ponder upon events too 
impenetrable for human predic* 
tion, and to druw lessons oi wis* 
dom ahd experience from them* 

At a Meeting of the Society for 
Constitutional Information, held 
.at Holyland'sCoifee-house, in the 
Strand, on Friday, the Slat of Fe- 
bruary, I783y It was R^SJlved,^^ 
That the foUqwing Extracts from 
A Sequel to an Essay on the Ori« 
gin and Progress of Government, 
written by a Member of this So- 
ciety, be entered in the Books of 
the Society :— 

** Whoever desires to discover 
the cause of those evils which we 
. have passed through, those which 
.we now lie undfer, and those which 
threaten us, let him recal-to his 
memory the actions of tlie late 
Administration, composed of the 
Ministers and those who support- 
ed them, all apparently, and most 
of them confessedly, actuated by. 
Tory-principles of theory and prao« 
tice^ of actiou and affection. 

Some respectable people de- 
clare against prosecutiug any part 

f 
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of that faction since its political 
death : yet who will deny the pro- 
priety of exposing^ traitors' hfftds, 
as a terror to ambitious Statesmen, 
and a needful. warninq to, posteri- 
ty ? — If the late leaders and se* 
ducers of the Tory faction had re- 
ceived their due reward in that 
way, there would be the less need 
to gibbet tj^eir memory ; but they 
not only live and hold up their 
heads unabashed, but live in hope, 
as the nation does in fear, of their 
being restored to the power of do- 
ing mischief. The principles of 
the Tories still exist, and will, as 
long as there are men of weak eyes, 
which are dazzled at the glitter of 
a crown, and the splendor of pur- 
ple robes, often dyed with human 
blood. 

In civility, we may suppose 
that Ministers, supported by the 
Tories, are actuated by Tory prin- 
ciples : but in truth they are ge- 
nerally men of no principles at all ; 
who, if they had any, would have 
Tory principles, leading and sup- 
« ported by men who have some 
principles, but inimical to the 
rights of mankind, and the con- 
stitution of England ; in a word, 
Tory principles. 

The Tory is ^content that his 
h&ppiness should depend upon the 
good conduct of the King, under 
whom he is content to be tenant- 
at-will for his liberty. The Whig 
would, as far as is consistent with 
order, prevent the Crown from ha- 
ving the power to do harm, and 
considers liberty as his eternal 
ri^ht and freehold, held of the Al- 
mighty only. The. good of the 
people is uppermost in the Whig's 
thoughts, the grandeur of the 
Prince in theTory's, 

The Whig, who is a member of 
the Church of England, regards 
the Disisenter as his yount^er bro- 
ther, but dislikes the religious and 
detests the political principles of 
the. Cbucch of Rome, for which 



the Tory entertains a respectful 
tenderness, but abominates the 
Dissenter, like Sir Andrew Ague 
Cheek ; and if, like ^he foolish 
Knifi^ht of Illyria, he w^s not 
afraid, he would beat the Puritan 
like a dog; and, if asked like him 
for his exquisite reason, must an- 
swer likewise, that he had no ex* 
quisite reason, but reason good 
enough. 

If the present state of the nation 
is more honourable, more secure, 
more powerful, than that in which 
Lord Chatham ' and the Whigs 
were forced to resign it to the To- 
ries, let them and their Ministers 
have the credit of it ; but if the 
reverse of this is true, the sanction 
given to their actions, by Parlia- 
ment, will be no justification, no 
more than it was to their predeces- 
sors in the reign of Queen Anne. 
The seduction of Parliament was 
not then held a justification of the 
seduction of their Sovereign. The 
Constitution of England holds 
Parliaments no more, than the 
Church of England holds the 
Pppe and his Councils infallible 
and irresistibljB. The omniscience 
of Parliament has lately been 
shewn in aiming at pernicious im- 
possibilities, and its omnipotence 
in failing of the end it wished. 

The boroughs' seem of old to 
have considered Representation 
rather as a burthen than a privi- 
lege. We may observe in them 
and their Representatives the same 
disregard to the public good as at 
present. They rejected the ho- 
nour of Representation, to avoid 
a small contribution to the main- 
tenance of thei^ Representatives, 
who then, as at present, were no 
more willing to go without hire, 
than their constituents are now to 
appoint them without a bribe, 
either as a fee or salary. For 
some boroughs are common pros- 
titutes; others, who pretend to 
more honouiv «re only in )ceep« 
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ing, not to lae come at by all the 
world, indiscriminately. 

This increase in the Representa- 
tion of the boroughs was manifest- 
ly intended, by the Crbwn, to op- 
pose the great Lords and Land* 
owners ; who, having now got in- 
to their possession a share of that 
force, which the Crown intended 
to oppose them with, often have 
forced the Crown to grant them 
their own terms, in a partition -trea- 
ty against the people, against 
whom they both send their forces. 
This class of men is so different 
from the Anstocratical body, that 
it forms an order by itself, and 
deserves to be styled an Oligar- 
chy; and which, when it forms 
the whole Government, is the 
worst possible Government ; and, 
as a class of men, will be found to 
be in public life the most pernici- 
ous to the liberty, tranquillity, and 
prosperity, of the nation. If the 
number of prerogative boroughs is 
diminished, without a proportional 
reduction of those in the power of 
the Oligarchy, the nation will have 
the fate of a man, who being te- 
naot-at-will of an estate claimed by 
two Lords, in which situation, if 
one of them distresses, the other 
will support him, finds in time 
that one of these Lords has got 
possession of the whole, and may 
harass him at pleasure. The 
House of Commons would, in 
fact, be elected by the House of 
Lords." ^__^ 

At a subsequent Meeting at* the 
same place, It was Resolved, — 
That the following/ Extracts con- 
cerning the Necessity of Consti- 
tutional Information, &c. be en- 
tered in the books of this So- , 
ciety ;— 

, " The form of the Constitu- 
tion may be preserved, when the 
spirit of it is lost ; and nothing is 
toore likely to happen, while those 
persons, who are appointed to 



maintain it, are ignorant of those 
fundamental principles on which 
the barriers that defend Civil Li- 
berty from Prerogative are found« 
ed." 

Preface to Mrs. Macaulay's History, 

** A vigilant and jealous eye 
over au Executory and Judicial 
Magistracy, an anxious care of 
public money, an openness ap- 
proaching towards facility to 
public complaints ; these seem to 
be the true characteristics of a^ 
House of Commons : but an Ad- 
dressing House of Commons and 
a Petitioning Nation ; a House of 
Commons full of confidence when, 
the nation is plunged in despair ;^ 
in the utmost harmony with Mi- 
nistei^s, whom the people regard 
with the utmost abhorrence ; who 
vote thanks when the public call 
upon them for impeachments ;. 
who are eager to grant .when the. 
general voice demands account ; 
who in all disputes between the 
people and Administration pre- 
sume against the people; who 
punish their disorders, but refuse 
to inquire into their provocations : 
this is an utxnatural, a monstroujs, 
state of things in this Constiti^- 
tion :— 'SUch an assembly is not to. 
any popular purpose a House of 
Commons. 

This change from an immedi-, 
ate state of procuration and dele- 
gation, to a course of acting as 
from original power, is the way in. 
which all the popular Magistracies 
in the world have been perverted 
from their purpose. It is indeed 
their greatest and sometimes their 
incurable corruption : for, there is 
a fhaterial distinction between that 
corruption by which particular, 
points are carried against reason-— 
and the corruption of the princi- 
ple itself; for then the evil is not 
accidental, but settled ; the dis* 
temper becomes the natural habit. 

For my part^ I shall be apt ta 
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eoDclode the principles of Parna- 
te in^nt to be totally corrupted, and 
therefore its ends entirely defeat- 
ed, when I see two symptoms; 
first, a rale of indiscriminate sup- 
port to all. Ministers,, because this 
destroys their very end as a con- 
trol, and is a general previous 
sa\)ction to misgoverninent ; and 
secondly, 'the setting up of any 
claims adverse to the Right of 
Free Election, for this tends to 
subvert the legal authority by 
which they sit. 

Taken from Thpughn on the Causes 
of the present Discontents. 

" If there exists not a party, 
scarce perhaps an individual,! n this 
country, who would not apply to 
more than one or two successive 
assemblies, dignified by the name 
of a House of Commons, this 
picture of opposition between the 
sense of the supposed Representa- 
tives and that' of the great body of 
the community, which ought to 
be the constituent :— if it is on all 
hands agreed, that from a state 
of delegation ; from being, in the 
language of our old constitutional 
law^eTs,^ the proxies of the com- 
xnonalty^ the Members of that as^ 
sembly have been long accustom- 
ed to act as if exercising original 
power, and with regard to their 
constituents as if indeed independ-^ 
ent;— if it appear they have as-* 
sumed this habit, and been led 
into this. principle, from a delega- 
tion so partial and so imperfect as 
to amount in efficacy to none:— if 
these facts and their relation t^ 
these causes be evident, in vain' 
would a people, thus circum-^ 
Stanced, acquiesce in the mo- 
ineritary coincidence of sentiments, 
which the distrtss and imbecility 
of a Government,' and the force of 
national extremities, might pro- 
duce between those called Repre- 
sentatives and the nation. They 
would remember, that sucli phe- 
nometia are 'no less portentous 



than a disagreement would b^y 
/Under a settled Constitution, be- 
tween the Representative and the 
Elective Body. A necessary part 
and uniform result of the, unim-> 
paired system would such concur- 
rence be :-^but it is to be regard- 
ed as an eccentricity on which no' 
dependence caa be placed, when 
it exists in a system notoriously 
and totally perverted from its pris* 
tine purity. It then manifests it* 
self in the rear of those calamities 
whicb it ought to have prevented i 
and which, while the connexion 
subsists in its genuine force, it 
does prevent in their origin. From 
general causes, political, like every 
other science, infers general e& 
fects ; placing no con^dence in. 
events not referable to principles 
which will secure the permanency 
of good. It will never lose sight 
of the necessity of a complete and 
equal Representation ; what is short 
of this being neither adequate nor 
just. Nor will it ever farget that 
power, when deposited as a trust, 
on the purest principles of delega^ 
tioii, to be preserved pure, must 
have its certain returns, at the 
shortest period consistent with the 
perforjnancc of its end, to its foun-^ 
tain, the Community. Qn this 
principle, to be free and to be r&« 
presented ,'^to be a Citizen under 
the English Constitution, and tq 
enjoy^the power of electing a dele- 
gate in parliament, -^were, by our 
ancestors, considered as equivalent 
terms: upon these principles, to 
have a House of Commons was 
to have a House yearly elected by 
the free Commonalty af England. 
May the practice be at length re-« 
conciled to the theory, never more 
to be divided : and for all our suf* 
ferings and losses, unexampled as 
they have been,, the compesisatioa 
is abundant," 

▲ CA]>MiBAN VICTORT. 

This i^ a victory gained by the 
destruction^ or great loss of th^ 
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vlctorSr or of both the coDtending 

Sartie«. Many oioderp victories 
ave been truly Cadmaan Vic* 
fort^^f-- witness our late glorious 
victories in Spaia auU foitu- 

House of CommoTis. 

•* An addressing House of Com- 
nonsy and a Petitioning Nation ; 
a House pf Commons fuU of con- 
fidence» when the Nation is 
plunged in despair; in the tttmost 
harmony with Ministers, whoni 
the peopte regard with the utmost 
abhorrence; who vote thanks, when 
the ptibltc opinion ealU upon them 
for impeachments; who are eager 
to grant, when the general voice 
demands reckoning and acoount ; 
who in all disputes between the 
People and the Administration, 
presume against the People ; who 
punish their disorders, but refuse 
even to inquire into the prorocji- 
iion^ to them ;^— this is an UDna-> 
tural, a monstrous state of things 
in this Constitution. Sir, thfs is, 
in plain English, the degraded, 
disgraceful state of thisAssem* 
"bly." •♦♦••♦_« What is 
the voice and danger of the times, 
in the opinion of those who rule at 
the present moment ? Is it* not 
a contempt of the Authorities of 
Government, and a disaffection to 
the Parliament of the Kingdom ?— 
What better can be suggested by 
the wisdom of man for that evif, 
than to make the Parliament ema-^ 
nate from the People — to make it 
the creature of their own creation ? 
The Constituent will then enter- 
tain co'n^dence tn the Representa- 
tive,* and the Representative will 
feel some more regard for the opi- 
nions and wishes of those by whom 
be has been sent. Who then is 
to raise up Sedition against such 

^ Government ?'* JBasmNE, 

1787, - ^ 



THE USE AN» ABUSE OF MeVCY ^ 
OR» Alf INQUIRY INTO THE 

CAUSES OF THE PRBSEKT «TAT£ 
OF CIVIL SOCIETY* 

(Coniiuued.) 

To be at the top, or to gain on« 
step in ascending this mountain, is 
the arabitioa and struggle of every 
party and profession, and almost 
of every person, however low.-— * 
Nor is this to be wondered at, For» 
those who are at the top, or to- 
wards the top, are able to over- 
look, or rather to stand upon the 
hrads of their fellow-mortals; 
whilst th(«se who bear its base up- 
on their shoulders, the laborious, 
are bending beneath the pressure 
of its weight. Who would not 
avoid the last ? And, by simply 
endeavouring to gei at a distance 
from one extreme, we necessarily 
find ourselves climbing towarda 
the other, 

•* O sons ef earth ! attempt yo still to tttc, 
**' By mountatas |>^'d o\\ mountains to tta 

skies? . 
'< Heav'n still with laughter ihe vain toil 

surveys, 
^ And buries Diatdmen in the heaps they 

fiise." 

L#et us now leave the National* 
Debt as one great lump, and con* 
aider the aunual effects which U 
has upon, society. 

To observe that money, collect* 
ed and re-issued as our taxes are, 
is a formidable weapon in the 
hands of oppression, would, per* ' 
haps, be iuvidions ; — but, whea 
m<*ney to any large an^ount is col-' 
lected by authority, and as a right, 
to be repaid to whom the payer 
chooses, and as a matter of favour, 
perhaps we might have as good aa 
idea of its effects upon society, if, 
instead of calling it a large sum 
of money, we were to call it a 
heap of oppression ;r-<^especially if 
now and -then a year comes ia 
which this suoi is doubled by cre^* 
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tion of new money, for which the 
creators are to receii^e interest out 
6f labour, and to hare a claim 
upon the public, and posterity, 
for the whole amount, though it 
cost them nothing. 

The Exchequer, , then, is, by 
one means or another, annually 
crammed full* »"d put into the 
hands of its Chancellor, our mo* 
dera Epimetheus, to be opened 
like another Pandora's box, to 
distribute miseries and mischiefs 
smongst mankind. 

This Exchequer issues (col- 
lected by authority, or crtjated 
without labour or expense, and alt 
to be paid away as a matter of fa- 
vour) to the amount ^ of millions 
and millions of money every year ! 
. What a fine degree of dependence 
upon the managers of it this 
creates ! These spring and neap 
tides, these overflowings of mo- 
ney, like inundations of the ocean, 
«mong the little streams and rivu- 
lets in the neighbouring country, 
cause all stated salaries, annuities, 
and fixed revenues, by deprecia- 
tion, almost to disappear, or at 
least to dwindle into comparative 
insignificance. Thus, those who 
ten years ago had but forty pounds 
per annum, could then live as 
well as those who now have; fifty. 
And not only stated salaries, but 
all capitals, as well those employ- 
cd in business, as stated revenues, 
are thus depreciated. Hence it 
is that almost every person we 
meet is complaining of the loss of 
money. Again, when a man*s re- 
venue is lessened, himself is les- 
sened in the same proportion, his 
consequence in business and so- 
ciety being proportionably depre- 
ciated. 

Let us repeat a few words-, and 
extend our reflections. The Ex- 
chequer issues millions arid mil- 
lipns of money, collected by au- 
thority, and as a right, or created 
without labour and expense, and 



all to be paid as a matter of fa- 
vour. What an astonishing de- 
gree of dependence upon the ma- 
nagers of it this creates ; for, all 
those wfiodo receive, and all those 
who expects yea f and even thos^t 
who only haff expect to receive, 
are very submissive and humble 
servants to those upon whose will 
they know it depends whether they 
shall receive any or not. This is 
the first stage of vassalage of dis- 
position on one side,, and impe- 
riousness on the other, occasioned 
by the annual emissions of the 
Exchequer ; which is thus not 
only the monopolizing fountain of 
property, but also of power. — • 
We shall find, as we proceed, 
that, in this complicated abuse of 
money, arising from the national . 
debt, with its causes and conse- 
quences, there is a monopoly and 
consequent depreciation of liberty 
as well as of property. 

Now, in order to examine the 
progressive effects of this money, 
jet UK suppose that the first set of 
dependents have received their 
portions, and, in imitation of their 
masters, sally forth with a conse-* 
quence and influence arising from 
this money, which creates them a 
set of expectants, who likewise 
must, for their own interest, and 
in many instances even for their 
own safety, be as humble to their 
masters, as' before their masters 
were to their masters. And what 
the second set of, dependents re- 
ceive, that is, the dependents of 
the dependents,^**! say, what they 
receive, creates them,, too, a set 
of expectants, and, consequently, 
humble suitors^ and flattering 
servile dependents ; because,, in 
these cases, there are always more 
candidates than can be served, 
and, perhaps, in getting a slip, as 
it were, in the first disappoint** 
ment, the unsuccessful candidate 
may never be able to recover him- 
teit^ till he find, himself and family 

I 
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shoved to the very bottom of the 
moantaiii, and is obli«^ed to take 
repose amongst the lowest degrees 
of society. Tu avoid which, many 
are» and almost any man would 
be, far more submissive and ser- 
vile, than true and uutrammeded 
honour and independence would 
prescribe. 

In this way do the annual emis- 
sions from the Exchequer affect 
all the stages of society, alter- 
nately making the sanl^ man slave 
to him who stands nearer it than 
himself, and tyrant to him who 
stands farther off ; because it gives 
to one more money, and, conse- 
quently, more power, than it gives 
to him, and to the other less. — 
Whoever has the most money, has 
the most power ;— -for, money, all 
other circumstances apart, makes 
the possessor either more valuable 
in his friendships, or formidable 
in his resentments, than he other- 
wise could be. 

Thus, whilst those who Mrill not 
suffer their judgement and con- 
science to be controled by their 
richer neighbours, are often ruin- 
ed, or at least rendered nobly ri- 
dipulous, those who, in such cir- 
cannstances, flatter and fawn, and 
fawn and cringe, generally suc- 
ceed, and have in their turn a 
train of people paying court t» 
them. And this despotism in su- 
periors in property (perhaps not 
it). any thing else) and servility in 
inferiors, runs from the Prime- 
Minister to him whd is so very low 
in rank, that, though he is obliged 
to flatter and submit to every one, 
hus no inferior, and, therefore, 
nobody over whom to wave the 
golden wand of influence and 
authority. 

These large sums of money be- 
ing first put into the hands of a 
few more individuals ex gratia^ to 
be distributed by these to ^second 
«et still less elevated, but more 
utttaerousy ^and by these again > to 



a still more nilmerous tbongh in-* 
ferior rank, to be distributed in 
smaller but more numerous sums, 
are a long while in travelling; id 
the bottom of society ; and, ia 
passing, they press upon all the 
lower and most nu merous branclifs^ 
who have noi received, in exact 
proportion as they elevate the few 
above who have received them. — 
Thus, though they enrich and im-^ 
prove the state of the higher or« 
ders, the minority, and the al- 
ready rich, in the same proportion 
they tend to oppress the raajorit}^ 
These last feel their relative po- 
vertv and weakness increase ia 
exact degree as the others fVel the 
increase of their riches and their 
power. This money-cement ena- 
bles us as it were to stand ia 
our ranks, one above another, 
upon each other's head, forming a 
sort of pyramidal figure of so-* 
ciety, like another Tower of Ba- 
bel ; and those who are nearest the 
top forget almost upon what or 
whom ihey stand; whilst those,« 
who compose the lower columns 
of society; have, according ta 
their situation, the greater weight 
to btar. And this oppression' 
must be borne, till time makes 
this money circulate, and removes 
the inequality, by giving them a 
proportionate participatiuu of it 
with their superiorH, which alone 
can remove the evil.- But, be- 
hold ! before this comes, they are 
called upon for taxes, to support 
the same system for the next year^ 
which is, perhaps, to be again 
aided by large fabrication* of newr 
money, and a new emis>ion baa 
taken place at the Exchequer, be- 
fore one-half of the oppressed 
stages of society is relieved from 
the burthens of the old one. 

We have hitherto considered 
how the abuse of money is affect- 
ed only as it relates to otir inter? 
nal concerns. Let us now take a 
slight glaoce or general viesv of 
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its Bbuse^ as it relates to our fo« 
leio^n connections. 

Taking the wliole of these con-* 
nectionsy and stating the whole 
account, debtor and creditor, in- 
cluding the expense of support- 
ingforeiofn wars, and subsidizing 
foreign princes, Sec, &c. do they, 
not cost the nation at large more 
than it gets by thera ? — I think 
they do. Who is he, that after 
A close consideration does not think 
the same ? 

There'is, indeed, one conside- 
ration, which may seem to sziilitate 
against this idea. That we see 
people prosecnting foreiga con- 
nection with such avidity* This 
obliges one to conclude that they 
get something by them. No 
doubt they (the merchants) and 
the Exchequer get by these con- 
nections ;— but what do the People 
get ? — Why, as far as these con- 
nections are of a military nature, 
the People get an Irishman's gain, 
•—they gain a defeat. And this i« 
ali* - But do not they gain .a vic- 
tory as to comnie^rce? — Why I 
doubt this;-rbut let us inquire. 

Our foreign connections in this 
way are carried on in ex|)orts and 
in imports. . The exports consist 
of goods wliich our own soil and 
industry have procured us, beyond 
mhslt our wants require, and which 
we consequently wish to exdiaoge 
for such foreign productions as 
may better suit' our wishes or oar 
wants, Government lay what they 
call a Custom-House dut^ upon 
these goods before they are suffered 
to sail. Thus they get by expor- 
tation. But then it must be ob- 
servedvthat this custom is no other 
than a tax paid by the exporter, 
and is regulated by the rules of 
all other taxes ;— the payer must 
either pay less or raise more than 
if he had not paid this custom. — 
And thus another either pays it 
or misses it, the consequence of 
wbkh has been before exemplified* 



Now these goods, i n consequence 
of this tax, must be valued higher 
to the/ foreign purchaser, and, 
couhequently, they will bring, in 
exchange, the fewer '{^oods home; 
and then another, consequeiice. is, 
that the goods brougltt htme, be« 
ing fewer in quantity, must be 
sold dearer to our own people^ thaa 
if this custom had not been paid ; 
•^and the next ^^nsequeoce is^ 
that this custom upon exports is 
ultimately and unavoidably a tax 
upon the consumers oi the com* 
modities which are imported ia 
exchange for these exports. And 
then again this tax must fall where 
all other taxes fall,«^upon labour; 
and then^ how greatly is this aug* 
metited by t^e import-duty added 
to this consequential export one! 
The two customs upon «x parts 
and imports far exceed what one 
i* apt to suppose, tiJl^ne begins t» 
inquire. Thus, when all these 
thmgs are considered, still allows 
ing a great revenue to the Exche- ' 
quer, and a balaijiceof trade to the 
merchant, — that is, thous^ the 
few, and those the already r.ch, be 
benefited by it, yet I think it may 
be fairly conclude^, that the great 
majority is very very little benefit** 
ed. To be sure, their drinking 
tea and sugar, and chewing tobac* 
€0, in consequence of the expoit 
end import duties, at about doa«- 
ble the price they otherwise might 
do, ^ may be some satisfaction 
to them. But, however these 
comparatively bagatelle circum- 
stances may be, I affirm the pre- 
position I set out with, that, ta^ 
king the whole of our foreign con»- 
nections, and' stating the whole ac- 
count, debtor and creditor, inclu- 
ding the expenses of supporting 
foreign princes, 8ce, -&c. tbes^ con- 
nection'sucost more money than is 
got by tfaexn. And still i do ucit 
deny, that the Exchequer and the 
merchants <gain by them* But kt 
bappcass ia this^ as in ail othar 
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infttanceS) that the gains of the 
great are out of labour, or fall 
upon th^ labourer, and are, there** 
fore, real losses to the little, though 
the most useful and ivuinerous 
members of society. 

And who does not contemplate 
with horror the fiery, kidnapping, 
snd bloody, blessings, which, uu* 
der the pretence of Christianizing 
and civil iting the nativefi, have, by 
means of British gold, whose place 
at home has been supplied by pa-*- 
per> been exhibited in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and America, without men* 
tivning different places in Europe f 
Are not these trausaction» the ef-- 
fects of the abuse of money ? — * 
And have net the natives of these 
places as much right, according 
to the laws of Nature and of 
God, to come and burn our towns, 
kidnap eur inhabitants, &c. &c. 
as we have to go burn their's ? -r* 
And if the nation at large, by 
these meaasi should, on the whole, 
clear a great deal of money every 
year, which I am sure is not the 
case, would it not be a scandal to 
tham to touch it? -^ But, may 
these scenes never be either re^ 
peated or retaliated ?— Let us not, 
however, for the sake of humanity, 
—for the sake of justice,— yea, 
for the sake of ourselves, give our 
creatingand applying money, both 
tt home aad abroad, to the worst 
of purposes :-^those of extending, 
aoioiigst our own species, bloocU 
shed| plunder, vassala^^e, and star* 
vation, and these chiefly amongst 
the most inoffensive and useful of 
ttankind i 

Let, then, the people, — all 
those in the lower, middle, aiid 
tiseful stations, trades, and pro^ 
fes»ions,— the majority of the na- 
tion, ^^^ at the ensuing General 
Election, meet the candidates with 
mouths open, not as usual, to 
swallow their wine and their de*> 
Ceptions, and then, in grateful 
retarui to give them their under* 

TOL. X. 



jj^andings; but to pour out thei* 
distresses, and to insist upon re^ 
dresii from their future Represent 
tattv'es, and to shew that contempt 
to those, who have already be* 
trayed them, which their conduct 
so justly deserves ! This is a coil* 
stitutional duty which we owe t# 
ourselves, and from which none art 
excluded. Let us^ then, exercise 
it« Many of us are not allowed 
to act,— to vote:— but, at a Gene- 
ral Election, we arc a: I allow- 
ed to speak to the candidates; 
for, when returned, they are the 
Representatives of us all, or else 
we certainly are not represented 
at all. Let, therefore, all speak, 
and, speak intelligibly and loudly, 
that our voice may be heard and 
understood ; and that it may be 
no more said in the House of Com^ 
mons, thnt the war is pt)pular, 
the people happy, contentt-d, and 
rich. Who but the Ministers who 
officiate at the Temple of their 
God, Mammon,— 'the Exchequer, 
and a few Exchequer dependents, 
in which expres><ion I wou4d in* 
elude all the' higher orders in the 
monopolizing, money, and trading 
copartnerships and corporations, 
whose paper supports the papet 
of the Exchequer, and whose pa* 
per is in turn supported by the 
Exchequer^— I say, who but these 
do not feel such expressions as in* 
suits to their understandings and 
conditions in lift ?— And have not 
puch eapresftions been repeatedly 
made and echoed in that House, 
which is supposed to speak the 
words and breathe the wishes of 
the public ?— But on the present 
occasion,— the General Election, 
— let the public speak with its own 
voice. Let this voice ring in the 
ears of the candidates, from one end 
of the nation to the other ; -- butj 
though you ought thus to speaks 
be careful not to suffer yourselves. 
On any pretence or occasion, to be 
led into violence qf actioM* Avoid 
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tliis by all inean». The ignorant^ 
and enemies of liberty and 'nmu^- 
kind» may wish for this, and, 
therefore, quay endeavour to de- 
ceive or provoke you to it, but 
t^hewy by your peaceable and or- 
derly conduct, : particularly by 
keeping sober, and resisting all 
solicitations to drink, that you 
have the good of yourselves, your 
families, the public, posterity, and 
mankind in general, too much at 
heart, and understand them too 
welU to barter them for po^ts of 
beer or bottles of vrine, or to throw 
away their peace and quiet <br 
anarchy and confusion, by any 
riots or violence, \yhich would only 
give a colourable pretence to your 
enemies, to lay the heavier hand 
upon your political sores. But 
Ktill lift up your voice, and speak 
boldly, and unequivocally, and 
universally. Tell the candidates, 
in opposition to the asbertions of 
some in the present Parliament, 
we are not happy, — we are poor,— 
v^e detest wars, — and we know 
that they and their dire effects fre- 
quently arise in this country mere- 
ly from the facility with which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
raises a sham money^ which alone 
can enable him to engage or per- 
severe in them, contrary to the 
wishes and interests of the pub- 
lic ; and that y6u expect from your 
future Representatives that these 
'evils be redressed, and their repe* 
tition provided against. Let this 
ring, I say, be so loud and un- 
usual, that it ma}"^ be inipossible 
to avoid its echo, even in the House 
of Commons and at St. James's, 
Let those who must not vote, be 
the forwardest and loudest in 
speaking their distresses ; — for, in 
this instance, they are the freest 
^en, it being an undoubted fact, 
that very many of our electors are 
under special obligations to the 
candidates, as candidates ; — but 
others are not under such obliga« 



tions, because they, being prohi- 
bited from choosing others to 
speak for them, have never been 
solicited, tampered with, or me- 
naced, &c. by the candidates ; 
therefore, while the candidates are 
amongst us, let us speak for our- 
selves. Let the public thus re« 
mind their future Representatives, 
upon whose conduct are to be 
hung the good of themselves, 
their families, and posterity, that 
they are not merely a representa- 
tion of rotten boroughs, and mo- 
nopolizing companies ai!id corpo- 
rations, but of a great nation ; apd 
that that nation, when it applies 
for redress of grievances, expects 
to be obeyed, and not by its own 
representatives to be deceived, me- 
naced, or caioled. 

To give^our proceedings, on 
this occasion, regularity and or- 
der, meet peaceably and consti- 
tutionally, in companies of forty- 
nine, and jointly lay your grie- 
vances before the candidates, and 
tell them, that you expect they 
endeavour radically to relieve 
them, if they value your* good 
opinion, or wish to avoid giving 
you offence. Such firmness, and 
peaceable and constitutional acti* 
vity, will make you and your opi« 
nions respected, and would maks 
your deceivers and oppressors more 
afraid of you, than if you were 
to conimit any act of violence^ or 
disorder whatever. Depend upon 
it, that truth, peaceably and 
firmly spoken, and orderly and 
manly independence of behaviour, 
which is genuine liberty, are the 
greatest enemieu tyrants have. — 
The sword, and violence,^and de- 
ception, are the viands upon 
which they feed, yet cowardice is 
often their last lesort ; — but, let 
them, have the exclusive credit 
and blessings resulting from such 
weapons, — ^Trom such fare ; — and 
risk the fate of your cause, — the 
cause of liberty^ upon the oppoi^ 
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site of these, and the world will 
ivish you success, and tyrants 
themselves will tremblingly be- 
come your servants, and know, in 
a little time, the place which they 
ought to occupy in society, and 
be willing to rank wilh '* common 
men." 

But what is to be done with the 
National-Debt? -^ The evils re- 
sulting to society from this Debt 
are many and extreme, and it ap- 
pears that it never can be paid. — 
Read on a little ifarther, and I 
thinks too, it will appear, . that it 
sever ought to be paid. 

The manner of contracting the 
National-Debt (as given in ourlast 
Number) has been represented in 
too favourable a point of view ; for, 
the real debtors,, those who must 
pay all the taxes,— the labourers, 
never understood it to be their 
debt, and therefore never consent** 
ed to it. They felt the evil con- 
sequence it had on their exertions. 
They laboured harder to procure 
nominally more money than for- 
merly, but found, that,' in a mar- 
ket of provisions, this would go 
less way than, their: former smaller 
quantity would ; but, like a dray- 
horse, they felt the weight, and 
knew not whence \t came. Nor 
is this ignorance to be imputed to 
them as a fault, or to their discre^ 
dit. The myst\pal manner in 
which it was the^ interest of mo- 
neyed men to carry on this farce, 
• or rather fraud, deceived them. 
The labourers are morally clear, 
— though they certainly appear 
like ** a flat between two sharps/' 
But, perhaps, some legal so^ 
pbist may here start up and say, 
that ^' as they have paid interest 
for this debt, they have, by that ^ 
act, virtually consented to it." 
*-^ But this was done in igno- 
rance. They never under- 
stood the debt to be their own, 
apd^ therefore^ neyer could con- 



sent to it. The money which hat 
been obtained as interest for this 
debt, has been obtained under, 
false pretences. — The creditor, . 
to raise this debt, never parted 
with a valuable consideration \ 
and therefore tht* interest, which, 
under pretence of this debt, he 
has already received, ought, in 
justice, rather to be refunded 
than to be brought as an evidence 
of consent. Indeed, the manner 
of creating and contracting thi» 
debt ipakes the whole of it a 
nullity; for, it was altogether a 
fraudulent t ran Action ; and, if it 
were possible for labourers to bring 
their action in the King's Bench 
upon this ground, * against the 
moneyed interest,to recover a satis- 
faction in damages for the moneys 
already obtained under pretence 
of this debt, I am fully per- 
suaded that any Judge, or any 
•* twelve good and lawful men,'* 
would readily find and record a 
verdict in their favour. 

Now, if this debt has been 
contracted without the consent of 
the debtor, and if the creditor 
never parted with a valuable con*, 
sidej-ation to raise it; and if, 'as 
long as it exists, it is a scourge to 
by far the greatest and best part 
of the nation, as well as to tiiQ<»e 
of mankind who come under its 
influence abroad ; — 1 say, that, 
under all these considerations, is 
it reasonable, is it just, to re- 
ceive interest for it ? — Or would 
it be reasonable or just to enforce 
the paywaentof it, if it were pos-' 
sible ? — No. It would be unrea- 
sonable, it would be unjust. — - 
What! the most idle, luxurious, 
monopolizing, tyraniiical, at home; 
— -theslave-traders,warf-fomentors, 
devastation-promoters, and bh>od- 
shedders abroad ; — those who ne- 
ver earned one-thousandth part of 
what they spent, tg inextricably 
involve the iudustriaus» the labo* 
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rious, and th* frugal ; — those who 
never spent a fiftieth part of their 
earnings in debt/ and these such^ 
debts as they have received no- 
thing for or from but paper, star- 
vation, loss of ease, torn Fort, li- 
berty, and rndependence ; — and 
which they never understood to be 
their own, and, therefore, never 
consented to, and which never 
cost the creditors any thing more 
than mei^ely stamping and scratch- 
ing over slips of paper ! — Where 
is the justice, where is the rea- 
.apnableness of this ?--*pay a debt 
thus contracted, and employed to 
promote such vile purposes ! — 
No, It would be injustice to our- 
selves and posterity to pay it if 
we could, and it would be villany 
to enforce the payment, if ift were 
possible. The credit(»rs them- 
selves must be'^onscious that they 
rieweroughif as well as never can, 
receive any thing better than pa- 
per in return ; and that all they 
receive as interest being put of la- 
bour, is more than they ought to 
have; The poor pay the rich three 
' hundred millions of money ! -*» 
• The laborious and frugal contract 
a debt of three hundred millions 
of money !t- The idle, luxurious, 
and extravagant,claimit ! — What 
' g^pi'iR ignoramus ever conceived 
such enormous, unna!tural, and 
preposterous ideas ? «-^The mind 
thHt,after close consideration of this 
subject, can comfortably ta^ce such 
ideas in, must be capable of swaU 
lowing impossibility, nvtdi of suc- 
cessfully grapplufg with infinity) 
— ^Butto return more immediately 
to the poitkt. 

Perhaps the Reader*s mind is 
by this time prepared to receive, 
as general truths, the two follow- 
ing propositions: First, that thd 
National- Debt never can be pajd. 
Second^ that it never ought to b« 
paid. But these, like most other 
general truths, are not ^ithotit ex- 
qeptionSf 



How ar«tho8elitt1e Annuitants* 
who live entirely up«n the interest 
of their capital, which is sunk in 
the funds (a very proper expres- 
sion) to be provided for ? These 
ought oot to starve. What a viU 
lanous system this is ! Vfhic\i is to 
artfully contrived, that injustice 
must be the consequence ot either 
persevering or relinquishing it !-«<^ 
But, in order to come as near 
strict justice, between the debtor 
and creditor, as possible, let every 
debt whose annuity on the first day 
of January, 1796» amounted to 
from fifty to a hundred pounds a 
year, remain as a debt upon the 
public, and the interest of it be re^ 
gularly paid, or else let the capital 
be paid off. This, except in par*« 
ticular instances, would secare 
every person dependent upon the 
Fu'nds a comfortable, though no| 
^ a luxurious, living. Let a Com* 
mitteebe appointed by Govern-» 
ment to examine into, and, under 
their control, to redress, particu* 
lar cases of hardship. Then set at 
liberty from its vil lanous oppress 
sions, labourers, and alt those in 
the lower and middle stages of so* 
ciety, that is, the majority of the 
nation-- J say set all thei« at liber* 
ty from the cruel, vile, and de* 
structive, consequences of the Na« , 
tional-Debt, by declaring all the 
rest of it utterly null and void. 
And after this is done, let the in* 
juries which have already been the 
consequence of this debt, of this 
most shameful and viltanous abuse 
of money, though not forgot, yet 
let them be forgiven, and the 
breaches in a friendly and peace*? 
ble way made up,— This would re^ 
dound to the inter)est and credit, 
as well as it would be the duty of 
fhe sufferers *, and these are, both 
in number and value, the majority 
of the nation,' which, in fact, is tb^ 
nation itself* 
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THE COMPLAINT OF VEACB. 

(Tmulated from Eratmui.) 



ySACE SPEAKS IN HfiB OWN 
PE&SOK. 

Tbou^h I certainly deserve no 
ill treatment from mortals, yet if 
the insults and repulses I receive 
were attended with any advantage 
to them, I would content myself 
with laroentinjjf in silence my own 
unmerited indignities and man's 
SnjuHtice. But since, in driving 
m*- away from them, they remove 
the Mource of all human blessings, 
and let in a deluge of calamities 
on themselves, I am more inclined 
to bewail their misfortune^ than 
complain of ill usage to myself; 
and i am reduced lo the necessity 
of weeping over and commisertitiiig 
those whom 1 wisned to view ra- 
ther as object^ of indignation than 
of pity. 

For, though rudely to reject one 
wbo loves them as I do, may ap*- 
pear to be savage cruelty ; to .feel 
an aversion for one who has de- 
served »o well of them, base ingra* 
titude ; to trample on one who has 
nursed and fostered them with all 
a parent's care, an unnatural want 
of filial affection ; yet, voluntarily 
to renounce ho many and so great 
advantage's as 1 always bring in 
my train, to go in quest of evils 
hitinitein number and shocking in 
nature, how can I account for such 
perverse conduct, but by attri- 
buting it to downright madness } 
V/e may be fingry wi^h the wick** 
cd, but we can only pity the in- 
sane. What can l:4u but weep 
over them? Andl weep over them 
the more bitterly, because they 
weep not for themselves. No part 
of their misfortune is more deplora- 
ble than their insensibility to it. U 
is one great step to convalescence, 
to know the exteot «nd iuveterticy 
oS a disease. i 

|i}ow» if 1| ^hose name is Pence* 



am a personage glorified by the 
united praise of God and man, as 
the fountain, the parent, the nurses 
the patroness, the guardian of 
every blessing which either heaven 
or earth can bestow ; if without 
mue nothing is flourishing, nothing 
safe, nothing pure or holy, no* 
thing pleasant to mortals, or grate* 
ful to the Supreme Being: if, on 
the contrary. War is one vask 
ocean, rushing on mankind, of all 
the united plagues and pesti- 
lences in nature ; if, at its deadly 
approach, every blossom of hap« 
piness is instantly blasted, every 
thing that was improving gradual- 
ly degenerates and dwindles away 
to nothing, every thing that waa 
firmly supported totters on its 
foundation, every thing that was 
formed for long duration comes to 
a speedy end, and every thing that 
was sweet by nature is turned in-» 
to bitterness ; if War is so unhal- 
lowed, that it becomes the dead- 
liest bane of piety aad religion ; 
if there is nothing more calamitous 
to mortals, and more detestable 
to Heaven ;— i ask. How, in the 
name of God, can i believe those 
beings to be rational creatures; 
how can I believe them to be 
otherwise than stark mad; who, 
with such a waste of treasure^ 
with so ardent a zeal, with so 
great an effort, with so many arts, 
so much anxiety, and so much 
danger, endeavour to drive me 
away from > them, and purchase 
endless misery and mischief at a 
price so high i 

If they were wild beasts who 
thus despised and rejected me, I 
could bear it more patiently ; be« 
cause { should impute the affront 
to nature, who had implanted in 
them so savage a disposition. If I 
were an object of hatred to dumb 
creatures, i could overlook their 
ignorance, because the powers of 
mind necessary to perceive^ my ex"^ 
celleQce hav<e been denied to 
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them. But it is a circumstance 
equally shameful and marvel ious, 
that, though nature has formed one 
animaly and one alone, virith powers 
of reason, and a mind parttci pa- 
ting^ of divinity: one animal, and 
one alone^ capable of sentimental 
affection and social union y I can 
find admission among the wildest 
•f wild beasts, and the most brutal 
of brutes, sooner than with this 
one antmal ; the rational immor* 
tal animal galled — Man ! 

Among the celestfal bodies that 
are revolving over our heads, 
though the motions are not the 
same, and though the force is not 
equal, yet they move, and eyer 
have moved, without clashing, and 
ill perfect harmony. The very 
elements themselves,' though re- 
pugnant in their nature, yet,'by a 
happy equilibrium, presei-ve ^ter- 
Bal Peace ; and amid the discor- 
dancy of their constituent princi- 
ples, cherish j by a friendly inter- 
eourse and coalition, an uninter* 
ropted concord. 

in> living bodies, how all the 
various limbe harmonize, and mu- 
tually combine, for common de- 
fence against injury ! What can 
be more heterogeneous, and un- 
like, than the body and the^oul ? 
and yet with what strong bonds 
nature has united them is evident 
from the pang of separation. As 
life itself is nothing else but the 
concordant union of body anfd 
Boul, so is health the harmonions- 
co-operation. of all the parts and 
functi9us of the bo()y. 

Animals destitute of reason live 
with their own kind in a state of 
social amity. Elephants herd to* 
gether; sheep and swine feed in 
flocks; cranes and crows take 
their flight in. troops ; storks have 
their public meetings to consult 
previously to their emigration, 
and feed their parents when una- 
ble to feed themselves; dolphins 
4efen4 each other by mutual a8«> 



sistance; and every body knows, 
that both ants and bees have re« 
spectively established, by general 
agreement, a little friendly com- 
munity. 

But I need dwell no longer on 
animals, which, though they want 
reason, are evidently furnished 
with sense. In trees and plants 
one may trace the vestiges of ami- 
ty and love. Many of them are 
barren, unless the male plant is 
placed on their vicinity. The vine 
embraces the elm^ and oth«r plants 
cling to the vine. So that things, 
, which have no powers of sense to 
perceive any thing else, s^em 
strongly to feel the advantages of 
union. 

But Plants, though they have 
not powers of perception, yet, as 
they have life, certainly approach 
very nearly to those things which 
are endowed witlT sentient facul- 
ties. What then is so completely 
insensible as stony substance ?— 
yet, even in this, there appears to 
be a desire of union. Thus the 
loadstone attracts iron to it» and 
holds it fast in its embrace, when 
so^ttract^d. Indeed, the attrac- 
tion of cohesion, as a law of Ibve, 
takes place throughout all inani-* 
mate nature, 

I need n6t repeat, that the most 
savage of the savage tribe, in the 
forest, liye among each other in 
amity. Lions shew no fierceneA 
to the lion race. The boar does 
not brandish his deadly tooth 
against hia brotheV boar. The 
lynx lives in peace wjth the lynif. 
The serpent shews no venom in 
his intercourse with his fellow-ser«^ 
pent ; and the (oving-kindness of 
wolf to. wolf is proverbial. 

But I will add a circumstance 
still more marvellous. The Ac- 
cursed Spirits, by whom the con^ 
cord between heavenly and human 
beings was originally interrupted, 
and to this day continues inters 
rupted, hold uniou with one ano^ 
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ther, and preserve their usurpeoL 
power) such as it is, by unani- 
Jiiity. ! 

Thus Milton: 
O shame to Men ! Devil with devil 

damn'd 
Firm ccncord holdi ; Men only dis^ 
agree. 

• Vet Man to Man, whom, of all 
created beings, concord would 
mo^t become, and who stands 
most in need of it, neither Na- 
ture, so powerful and irresistible 
in every thing else, can reconcile; 
neither human compacts unite ; 
neither the great advantages whicli 
woiiid evidently arise from unani- 
mity combine, nor the actual feeU 
ing ^nd experience Of the dread- 
ful ei^ils of discord cordially en- 
dear. To all men the human form 
is the same, the sound made by 
the organs of utterance similar: 
and, while other species of animals 
dilFer from each other chiefly in 
the shape of their bodies, to Men 
alone is given a retjCsoqing power» 
which is indeed common to all 
men, yet in a manner so exclu- 
sive, that it is not at the same 
tim^ common to any other living 
creature. To this distinguished 
being is «lso given the power of 
speech, the most conciliating iu- 
< strumei^t of social connection and 
cordial love. Throughout the 
whole race of men are sown by na- 
ture the seeds of virture, and of 
every exce^ent quality. From 
Nature Man receives a niild and 
gentle disposition, . so prone to re- 
ciprocal benevolence that he de- 
lights to be loved for the pleasure 
of being loved, without any view 
to interest ; and feels a satisfaction 
in doing good, without a wish or 
prospect of remuneration. This 
disposition to do disinterested 
^ood is natural to Man, unless 
in a few instances, where, -cor- 
rupted by depraved desires, which 
operate like the dru^s of Circe's 
cup, the human being has dege» 



nerated to the brute. Hence, evcm 
the common people, in the oVdi^ 
nary language of, daily con versa* 
tion, denominate whatever is con- 
nected with mutual good-will, hu^ 
mane; so that the word humanity 
no longer describes man's nature^ 
merely in a physical sense; but 
signifies humane manners, or a be- 
haviour worthy the nature of 
Man, acting his proper part in ci- 
vil society. 

Tears also are a distinctive mark 
fixed by nature, and appropriated 
to her favourite Man. They are 
a proof of placabi 1 i ty , a forgi vi ug 
temper ; so that, if any trifling of- 
fence be j<iven or taken, if a little 
cloud of ill-humour darken the 
sunshine, there soon falls a gentle 
shower of tears, and the cloud melts 
into a sweet serenity. 

Thus it appears, in what vari- 
ous ways Nature has taught maiir 
her first great lesson of love and 
union. Nor was she content to al-« 
lure to benevolence by the plea^ 
surable sensations attending it; 
nor did she think she had done 
enough, when she rendered frit^nd- 
x^ip pleasant ; and therefore sbo 
determined to make it necessary^ 
Fop this purpose, she so distri- 
tributed among various Men differ* 
ent endowments of the mind and 
the body, that no individual should 
be so completely furnished with all 
of them, but that he should want 
the occasional assistance of the* 
lowest orders, and even of those 
who are most moderately furnished 
with ability. Nor did she give the 
same talents either in kind or in 
degree to all^ evidently meaniuij 
that the inequality of her gills 
should be ultimately equalized by 
a reciprocal interchange of g»od of- 
fices and mutual assibtanc^. — t 
Thus, in different countries, she 
has caused different commodities 
to be produced, that expediency 
itself might introduce commercial 
intercourse.. She furnished other 
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anifiiaU nfrftb appropriate arms or 
weapons for defence or offence, 
but Mat) alone she produced un* 
armed, aiid in a state of perfect ini« 
becility, that he might find his 
safety in association and aUiauce 
with his fellow-creatures. It was 
necessity which led to the forma- 
tion of communities ; it was De» 
cessity which le'd communities to 
league with each other, that, by 
the union of tlieir force, they might 
repel the incursion either of wild 
beasts or banditti. So that there 
is nothing in the whole circle of 
human affairs, which is entirely 
sufficient of itself for self-mainte^ 
nance, or felf-defence. In the 
Yery commencement of life, the 
human race had been extinct, un« 
less conjugal union had continued 
the race. With difficulty could 
Man be born into the world, or as 
soon as born would he die, lea- 
ving life at the very threshold of 
existence, unless the friendly hand 
of the careful matron, and the af- 
fectionate assiduities of the nurse, 
lent their aid to the helpless babe. 
To preserve the poor infant. Na- 
ture has given the fond mother the 
tend e rest attachment to it, so that 
she loves it even before she sees^ it. 
Nature, on the other hand, has 
given the children a strong affec« 
tion for the parent, thait tbe>' may 
become supports, in their turn, to 
the imbecility of declining age; 
and that thus filial piety may re- 
munerate, (after the manner of the 
stork,) to the second childhood of 
decrepitude, the tender cares ex- 
perienced in infancy from parental 
love. Nature has also rendered 
the bonds both of kindred and af- 
finity strong ; a similarity of na- 
tural disposition, inclinations, stu- 
dies', nay of external form, be- 
comes a very powerful cause of at- 
tachment; and there is a secret 
sympathy of minds, a wonderful 
lure to mutual affection, which the 
aoucnts, unable to account for. 



attributed, in their admiration of 
it, to the tutelar genius, or the 
guardian angel. 

By such and so many plain in* 
dications of her meanini^, has na- 
ture taught mankind to seek Peace, 
and ensue it. She invites them to 
it by various allurements, -» she 
draws them to it by gentle vio* 
lence,<^she compels them to it by 
the strong arm of necessity. After 
all, then, what infernal being, all- 
powerful in mischief, bursting every 
bond of nature asunder, fills the 
human bosom with an insatiable 
rage for war! - If familiarity with 
the sight had not first destroyed 
all surprise-at it, and custom, soon 
afterwards, blunted the sense of 
its evil, who could be prevailed 
upon to believe that those wretched 
beings are possessed of rational 
souls,— the intellects andfeeliags of 
human creatures,^*^wha contend^ 
with all the rage of furies, in ever- 
lasting feuds and litigations, end-* 
ing in murder! Robbery, blood, 
butchery, desolation, confound^ 
without distinction, every thing 
sacred and profane. The most 
hallowed treaties, mutually con« 
firmed by the strongest sanctions, 
cannot stop the enraged parties 
from rushing on to mutual destruc 
tion, whenever passion or mistaken 
interest urges them to the irrational 
decision of the battle. 

Though there were no other 
motive to preserve Peace,^, one 
would imagine that the common 
name of Man might be sufficient 
to secure concord between all who 
claim it. But be it granted that 
Nature has no efiect on Men, at 
mei), (though we have seen that 
Nature rules as she ought to do in 
the brute creation,) yet, must not 
Christ therefore avail with Chris- 
tians ? Be it granted that the 
suggestions of Nature have no ef» 
feet with a rational being, (though 
we see them have great weight 
even on inanimate things without 
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sense») yet, as the stjggestbHJs of 
the Christian religion are far more 
excellent than those of Nature, 
tvhy does nut the Christian religion 
persnade those who profees it, of 
a truth which itTecommende above 
all others, that is, the- expediency 
and necessity of Peace on earth, 
and g od-wiH towards men; or, at 
lea*t, why does it fail of effectually 
dissuading from |the unuaturdl, 
and more than brutal, madness uf 
waging war? 

When I, whose name is Peace, 
do but hear the word Man pro- 
nounced, I eagerly run to him as 
to a being created purpoKely fpr 
me, and confidently promising nij^- 
setf, that with him I may live fyr 
ever in uninterrupted tranquillity; 
but when I also hear the title of 
Christtafl added to the name of 
Mau, I fly with additional speed, 
hoping that with Christians I may 
build an adamantine throne, and 
establish an everlasting empire. 

But here also, with shame and 
sorrow,.! am compelled to declare 
the result. Among Christians, 
the couirts of justice, t4ie palaces 
of princes, the senate-houses, and 
the churclies, rewound with the 
voice of strife, more loudly than 
was ever h^^ard among nations who 
knew DotChrist. Insomuch, that, 
though the multitude of wrangling 
advocates always constituted a great 
part of the world*s misfortunti^ 
yet even this number is nothing, 
compared with the successive in- 
undation of suitors always at law. 

I behold' a city enclosed with 
walls. Hope springs in my bosom, 
that Men, Christian Men, must 
live in concord here^ if any where, 
surrounded, as they are, by the 
same ramparts, governed bj^ the 
same laws, embarked, as it were, 
in the same bottom^ in the voyage 
of life, and therefore exposed to 
one common danger. But, jll- 
fated a^ I am, he re^ also, I find 
all happinesatiQ vitiated by disseu- 
vbL. X. 



sion, that I can scarcely discover 
a single tenement in w^iich I can 
take up my residence fortheapaqe 
of a few da\* only, unmole's'ed, 

Put I leave tire common people, 
whoar^ tossed about> like the 
waves, by the wrTids of passion. I 
enter the courts of kings as into a 
harbour, fnim the storm of folly. 
Here, say 1 to myself, here must 
be a place for Peace to lodge iq. 
These personages are wiser than 
the vulgar; they are the minds of 
the commonalty, the eyes of the 
people. They c!«im^ also, to be 
tjie vice-gerents of Him who was 
the teacher of charity, the Prince 
of Peace, from whom 1 come with 
letters of recommendation, ad- 
dressed indeed, in general, to all 
Men, but more particularly to 
shch as these. Appearances, on 
my entrance into the pala(^e^ pro- 
mise well. I see Men saluting 
each other with the blandest, 
softest, gentlest, expressions of 
respect and love ; I see them !*ha- 
king l\ands, and embracing with 
the most ardent professions of es- 
teem; I see them dining tegethe*, 
and enjoying convivial pleasures in 
high glee and jollity; 1 see every 
outward sign of the kindest officts 
and~ humanity ; hut awry am I to 
add, that I do l(iot see the least 
symptom of sinc/rd friendship. It 
is all paint and Vilrni&h. Every 
thing is corrupted by open faction, 
or by secret grudges and animosi- 
ties. In one' word, so far am I 
from finding 'in the palaces of 
Princes a habitation for Peace, 
that '\t\ them I discover all the em- 
br^pos, seminal principlcH, and 
sources, of all tjje wars that ever 
cursed mankind, and desolated 
the universe. 

Unfortunate as I am in my re- 
searches for a place to rest in, 
whither shall I next repair?-*- 1 
failed among Kings, it is true; 
Ijut, perhaps the epithet great 
belong* to Kings father than good. 
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wise, or learned; aod^, perhaps, 
they are more under the influence 
of caprice and passion than of 
sound and sober discretion. I will 
repair to the learnec} world,— It is 
said, learning makes the Man; 

Shilosophy, something more than 
Ian: and theology exalts Man to 
tlie Divine nature. Harassed as I 
am with thereRearch, 1 shall surely 
find among these, a safe retreat to 
rest my head in undisturbed ie« 

pose., 

Here, also, I find war of another 
kind, less bloody indeed, but not 
less furious. — §cholar wages war 
with scholar; and, as if truth could 
be changed by change of place, 
some opinions mubt never pass over 
the sea, some never can surmount 
the Alps, and others do not even 
cross the Rhine; nay, in the same 
university, the rhetorician is at 
variance with the logician, and the 
theologist with the lawyer. In the 
^me kind of profession, the Scotist 
contends with the Thomist, the 
Nominalis with the Realis, the 
Platonic with the Peripatetic; in- 
soikiuch, that they agree not in the 
"ipinutest points, and often are at 
daggers drawing de lana caprina^ 
till the warmth of disputation ad- 
vances from argument to abusive 
language, and from abusive Ian* 
suage to fistycufi^s; and, if they 
do not proceed to use real swords 
and spears^ they stab oi^e another 
with pens dipt in the venom of 
malice ; they tear one another with 
biting libels, and dart the deadly 
arrows of their tongues against 
their opponent's reputation. 

So (ften disappointed, whither 
shall I repair? — Whither, but to 
the houses of Ijleligion ? — Reli- 
gion ! that anchor in the storm of 
life ? The profession of Religion 
is, indeed, common . to all Chris- 
.tians; but they who come recom- 
mended to us under the appellation 
of Priests, profess it in a more pe- 
culiar manner, by the name they 
bear, the service they perform. 



and the ceremonies they observe* 
When I take a view of them at a 
distance, every outward and visi- 
ble sign makes me conclude, that, 
among them, at least, 1 shall cer- 
tainly tind a «afe asylum. I like 
the looks of their white surplices^ 
for white is my own favourite co- 
lour. I see figures of the cross 
aldout theUi, all symbolical of 
Peace, I hear them all calling 
one another by the pleasant name 
of brother, a mark of extraor- 
dinary good-will and charity : — I 
hear them salute each other wita 
the words, " Peace be utito you," 
apparirntly happy in an address so 
ominous of joy.^ I see a commu* 
nity of all things ; — I ^ee them 
i {Incorporated in a regular, so- 
ciety, with the same place of wor* 
ship, the same rules, and tb« 
same daily congregation. Who 
can avoid being confidently cer- 
tain that here, if no where else ia 
the world* a habitation will be 
found for Peace ? 

Q, shame to tell ! there is 
scarcely one man in 'these religi- 
ous societies that is on good terina 
with his own bishop ; though even, 
this might be passed over as a 
t riding matter, if they were^not 
torn to pieces by party-dispute^ 
among each other, — ► Where is 
the Priest to be found, who 
has not a 'dispute with some 
other Priest ? Paul thinks it an 
insufferable enormity that a Chris- 
tian should go to law with a 
Christian ; — and shall a Priest 
contend with a Priest, a Bishop 
with a Bishop ? — But, perhaps, it 
may be offered as an apology tot 
these men, that, by long inter- 
course with men of the world, and 
by possessing such things as the 
world chiefly values, they have 
gradually adopted the manners 
of the world, even in the retreat 
of the church and c•loi^ter. To 
themselves I leave then^ to str ve 
about that property, which the/ 
claim by prescription. 
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There remains one order of the 
Clerg}, wlio are so. tied to reli*« 
giou by vow6> that, if they were 
iocrmed, they could no more shake 
it ofF, than tiie toifoise can ^et 
rid of the shell which he carries 
on his bitc'k) like a house, . I 
should hope, if I had not lieen so 
•fteii disappointed, that, among 
these persons, coming in the name 
-of Peace, 1 should gain a weU 
come receptidku Howeyer, that 
I may leave no stone unturned, I 
go arid try whether I may be al- 
lowed to lix my residence here. — 
I>o you wish to know the result 
of my experiment ? I never re- 
ceived a ruder repulse. What, 
indeed, could I expect, where 
Kehgien herself seems to be at 
war with lieligioiu There are 
just as many parties as there are 
fraternities. The Deminicans dib* 
agree with the Minorites, the 
Benedictines with the Bemar- 
dibes ; — so many modes of wor- 
«faip9 so various the ritea and ce- 
remonies, they cannot agree in 
any particular ; erery one likes his 
owUji and therefore damns ail 
ethers. Nay, the same fraternity 
ifs rent into parties; the' Obse'r^ 
9antee inveigh against the Colette ; 
•-^both unke in thehr hatred of a 
&ird sort, which, though it de- 
Tiv66 its name from a Coovent, 
yet, in no artide, can come to an 
amicable Convention* 

By this time» as you may ima- 
gine, despairing of almost every 
place* 1 formed a wish that I 
night be permitted to seek a quiet 
retreat in the obscurity of some 
little inconsiderable monastery. — 
With reluctance I must declare, 
what I wish were untrue, that j 
have not yet been able to find one 
which ia not corrupted and spoiled 
by intestine jars and animosities, 
I blnsh to relate on what childish 
flimsy causes old men, venerable - 
for their grey beards and their 
gowns^ aiKt in th^ awn otpiniona 



not only deeply learned, but holy, 
involve themselves in endless 
strife. 

I now cherished a pleasing hope 
that I might find a place m private 
domestic life, amid the apparent 
happiness of conjugal and family 
eudearmeht. 1 1 was reasonable 
to expect it, from such promising • 
circumstances as an equal part- 
nership, founded on the choice of 
the heart, in the same house, the 
same fortune, the same bed, the 
same progeny ; — add to this, the 
mysterious unioa by which two 
become virtually one. But here 
also, Eris, the Gocslitess of Dis- 
cord, had insinuated herself, and 
had torn asunder the strongest 
bands of conjugal attachment, by 
disagreements in temper: und 
yet, in the' domestic circle, I 
could much sooner have found a 
place, than among the professed 
religious, uofwithstandinjj their 
fine titles, splendiddresses, images, 
crucifixes, and their various cere- 
monies, all which hold out the« 
idea of perfect charity, the very 
bond of peace. 

At length I feh a wish that I 
might find a snug and secure 
dwelling-place, in the bosom, at 
least, of som^ one man. But 
here also I failed. One and the 
same man is at war with himself. 
Reason wages war with the pas^ 
sions,— one passion with another 
passion ; — duty calls one way, an4 
inclination another; — lust, anger, 
avarice, ambition, are all up in 
arma, each pursuing its own pur- 
poses, and warmly engaged in the 
battle. 

Such, then, and so fierce, ought 
not Men to blu<ih at the appelhi- 
tioq of Christians, difiering, as 
they do essentially, from the pecu- 
liar and distinguishing excellence 
of Christ? Consider the whole 
or hia life ; what is it but one les- 
son of concord and mutual love ? 
What do his precepts, what, do 
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his parables inculcate, ^but Peare 
and • Charity ? Did that excel- 
lent prophet Isaiah, when he fore- 
told the cotnint; of Chritit as a 
universal reconciler, represent him 
as an earthly Lord, a satrap, a 
grandee, or courtier ? — Did he 
announce him as a mi^ht}- con- 
queror, a burner of villajres, a 
destroyer of towns ; — as une who 
WHS to triumph over the slaughter 
and mif^ery of wretched mortals? 
No. How, then, did he an- 
nounce him ? As the Prince of 
Peace. The Prophet, intending 
to describe him as the most excel- 
lent of all the Prindes that ever 
came into the world, drew the 
title of that superior excellence, 
from what is itself the most ex-- 



cellent of all things, Peace. Nor 
is" it to he wondered that Isaiah, 
an it^spired prophet, viewed Peace 
in this light, when Siliusltnlicus, 
a heathen poet, has written my 
character in these words :— 



. " Pax optima rerum 



« QuQs homini Satura dedit" 
" No boon that Nature ever gave to Man, 
•• Maj be compared with Peace." 

The mystic minstrel, the sweet 
Psalmist, has also sung : — 

" In Salem (a place of Peace) 
is his tabernacle." Not in tenia, 
not in camps, did this Prince, 
mighty ta *ave, fix his residence, 
shut in Salem, the City of Peace. 
He is, mdeedy the /Prince of 
Peace ; — Peace is his dear delight, 
and War his abomination ! 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 



WAR IN SPAIN. 

*' Head-quarters at ValladoUii, 
June 5. 

ORDINANCE. 

« We, the Marshal of the Em- 
pire, Duke of Istfia, Colonel-Ge- 
neral of the Imperial Guards, Ge- 
neral-in-Chief of the Army of the 
North of Spain ;— 

•* Considering that the mea- 
sures of clemency by which we had 
flattered ourselves that the People 
would be brought back to submis- 
sion, and thus a^oid the evils pro- 
duced by a more protracted re- 
sistance, have had no other effect 
but to increase the audacity of the 
insurgents and their partisans: — 

^'* Considering that measures of 
rigour must be so much the more 
severe the longer they are deferred, 
and, that we have not adopted* 
them until we have been convinced 
that they are the sole means of 
tnaiataining the tranquillity of the 
country ;«» 



** Upon the report of the In^ 
tendant-General, we have order<« 
ed and do order as follows: — 

• Art. I. There shall be fonn« 
ed by the Municipalitiea in the 
towns, and by the Magistrates iq 
the villages, a list of all the indi«> 
viduals who have quitted their 
homes, apd who do not reside in 
places occupied by French troops. 

* 2. AH such individuals shall 
be bound to return to their honies 
in the coarse of a mt>uth, in de» 
fault of which, they bhall be con« 
sidered as forming part of the 
bands Mf insurgents^ and al) their 
property shall be confiscated i all 
persons owing tbem rents, and 
their debtors of every description 
whatever, are forbidden to puake 
their payments in any other way 
but ii)to the hands of the Adminis-i 
traiors of the national domains. 

♦ 3- Tl.« fiathers, mothers ,« bro- 
thers, sisters, children, and ne* 
phews, of such individuals, are de-« 
clared responsible,' both in their 
property and in their perso^s^ fg^ 
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every act of spoliation committed 
by the insurgeii^s upon peaceable 
Citizens, or ufjon their property. 

* 4. Ifaii> inhabitant is carried 
oft from ins homt*, three ot* the 
nearest relatives of aiirigand shall 
be iminediiVtely arrested, to serve 
as hostages; if this individual is 
put to death by the bands^the hos- 
tages shail be shot immediately, 
witbout any form of process. 

* 5. Every person who shall ab- 
sent himself from his townshi)i,for 
inufe than eiijht days (to com- 
mence from the publication of the 
present Ordinauce), without per- 
mission, shall be cottsiderttd as 
baving gone over to the bands ; 
all his property shall be seques- 
trated and sold, after the expira- 
tion of three months ; all his rela- 
tions, within tthe degrees mention- 
ed in the 3d Article, shall be put 

. under arrest. 

, • 6. No inhabitant can remove 
from his township without being 
.provided with a passport, which 
^hall be given him for a limited 
.limp. This passport shall only be 
^iven upon the certificate of two 
.resident householders in the town- 
ship, who shall be sureties, that, at 
the expiration of the time men- 
.tioned in the passport, he who is 
^he bearer shall have returned to 
.his township, or sball havesh^wn 
that he resided in. places occupied 
by the French army. In failure 
of which, the two syretifs shall be 
arrested, and put in prison. 

• 7. Every inhabitant of tpwns 
where there is a Compiissary of 
^Police, shall provide himself with 
a card of security. 
. • 8. Domiciliary visits *hall be 
made, in pursuance of the orders 
of the Commandants of Towns, at 
periods which they shall deem pro- 
per: every individual, unprovided 
with a card of security,^ shall be 
• immediately arrested and sent tp 
.prison; the Public Functionaries 
alone are *;xcepted, from this or* 



< 9. In like manner those shall ' 
be arrested wtio have given an asy- 
lum to any individual unprovided 
whh a passport or card of se* 
curty, 

* 10. Whoever shall bi* con* 
victed of having held correspond- 
ence With the brigands, shall b« 
punished with death, 

* i I. All correspondence witli 
the inhabitants of districts occu- 
pied by insurgents is prohibited; 
those who receive letters from socli 
districts must give them to the 
Commandants of Towns, or to 
Commissioners of^ Police, whei^t 
there are such* 

* 12. lufractions of the* prece* 
ding Article shall be punished 
with ten years imptisonment. 

* 13, The Governor^General of 
the ditferent Governments, and the 
Intendant- General, are charged, 
-each ill his own department, with 
the execution of the present Ordi- 
nance, which shall be printed, pub«^ 
lished, <^nd fixed up in all the usuat 
places** 

Signed, &c. 

'* Head-quarters at ValiadoUdt 
June 5. 

" aENEKAL ORDERS. 

*• it is ordtered, that all Ma- 
gistrates and Alcalde* of towns, 
that are within four leagues dis- 
liince of any fortress or post occu- 
pied by tht! troops of his Majesty 
the Emperorand King, do give im- 
mediate information of the move- 
ment or halt of any parties of bri- 
gands within their district, to the 
nearest French Commandants, i\oA 
this under pain of military ezecu- 
tian. 

" It is also ordered, that the 
Alcaldes and Magistrates of towns 
and villages do give information to 
every French detachment, on its 
march on the high-road, of all the 
concealed positions which the pai^ 
ties of brigands may hav<i formed 
withrn their district* 
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^< Whenever • <)etacbmeQt of 
troops is attacked on the roa^» and 
the iithabitantB of the town upoa 
whose territory the attack tuok 
place have not given information 
of the concealed post or ambus- 
cade to the Commander of the de- 
tachment, the town shall be given 
up to pilla^^e; and the most culpa- 
ble iuhahitanta shall be arretted , 
•nd delivered over to a Military 
Commission ; and, in case of any 
■epetition of the same circum- 
stance, the town shall be burnt. 

** The ringing of bells on the 
•pproach of French troops is pro- 
bibited. The person who gives or 
executes orders for ringing of bells 
on snch an occasion shall be shot. 

" The present orders shall he' 
^printed, and posted up on the 
principal gaies of the chufclies of 
ttll the towns. 

. ** Ti»e Mililary Chiefs and Com- 
maadants of Fortresses are special- 
ly charged with the execution of 
Hhfictf orders* 

^* By command of Marshal the 

]>uke of Istria^ General in Chief 

of the Army of the North of Spain. 

*^ Baion LBCAMiia» Chief 

of the Staff.*' 



FRENCH DECREES- 

rAJilHf SEPT. 4, 

** Palace of St. Cloud, 2Uh 
of August. 
*^ Napoleon, Emperor of tlie 
J^rench, Kiug of Italy, Protector 
ef the Confederation of the Hhine, 
Mediator of the Swiss Confedera- 
tioi), &c. &c. &c. 

** An account havinjf been 
. given of the state c^f printing ^nd 
vending of books in the depart- 
.ments of the Hanseatic towns of 
Tuscany, and the Roman States ; 
** Wishing to reconcile the 
• Bights wLich aje guaranteed by 
-ottr laws and decrees of the lite- 
vary property, of authors with the 
interests of our subjects^ thebook- 



•ellera and printers of the above- 
mentioned departments) and, to 
prevent the latter from being troii« 
bled on account of editions of the 
aforesaid works which they ma^ 
have published^ anterior to the re-i 
union and ruinous disputes be^ 
tween them ; 

•* Upon the report of oor Minis- 
ter of the Interior, our Council of 
State agreeing, we have decreed 
and do decree as follows :— 

* Art. K Editions printed an* 
terior tothe ]»t January, iStl, in 
the department of the d2d, 99th» 
and 30th military divisions, of 
works printed in France, ulterior 
to the same ^pech, and consti- 
tuting a part of private literary 
property, shall not be considerea 
as counterfeit, provided they are 
stamped before the 1st of January 
nextt 

« 2. Con8equeBtly,Editors,Printw 
ers, and all BooksellerM, orothera 
in any way tradin? in books in the 
above designated departments, who 
may be proprietors or in possession 
of any of them, are bound to de» 
clare to the Prefect of their de- 
partment, the namber of copies 
they possess of the said editions. 
The Prefects will transmit a copy 
of these declarations to our Dw 
rectop-General for bookselling. 

* 3, These copifsmust be pre- 
sented in each • department, and 
by each printer or bookseller, prior 
to the 1st of October, to the Com- 
missioner delegated for the pur- 
pose, and the tirst page in each of 
them carefully stamped, after 
which they may be freoly sold 
throughout the Empire. 

* 4. The booksellers shall be 
bound to pay the authors or pro- 
prietors the twelfth part of the 
whole of the copies declared by 
them to be in their warehouses, or 
at their disposal, and that too every 
six months, in proportion to the 
saleH they make, which shall bedti- 
termtned by the number of copits 
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that remain of tbdae they pro- 
duce. 

* 5. On the l8t of October, the 
stamps shall be sent back to our 
Director-General for Bookselling, 
after which time, all copies of the 
above-mentioned editions thatshall 
be found without a stamp will be 
considered as spurious, and tho.se 
upon whom they are found' sub- 
ject to the punishments settled by 
the laws and our regulations. 

* p. Our Grand Judge, Minis- 
ter of Justice, and our Minister 
for the Interior, are charged^ each 
in as much as concerns him, with 
the execution of the present De- 
cree, which shall he inserted in 
our Bulletin of Laws. 

(Signed) • napoleon.' 

PAI4ACE OF TRIANON, AUG. 26. 

N€^EK>leon, ' by the Grace of 
God, and the Constitution, Em- 
peror of the French, &c. to all 
preaeiit and to come, greeting :— 

DiiFerent questions having been 
submitted to as with regard to 
the conditiop of Frenchmen esta- 
blished in foreign countries, we . 
have thoiii^ht it right to make 
known our intentions on that sub- 
ject. 

By oHT Decree of the 6th of 
April, 1809, we hare already pro- 
noanced with regard to such 
Frenchmen as have borne amw 
against their country ; and those 
who, residing with a Power with 
whom we go to war, do not qu.t 
its territory ; or who, being* sum- 
moned by us, do not obey that or- 
der. 

B«it no law ha« yet> been laid 
d^wn either with regard to French- 
men naturalized in foreign coun- 
tries, with or without our autho- 
rity, or with regard to such as 
may have already entered, or 
choose to enter in future, into the 
iwvice of a Foreign Power. 

And a* it is not in our power to 



confound those of our subjects 
who are induced, from legitimate 
motives, to naturdlize themselves 
abroad with those whose conduct 
will assume the character of telo«» 
ny, we have resolved, by thea« 
presents, to complete and make 
known this important branch of 
legislation. 

For these reasons, on the report 
of our Grand Judge, Minister «f 
Justice, and our Council of States 
being lieard. 

We have decreed and ordered^ 
and do decree and order, as foU 
lows :— 

TItT.E I. , 

Of Frenchmen ndturdlized abrottA 
with our permission. 

Art. 1. No Frenchman can be 
naturalized abroad, without oar • 
authority. 

2. Our permission shall be 
granted by letters-patent, drawa 
up by our Grand Judge, 8i^ne4 
with our hand, countersigned bf 
our Secretary of State, inspected 
by our Coubin, the Prince Arch* 
Chancellor, inserted in \he Bulle- 
tin of Laws, and registered in th« 
Imperial Court of the last pl4K'tt 
of domicile uf the person to wboiQ 
they relate. 

3. Frenchmen thus naturalized ' 
abroad shall enjoy the right of. 
possessing, of transmitting, and 
of succeeding to, property, even 
when the subjects of the cou^i'*' 
trfes where they shall be natu- 
ralized do not enjoy those rights 
in France. 

4. The children of a French- 
man born in the country where he 
is naturalized are aliens. 

5. Frenchmen naturalized a- 
broad, even with our permission, 
can at no time carry arms against 
France, under pain of being in- 
dicted in our Courts, and coti- 
demned to the punishments enact*- ' 
ed in the Penal Code, Book Sd, 
cap.73> 
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TiTtE rf. 
Cf Frenchmen naturalized abroad 
without our permission. 
6m Every Frenchman naturalized 
mbroady witliout our permi6siun» 
•halt incur the loss of his pro- 
yertyt which shall be confiscated ; 
be shall no longer enjoy the right 
of succession, aud'all the succes* 
»ion failing in to him shall pass t« 
the next heir, provided he is do* 
miciliated in France. 

By the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 
it is pro^-ide<i, that, by a process, 
instituted in the Courts of Jus- 
tice, such persons shall lose their 
titles, if they have any, together 
with the property attached to 
them, which shrtll devolve to the 
nearest heir, being French, the 
rights of the wife being secured, 
which shallbe regulated as in tiie 
case of widowhood. 

11. Tho-^ewho are naturalized 
abroad witbout permi^sion, and 
against whom the above process 
bas taken place, if found in the 
territo'-y of the. Empire, shall, for 
the first tfme, be arrested and 
conducted beyond the frontiers; 
if they return, they shall he con- 
deinued to a period of imprison- 
inent not le!»B than a year, nor 
more than ten years, 

TITLE III. 

Of Individuals already naturalized 
abroad. 
I?. Individuals naturalized a- 
broad at the period of the publi- 
cation of this Decree, may, with- 
in a year, if on the Comment of 
Europe, — within three years if be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Indies, — obtain our confirma- 
tion according to the forms pre- 
scribed in the present Decree. . 

TITLE IV. 

Of Frenchmen in the Service of a 
Foreign Power. 
13. No Frenchman can enter 
the service t;f a Foreign Power, 
without our special permij-sioA, 
and except under condition of re- 



tuiliing, should we recaf him, ei- 
ther hy a general proclamatiou« 
01 a direct order. 

1 4. Those of our subjects who 
shall have obtained this permis- 
sion, cannot take the oaths to the 
Power which they serve, without 
a proviso of never bearing arms 
against France, and of quitting 
the service, even without being re- 
called, should that Power happen 
to go to war with us. 

15. T!" he permission of entering 
the service of a Foreign Power 
shall be granted by letters-patent* 
according to the forms presented 
in Article 2. 

l6*. They cannot act as Minis- 
ters-Plenipotentiary in any treaty 
where our interests come iuto dis- 
cussion* 

17. They must not wear a fo- 
reign rockade in countries iu sub- 
jection to us, nor there appear, in . 
a f. reign uniform ; they shall be 
authorized to wear the national 
colours when in the Empire. 

18. They may, nevertheless, 
wear the decorations of foreign or- 
d*r«, when they shall have re- 
ceived them with our consent". ' 

10. Thty may npt, enter I** ranee 
but with our special permission. 

20. Frenchmen, in the service 
of a Foreign Power, c«n never be 
accredited as Ambassadors, Mi- 
ni^tersi or Envoys, at our Court, 
nor received as charged with any- 
kind of mission that would ren-* 
der it necesnary for them to ap- 
pear btfore us in their foreign cos- 
tume. 

2K Frenchmen entering the 
service of a Fojeign Power with- 
out our permission, and remain- 
ing in it after war is declared be- 
tween France and that Power, 
shall be considered as having^borne 
arms against' us, from the circum- 
stance alone of their having con- 
tinued to form part of a military 
corps destmed to act against the 
French Empire or its Allies.' 
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22. Our Ministers are charged, 

each ill bis own departtpeutjwith the 

«xecutiuo uf the present Decree.. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 

By the Emperor, 

Count Daru, Secreuiry of St*tf . 



OFFICIAL ARTICLE. 

. Kote transmitted by the Hon. H. ff'eUcfley^ 
Ike English Minister, to J)on Emebiq de 
^ardiLfi y Atatq., Fm^ Secfiiary 9/ 
$taU. 

" Most Kxceilcnt Sir, 
*< I have hiiherto abstained from calling 
the attention of the Spanish GoYcrnment 
to the rumours and writings which have 
for seme time been circulated in Cadiz, in 
the belief that my forbearance and mode- 
fation might disarm those who have en- 
deavoured to weaken the bonds of friend- 
ship and confidence which so happily, and 
with so many advantages to the cause, 
have hitherto subsisted between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain. 

** But the Papers that have been pub- 
lished, as weU as the reports that have 
l>een cireuUted, have at length become so 
injurious to rhe British good name and 
diarecter, and so adapted to promote the 
interests of the enemy, and sow dissen- 
«ion8 between the Allied Nations, that I 
should be wanting to the duties of my 
charge, and to aii the sentiments of-^an 
englishman, anxious for the happy issue 
!0f this glorious and interesting cause, if I 
could look with indifference on the unjust 
fMid tknfounded calumnies «vhich arc daily 
mceomulated against my coun'ry. 

** To give a specimen of the terms in 
which these assertions are conveyed, and 
Which originate, as it appears to me, from 
« certain class of persons, I think it will 
W sufficient to request Your Exc&llcncy 
to read the subjoined Paper, in which are 
impaled to my Sovereign, to the Govern- 
' menty and to the British Nation, inten- 
tions destitute of h'^nour, of justice, and 
good faith, and entirelv subversive of all 
the principles with which Great Britain 
has come forward to aid the cause of the 
Spanish Nation. But the complaints and 
imputations contained in this paper, rela- 
tive to tlie conduct of Great Britain ; the 
rumours noticed in the month of March 
last are again «*vived, that the Spanish 
-Provinces bordering on Portugal, were 
placed under the military command of 
• Lord Wellington ; — that the Spanish Ar- 
my was to be plac-d under English Offi- 
cers, and, in a word, withdrawn from 
subordination to the Spanish Military A.U- 
thoiHieB^ in order totfofiii 8n Arm/ trvly 
VOL. X. 



Brhish. To the British Government is 
also aitribuied the design of sending to 
Cadiz a reinforcement ot troops sufficient 
to take possession ot this City and Islanii, 
aud retain it in the name and possessiqn 
of His Britannic Majesty. 

" Considering the sacrifices which Grfcat ' 
Britain has made in support of the Spa- 
nish cause, — considering her repeated 
declarations of the cortduct which §he h^s 
resolved to observe wi«h respect to the Spa- 
nish colonies, some of which have been 
publixhed in the Gazette of the Regency, 
— considering the decisive proof she has 
just given of her disintereste.d views, by 
oflTering her mediation between Spain and 
the Colonies which have refused to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Mother- 
Country, I ought to be far from being un- 
der the necessity to refute charges such 
as those contained in this Paper. In fact, 
it was necessary that we should find our- 
selves in a situation so critical as that in 
which we are reduced to the narrow limits 
of this place, the salvation of which de- 
pends on a:ood harmony and utidejstandinf^, 
so indispei s! )le at all tinier, but especially 
at this critical moment, to consent to suf- 
fer the humiliation of vindicating the ho- 
nour of my country, attacked as it h^ 
^eenby publicsUion< the malignant ten- 
dency of which are sufficiently apparent. 
Desirous, however, to preservp, without 
the lease alteration, the sentiments of mur 
tual respect and esteem with which the 
two nations arc mutually animated, I 
consider myself as under an obligation to 
deny in the most positive and solemn man- 
ner, in the name of His Britarinic Majes- 
ty, that of his Government, and that uf 
the whole British Ndtion, all imputation 
of views of aijgrandizement or territorial 
acquisition, either in Europe or Americiiiy 
at the expense of the Spanish Nation. 

** With the same positiveness, i-deny 
that there is any foundation tor the inrer- 
' pretation given to the Notes which 1 prp- 
sented in the month of March last, sug- . 
gesting that the Spanish Provinces on the 
borders ot Portuj^al should be placed un- 
der the temporary a .thority pf Lord Wel- 
lington, as by this no more was intended 
than to authorize him to derive from them 
the militarv supplies which they were ca- 
pable of furnishing. • 

'< I m like manner solemnly affirm, 
that neither my Sovereiijn, nor his Go- 
vernment, had any intention to render 
themselves masters o\ Cadiz, and that, 
if any reinforcement were sent* to ihLs 
Ciry, it was ^olely and exclusively in ur- 
der to contribute to the detience of this 
important position, and preserve it to t(ia 
Crown of Spain "Lastly, 

'* 1 repeal) what on latoy occasioni I 
Q 
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have declared to ysur Excellency, that 
• Great Britain, in taking part in this^on- 
test, had no other view than to assist the 
glorious efforts of the Spanish Nation to 
recover its liberty aiid independence, and 
chat she persevered in it wirhout any idea 
of her own aggrandizement or any ex- 
plosive Advantage which she might derive 
from the unfortunate circumstances to 
which the Spanish Nation has. been re- 
duced, but solely to contribute to the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy, and the re-esta- 
blishment of the iniegruy and independ- 
ence of the. Spanish Monarchy. 

*« In conclusion, most Excellent Sir, I 
' earnesly entreat your Excellency will be 
pleased tr) present, with the least possible 
delay, this Note to the Council ot Regency, 
knd I think myself obliged to demand 
from the Spanish Government, that all 
oroper publfcity may be given to it, in or- 
oer to prevent the serious consequences 
which must inevitably result, should the 
Spanish Nation once conceive the inten- 
tions of the English Nation to be such as 
the injurious suspicions which the ru- 
' mours and writings circulated through 
this city are calculated to inspire. 

•* 1 have the honour to reiterate to your 
Excellencv the assurances of my distin- 
guished consideration. 

(Signed) " H. WELLESLEY, 

«* To His Excellency Senor Don 

Eusebio fiardaxi y Azara." 

ANSWER. 
Sir,- — Without loss of time I presented 
to the Council of Regency the Note which 
your Excellency was pleased to transmit to 
me on the 5th inst. as well as a copy of the 
paper lately prirfted and published in this 
cky. His Excellency, fully impressed with 
what your Excellency has been pleased to 
state concerning the malicious rumours 
which have been for some tin^e so indus- 
triously circulated in these parts j has or- 
dered me, above all things, to declare, 
that believing himself concerned as much 
as your Excellency in discrediting reports 
and writings which can in the least degree 
offend the respect and decorum due to His 
Britannic Majesty, his Government, and 
the English Nation, will most willingly 
hasten to .publish the Note of yourEh^cel- 
le/icy with his reply ; well persuaded that 
their publication cannot fail .to undeceive 
the incautious, who have allowed them- 
selves to be seduced by people who intend 
to destroy the friendship and amity which 
happily, and without the least interruption, 
subsists between the two allied Nations, 
and without which, neither union nor con- 
cord can subsist between their respective 
'. Governments. In regard to the imputa- 
tipBS tQ which your Excellency refers ia 



your Note, considering them as injurrous 
10 the august Sovereignty as to the Govern- 
ment of the Bntish Nation, they .cannot 
certainly be attributed to the generality 
'of the inhabitants of Cadiz, of this bulwark 
of Spanish independence; much less to the 
Nation in general, who has given so many 
proofs of its gratitude for the generous as- 
sistance ot Great Britain. They cao, 
therefore^ have their origin enly m the 
imagination of some individuals, who^^^n* 
fluenced by the enemy, or carried aWay 
by the desite of being singular in their opi- 
nions and writings, aspire at an ephemeral 
celebrity, to which they sacrifice the most' 
sacred interests of their country, , which 
they do not know, or prefer to their own. 
Fortunately, the number oT persons en- 
gaged in introducing mistrust between tie 
two allied nations is very limited, and so 
very inferior to those who properly appre- 
ciate the generous Efforts of Great Britain, 
in the present contest, that they can ne- 
ver obtain the end which they have pro- 
posed; but rather, on thp contrary,, the 
artifice employed by the enemy to sow dis- 
cord being once known, as well as the in* 
struments made use of, both will be in« 
eluded in the execration of all good Spa- 
niards, who, without dispute, constitute 
the greater pare of those who compose the 
vast Monarchy. Nothing proves so much 
wfiat I have stated as the injurious suspi- 
cions which accompany the reports and 
^ rumours spread respecting the pretendec^ 
occupation of Cadiz by the troops of His 
Britannic Majesty, to which the French 
have contributed from the first day they 
presented theinselves before thi^ place^ for 
the purpose of introducing discord, and 
producing mistrust in the minds of its in- 
habitants. The object of this imposture 
being known, it will not %e difficult to 
comprehend the views of those who are so 
eager in circulating and giving credit to 
them ; but the public, in reading the coa-> 
eluding exjpressions of your Excellency on 
this point, and^well persuaded that the 
two Governments cannot do less than 
agree in respect to the number of troops 
necessary for the defence of so important 
a position, will remain tranquil in the con- 
fidence with which the Government roust 
inspire them, and in the good faith of the 
British Cabinet. The same Council of 
Regency has more thajEi once been the 
mark of calumnies more or less injurious, 
* both in Word> and writings j but, certain 
of its rectitude of conduct, and that no- 
thing could be attached, with the least 
foundation, contrary to the decorum and 
dignity of its Representation, is thoroughly 
satisfied that it has its support in the opi- 
nion of the good. Consequently, His Ex- 
cellency, has charged lae to intotmyevt 
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ExcelleBcy, that the Spanish Nation, as 
well as its Government, far from paying 
attention to the insidious remarks which 
the enemy has succeeiied in continually 
scattering, to dissolve the finn bonds which 
unite the two Powers, are completely 
ronvincedy that nothiiig but the combined 
cfibrts of both can bring to a glorious con- 
clusion the arduous enterptize for which 
they have fought y and they are, therefore; 
penetrated with the just gratitude they ovye 
Great Britain, for the lively intere&t with 
which, from the commencement of the 
war, it has protected and assisted Spain, in 
defence of its King and political inde- 
pendence. — The expression contained in 
this reply, and the sincere protestation that 
the Council of Regency ardently desires, 
as your Excellency must know, to every 
day draw closer the relations of friendship 
and reciprocal confidence between both 
nations, will, without doubt, soiSce to 
calm the inquietude which momenrarily 
was excited in the mind of yeur Excel- 
lency, by the rumours and writings which 
gatVe occasion for, your Excellency's Note, 
aiid at the same time flatter myself will en- 
sure the continuation of the aid which the 
painful situation of Spain renders so in- 
dispensible, in order to happily conclude 
the heroic contest in which it is engaged, 
and whose success must neeessarily be fis- 
vourable through the ufiited efforts of the 
two united Nations. 1 reiterate to your 
Excellency my great esteem and considera^ 
tion, 

God preserve your Excellency many 

years. 
EUSEBIO DI BARDAXI Y AZARA. 
Cadixy Ang, 7, I8il. 
[From the Regency Gazette, Aug. 10.] 

Letter from Mr. Jefferson^ late 
President of the American States, 
to the Earl of » *ucAan, taken 
from the New York Public Ad- 
vertiser^ of the 24/A of Juiy^ 
1811. 

fFashingtony July 10^ 1803. 
My Loed,'^! received, through 
the hands of Mr. Lenox, oo his 
return to the United States, the 
valuable volume you were so^ood 
as to send me od the Life and 
WritiDgB of Fletcher of Salton. 
The political principlea of that 
patriot were worthy of the purest 
periods of the 'British Coustitu- 
tiou. They are those wliich were 
ia .vigour at the epoch of the 
American enaigration ; our ances- 



tors brought them here, and they 
needed little strengthening to 
make as what we are. — But in 
the weakened condition of English 
Whiggism, at this day, it requires 
more tirmness to publish and ad- 
vocate them, than it did tiien to 
act upon them. This merit is pep-" 
cuiiarly your Lordship's, and no 
one honours it more .than myself; 
freely admitting, at the same tim^, 
the right of a nation to change its 
political principles and constitu- 
tion at will; and the impropriety of 
any but its own citizens censuring 
that change. 1 expect your Lord- 
ship has been disappointed, as I 
acknowledge I have been, in the 
issue of the convulsiooH on the 
other side of the channel (iu 
France), This has certainly les- 
sened the interest which the phi- 
lanthropist warmly felt in those 
struggles. Without befriending 
human liberty, a gigantic force 
has risen Op which seems to threa- 
ten the world : — but it hangs op 
the thread of public qpinioii, 
which may break frum one day to 
another. 1 feel a real anxiety on 
the conflict in which your nation 
is agnin engaged, and bless the 
Almightv Being, who, in gather- 
ing together the waters under the 
heavens into one place, divided 
the dry lands of your hemisphere 
from the dry land of our's, and 
said, ** here at least be there 
peace/' I. hope that peace and 
amity with all nations will long be 
the charter of our land, and that 
its prosperity, under this charter, 
will re-Hcton the mind of Europe, 
and profit her by the example. — 
JHy hope of preserving peace for 
our country is not founded on tiie 
Quaker principle, of non-resist- 
ance, under every wrong; but, in 
the belief that a just- and friendly 
conduct on our part will procure 
justice and friendship from others ; 
and that, in flie existing contest 
each 6f the combatants will find 
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an interest in otur friendship. — I 
cannot say we shall be unconcern* 
e<4 spectators of the com bnt. We 
feel for human sufferings, and we 
wishthp good of aU. We bhall 
look ori, therefore, with the sensa* 
lions which these dispositions and 
the events of the war will pndnce. 
I feel a pride in the justice which 
your Lord»ihip'« sentinientH render 
to the characttv of my illustrious 
coumrj-nian, Washington, The 
Thoderation of his desires, and th* 
strength of his judgement enabled 
him to calculate correctly, that 
the road to that glory, which never 
dies, is — to use power for the sup- 
port of the laws and liberties of 
our country, .not for its destruc^ 
tiou, and hh will accord! ntj;ly sur- 
vive the ^ef k of every thing now 
livipg. 

Tho. Jeffeeso!?. 
To the Earl o/Buchan. 



RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

Statement of the Information pre- 
ferred by the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
Chaplain of Portsmouth Dock- 
Yard Church, against John 
May bee. Teacher in a Sunday 
School, and the Hon. George 
Grey, before the Mayor and 
Magistrates of Portsmouth, in 
July, 1811:— 

The Information set forth, that 
John May bee, at an unlawful as- 
sembly, held in a certain' room or 
bfljce, belonging or attached to the 
dwelling-house of the Hon. Com* 
missiouer Grey, under colour and 
pretence of exercising religions 
worship, in other manner than aur 
cording to the Liturgy of the 
Church of Englandi did unlaw- 
fully teach, —^t which Meeting 
five persons or more were assem- 
bled, beside those of the bouse* 
hold, contrary to 22 Car. II. c. f, 
entitled, " An Act to prevent and 
suppress religious Conventicks :** 



iind hAd, therebj', fnctt^rcd the 
penalty of So/, each. 
'. After the information had been 
>ead by Mr. Calawuy, the Town- 
Clerk, Mr. Minchiir, Solicitor for 
.the Dtfendants, took occasion t6 
notice to the Court, that, although 
he was aware that the In formation 
contained such legal irregnlarities, 
as would quash the case, particu- 
larly With regard to Henry Nbrris 
being made the informant, with- 
out his having a tittle of know- 
ledge touching the mutter, yet ht 
was determined to take no such 
'advantage of the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
but would go into the fullest dit« 
cusston and examination <i€ thte 
matter. 

John Maybee, the Defendant, 
pleadediVb/ Guilty. 

Richard Bowley^ being sworn^ 
said, I am a joiner in th^e Dock* 
Yard. I was at the Commis- 
sioner's Office, in the Dork- Yard, 
Portsea, on the 9th of June last : 
•— I vras there by the Commission- 
er's consent, (the Hon. George 
Grey is the Commissioner,) and 
'with his knowledge; he was not 
there himself, John Maybee (the 
Defendant) was there,— there Was 
nearly one hundred boys also, or 
more. Maybee resides at Port- 
sea : he is a superannuated ship- 
wright. John Maybee read the 
Scripture; h* also read a prayer 
from a book published by the 
Philanthropic Society, entitled, 
" For the Lord's Day Evening." 
Mayb€te did nothing else but read-; 
the Scripture and the prayer ; he 
did not read any commentaries or 
practical observations, •**• I read 
them myself, -^ I am quite sune 
Mr. Maybee did not make any ob>« 
aervations of his own on what he 
read from the Bible. Dn Scott 
€am« in at the time these personiiB 
were as^iiibled. Maybee^. waai 
reading the prayer at the iime,eD« 
titled as above. •*- I recollect "Du 
Scott addrtsaed Mr. Maj4>e8. ^ 
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Dr. Scott said, '* pray may I be 
so bold as to interrupt you ?'' — 
** By all means," answered Mr. 
May bee. After Dr. S. asked Mr. 
M. if he were disposed to be in- 
terrupted, and Mr. M. had an- 
swered, " by all meaub,'* Dr. S. 
asked him what he was reading or 
preaching of there P—Mr. M. told 
him he was not preaching, but 
that Vie was reading a prayt-r, al- 
luding to the one befure-mentiou- 
ed.r-Dr. S. asked him what pray- 
ers they were ? — Whether they 
were of the Church of England ? 
Mr. ]\I. answered, that it was a 
family-prayer-bouk. Dr S. then 
requested to look at it : the book 
was handed him, and one of the 
Loys held a candle for him to read 
it; — the prayer was pointed out 
to him. Dr. S. looked at the book, 
and then returned it,— -he made 
«o obMcrvation on returning it. 
OPrayer tead in Court.)-—! do re- 
collect more of the coaversation 
that passed between Mr. May bee 
and Dr. S. Dr. S. asked what 
other duties were performed there ? 
Mr. May bee told him that he read' 
the Scripture. Upon which Dr. 
S* asked Mr. M. his name. Mr« 
, M* told hi m his name. (1 under- 
stood that what Mr. M. then said, 
was alluding to what had passed 
at that meeting.) — Dr. Scott 
asked him (May bee) if he be- 
longed 10 the Dock-yard ? — M. 
answered he did not. I cannot 
{$ay that I recollect any more. I 
heard Dr. S. ask May bee how he 
came to be there to read prayers ? 
or, i» other words, by whose au- 
thority he came there? May- 
bee*a reply wats he had bo one*s 
authority. There were none pre- 
«ent, that 1 know ot^ who were 
sixteen years of age, except my- 
self and Mr. Maybee; all the 
boys were under tnat age, as far 
as I know. I did not hear Dr. S. 
asking Maybee if he were' in the 
habit of cumiog there to pray 



with the boys- aad (o teach ?-^I 
heard Maybee say, '^ I was once 
a youth, and J wish to be a teach- 
er of yottth.^' 1 heard Dr. S. also 
ask Mr.M. if he expounded the 
Scriptures ? and Mir. Maybee re« 
turned for answer, he did not. — 
1 do not recollect that Dr. S« ask** 
ed in what manner M. did ex- 
pound. I cannot take upon me 
to swear the age of the youths, 
but 1 believe none of them were 
sixteen years of age. 
Cross^xamiinfd by Mr*Mmchiru 
« It was a Sunday's school ; mv" 
self and Mr. Maybee were the 
only teachers on the erening when 
Dr. Scott came in. The boys, 
were all pn their knees when Dr. 
Scott entered. Mr. Maybee was 
reading the prayer before alluded 
to, at the time; he was about 
half way through the prayer. -— 
Another of the prayers (viz. one 
of the Collects taken from the 
Common Prayer-Book) was read 
by Mr. M. that evening; the 
Ijord's Prayer, a Prayer for the 
King, and the Collect for the 
Day, were also read ; all from the 
Common Prayer-Book of the 
Church of England. Mr. M. is 
a superannuated shipwright. My- 
self and M. are appointed teach- 
ers. Mr. M. and myself, and the 
hoys, were there on the 9th of 
June; myself and Maybee to 
give, and the boys to receive, in- 
si ruction, as a Sunday School, 
and we were assembled for no 
other purpose. The boys attend- 
ed on the 9th of June, in the 
rnorhing and evening. The boys 
are taught a Catechism " of the 
Church of England, before they 
can be brought to be contirmed 
by the Bishop.*' Na other Cate- 
chism is used. 'A Book of Ex- 
planation of thi9 Catechism was 
also used on that day. The book 
was produced, and identified by 
the witness ; its title is, •* A brief 
Exphnaiion of the Cateehistn, by 
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the Rev. Basil Woody M. 4-'' 

printed by Watts and Bridt^e- 
urater, and also " A short Intro^ 
duction to the Catechism^" by the 
same Author, for the younger 
boysl— Mr. M. and myself, as the 
teachers of the schoo), teach them 
to read from the Bible and Testa- 
ment ; at the intervals in the week 
they learn the Catechism with the 
BxpUnatiou, and also the Collect 
of the. day ; and some of the bo) t 
lefirn the Epistle and Gospel, or 
parts, by heart. The only source 
of instruction whence the chil- 
dren derive their knowledge at 
this school is, the Common Pray- 
er-Book of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Catechisms and Expla- 
nations before mentioned, the 
Prayer- Book that has been pro- 
duced, and Mr. Scott's (a Rec- 
tor, and late Minister of the Lock 
Chapel) Commentary on the Bi- 
ble and l^estament, published by 
the Philanthropic Society. The^ 
Prayer, which Mr.Maybee was 
reading when Dr. Scott came in, 
is not of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England.' The boys 
are divided into classes.— (Tables 
of classes produced.) «» 

7%tf Rev, Dr. Scott sworn. 
On the 9th of June last, be- 
tween five and ten o'clock in the 
afternoon, I went into the Com- 
missioner's Office, having? often 
noticed an ai^sembly or meeting 
there, without mv knotctedge or 
concurrence, as Chaplain of the 
Dock-yard. Upon going into the 
meeting, I heard a man, in a rant* 
tug tone of voice, either praying or 
preaching. I listened for some few 
minutes with attention, to endea-- 
TOur to distinguish what it was he 
said. I could not kt all distinguish 
what he said. The room was dark ; 
only one candle that I perceived in 
it, which was by the person who 
was reading or preaching. I said 
** 1 am sorry to interrupt you, but 
beg to know what it is you are 



reading or preaching ?" The re- 
ply was, *• L am not preaching, 
but reading a^prayer." • I asked if 
it were a prayer from the Liturgy 
of the Church of England ? The 
answer was from the person read- 
ing (the Defendant) he did not 
know, he supposed it was— it was 
out of a prayer-book. I asked what 
prayer-book ? he said one he found 
there. The book was handed to 
me, and I perceived it to be the 
book, or a similar one to that pro- 
duced. I satisfied myself that the 
prayer was not from the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and re- 
turned the book : I did not read 
the prayer through. 1 then asked 
the man his name, and by whose 
authority he came there to preach 
or pray ? He told me his name wa» 
'John May bee, and that he was 
the^e by th^ Commissioner's au- 
thority ; and that he (Maybee) 
wished to be a teacher of youth«v 
He said he prayed with the boys ; 
and I asked him, what he did 
when he had done pi^ftying f he 
said, that they then sang a liymn. 
— I then asked him what he did 
when they had done singing ? ad- 
ding, ** Then you preach ?'* he 
said, " No, I don't preach ; I 
read the Scriptures.'* I continued, 
" And then, when you have 
read the Scriptures, you expound 
and explain them ?" he said, 
" Yes, 1 do." I farther con- 
tinued, " How do you expound 
them ?" he repled, " I read the 
marginal notes and observations.'" 
I continued again, ** And you are 
very careful to expound them in a 
proper manner ;" he said, " Yes, 
I do ; for 1 make the study of the 
Scriptures my business at home." 
;i asked him what Bible he made 
use of? he said, Scttt's Bible; 
that it had a great many notes aud 
observations to it, and that he 
found it there proyided for him, 
with other books" Some conver* 
sation then took place between 
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myself and- the witness, Bowley, 
the tenor of which was consonant 
to the evidefice he has given. The 
CommissionW's office (vihere the 
meeting on the pth of June last 
took place) is in the Dock-yard in ' 
Porisea, in the borough of Port^ 
mouthy in the county of South- 
ampton» and is attached to the 
dwelliug-house of the Hon. G. 
Grey, the Commissioner of His 
Majesty's said Dock-yard. 

(The information was produced 
to Dr. Scott.) Is the signature 
— ** Henry Norris," your hand- 
writing? — No, surely not. 

Is it Henry Norris's (your 
clerk's) hand-writing ? — 1 do not 
know ; I should not suppose it 
was'. I do not know whose hand- 
writing it is. 

John * Breakes, one of the Boys, 
sworn. 

I am 13 years old September 
next ; I was at the Commissioner's 
Office 9th of June last, when Dr. 
Scott came in. I am a rope-house 
boy. IVIr. May bee and Mr. Bow- 
ley were there; there were none 
belonging to the Office, or to the 
Commissioner's household, then 
present ; the Commissioner's Of- 
fice-boy had charge of the office ; 
he is pot l6 ; he is about my 
size. There "were none present, 
besides Mr. Bowley and Mr. 
Maybee, who were l6 years of 
age, I am one of the Sunday 
School ; i attend, every Sunday, 
at Dr. Scott's Chapel, in the af- 
ternoon, and St. John's, or. some 
, ©ther Church, in the morning. 

The prosecution was here ciused. 

Mr. 'Minchin, being asked, if 
he had any thing fartlier to offer 
for the consideration of the Court, 
observed, it was a considerable 
difficulty in his mind, whether, af- 
ter the evidence the Court had 
heard from the Rev. Prosecutor's 
9«^i» wituesaesi iu support of the 



charge, he should address the 
Court. The Prosecutor had not 
gone any way to establish the 
charge laid in the Information* 
Could it be for a moment enter* 
tained, in. any mind, that an in- 
btitution, established for the bene- 
volent and highly praiseworthy 
purpose of teaching the childrea 
of the poor, should be construed 
into a Conventicle for seditious 
.purposes? and that, too, by his 
Hon. Client, who is entrusted by 
His Majesty's Government with 
the management of the largest na* 
val arsenal, and is allied to one of 
the first families in the kingdom'; 
a gentleman meriting the highest 
praises of .the best of men, and of 
every friend to social and domestic 
happiness. The malignity in the 
charge, indeed, must be so stronsr* 
]y fixed on the Prosecutor, that he 
need feel no other opprobrium 
than that which the Cour^t, by 
their sentence, . will cast upon 
him. It is so strongly marked, io 
the whole of his conduct, as not to 
require pointing out, nor of eluci- 
dating, to make the shaft fall the 
heavier; his own conscience must 
be to him an accuser. ' He ob- 
served, some huve. objected to the 
instruction of the lower classes, 
from an apprehension that it 
would lift them above their 
sphere, make them dissatisfied 
with their station iii life, and, by 
impairing the habits of subordina* 
tioii, endanger the tranquillity of 
the State ; an objection devoid 
surely of all force and validity.— 
It is pot easy to conceive in wfiat 
manner instructing rnen^in their 
duties can ptrompt them to ne- 
glect the duties they are taught; 
or how that enlargement of rea- 
son, which enables them to com- 
prehend the true grounds of au- 
thority and the obligation to obe- 
dience, should indispose them to 
pbey. Theudmirabie mecliauisio 
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of society, together with the sub- 
ordinatioD of ranks which is es* 
sential to its ^isbsistencey is surely 
Dot an elaborate imposture, which 
4he exercise of reason will detect 
and expos^e. The objection we 
have stated implies a reflection on 
the social order, equally impolitic 
invidious, and unjust. Nothing 
in reality renderb legitimate Go- 
vernment so insecure as extreme 
ignorance in the people. It is this 
which yields them an easy prey to 
seduction, makes thx*m tjie vic- 
tims of prejudice and false alarms, 
and so ferocious withal, that their 
interference in a time of public 
commotion is more to be dreaded 
than the eruption of a volcano. — 
The true prop of good Govern- 
ment is opinion; the perception, 
on the part of the subject of be- 
nefits .resulting from it; a settled 
cotiviction', in other words, of its 
being /a public good. Nothing 
can produce or maintain that opi- 
nion but knowledge, since opinion 
ifi a form of knowledge. Of ty- 
rannical and unlawful Govern- 
ments, indeed, the support isy2?ar, 
to which ignorance is as congenial 
as it is abhorrent from the genius 
of a free people. Look at the po- 
pular iusurrectioiis and massacres 
in France:— of what description 
ef persons were these ruffians com- 
posed, who, breaking forth like,i^ 
torrent, overwhelmed the mounds 
of lawful authority? Who were 
the cannibals that sported with 
the mangled carcasses and palpi- 
tating limbs of their murdered 
victims, and dragged them about 
with their teeth in the garden of 
the Thuilleries ? were they refined 
and initiated into these barbarities 
by the effort** of a too-potished 
education? No! they were the 
very scum of the populace, desti- 
tute of all moral culture, whose 
atrocity was only equalled by their 
'ignoraoce, as might well be ex« 



pected when the one was the legi- 
timate parent of the other, W ho 
are the persons who in every coun- 
try are most disposed to outrage 
and violence, but the most igno- 
rant and uneducated of the poor ? 
to which class also chiefly belong 
those unhappy beings who are 
doomed to expiate their crimes at 
the fatal tree ; few of whom, it has 
been recently ascertained, on ac- 
curate inquiry, are able to read, 
and the greater part of them desti- 
tute of all moral or religious prin- 
ciples. Instead of sanctioning pro- 
secutions like what the Reverend 
Doctor has now instituted, we 
ought to congratulate the nation 
on the extent of the efforts em- 
ployed, and the means set on foot 
for the improvement of the lower 
classes, and especially the children 
of the poor, in moral and religious " 
knowledge; from which we hope 
much good will accrue, pot only 
to the parties concerned, but to 
the kingdom at large. These arc 
the likeliest, or rather the only 
expedients, that can be^ adopted 
for forming a sound and* virtuous 
populace; and, if there be any 
truth in the figure, by which so- 
ciety is compared to a pyramid, it 
is on them its stability chiefly de- 
pends ; the elaborate ornament at 
the top will be a wretched com- 
pensation for the want of solidity 
in the lower part of the struicture. 
These are not the times in which 
it is safe for a nation to repose on 
the lap of Ignorance. If there 
ever were a season .when public 
tranquillity ^as insured by the ab- 
sence of knowledge, that season 
is past. The convulsive state of 
the world will not permit unthink- 
ing; Stupidity to sleep, without 
being a|>palled by phantoms, and 
shaken by terrors, to which Rea- 
son, who defines her objects, and 
limits her apprehensions by the 
tcalrty of things, is a stranger. 
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tevery thing in tlie condition of 
11)^1 nkind announces the approach 
of some great crisis, for which no- 
thing can prepare us but the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, probity, and 
the fear ot God. While the world 
is impelled with such violence in 
opposite directions> while a spirit 
oi* giddiness and revolt is shed up- 
on the nations, and the seeds of 
mutation are so thickly sown, the 
improvement of the mass of the 
people will be our grand security ; 
in the neglect of which, the polite- 
ness, the refinement, and the 
knowledge, . accumulated in the 
higher orders, weak and unpro- 
tected, will be exposed to immi- 
nent danger, and perish like a 
garland in the grasp of popular 
fury. The Learned Gentleman 
then went into an historical ac- 
count of the times when the Act of 
Parliament, under which the pre- 
sent charge had been preferred, 
was passed; pointing out its in- 
tolerant and despicable spirit; 
how it was viewed by Rapin, 
Hume, Bishop Burnet, and other 
wiiters of that day ; and demon- 
strated the absolute absurdity of 
of its ever bemg supposed to be 
intended as a penal statute in a 
case like the present one. He con- 
cluded a very able, lucid, and 
argumentative / speech, with ex- 
pressing his perfect confidence in 
what would be the verdict given 
from the Bench. 

The Mayor observed, this im- 
portant question having under- 
gone a legal discussion, it now 
became his duty, from the situa- 
tion he had the honour to fill, to 
decide upon it. He observed, he 
found the title of the Act, toge- 
ther with the preamble and its ge- 
neral tenor, an Act to preveiit Se- 
ditious Conventicles ; and was no 
doubt a very proper Act ia the 
▼OL. z. 



times in which it was passed ; but 
he would ask. Do Seditious Con- 
venticles exist now? Or will any 
rtian charge tha Defendant wiih 
establishing Conventicles fur sedi- 
tious purposes ? What then is the 
object of this seminary ? It was 
proved, he said, by every witness 
that had bc>jn examined, to, be a 
Sunday School ; whe»e the illi- 
terate and the indigent, the father- 
less and the fiiendlesf*, are in- 
structed in the Bible — me taught 
the sum of all religion, their duty 
to Gopt and man. — Is not, he ob- 
served, such H benevolent fnsti- 
tutioii entitled to the highest 
praise ? Nay, more, is it not a 
God- like attribute ? the author of 
it following the example, tracing 
the steps, of our Great Redeemer ! 
he found no difficulty in deter-^ 
mining the case — he did not feel 
it necessary even to consult with 
his worthy Colleague^. The fActs 
carried conviction iiome tp his 
mind and heart.— -TlieMayor con- 
cluded by emphatically ^tating, 
that, whatever might be the ulte- 
rior result (should any be sought 
for) of this case, he could appeal 
to the highest tribunal for his de- 
cision-^the testimony of his 'own 
conscience. — Upon this ground he 
rested his decision and his de- 
fence. 

The Defendant was Acquitted, 
and the Prosecutor withdrew the 
information against the Honoura- 
ble George Grey, for having, as 
charged, wittingly and willingly 
suffered an unlawful Assembly to 
be held at bis office. 

The interest of the case pro- 
duced the fullest and most re- 
spectable Court ever known, who 
could not refrain from expressing, 
by acclamation, their admiration 
of the sentiments expressed by the 
Mayor. 
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Tabular Vieir of the Wars in which this Country has been engaged 
since the Revolution; 
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MAltQUIS PB IsA FAYfiTTE. 

Some Account of an Attempt made 
by Batman^ a Hanoverian^ andr 
Mr. Francis Huger^ an Ameri'^ 
cany to liberate M, de la Fayette 
from his Confinement in the Cas^ 
ile of Olmutzy I794. 

{This interesting Narrative was drawn 
up by the writer froiQ personal commnni- 
nations with Mr. Huger. We pledge oar- 
selves for its autlrenticity. The brief ac- 
count contained in the Appendix to Segar*s 
History of Frederick "WiHiani II. is very 
inaccurate. — Edin» Ann,Reg,f^r 1800.] 

Amongst the many extraordi- 
nary characters, which the event- 
ful times we live in have produced 
to the notice of the worl<^ no 
man has undergone greater vicis« 
situdes of fortoae than La Fa- 
yette* At one time we behold 
him tearing himself from the fas- 
iciriations of the most licentious 
Court in Europe, braving the ele» 
ments for the cause of liberty un- 
der the banners of Wa'shington ; 
^— at another^ sowing the seeds x)f 
liberty in his native country, idol- 
ized by an enthusiastic populace, 
und raised to the chief command 
cf his emancipated countrymen; 
— • then proscribed and hunted by 
those associates who no longer 
stood in need of his assistance ;-^ 
a fughive in a foreign land, obliged 
to seek an asylum amoigst iiis 
enemies ;> — and, lastly, seized as 
a traitor, and delivered i^p to the 
Emperor of Germany 5 who, rci- 
garc)ing him as 'one of the chief 
instruments of the insulting de- 
gradation and subsequent death 
of the Royal Family of France, 
ordered him into close confine- 
ment in the Castle at Olmut^, — 
Compassion for his fate drew pe- 
titions ^rom all quarters for his re- 
lease. The Emperor was inexor- 
able, and Fayette had dra-gged on 
two miserable years in his solitary 
prisoU| when a stranger and a fo« 



reigner stepped forward from pure 
motives of compassion, and aH 
anxious wish to be of service to a 
man who had so siy^nalized him- 
self in the cause of liberty. Bal- 
mao was a Hanoverian by birth* 
young, active, intrepid, and in- 
telligent. He repaired alone and 
on foot to Olmutz, to gain such 
information as might euable him 
to judge of the best means to exe- 
cute the purpose be had in view, 
to assist Fayette in making his es- 
cape from the power ef Austria* 
He soon found, that, without an 
able coadjutor, the diiSculties 
which presented themselves were 
insurmountable* He was forced^ 
therefore, for the present, to 
abandon his design until he should 
be so fortunate as to find a mau 
equally zealous with himself, and 
with ability sufficient to execute 
the hazardous plan he had formed. . 
Accident threw in his way the per- 
son in the world best suited to the 
enterprize by nature and educa«i 
tion. At Vienna; lie entered into 
the society of young Americans, 

. among whom he thought most 
likely, from their veneration for 
the character of Fayette, to dare 
such an undertaking. He soon 
singled out one, to whom,' after 
proper precautions, he impartt^d 
his secret. Huger entered into 
and adopted his schemes with all 
the keenness of youth, and that 

. enthusiastic enterprize peculiar to 
the inhabitants of the new world. 

Francis Huger was the tnon of 
Colonel Huger, of Charlestown, 
South Carolina, who lost his life 
in the service of his country 
against the British troops on the 
walls of the town, when besieged 
by General Prevost^ The year 
before his death, he had retired to 
a small island off the Charles- 
town bar, with his family, for the be- 
nefit of sea-bathing. There hap» 
pened one evenin g a violent storm, 
the report q{ cannon was heard Hi 1^ 
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distaoce; concluding^ the firing 
came from Britisfi ships, then 
cruising in those seas, it was ne- 
cessary to avoid giviiigr suspicion 
that the island was inhabited.-^ 
A bout midnight, a knocking at the 
dbor of the cottage obliged Co- 
lonel Huger to open it. Two per- 
sons appeared, who, in a foreign 
accent, informed hio) that their 
ship had been driven on-shore by 
the violence of the wind* and the 
crew had dispersed themselves over 
the island in search of assistance. 
Tliey were hospitably received, 
and provided with such necessaries 
as they most 8too4in need oil — 
When the strangers were made 
acquainted with the quality of 
t!»eir host, and his political prin- 
ciples, they made themselves and 
tlie object of ihtir voyage known 
to him. ,The one was the Mar- 

- qui^ de la Fayette, then about 
. eighteen) and the other an eldeily 
geii-emaii, a Chevalier de St. 
jl,ouis, who, like another Mentor, 
had followed the fortunes of the 
young Telemachus. " They be- 
held, (they said,) with indigna- 
tion, the tyranny the inhiibitants 
of Nprth America laboured under 
from thevmotber-country ; and, 
animated with the tiue spirit of 
liberty, they were resolved to 
espouse the cau^e of the Con- 
gress, and either partake with 
. them the happiness of emanci- 
paiion, or ^perish with them in 
the glorious effort," -— / Co- 
lonel Huger qi^iitted the island 
with his gues^t^, and, repairing 
to head-quarters, introduced them 
to General Washington, who gave 
each of them a command in the 
continental army. Francis Hu- 
ger was only four years old when 
this happened, but the adventure 
remained deeply impressed on his 
memory ; and, though he had ne- 
. ver seen Fayette since, yet he felt 
the greatest attachment to his per- 

' son, and the highest admiration 
of his actions: — with ai dour, there- 



fore, he participated in Batman's 
scheme for the release of his fa-« 
ydunte hero. 

Thus agreed, they hcgkti their 
Operations. It was necessary to 
conduct themselves with caution, 
for the Austrian police was vigi'^ 
lant, and particularly jealous of 
strangers, Huger pretended ill- 
heath, and Balman gave himself 
out for a physician, who, on thajt 
account, travelled with him. — r- 
They bought three of the best 
horses they could find, and with 
one servant set forward on a tour* 
After travelling many weeks, stay- 
ing some time at different places, 
the better to conceal their pur- 
pose, and to confirm the idea that 
curiosity was the motive of their 
journey, they at leivgth reached 
Olmutz. — After viewing every 
thing in the town, they walked 
into the castle to see the fortifica- 
tions, made themselves acquaint-^ 
ed with the jailor; and, having 
desired permission to walk within 
the Castle the next day, they re- 
turned to their lodging. They 
repeated their visits frequently, 
each time conver>ing familiarly 
with the jailor, and aoiiietimes 
making him little presents. By 
^degrees they gained his confi- 
dence, and one day, as if by ac- 
cident, asked him what prisoner* 
he had under his care. He mea- 
tioded the name of Fayette ; with-, 
out discovering any surprize, they 
expressed a curiosity to know how 
he passed his time, and what in-* 
dulgencegf he enjoyed ; — they were 
informed that he was strictly con- 
fined, but WHS {>eimitted to take 
exercise without the walls with 
proper attendants, and, besides, 
was allowed the use of books, and 
pen, ink, and paper. They said, 
that, as they had -some new pub- 
lications with them, it might add 
to his amusement if they were to 
lend them to him, and desired 
to know if they might) make the 
offer. The jailor said, he thougli^ 
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there could be no objection, pro- 
vided the books "were delivered 
open to him (the jailor), so that 
he might ^e there was nothing 
improper in their contents. With 
this caution they complied, and 
the same evening sent a book and 
a note to the jailor, addressed to 
Fayette, written in French; who, 
though he did not understand 
that language, (as It afterwards 
appeared,} yet did not suspect 
any treachery^ where every thing 
was conducted so' openly. The 
note contained apologies for the 
liberty they had taken ; but, as 
they wished iw any way to* contri- 
bute to his happine!!s, they hoped 
he would aUeiitively read the book 
they had sent, and if any passages 
in, it particularly engaged his no- 
tice, they begged he would let 
them know his opinion. He re* 
ceived the note, and, finding it 
was not expressed in the usual 
mode of complementary letters, 
conceived more was mt^ant than 
met the eye. He therefore care- 
fully perused the book, and found 
in certain places words written 
with a pencil, which, being put 
together, acquainted him with the 
names, qualities, and designs, of 
the writers, and requiring bis sen- 
timents before they should proceed 
any farther. He returned the 
book, and with it an open note, 
thanking them, and adding, that 
he highly approved of, and was 
much charmed with its contents. 

Having thus begun a corresf- 
pondence, seldom a day elapsed 
but open notes passed between 
them, some of which the jailor 
shewed to persons who could read 
^em ; but, as nothing appeared 
that could create any suspicion, 
the correspondence was permitted. 
Their plan being at length ar- 
i^anged, the particulars were writ- 
ten with lemon juice, and on the 
father side of the paper a letter of 
ipquiries after Fayette's health. 



concluding with these words, — • 
** Qvand vous aurez lu ce biilet^ 
mettez h VLwJ'en" (instead of dans 
lefeu). By holding the paper to 
the fire, the letters appeared, and 
he was made acquainted with 
every arrangement they had made. 
The day following was fixed upoa 
to put the plan «n execution.— 
The City of Olmutz is situated 
about thirty miles from the fron- 
tiers of Silesia, in the midst of « 
plain, which, taking the town at 
its centre, extends three milea 
each way. The plain is bounded 
by rising ground, covered with 
bushes and broken rocks ; so that 
a man standing on the walls might 
distinctly see every thing that 
passed on the plain. Sentineia 
were placed for the purpose of 
giving an alarm when any prisoner 
was attempting to escape, and alt 
people were ordered to assist in 
retaking hj:n ; great rewards were 
likewise due to the person who 
arrested a prisoner. It seemed, 
therefore, scarcely possible. to suc- 
ceed in such an attempt. Aware 
of these difRculiies, Batman and 
Huger were not intimidated, but 
took their measures with the great- 
er caution. 

Under pretence that his health 
required air and exercise', Fayette 
had obtained permission to ride 
out upon the plain every day inaa 
open cabriolet, accompanied by 
an officer, and attended by aa 
armed soldier, who mounted be- 
hind by way of guard. During 
tliese excursions, he had gained 
the confidence of the officer so far, 
that, when the carriage was at a 
distance frop^ the walls, they used 
to quit it and walk together. 

The plan determined on was 
this: — Balman and Huger we^e to 
ride out of town on horseback, 
the latter leading a third horse; at 
neither of them knew Fayette, a 
signal was agreed upon at their 
meetings Fayette was to endea- 
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vottr te gain as gfreata dtstaoce 
as possible from the town, aud, as 
usual, to quit the carriage with 
the officer, and draw him imper* 
ceptibly as far frxNn it ae be could 
«rithout exciting his suspicions, --^ 
The two friends Were then to ap* 
proach* and, if necessary > to 
orerpower the officer, mount Fa* 
yette upon the horse Huger led, 
and ride away full speed to Bau- 
^tropp, fifteen reives distant, where 
• chaise and horses awaited to 
convey them to Trappaw, the 
nearest town within the Prussian 
dominions, about thirty miles 
from Olniutz, where they would 
l>e safe from pursuit. In the 
morning, Hue^r sent liis trusty 
aervant to endeavour to learn the 
l^recise time that, Fayette left the 
Castle^ After a tedious delay, 
he returned, and told them that the 
carriage had just passed the gates. 
With agitated hearts they set out ; 
•— having gained the plain, they 
could perceive no carriage:— they 
lode slowly on till they kad nearly 
feacbed the woody countr}^ but 
atil 1 BO carriage appeared • A lar m« 
cd lest some unforeseen accident 
abould have led to a discovery, 
tbey hesitated ; but, recollecting 
that their motions might be dis^ 
tinctty seen from the walls, they 
fetraced their steps, and had ar- 
rived at a short distance from the 
iowB, when they beheld the long- 
wished-for cabtiolet, with two 
|»erso<i8 in it, one in the Austrian 
uniform, and a musqueteer mount- 
<»d behind. On passing* they 
^ave the pre-ooneerted sigfial, 
vkhich was returned, and the car- • 
riage moved on. They <^ntinuied 
their ride towards the town, then 
turned, aiid slowly followed the 
carriage. They loitered, in order 
to give Fayette time to execute 
his part of the agreement. They 
observed the two gentlemen de- 
scend from the carriage, and walk 
from it arm-in-arm. They ap* 



proached gradually, and, percei* 
viiig that Fayette and the officer ap-- 
peared to be engaged in Earnest 
conversation about the officer's 
sword, which Fayette had at the 
time in his hand, they thought 
this the farourabla moment, and 
put spurs to' their bofses. The 
noise of their approach alarmed 
the officer, who, turning round, 
and, seeing two horsemen coming 
up full gallop, he hastened to 
join the cabriolet, pulling Fayette 
with him ;— ^finding resistance, he 
endeavoured to gain possessi^^n of 
his sword, and a struggles ensued, 
Huger arrived at this moment ; — 
f* You are free, (said he,) seize 
this horse, and fortune be our 
guide." — He had scarcely ^pokei^ 
when the gleam of the son upon 
the bkde of the sword, startled 
tha horse, he broke the bridlei 
and fled precipitately across the 
plain. Balman rode after to en^ 
deavour to take him. Meantime 
'Huger, with a gallantry and ge- 
nerosity seldom equalled, but ne-^ 
ver excelled, insisted on Fayette's, 
mounting his horse, and making 
all speed to the place of rendez« 
vous, — ** Lose no time,-r~the alarm 
is given,— ^the peasants are assem-* 
bUng, — save yourself." Fayette 
mounted. his horse, left Huger on 
foet,'and Was soon out of sight, 
Balman had in vain pursued the 
frightened horse, and perceiving 
he had taken the road tp the town, 
gave up the chace, and returned 
to Huger, who got up behind him, 
and they galloped away together. 
They had not gone far, when the 
horse, unequal to such a burthen, 
stumbled and fell, and Balmau 
was so bruised with the fat], that 
with difficulty he could rise from 
the ground. The gallant Huger 
assisted his friend upon the horse, 
and again forgetting all selfish 
considerations, desidered him to 
follow and assist Fayette, and 
leave him to make his escape -oft 
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foot> which he said he could ea- 
sily do» as he was a good ramier^ 
. «nd the woody couuiry was clo$e 
at hand. Balman with relqctance 
consented. Upon the approach 
f)f the horsemen, the soldier who 
had remained with the cabriolet, 
in^teiid of coming to the assist- 
ance of the officer, ran back to 
the town ; but, long before he ar- 
rived, the alarm was given, for 
the whole of the transaction had 
been observed from the walls : — 
the cannon fired, and the coun- 
try was raised. Balman easily 
evaded his pursuers, by telling 
them he was hirostlf in pursuit. 
Huger was not so fortunate, — he 
had been marked by a party who 
never lost sight of him ; yet hia 
Planters, being on foot like him- 
self, he mighi have reached the 
covert, had they not been join«d 
by others who were fresh in the 
chase; — they gained ground upon 
him, and at the very moment he 
had reached a place where he 
hoped he m^ght rest awhile, quite 
exhausted with fatigue and breath** 
less, he sunk to the earth, and a 
peasant came up, — he offered him 
his purse to assist his escape ; the 
Austrian snatched the money with 
one hand, and seized him with 
the other, calling to his compa- 
nions to come to his help. Re- 
sistance was vain, and the intrepid 
Huger was conveyed back to Ol- 
inutz in triumph, inwardly con- 
soling himself with the glorious 
idea, that he had been the cause 
of rescuing from tyranny and mi- 
sery a man he esteemed one of the 
first characters upon earth. — He 
was shut up in a dungeon of the 
^astle as a state-prisoner. 

Meanwhile, Fayette took the 
road he was directed, and^ Arrived 
without any obstacle at" a small 
town about teu miles from Ol- 
routz ; here the road divided ; -^ 
thftt leading to Trappaw lay to 
the right, and he uafortunately 



took the left. He had scarcely left 
the town, when perceiving the 
road turning too much to the lef^^ 
he suspected he had mistaken his 
way, and inquired of a person he 
met the way to Bautropp. The 
man, eyeing him with a look of 
curiosity, at length told him he 
had missed his way, but directe<i 
him to take another, which he said 
would sooff lead him right. This 
man, Croqi Fayette's appearance, « 
his horse in a foam, his foreign 
accent, and the inquiries he made, 
suspected him to be a prisoner 
making his escape; he therefore 
directed him a road, which, by a 
circuit, led him back to the town» 
ran himself to the Magistrate, and 
told him his suspicions; so that 
when Fayette thought himself 
upon the point of regaining the 
road which would soon secure his 
retreat, he found himself sur- 
rounded.by a guard of armed men^ 
who, regardless of his protests^ 
tions, conveyed him to the Magis- 
trate. He was, however, so col- 
lected, that he gave the most 
plausible answers to the interroga- 
tions that 'were put. to him : he 
said he was an Officer of Excise 
belonging to Trappaw, and that 
having friends at Olmutz, he had 
been there upon a visit; had been 
detained there by indispositioa 
longer than he intended, and, *^ 
his time of leave of absence whs 
expired, he was hastening back, 
and begged he might not be de- 
tained, for if he did not reach 
Trappaw that day, he was afraid 
his absence might be noticed, and 
he should lose his office. The Ma- 
gistrate was so much prepossessed 
in his favour by this account,, and* 
by the readiness of his answers to 
every question, that he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied, and was. 
going to dismiss him, when the 
door of an inner roocn opened, and 
a young man entered with paptrs 
for the Magisstfate to sign. Whll^ 
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tMs was doing*, tfie "fouhg man fix- 
ed his eyes upon Fttyettey and im-^ 
inediaUlj whispered the Magis- 
trate :— t'* Who do you say he i» ?" 
— " The General la Fayette*"— 
*^ How do you know him?" — "I 
was present when the General was 
delivered up by the Prussiails tp 
the Austriaiis at ■ ' ■ ' ; this is 
the. man^ i cannot be mistaken." 

Fayette entreated to be heard. 
The Magistrate told him it was 
useless for him to speak ; he must 
consent immediately to be convey- 
ed to Olmutz, and his identity 
would then be ascertained. Dis- 
mayed and confounded, he sub- 
mitted to his hard fate, was car- 
ried back to Ulmutz, and the 
same day, which rose to him with 
the fairest prospects of happiness 
.and liberty, beheld him at 'the 
close of it plunged in still deeper 
misery and imprisonment,-;*Bal- 
man, having eluded the search of 
his pursuers, arrived at the place 
where the chaise had been ordered 
to wait their coming. Finding it 
still there, and yet no appearance 
of Fayette, he foreboded miscliief. 
—With as much patience as he 
could command, he remained till 
evening, not yet giving up all hopes 
of a fortunate issue to their 'ad»ven- 
ture. He dismissed the chaise, 
however, and made a circuitous 
journey, in hopes his friends might 
have escaped by a different route; 
but could gain no information 
whatever; till, on the third day, 
a rumour of Fayette ^having; been 
retaken in attempting his escape, 
dissipHted his hopes; and, anxi- 
ous to learn the truth, he took the 
road to Olmutz. He soon was 
told the melancholy tale, with the 
addition, that his friend Hnger had 
scared a similar fate. In despair at 
having been the primary cause of 
his misfortune, and determining to 
share it with him, he voluntarily 
surrendered himself, and was com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Castle. 
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Thus, by a train tA mdj^t itnto-* ' 
ward accidents, which no pru-» . 
dence could foresee or guard 
against, failed a plan so long me- 
ditated, and so skilfully project- 
ed< The Reader's attention must 
now be confined chiefly to Huger^ 
the detail of whose sufferings the 
writer is better acquainted with 
than those of Batman, having 
been informed of them by him-* 
self. The day after his ent^alice 
into the Castle, Huger received 
notice from the jailor to prepare 
foran examination before the Chief 
Magistrate of the city* As he 
was not conscious of having com» 
mitted any very heinous rrime, he 
was under no apprehensions for his 
life ; but expected tliat, after he 
had told his story, and declared the 
motive ^ his actions, his Judge 
might subject him to some slight 
punishment, perhaps a short im- 
prisonment ; what then was his 
amazement, when he heard him- 
self accused of having eatered into 
a conspiracy against the Austrian 
Government. 

The examination was carried on 
by means of an interpreter, a young 
man of a benign aspect, who seem- 
ed to compassionate his situation* 
and who, when he gave suoh an- 
swers as he thought might tend to 
hurt his cause, made him repeat 
his answers, softening their im- 
port^ assuring him that he knew 
he did not exactly expi^ss himself 
in proper terms, and desiring him 
to recollect whether he did not 
mean to answer in such and sucK 
a manner. Huger saw his good 
ii^tentions, and determined to re- 
ly on his judgement, especially af-* 
ter he had heard him say, in a low 
voice, «' I am yourfriend." After 
this, and many subsequent ex- 
aminations, the Magistrates in- 
formed him he must not expect 
pardon, but advised him to pre- 
,pHre for the worst. This exhorta- 
tion, 80 often repeated, began to 
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have sJome effect upon him, and/ 
cousideting he ^as in the power of 
an absolute Monarch, who«e will 
^as superior to law, he could not 
fcbake off gome melan<:holy pre- 
sages, Ris [)}ace of confinement 
was a loathsome dungeon, with- 
out light; he was fed with the 
coarsest food, chained to the floor 
during the night; his own clothes 
taken from him, and ot lie resent 
him^hat had already been worn by 
many an Hufortunate prisoner. — 
Thus he dragged on the first three 
mon|:h8 of his continement. After 
that time he was removed to a bet- 
ter room, intq which glimmered a 
borrowed light; better clothes and 
mojre wholesome fucnl were given 
hiti), and his circumstances in 
every respect improved. But still 
he was uncertain as to his fate, 
and the jailor was the only human 
being who visited him. One day 
he was surprised with the appear- 
ance of his young friend the inter- 
preter, Mr. VV .* Nothing 

"could exceed hit* joy at once more 
beholding a kindly human face. 
He informed Kfuger tfiat the Court 
of Austria had believed that all 
the garrison of Olmutz had been 
engaged in the conspiracy ; that 
many people had been arrested 
upon suspicion; for, it could not 
he believed that two such young 
men aa He and Balman could liave 
formed and executed so daring a 
plan without the rttd of others; but- 
$8 no proofs had h tberto appeared, 
it was determined to bring them 
shortly to trial, and for that pur- 
pose lawyers were to be sent from 
Vienna to assist the Magistrates of 
the city. Hu^er now for the first 
time learned the complete failure 
of their scheme, and that Balman 
was under the same roof with him. 
— However sad the reflection was, 
that bis friend's sufferings equal- 

♦ The initials only of this eatccllent 
man's name are given, for necessary and 
•bvious reasons. 
VOL. X. 



led his own, yet he could not ^- 
press the Joy he felt at being so 
near him. Soon after, he discp- 
vered that he inhabited the room 
above him. Thenceforward his 
treatment was much leiis rigorous ; 
even the jailor, who till latc^ly had 
observed a profound silence, re- 
laxed His caution, and came fre- 
quently to visit him; and thoujfh 
a man pf few words, yet, as Iws pre- 
sence broke the dreary solitude, 
he felt happy whejiever he made 
bis appearance. Many were the 
experiments he tried \o hold a 
communication with Balman, and 
at length he succeeded. 

He discovered that the window 
which threw a borrowed light into 
his cell served likewise to throw 
light into that oF Balman. He 
picked a piece of lime from the 
wall, and with it scratched a few 
words upon a black silk-handker- 
chief he wor*i about his neck ;* 
then fixing it upon a stick, he 
climbed up the side of the room, 
and raised the stick as near the 
common window as he could, till 
it hud attracted the attention of 
Balman, who, after many efforts, 
made Himself master of it, and re- 
turned an answer by the same me-v 
thod. Delighted with having over- 
come this difficulty, they never 
suffered a day to pass without 

some comniuuication. ToW 

they were indebted for the means 
of rendering their situation still 
more comibrtablt, by engaging 
the jailor's wife in their interest; a 
few presents, and now and then a 
small piece of money, induced her 
secretly to bring them books, 
food, wine, and warmer clothes ; 
and at length to procure a meet- 
ing between the two friends ; at 

^ There is a difficulty attending the 
mode of communication here described, 
for V hich we do not pretend to account. 
The writer of the article seems in this in- 
stance to have taken down Mr. Uugei's 
relatipn iriaocurateJy. — £)oitoiu 
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first ehort, but, by dejjrees become 
more hard}', tljey were permitted 
to pass gome part of every day to- 
gether. The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter written by Huger 
to a near friend and relation, 
which, as it describes his situa- 
tion and feelings in a forcible 
xaanner, ought not to be omit- 
ted :— 

** I am equally ignorant hdw 
this afiair may have oeen repre- 
sented, or what may be thought 
in these times of an attempt to de- 
liver M . de la Fayette. The mo- 
tives, which, however, induced 
me to engage in it cannot be 
judged by those who examine all 
similar euterprizes according to 
their success or failure; believe 
mO', it was neither unreasonably 
undertaken, nor rashly executed, 
but failed from accidents which 
prudence could not foresee. To 
the naoi'tification of a failure were 
added the miseries of a^ prison, 
which, in Austria, -exceed any 
thing known in England. In a 
small room^ just long enough for 
my bed of straw, with eight-pence 
a day for my support; at night 
chained to the ground, and with- 
out books or light, I passed the 
first three months of my captivity. 
After this time my situatibn be- 
came gradually better ; but I was 
not allowed to write to my friends, 
to be delivered from my chains, or 
permitted the smallest intercourse 
with the world, till a fortnight be- 
fore my release. 

" III fruch a situation, the con- 
sciousness alone of having <jone 
nothing dishonest or dishonoura- 
ble could afford that internal sa- 
tisfaction, and inspire that stern 
patience, necessary to support 
calmly so sudden and severe a 
reverse of fortune ; but it has coii- 
vinced me, that a mind at peace 
with itself can in no situation be 
unhappy. Daily habit also soon 
removed the unpleasant sensa* 



trons excited by di^ngreeable and 
unaccustomed objects, and the 
mind, which no power can re- 
strain, will always derive consola- 
tion from hope, and rarely want 
some subject to be actively em- 
ployed upon. My friend and 
companion, Mr. Batman, was in 
the same house; and our etForts 
to establish some cdn»munication, 
or to procure a momentary inter- 
view, afforded exercise for inven- 
tion; and, in proportion to the 
difficulty of effecting our wishes, 
the smallest success rewarded 
days of projects and expectation* 
I once also found means to dis- 
engage myself from my chains,, 
and . felt an emotion beyond the 
power of words to describe. The 
slave, liberated by the bounty 
of his master, experiences nothing 
similar to it ; he feels obligation 
for a favour conferred ; but a per- 
son formerly free, breaking the 
chain of tyranny and oppression^ 
has the double enjoyment of over- 
coming his enemy, and regaining 
his liberty by his own exertions* 
Mine was but ideal, for I was 
still surrounded with walls and 
sentinels ; it was an event which 
might be of such consequence that 
I did not permit the reality to in- 
terrupt the' happiness it afforded 
me : and I probably felt more eii- 
joyment at that moment, than ia 
general one half of the world ever 
experienced in their lives, even 
those possessing freedom, wealth,, 
and friends. My long captivity 
has not then been wholly misera- 
ble, nor without some pleasure." 

At length, at the end of seven 
months, they were informed that 
the Crown-Lawyers were arrived. 
The Government by this time was 
satisfied that the attempt to \if 
berate Fayette was planned inde- 
pendently by two adventurers, and 
that it was not a plot laid by the 
secret agents of France, in which 
the garrison of Olmutz nt least 
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was concerned, if it were not mor^ 
widely extended ; and upon their 
Irial, the sole fact "of having* at- 
tempted to rescue a State Prisoner 
was alleged against them. 

The fact being proved, they 
were remanded to their prison-, to 
await the sentence which was to 
be prohounced againsC them by 
the Supreme Magistrate. They 
were now, however, permitud 
every indulgence but liberty. It 
was some days before they heard 

from W , and when he came, 

they were astonished and confound- 
ed to hear firom him that their 
punishment was intended to be 
imprisonment for. life. He, bow^ 
ever, consoled them by hinging, 
that if they could by any means 
procure money, this sentence 
might be clianged to one much 
lees severe, as it remained with 
'the Magistrate to pass what sen- 
tence he thought proper,' or eveii 
to release them entirely. jBalman 
had no fortune, and as. Huger 
had no credit in Austria, it would 
be a long time before he could re- 
ceive a remittance from London. 

W , their guardian angel, 

promised to do all he could for 
them. 

In the vicinity of Olmuta re- 
sided a Russian Nobleman, of 
most polished manners, joined to 
the greatest benevolence of hearts 
IVith him W enjoyed a per- 

fect intimacy and friendship; they 
were congenial souls. W ■ ^ ■ had 
made him acquainted with the 
whole of their story ; through him 
he had been able to administer so 
frequently to their comfort ; dnd 
be udw nobly offered to advance 
them whatever money they might 
vraut to accomplish their release^ 
and to- defray their expenses to 
Hamburgh. Having thus re- 
moved the greatest difficulty, his 
next care wa:» to sound the senti- 
ments of the Magistrate. This he 
€«uld easily effect, as, in the ca- 



pacity of Interpreter, he had con- 
stant communication withhinj.-*" 
He soon discerned that the Ma-* 
gistrate was not averse to hid 
Speaking in their favour; and, 
when he artfully insinuated that* a 
large reward wouid certainly at* 
tend his declaring himself inclined 
to pardon, he found he was lis- 
tened to with more attention.—* 
Having gained this point, he very 
soon came loan eclaircissement.— ^ 
The Magistrate made an exorbi- 
tant demand ; W"* ■ said it was 

useless for him to go to the prisoners 
with such terms, and, as he knew 
exactly the state of their finances^ 
he could at once mention what 
they had te give, and there fbrfe 
the utmost he could expect.— 
This sum was fifty piece?. H^ 
refused to comply for less than a 
hundred. In answer to this, 

W desired him to consider, 

that iif he delayed his determina- 
tion he might lose his prize alto- 
getlfbr, for that great interest was 
making at Vienna for the releasfe 
of the prisoners, which he had no 
doubt would succeed, as, amongst 
others, the English and Ameri- 
can Ambassadors had exerted 
themselVes in their favour. This 
ttpri^A^, Ma gist rate at last yielded 
to the impulse of avarice, and 
agreed that, if the prisoners would 
send hitri the money before they 
leftthte prison^ they should be re- 
leased the iiext day. To this he 
answered, that they were so dis* 
trustf ul of all about them, that lie 
was certain they would riither 
await the result of the petition at 
Vienna, than. part with their little 
stock of money at an uncertainty; 
but added, that he himself would 
become their security, and be. an- 
swerable to him for the money in 
case they did not pay it. To this 
he agreed, and 'W was au- 
thorized to negotiate with the pri- 
soners. All matters being soon 
settled, the term of thtir impri- 
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sonment was first fixed at fourteen 
years, then shortened to seven, 
soon after lo one, then to a mouth, 
and lastly to a week ; at the ex- 
piration of which they were relf ased 
from prison. They immediately 
repaired to the house of the Ma-- 
jgistrate to return him thanks for 
the many indulgences he had al- 
lowed them, and upon shaking 
hands with him at parting, tiie 
stipulated sum was put into his 
hands. It is not to be supposed 
they made a long stay at OUnutz; 
no longer than was necessary to 
pour out their grateful acknow- 
ledgements to the Russian Noble- 
man, and, above all, to the No- 
ble-minded, generous W- - - r , to 
whose kindness they owed all the 
icom torts they had experienced in 
prison, and to wl^ose friendly and 
humane exe'rtiems tht'y were ulti- 
mately indebted for their libera- 
tion. M. de la Fayette, the un- 
fortunate cause of their distresses, 
remained wi confinement till the 
close of the 3 ear 1797* when, upon 
a peace taking place between Au- 
stria and France, he was released 
at the request of the French Ge- 
neral Buonaparte, 



Since the above was written, a 
letter has been received by Mr. 
Huger from M. de la Fayette, of 
which the following is a transla- 
tion, which forms a very, proper 
supplement to theilbove account.* 

" My ^t>EAE. Huger. — Here 
is the friend whom you had'so ge- 
nerously undertaken, so humane- 
ly attiempted, to rescue from cap- 
tivity, and whose panting heart, 
at the moment of our restoration 
to liberty and life, hastens to offer 
you the tribute of an inexpressible 
and boundless gratitude. What 
you have done for me, ihe man- 
ner in which you have done it, 

* No date appears to this letter, in the 
ropy- transmitted to us for .publica^ion.*- 
JbPiToa: 



bind me to you'by everlasting tie? 
of admiration and love ; your suf- 
ferings, and your dang**rs, sup- 
ported with BO much fortitude an4 
intrepidity of soul, did not find io 
me^a steadiness equal to yours ; 
and amidst the horrors of ai| 
anxiety, which it had been for- 
bidden to alleviate, 1 was, from 
the day of your confinement to that 
of your delivery, so cruelly tor- 
tured, that 1 very nearly came to 
the point of losing my life ; it was 
probably saved by the blessed 
news of your having been set at 
liberty, which I had the good for-* 
tune to hear in spite of the in- 
famousi orders to prevent me. Iri 
vain would I endeavour to describe 
what I felt at the happy intelli- 
gence. How barbarously they 
have treated you, my admirable 
friend ! I am much afraid your 
sufferings during that period may 
have had an effect upon you^ 
health ; I entreat you to let me 
hear all the particulars of your 
welfare, for which I feel so deeply 
interested. 1 wish I might be aU 
lowed to talk over with you many 
details of our enterprize, and witb 
heartfelt admiration and gratitude 
acknowledge the generoiis, gal- 
lant, and self-forgetting part 3'ou 
had in it. To get away before I 
saw you on horseback was impossi-, 
ble, nor could I help returning to- 
wards you, when, by your not 
coming up, I suspected an acci-^ 
dent. I then thought, that while 
I had turned back in search of 
you, you hvn\ goiMB forwards ; and, 
although it would have been bet- 
ter^for me to have been out of'lh'e 
Austrian dominionsr, in order to 
exchange myself for my former 
captiye-deliverers, yet, had ( 
known your fate, 1 should not 
have been able to proceed farther, 
and when I did know it, I could 
not regret my being re-taken. — ^t 
You know that, aftertwelve months 
from that time, my wife and 
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daughters became the partners of 
my captivity ; by them 1 had the 
consolation to hearof you.— They 
supposed that there coi»ld be no 
objeciioji to their writing to you 
from Olmutzy and I hoped that 
the homage of my gratitude >could 
be» through them, offered to you 
and Bulman; — how great this disi- 
^ppointment was, I need not tell 
you, as you have probably heard 
that the only linesr from the mother 
to her son, which she hazarded to 
join to a receipt to the American 
Consul, were stopped at Vienna 
and sent back to her. My twa 
friends, Latour Mauhourg and 
Puzy, entVeat me to present you 
with the tributes of afiectloo and 
respect, which, to the last mo- 
ment of their lives, their hearts 
y^ill be happy and ^proud to pay 
you, 

*• It wai8 on the ipth of Septem- 
ber, five months after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, that we were 
set at liberty. It had been de- 
xpanded by France the first day of 
the conferences at Recolin, and 
promises were made but not exe- 
cuted ;— to repeated applications 
repeated evasions were opposed. 
At last, Louis 'Rouing, formerl}' 
my aide-de-camp, was sent to 
Vienua by Buonaparte and Gierke, 
in order to put an end to this de- 
lay ; and, although we lately had 
refused certain conditicfns' pro- 
posed, to us, it was agreed we 
should be conducted to .this place, . 
there to be put into American 
hands, from whom a previous en- 
gagement had been insisted upon, 
to* exert their influence to per- 
suade u^not to remain more than 
.teu days within the limits of the 
Oerman Empire, But as my 
. wife's health precludes ev«ry idea 
of embarking at this late season 
of the year, we are going tq 
fiettle for the winter in the Da- 
nish territory i probably in Hol- 
l^ie'in, which> although a Ger- 



man Province, belongs to the 
King of Denmark, a friend to 
the French Commonwealth, and 
a very independent power. — My 
health is better than 1 could 
have expected ; and, though I 
am as yet weak and emaciated, I 
shall by and by do very well. My 
two friends, Puzy in particular, 
are worse than I am, but will, I 
hope, soon recruit themselves. — - 
Of our Kcrvants, one only is in a 
dangeroas way; the others have 
suffered much, but will soon re^ 
gain their health. My daughters 
are pretty well ; — my wife has for 
more than fifteen months been in 
a most deplorable state of health. 
Fresh air and a little exercise out 
of the prison might have ensured 
her life, but these indulgencies 
were constantly denied. She is 
emaciated and weak. Her arm* 
have bec^n a prey to the ravages of 
disease, the effects of which are 
now chiefly fixed in Jier leg, 
where she has a swelling and pain- 
ful wound. Fortunately, the iof 
ternat parts have not been affected, 
except for a short time, and the 
disease has caused itself to attack 
the extremities. — The doctors 
have ^unanimously said, that it 
would be madness in us to cross 
the Atlantic until she has a little 
Recovered. We are, therefore, 
going to form an hospital in a re- 
tired place, and there employ our- 
selves wholly to refit our consti- 
tutions. You see, my dear friend, 
that 1 set you the example to be 
very minute, and 1 hope you will 
mention every particular relating 
to my hero and beloved benefac- 
tor, I need not tell you, that^ on 
my emerging from captivity, my 
joy has been much embittered by 
the unfxperte*! and affecting ac- 
counts of the difference between 
the United States and the French 
Republic. The particulars I am 
as, yet unacquainted with. Thi» 
J certainly do know^ that nothing 
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can be more impolitic for both^ 
aitd that my. warmest wishes are to 
•ee tbese disputes amicably set- 
tled, which ought never to have 
takeu place. 1 hope it will be 
the case ; would to God I might 
be able to contribute to it ] 

" Adieu, my dear Huger ; — 
present my compliments to all 
friends in your part of the Uuited 
States. When can I hope for the 
delightful pleasure to meet with 
,you again, to t^Uk over the cir- 
cumstances so honourable to you, 
BO precious to me, of your noble, 
kind, and admirable conduct, in 
the most generous attempt that 1 
ever heard of; to express to yoii 
at least a part of the veneraion 
and gratitude which your perso- 
nal character, your ma<^nanimous- 
friendship, ypur heroic exertions 
ill my behalf, huve so highly de- 
served, and by which 1 am happy 
to be bound for ever to you by all 
the sentiments that can attach the 
heart of your grateful and affect 
liouate 

**LA FAYETTE.** 



SANK MEETING. 



On Thursday, the ipth inst. 
a Half-Yearly Meeting of the 
Proprietors of Bank-Stock was 
held, when Mr. Clifford rose and 
, made a variety of observations for 
the pu rpose of shewing, that the ex- 
traordinary profits recently made 
entitled the Proprietors to an iur- 
crcase of 5 percent, on the pre- 
sent dividend- The ditidend of 
10 per cent, was now, by the de- 
preciation of paper, of much less 
real amount than at the period 
when it was first declared. In 
justice to the Proprietors, there- 
fore, the addition was imperiou»ly 
called for, as well as upon the 
ground of the great augmenta- 
tion of the profits upon all the 
different concerns of the Bank.-^ 



He was prepared to shew, that 
there was a large excess in the 
^ hands of the Directors, which he 
conceived ought to be divided 
among the Proprietors. Mr. C lif^ 
ford then entered into a statement 
of the sums derived by the Bank 
upon the various items of the rise 
in the nominal value of the dollar- 
token, the charges for managing 
.the national-debt, the profits on 
dead-stock, lottery - prizes, un- 
claimed dividends, jte. which he 
stated to be on the average, since 
! 806, 702,401/. a year. He then 
contended at considerable length, 
that the issue of notes had been 
excessive, and that, until reduced, 
it would be unavailing to issue 
silver ^tokens, since the growing 
depreciation would always destroy 
the equilibrium between them ana 
the paper, and the evil now so ge- 
nerally felt and complained of, -^ 
the want of small change, — must 
remain incurable. The emission of 
every single additional note dpe^r 
rated to raise the pride <>f bullion, 
and of all the necessaries of life. 
The price of the quartern-loaf 
was now l6d. If he had a guinea 
and were to purchase bullion with 
it in the market, he might after- 
wards buy Bank of England Par 
per, and by this circuitous means 
proci;re the loaf of bread for 13i(f. 
This was a sufficient illustration 
of the fact of dejn-eciation, and 
the intere6ts of the Proprietors 
of the Bank-Stock were injured 
no less than the interests of 
the Public. Mr. Chfford stated 
that the dollar-token was now sold 
at Cs. Id, and declared hisconvic- 
.tion that tKe Bank-note, which 
was now worth only 15s. would 
sooH be worth less, and that the 
present condition of the affairs of 
the Bank bore a strong resem- 
blance to the South-Sea scheme; 
and, if the Directors continued 
to act on their present wild and 
absurd principles, the l^ubble mast 
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at length burst in the same way; 
— f Considerable disapprobation 
and hisses J — Mr. Clifford said if 
tht^y dou bted it, he would give them 
a stanza of a ballad written in th« 
year 17* l» about the South Sea 
Scheme, than which nothing could 
be uiore appropiiate to our preseht 
situation :— , 

Five hundred millions notes and bonds 

Our Stocks are worth in value, 
Boc neither lie in goods or lands. 

Nor money, let me tell ^^e : 
Vet, though our foreign trade is lost. 

Of mighty wealth we vapour, 
'When all the riches that w« boast 

Are flimsy scraps of paper. 

Oh putting the quetion the mo- 
tion was not seconded, and ' was 
consequently lost. 

Mr. Pearse, the Governor, did 
not mean to enter into any refuta- 
tion of the pnnciples advanced by 
the Gentleman who brought for- 
ward the motion, as* he waa con- 
vinced the general opinion of Bank 
Proprietors was such as to render 
any such refutation altogether un- 
necessary ; neither would he at- 
tempt to follow him through his 
various calculatiotjs, of which 
many, if not all, were evidently 
founded on erroneous data. With 
respect to what that Gentleman 
had said respecting Bank Pollars 
beinor worth 6s. id. he could as- 
sure nim that the value of one of 
these dollars was not more than 
5s. 2d. He could only answer the 
charge which had been brought 
against the B^nk Directors, for 
neglecting to lay before the Meet- 
mg of Proprietors such a state- 
ment as would enable them to see 
the different sources of the profits 
derived by the Bank, by saying, 
that hitherto, the Proprietors had 
always reposed such confidence in 
the Directors, as to entrust them 
with the duty of deciding what 
turn the J3ank could with safety 
divide from their profits ; /'ap- 
flaus€s;J and it had not beeu 



thought proper to deviate from the 
uniform pnvcticeonthis occa>ion. 

Mr. Clifford observed, that he 
had uot stated the intrinsic valu« 
of the Bank Dollar a'tfiij. id. but 
its value in Bank Paper, and the 
admission of the Qroveruor proved 
his argument. 

Mr. Pearse then moved, that it 
was the unanimous seuse of the 
Meeting that the usual Dividends 
shoald be made at this time. 

The Duke of Norfolk wished t9 
trespass for a few moments on the 
attention ofthe Meeting before the 
Resolution should be agreed to.-- 
He had lately been through vari- 
ous parts ofthe country, and every 
where, but particularly on those 
parts of England bordering on 
Scotland, he tound the people 
complaining of the great di8tres» 
to wbii'h they were put for the 
want of small change. H^ wished 
t© know, therefore, whether it w«« 
the intention ofthe Bank Diret* 
tors to put into circulation such 
an additional quantity of tokens a» 
might be fully adequate to the 
wants of the people. 

Mr. Pearse said, he was happj 
to have it in his power to inform 
the Noble Duke, that the BjOnk 
had a considerable quantity of siU 
vei'in their possession which they 
destined for coining, and that no 
less a sum than 500,000/. had, al- 
ready been put into circulation — 
considerable sums had been seat 
to the different large towns 
throughout the country, in pro- 
portion to their reputed popula* 
tions ; and very large sums also 
had been distributed among the 
different LondoifBankers, so much 
as 500/. weekly. They intended 
in this way to continue coining till 
the wants of the country were 
completely su])plied : but it was to 
be recollected, that the process 
of coining was such as to require a 
considerable time before this could 
be effttct*jd. 
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Mr. ClifTord asked^ whether, 
when thtj issued the additional 
tokens, the- Directors meant to 
diminish the number of notes ; if 
not, the issue of tokens would in- 
crease the scarcity of change? 

Mr. Pearse answered, that it 
was impossible to give au answer to 
that question. 

The Dukeof Norfolk expressed 
his satisfaction for the communi- 
cation made by Mr. Pearse, 'and 
wished to krtow what mode of con- 
veyance was proposed for dihtri- 
buling^his money throughout the 
country ? He had been lately at 
a considerable town nearly a hun- 
dred miles distant, when he was 



informed the expense of convey- 
ance amounted to 3 per cent. 

Mr. Mac Aulay said, he be* 
lieved he could give the Noble 
Duke some information, on this 
subject. He had been at Man- 
chester lately, where 6000/. had 
been received in change, which 
was deposited in the Town Hall, 
and given out to the inhabitants as 
it was wanted; and the expense of 
conveyance, including freight, in- 
surance, and every other outlay, 
an;ounted only to 25s. on thd 
100/. 

The Resolution was then ptSt 
and carried neniine contradicentCy 
after which the Meeting adjourned. 



MISCELLANJ^OUS ARTICLES. 



UR. EDITOR, 
' The consideration of the pre- 
sent High PrijCe of Bread is a 
Subject of such vital import to the 
community, that I cannot doubt 
your ready acquiescence in admit- 
ting a few remarks thereon into a 
corner of your valuable Journal. 
-*-0f all public evils, next to the 
loss of public liberty, is the 
' growth and encoijragement of Mo- 
nopolies ; — they are the bane of 
prosperity to a State, and of the 
spirit .of liberality and social hap- 
piness atnong a People. — Gift* an- 
cestors knew their ill effects, all 
, mankind have known and depre- 
_cated them ; — they lead to misery, 
want', despair, and revolution. — 
Vet Monopoly is ^ver found to 
possess a charm so i^iposing, as 
to bafHe the phiUsophy * of the 
rich, while it overwhelms the pa- 
tience of the poor. Innumerable 
as have been the examples of ge- 
neral distress kindling into gene- 
ral confusion from the effects of 
this species of inventive pestilence, 
yet, so strong is the devilish pro- 
pensity engrafted ia the breasts of 



some among jis who call them* 
selves Christians, ^hat neither the 
tvidence of surrounding misery 
nor the fear of consequences can 
deter them fiom the practice of 
Monopoly, nor from the demon- 
like pleasure of profiting by the 
distresses of their fellowrcreatures* 
I shall first. Sir; enter upon 9. 
proposition, which I can scarcely 
believe likely to suffer contradic- 
tion, namely, that the Growth of 
Corn in England is, ^or ought to 
be, fully adequate for our ^entire 
consumption ; — the People of this 
Country are under no positive ne- 
cesj^ity to look* for a supply of 
grain from any other Country 
whatev&r ; — if there be not a sur-. 
plus, there, is at all events a suf- 
ficiency ; — even making ample al- 
lowance for dift'erence of crops, of 
seasons, and other casualties ; — we 
may have none to spare, because of 
the provident provision for bad"^ 
seasons; and. hence is avoided 
every apprehension of actual scar- 
city, if this be not the case.; — 
il' we have not . a.. sufHciency of 
grain within ourselves, to answer 
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at aU times the iisudl deipand, it 
follows that it nitast b^ a most 
egregious piece of folly to suffer 
any exportation ; — it is^ in /act, 
the duty of Governqaeut to dis- 
coarage and prevent any attt^mpt 
at exportation of an article so 
invaluable, while liable afterwards 
to be constrained to trust to the ca- 
price of other nations for a return, 
which the chance of war or other 
casualties may, in the moment of 
necessity, wholly prevent. -^ To 
promote the exportation of Bri- 
tish grain, therefore, though it 
may add to the receipts at the 
Custona-'Hquse, is merely feeding 
the spirit of monopoly, which, 
either for the sake of the bounty 
outwards, or the advantage of a. 
thin market at home, withholds 
the corn, or deals it out in scanty 
port':ons, as suits the interests of 
the ilinty-hearted and the avari- 
cious. Thus the very essential of 
life, the poor man*s chief sup- 
port, and the bounty of Heaven, 
lie at the control of the unfeeling 
nionopolist. — We have Laws to 
prevent persona) injury, the viola- 
tion of individual right, — how 
comes it -that we tolerate public 
oppression, and tamely behuld a 
'whole community distressed to sa- 
tisfy the inordinate cupidity of a 
few speculating Inrfividuals! — 
'Who are these privileged beings, 
and by whom privileged? — We 
may be told, perhaps, that they 
form the moneyed interest of the 
Kingdom; — but what would be- 
come of the Moneyed Interest 
without the labour of the Poor ? 
' It is thiflrdeferencCvto the Moneyed- 
Interest, and those who engross 
it, which is the foundation of all 
oar misery. It is this Moneyed 
Interest, which supports the Mi- 
nister, not only in his measures 
but his means; — which contributes 
to put a fair face upon existing 
evilsf to disguize the tru4i condi- 
tion of the Country, and mislml 

VOL. X. 



the understandings of the Peoples 
— it is this Moneyed Interest, • 
which gave assurance of support 
to the War, which they now plead 
in excuse for the scarcity of grain 
and the hi^h price of bread :^- 
this is, in fact, the phantom, 
which has been set up as the test 
of our prosperity, as the proud 
distinction between us and other 
nations, the proof of superiori- 
ty in resourcea and unbounded 
wealth ; — but, when we search for 
what gave support to this phan- 
tom, we find its existence rested 
on the success of , monopoly of 
different descriptions; all bearing 
on the efforts of the Industrious, 
and ending; in the distress of th^ 
Poor. — The true foundation of 
wealth is labour; — the greatest 
enemy to industry is monopoly.-^ 
The poor assist. the hand of na- 
'ture, and witness more particularly 
its wonder-working power;— they 
are the immediate instruments to 
forward and mature the bounties 
pf Heaven ; — their's is the early 
joy of the harvest ; yet their's is 
the scantiest share of its produc- 
tive blessings: — and why ? — be- 
cause indolent monopoly, like the 
devouring Moloch, swallows up 
the rich offeritigs of the earth, 
and turns it into a channel, 
whence the poor are totally exclu- 
ded, viz. the Moneyed Interest.-^^ 
If, therefore, we turn our grain 
into gold, can it be wondered at, 
if, like the Phrygian fool, we 
starve at the banquet ? — Let us 
rather look to the real caune of 
the grievance. — We knew it does 
not proceed fram scarcity; it 
would be impious to sugj^est it :— 
the harvests have been abundant, 
then where is the grain ? — It may 
be said, much of it has gone 
abroad to our armies ; — but were 
that army at home, (and much 
better would it be that it were,) 
it must first be proved that 
our produce is not yqual to pur 
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censnmptioD, before the.argument 
can hold, that, whether at home 
or abroad, our whole population 
could not be amply supplied. — 
But it is notorious, that our troops 
in foreign climes, and more par- 
ticularly in Spain and Portugal, 
are supplied with Amencun flour, 
instead of British ; consequently, 
the jgreater must be the surplus at 
home, and the greater becomes 
the enigma of the present high 
price of bread. No, it is to Mo" 
nopoly alone, to th? enormous 
and iniquitous extent of the Mo^ 
neyed Interest^ the boast- of the 
great and the mortification of the 
poor, that the scarcity, or pre- 
tended scarcity, of grain is to be 
attributed. Our Mi^nisters, Mr. 
•Editor, need not be told this, for 
an obvious reason, but the People 
should. — The encouragement to 
Vnonopoly has become a part of the 
i^stem, which upholds their power 
by enriching their friends: — it 
forms a principle, whereof the 
protection of insolvents, by the 
permission of paper issues, is the 
grand feature; for, what greater 
proof is needed of insolvency than a 
recourse to the hand of power for 
protection, in sanctioning the is- 
sue of a fabricated species of pro- 
perty, which, in point of ration- 
ality, is as comnion to all men as 
the distinguished few ? — Who can 
•wonder, therefore, if these privi- 
leged individuals, with an exclu- 
sive resource at therr command, 
should usurp an influence so ex- 
tensive as to involve every species 
(of property iti hazard and peril, 
and give to monopoly a boundless 
range, beyond the power of la- 
bour to support. — A Paper- Har- 
vest waits neithet for sun por sea- 
son, — hence the advantage of the 
Monopolist, who deals in snch 
commodity. Country - Bankers^ 
for instance, with their Bank- 
■iPaper, forestal the iiApoverished 
f^aler, who has only his money or 
money's worth to go to market 



with.— The Man of iPaper has ait 
inextmgnisbable resource ; — -^ the 
man without that resource, owing 
to the little quantity of coin 
be can command, is not able trt 
counteract the monopoly of his 
flimsy neighbour, but i^ probably 
obliged to buy less and pay more 
for a little quantity ; — white the 
man 'of labour, having less coin 
than the other two, and no credit, 
is obliged to abide by a price» 
which stints his family to half a 
living, and starves him in the 
midst of plenty. — If the forego- 
ing be deemed worth yotir atten^ 
tion, Mr. Editor, I may probably 
pursue the subject at a future op- 
portunity. 

/ CIVl*. 



MB. BDITOR9 ' 

The spirit of candour and libe- 
rality which characterises every 
feature 6{ "The Political Re- 
view,*' induces me to hope f^ran 
admiission of the following Frag- 
ment into its selection. — Though 
an ancient legend, it is probable^ 
Sir, yourself and your Readers 
will agree with me, that it squares 
so aptly with the complection of 
the present persecuting spirit of 
the times, and sets for^ in its 
true light the value and import- 
ance of a firm and manly line of 
conduct, to resist, by every con- 
stitutional means, any innovation 
of the principle of Liberty, or the 
assumption of arbitrary power, even 
in associations or Societies the most 
insifi^nificant ; — I say. Sir, the ex- 
ample is so necessary, that al- 
though the sequel proved dis- 
couraging, 1 cannot but think it 
may have the effect of shewing the 
dangerous impolicy of setting up 
the doctrine of mt^Ae against righu 
and involving thereby the happi- 
ness of Individuals and the tran- 
quillity of Society. — The Country 
Club, of which the following ap- 
pears to have been a sort of sum* 
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mary descuption or defihition» 
seems to have been composed of 
8uch class of beings, who, like 
many of the present day, when 
they have once been invested with 
power and authority, appoint their 
own views and purposes their sole 
rule of action ; regardless of the 
nature of their office, the design 
of their appointment, or the 
pledge of their professions. — The 
evil tendency of such a disposition, 
in any set of men selected for the 
discharge of a public trust, is too 
manifest to need illustration ; but 
the disposition itself cannot be too 
often or too publicly exposed, as 
a provident means of putting vir* 
tue upon her guard, and en- 
couraging that spirit of fortitude 
which should ever be testified in a 
righteous cause* — 1 should here 
say a few words in excuse for the 
versification, though, indeed^ the 
Author himself appears to have 
sufficiently apprized us of his in- 
tention to adopt the style and 
manner of Hudibras: — there is 
no doubt, therefore, but, that 
with such a shield, the shaft of 
criticism will be avoided, or 
*• hurtless fall;"^^ — nor can male- 
volence arraign the purpose of the 
Poet ; who speaks of things long 
past; and, with the double license 
of Poet and Historian, has worked 
tip a Tale of Fancy, vhose moral 
principle is — the pi-eservation of 
Liberty, and the common rights of 
nature anc| of man. — 

Your's, PUBLICOLUS. 

THB COUNTRY CLUB. 

To Patriots of each degree. 
To all the Friends of Liberty, 
To cw'ry British Breast which glows 
"With love of duty and the laws. 
To those who pant for Reformation, 
To Honest Hearts of each persuasion. 
And ev^ry rational Philosopher, 
This LsoENOARY Talb we offer : 
A Talc of Ancient Times, in which 
Mistaken claims of Privilege 
Set men together by the ears ; • 
A TaAe of Troubles,— Civil Jars, 
Of bloodshed, massacre, and death. 
And men of passion-stirring breathy 



With hearts of adaitflint, or stone. 

And others, who *tis fearM had none j 

A Tale of discord which burst forth 

As well in deed as word of mouth ; 

Of wrongs unsatisfied, and rights 

Torn from the grasp of luckless wights ; 

Of Privileges claim'd and sworn to. 

To sap the freedom men were born to ; 

And this by parties, who laidchim 

T' allow or disannul the same^ 

Who owed th* authorities they boasted 

More to abuses hatch*d and foisted 

Upon the world as precedents 

Than to the law and common sense ; ' 

Heaping dire troubles and disgraces , 

On those wh» helpM them to their 

places.— 
These evils, plots, and foul designs, ' 
With their exposure, — prompt these 

lines. 
Doubtless the actions they disclose 
Would read^more dignified in prose; 
But dignity is not their theme 
Jn'ts proper lineament and mien ; 
It is her oountcrfeit they shew, 
Clipt and distorted, — maim'd and low : 
Thus, to the good old proverb trusting. 
That silk should not be match'd with ftis- 

tian, 
'Twas meant the subject and the stuff 
Should tally but of thisenough*— 

^Twasin a certain City, Town, 
Or Corporation,— 'tis all one. 
In point of quality or object, ^ 

As to the purport of our 'subject ; 
Nor does it matter that the Title 
Is not dcem'd worthy of recital ; 
Such niceties let others dwell on. 
To rest th* importance of their talc on; 
'Tis a resource we little need 
To help us,— so we thus proceed : — 
In this said place, for cent ries past, 
A Meetings of a certain cast, 
A sort of Club or Convocation, 
Assembly or Association, 
Had been established,— whose intent 
Was to preserve good Government, 
Make wholesome edicts, and decree 
What rates or imposts there should be ; 
What levies should be made, and when. 
Upon th* industrious husbandmen ; 
Receive Petition, — hear appeal, ' 
And justici.unpolluted deal. - 
These were the duties, which to do, 
Each Member swore, and roundly too ; 
With many more we might repeat, 
Though, through neglect, grown obso- 
lete. — 
This Institution, as at first 
Ordain'd, was^ noble, wise, and just 5 
And in its spirit was so still. 
But through corruption, render*d ill.— . 
In th* infancy of its creation. 
To guard against contamination^ 
Good Rules and Orders were laid down^ 
' As points to be insisted on. 
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\7ithot2t collusion orevtsion ; 
The which recciv'd full confirmation. 
In presence of the Mayor and Gowns- 
men, 
Great Landlords, Freeholder^, and Towns* 

men, 
Assembled in a neighbr'ing Mead, 
"Whereto they so'cmnly agreed.— 
This Club,— that is, some Members of it, 
See[;n'd less for honor than for profit 
To haveattain'd their seats; yet would 
Have had it falsely understood. 
It was the public good alone 
They thirsted after,— not their own — 
This might have pass'd as hitherto 
Uneheck'd it had been wont to do, 
Had not iorbearance and impunity 
Begat a confident security, 
And made Corruption, fraud, and pride. 
Fearlessly cast their veils aside. — 
>fow some of tho<e, who took the lead 
In most things which the Club decreed. 
Had just been bafHed in a m^ure, 
"Wherein they'd wasted lives'and treasure. 
By sevding troops of honest souls, 
^Midst swamps and ditches, to catch owls ; 
And, as in Bethel stubborn Jews 
A molten calf for leader chose. 
So they (howe'cr it mock belief) 
A living calf had made their chlef.--^. 

I his bus'ness gave ofi'ence, 'twas found, 
To all the town and country round ; 

; "Which urg'd some Members of tbe Club 
To give their fellow-dons a rub ; 
And this being fear'd might have effect 
Some hidden rog'ry to detect', 

II the debate, as heretofore, ' 

Were carried on with open dooi, , 

A York-built Member of the Cabal 

Made motion to eject the rabble ; 

"Which tended raiher to increase 

Dissatisfaction than make peace ; 

Foi men, who deem*d it infamous 

To bs foibadc the M«eting-Huuse, 

And to be ousted by such elves, 

ResolvM to nieet among themselves ; 

And for th;« purpose got prepar'd 

A certain paper, or placard. 

Stating as well the place to meet 

As of the subject they would treat, 

Namely, that power to scrutinize 

Which would control their ears and iycs.— 

This noiice was dispersed with care 

Thiough ev'ry alley, street, or square ; 

Pasted on Church-doors, walls, and stuck 

In ev'ry cranny, hole, and nook ; 

To one of which. Chance, or the Devil, 

(Thinking to profit by the evil,) 

For nat'ral purposes convey'^ii 

The man who had the mischief laid : 

Here as he stood, his eye did rest on 

The very article in question, 

"Where glar'd his name without disguise; 

At which he lubb'd his flame-shot eyes. 



Doubting if they the truth had shewn. 
But look'd— »and rubb'd— ao4 still l6ok'd 

on, 
With mouth and nostrils wide extended. 
And ev'ry faculty suspended ! 
Then one hand high aloft did reach. 
While t'other fumbled up his breech. 
And tore it down with frenzied wrath. 
To be in proper hour brought forth I 
This in full Meeting he produc'd. 
To shew how grossly he'd been us'd. 
For doing what he chose to call 
His simple duty i— and withal. 
Not only him,— the whole Club-House 
Was libeird, which was ten times wprs^. 
Wrongs dune upon his own account 
He said he valued not th' amount, 
Nor had they pow'r to stir his choler; 
(Though at that moment boiling over;) 
His only aim was public justice, 
Antf to warn other men in such case ; 
So when the Paper had been read 
His Speech he thus continued :— 
*' In urging, Brethren, your attention 
To the obnoxious deed in question, 
I would be clearly understood 
As speaking for the gen'ral good ^^ 
No sinister design have I, 
Such accusation I defy ; 
' My actions and my life have never 
Serv'd to disgrace the public favour ; 
And for my motives.— all know them J 
(Here some few Members answer'd Hem !J 
In moving to enforce the order. 
Which seems t'have call'd up this Ma- 
rauder, y 
One motive form'd the ground I stood 

on. 
Which you may credit was a good o»e. 
So let that rest :— ^-the point now is. 
Whether our course, — be't that or this, 
Mild or despotic,— < foul or fair. 
Just or RVilev'lcnr,— dullor clear. 
Stable or weak, — bold or quiescent. 
Our toill alone be not sufficient 
To answer for whatever we do. 
But that a raggamuffin Crew, 
Which ev'ry man of sense disowns. 
Led by some furious wild Paul Jones, 
Should take upon themselves to cavil 
At our resolves, our plots unravel, 
- And, what is worse, dispute our rights, 
To shut our very doors o* nights ! 
Our claims to privilege, false or.real. 
Make subject to their high ordeal I 
A pot-house club, made up of wi etches 
Drawn from the. high- ways, fields, an4 

ditches ! 
A sort of cock-and-hen Club, whtthei 
Hoards af both sexes flock together ; 
Brooding, like wretches in a jail, 
O'er dranl-cups, |;in, and pots of ale. 
With understandings just as long 
. As their tobac'-pipes, and as strongs 
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ilble to p^etrate, I wot, 

1^0 deeper than an ale-house pot! 

Is't fitting, think ye, that what here 

Js done, should be re-rcanvassM there ? * 

That liberty of speech^-should be 

Allow*4 to men of such degree ? 

That they should sit, like learned cen« 

sors. 
To scan our motives and their end. Sirs ? 
Con o*er our merits, blame our factions. 
And pass 4heir judgements on our actions ? 
Claiming, forsootfes such free debate 
, 3y paying twelve-pence for a seat ! 
While; most of our 's might be found. 
To cost as many thousand pound ! 
And even then more often got 
By trick and artifice than not! 
Now let m6 askye, after this 
Concise exordium, whether 'tis 
Consistent with the mightiness . 
Of that high station we possess 
To suffer this speech-mouthing set 
Thus to proceed, videlicet. 
Make public question, if our pow'rs 
Permit us to close up our doors !^ 
And, if your Honours think, with me, 
It would insult our dignity, 
Th^en 1 do move, that those who did 
Put forth the Paper just now re^d. 
The Pi infer. Publisher, and Abihpr, 
Should in strict custody be brought here ; 
And, raaugre trial or delays. 
Be sent to linger out their days 
In some Cotrecti()n-House or Bridewell, 
For issuing such a bare-fac'd Libel !*' — 
Ue ceas'd, and sat him down well pleas'd^ 
To think he d hav« his rage appeas'dj 
As orders forthwith issued were 
To bring th* offender ^ to their Bar. — 
^ The charge was made, —the fault confest. 
But malice reign'd in Club-Men's breast 
Against the Author,— while the Printer 
(A piece of justice which we hint here 
Should be more frequent) was let lobse 
Pleading his ignorance in excuse 
Of what would please the Club or vex it 5 
*So made his bow,— and then his exit.— 
But t'other culprit was, b' the gale 
Of loud-mouth*d clamour sent to jail.; 
There to remain until his spirit 
Should crouch and pardon strait solicit ^ 
Qr till the Club, its pow'r and force, 
. Broke up, — when he'd break out of 

course,— 
Thos things remain*d ; when, one Fran- 

ciscus, 
A Member of this mighty Club- House, 
Who had been absent when the business, 
Had been diipuss'd, not through rerois- 

ness 
But other causes^— felt indignant 
At this display of powV malignant ; 
And, to a sense of shame t' awake 'era, 
lie wrathful rose, and thus b<'spake 'cm : 
fj be continwdj 



©N THE ENGLISH SYSTEM Of 
PAPER MONEY^ «. 

MR. EDITOR, 

You have given, in your First 
Number of the Continuation of 
Mr. Flower's " Political Review^'^ 
a most excellent paper on the En-i 
glish Funds, by that venerable and 
very worthy character, the iate 
Dr. Price ; and another article on 
the same subject, but without the 
Author's name, entitled, " The 
Use and Abuseof Money," equat-r 
ly excellent and important at thi« 
awful crisis. ' Every thing that 
tends to illustrate and expose out 
vast System of Paper-Credit, in n\{ 
its bearings, is at tliiu time of the 
greatest importance to our very 
existence as aa independent na- 
tion. Indeied, every reflecting 
mind must see with horror and 
dismay the dreadful gulph to 
which- the System of our Paper- 
Money is hurryin{< us along into 
its vortex, that the public mind 
cannot be tob often or too serious- 
ly called to its danger. For this 
end, I commend your plan, which 
you seemed to have adopted,— of 
collecting and publishing the opi- 
nions of all wise men who have 
written on the suV>ject of our 
financial affairs. With this view, 
I have extracted the following re- 
marks on our Paper-System from 
a Periodical Writer, and one of 
the most enlightened philosopbera 
of the age : — ** Our Money, or 
rather^ we should say, our Paper- 
System, (he observes,) is now 
open to the whole world. Whe- 
ther good or bad, its movementsi 
ar^ known at home and abroad. — 
A Legiijlature may make Uws, 
but it !& out of its power to pre- 
vent the effects of them, if inju- 
dicious, from being detected by 
time ; and we must give up every 
pretension to the character of ra- 
tional beings, if we can mention 
^hat a promise to pay on demand^ 
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•tpcompapied with an order that 
the 'payment Bhall not be made on 

. demand, is as good as a promise 
with a mora) certainty of its per* 
formauce. Before the Bank. stop* 
ped payment, its Paper was con- 
tinually preferred to Gold ; — since ' 
that fatal day, on which we could 
expatiate as Job did on the day of 
bis birth, — since that fatal day, 
Ciold has gradually disappeared; 
and the man is not to be found, 
we believe, that would paft witii 
a hundred guineas for a hundred 
and five pounds in Bank-notes.— 
This state was foretold us when 

^ the Bankers and jVIerchants .met 
together to keep up the credit of 
the Bank; and when the land- 
holders we^e so neglectful as 
not to meet together, and to de- 
termine to take at least a portion in 
Gold in the payments of their 
rents.*' 

It is too true, to our sorrow, 
that the daily rise upon every 
article of the necessaries of life 
is solely to be attributed to 
th^ baneful effects of our Pa- 
per-Money ; and well might the 



French triumphantly retnark> -^ 
** let the state of .France, in this 
respect, be compared with that of 
England, Where the iGovernmeat 
is reduced to the necessity of re-r 
ceiving its revenues and defraying 
its expenditure in a Paper- Money 
which loses already 33 per cent, a 
fictitious circulating medipm, 
which alters the nature of all va- 
lues, aud enhances without bounds 
the price of all necessary arti- 
cles." 

J remember reading, som^ yea|fs 
ago, in our Parliamentary De<» 
bates, a fine flourish of the late 
Mr. Pitt, when speaking of the 
then state of France, wbere be 
says, " They are ou the v«rge, — • 
na}', . in the Gulph of Bankr 
ruptcy r* 

The tables are completely turn^ 
ed upon us, and I am afraid that 
the measures of Mr. Pi It and his 
successors have actually brought 
this nation to the very verge, — if 
not to the gulph of Bankruptcy ! 
Your's, &Q» 

ANEW, 

LpndoTif Sept. 20, 18 11, 



FRENCH PAPERS. 

Official News from the Armies 
in SpaitiB 

ARMY OF THE SOUTH. 

Report from the Marshal Duke qf 
Dalmatiat to His Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Nevfchatel 
and Wagram^ 

Baza, August 18. 
I bad the honour to state to your 
Serene Highness, in my n'p^rt of 
the 7th, that the Englisb Army, 
having repassed the Guadiana, 
and abandoned the Spaniards, I 
availed mysfelf of the opportunity 
to proceed' against the Army of 
Muroia« General Biuke, a few 



days after hisarrival at Cadiz, had 
again embarked with some thou- 
sand men, which he landed at Al- 
meria, and joined the Army of 
Murcia, which Was entrenched at 
Venta del Baul. 

General Oudinot, commanding 
a division of reserve, consisting of 
the 12th light infantry, 55th and 
58th of the line, 27th dragoons, 
and two squadrons of the 1 2th and 
21st regiments, had orders to set 
off in the night of tlie 6th, from 
Jaen and Ubeda, to repair by 
Quesada and Pozo A Icon to Baza, 
in order to fight the right of the 
enemy's army, occupying tlfe po- 
sition of Poso A Icon, and the 
passage of Rio Barbata ; and after- 
wards march upon the rear ef the 
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enemy, if he determined to de- 
ftnH the Camp af Baul. 
. General Laval, commanding 
the 4th corps, h^d orders to p^t 
the column which was to leave 
Granada in motion on the 7th. — 
Genei^l Soult, .commanding the 
cavalry of the 4th corps, had also 
the command of the advanced- 
guard. Gen. Lateiir Maub.ourg 
was charged with the command of 
the reserve of cavalry, and with 
the issuing orders to the advanced- 
guard in case of need. I left the 9th 
infantry of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsuw, and several detachments 
of French in&ntry, the 3d of the 
Spanish line, and the 12th dra- 
p^oons, at Granada, to form the 
garrison of that place, and to 
manceuvre in the direction of Mo- 
teil, against a division of the ene- 
my, commanded by Count Mon- 
tijo, who occupied different passes 
ou the Rio Grande, and made fre- 
quent incursions into the neigh- 
bourhood of Grtmada. The com- 
mand of the column was given to 
M. Marbles, Colonel of the 12th 
dragoons. 

On the 8th, in the morning, I 
left Granada, and joined at Dies- 
ma the advanced-guard of the 4th 
corps. General Sou It had begnn 
his march. In approaching Gua- 
dix he reconnoitred and charged 
a corps of 9^0 curasiers, who oc- 
cupied that city, and who were 
driven at the point of the aword to 
Gor. Many were killed, and some 
prisoners taken. 

On the dth, at night, I reached 
Gaadix, and ascertained that the 
two Spanish divisiovis commanded 
by Blake, which had landed at Al- 
meria, had united with the Insur* 
gent Army of Murcia, on the 4th 
and 5th of August, at Yehta del 
Baul and Ba^a. Thi« increased 
the force of that anmy to 21,000 
fighting men ; 2,5C0 of wliom were 
cavalry. 

On the 91^ I pushed the ad- 



vanced-guard in frbnt of the eD« 
trenched camp of Baul ; a false 
attack, and several demonstra- 
tions that were made, kept the 
enemy's troops in positiob during 
the whole day. 

The position of Venta del Baul 
was very strong: the ravine waa 
deep, wide, and of difi^cuU ac* 
cess; the windings which it formi 
are in many places broken and 
ragged, and difficult to be.pene- 
trated by troops; yet General Ga- 
zen found out in the evening apaa« 
sage, and dispositions were made- 
for attacking und carrying th« 
camp next morning at day-break t 
but the er^emy, infornied of the 
reverses which his right had jusit 
experienced, retired in thp niglit^ 
and tuok throogh Ba^ the roadL 
to Murcia. 

The movement of General Go-» 
dinot had completely succeeded* 
On arriving at Quesada, he came 
up with several bands of Gweril-r 
las, amounting to 800 infantry and 
300 cavalry. Adjutant-Command^ 
ant Remond remained at the head 
of the sharp-shooters, and'sooa 
dispersed them-; the division cdn« 
tinued its march on Pozo Alcoo; 
at the passage of llio Guadiana el 
Menor it- came up with the aed<* 
vanced-posts of the division of Ge- 
neral Quadra, who occupied Poao 
Al'con ; the excellent dispositioo 
made by General Godinot,. and the 
cavalry-charge of Colonel Lalle- 
mant,* forced the enemy to give 
way and to retreat. Col. Delany, 
of the 12ah infantry, was »ent witli 
a battalion of his regiment, and 4i 
aqoadron of the 21st dragoons, in 
piVvSttit of . this troops which 
tkreatc^ned marching upcm the rear 
of Godinoi's division.; be charged 
it with vigour, killed" mapy, and 
made many pnsoiiers. 

However, the advancetd -guard 
of Godioot made continual pro* 
gre;ss. At the passage of Rio Gua- 
dalentia it caix^e up ifMi the ad* 
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▼anced postft of one of the divi* 
ftionsv of Blake, which had been 
»ent to the assistance of Gen. Qua- 
dra, and had arrived aboat two 
lK)urs; It drove them to Rio Bar-* 
bata, where the whole division, 
fermed in three lines, was posted. 
Gen. Godinot i to mediately gave 
orders to attack it: with this view* 
Adjutant-Commandant Kemond, 
haVing with him the sharp-shoot- 
ers and battalion of the I2th» sup- 
ported by Genei^l Rei^noux's bri- 
gade, decended the ravine, pas&ed 
the river, and attacked the enemy 
with impetuosity, notwithstanding 
the warmth of their fire. Not a 
single man of the division would 
teuve escaped, if that of General 
Quadra, which had again united 
i«i part, had not obliged General 
Godinot to Send against it all hiA 
cavalry, and a part of Regno ux*s 
'brigade. However^ these dispo* 
•itions had all the success that 
was tp be expected : the two di- 
visions of the enemy were forced 
t9 retreat, and were completely 
routed. The. field of battle re- 
mained covered with the* dead, 
and with arms thrown away— each 
y troop saved itself as it could in. all 

directions. In the pursuit we 
killed numbers, and nkade 4>0Q 
prisoners* At mght. General Go* 
dinot took up a position in front 
of Zugar, in the road of Baza.. . 
'On 'the lOth, in the morntng. 
General Godinot's column, and 
that of the centre, which had/'fol- 

'^ lowed the -high rostd, united in 
front pf Baza. ' General Latonr 
Maul)ourg had orderti to take the 
command of all the cavalry, and 
to pursue the.eneniy. At noon^ 
the reat-guard was joined beyond 
Cullar. 'General SouU had the 
adyaoc^d-guard, with the 10th 
chasseurn, the 1st of the Lancers 
pfthe Vistula, and the !?7th dra- 
goons* On arriving at Los.Ver- 

. tientes he found 2,000 of the ene- 
my's cavitlry iu position, .who co- 



vered the retreat of the rest of the 
troops. His dispositions were im*' 
mediately made to attack them, 
and a general charge took place. 

The Spaniards wereoverthrown, 
and so completely routed, that 20O 
cavaliers, among whom were seve- 
ral OfHcers, remained dead on the 
field, iiiid 300 were taken prison- 
ers, with all their horses. The 
fall of nighty and the extreme fa* 
tigue of the horses, who had tra-^ 
veiled that day twelve Spanish 
leagues, prevented our deriving all 
tiie advantage we should have done 
from this success; but a. panic had 
seized the Spaniards ; the troop» 
that remained dispersed in the 
night, and tried in all directions 
to gain the province of Murcia. — 
General Freire, who commanded 
the army, was wounded in the 
charge, and saved himself by flight. 
The other Generals di^ the same. 

On the llth, at day-break. 
General LatourMaubonrg arrived 
with the cavalry at Velezeel Ru- 
bio, whence he sent off parties to 
the different debouches that lead 
to Murcia, particularly t^ that 
of Lumbrerras, three leagues 
from Lorca. - 

The loss whi(;h the enemy sus- 
tained in these different affairs is 
very considerable; — several thou- 
sands of men have been killed ;•— 
a greater number, wounded, are 
wandering in the monntains,where 
the greater part wiU perish. Se- 
ven or eight thousand men have 
disbanded themselves, and crowd 
back to their homes, cursing the 
Chiefs of the Insurrection, and 
those who, by deceitful hopes, led^ 
them to their ruin. Hitherto we 
have only coUected six or seven 
hundred prisonersy among whom 
are thirty offic;:; rs. We have also 
received 500 deserters, the greater 
part French or foreigners, who, be- 
ing prisoners of war, had been 
forced to serve. The regipaent of 
WalloQD-Giiards have been' ea« 
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tirely destroyecl, and its colours 
tnken^ It is thought, tbtit of this 
arm}*, which, since the arrival of 
Blake's division, was in a condi- 
tion to make a fine defence, not 
7000 men will enter Murcia, all 
the rest are dispersed, i hope 
that the diifrrent columns which 
I have sent in pursuit of them to 
the debouches of Vera and AU 
meria^ where they wish to em- 
bark, will bring in a good num- 
ber. Our loss in these affairs is 
thirty men killed and one hundred 
and fifty wounded. 

General Laval informs' xae this 
instant of large captures made of 
am munition, arms, equipage, and 
provisions. He hopes to make far- 
ther captures, and he tells me, 
that prisoners and deserters are 
coming in every instant. General 
Soult'-s advanced guard is at Lo- 
breras, whence he sends out strong 
• parties to Torre de Aguillas, 
where the enemy's troops must 
pass, who have thrown themselves 
on the right to enter Murcia. — It 
is probable that a part of these 
troops will be cutoff, as other co- 
lumns are in pursuit of them. 
I am, &c. 

MARSHAL DUKE OF DALMATIA. 



ARMY OF THE NORTH. 

Report of ihe Count D^Orsenne, 
G€neral'in''Chief of the Army 
of the Norths to the Prince of 
JSfeufehatel and Wagram. 

Camp of Astorga, Aug. 38. 
Monseigneur, — By my dis- 
patches of the 22d and 23d, I in- 
formed you of the motives that 
determined me not to delay act- 
ing against the Army of Gallicia. 
On the 24th, the troops 1 had col- 
lected for this expedition w^re in a 
line of operation on the fllsa, the 
right leaning upon Leon, and the 
left at Cabtro Gonzalo. The ene- 
my had his advanced guard at St. 
Martin des Torres, and occupied 

TOL. X. 



the bridge of Cebrones ; 6,000 
men were at Baneza, 15,000 at 
Puente d'Orbigo, and their re- 
serve of 3 or 4000 men at As- 
torga. 

Bonnet's, Dumoustier's, and 
Roguet's, divisions reseived or- 
ders to pass the Elsa on the 25th, 
at four in the morning, and to 
proceed, the first by the Leon- 
road to Astorga on Puente d'Or- 
bigo ; the second from Valencia 
de Dou Juan on Baneza; the 
third by Benavente to the same 
pointy and the reserve, at the 
head of which I was, marched 
from Valderas, to proceed to Ce- 
bronfes, parsing by Villaquei- 
jida. 

The different movements wera 
executed with much unity. . Ge- 
neral Abadia, who had been in- 
formed but a few hours before^ 
had only time to evacuate his po- 
sition, retiring "upou Astorga. — 
Disturbed by the unexpected 
march of our troops, he retreated 
with the greatest precipitation. 
His advanced guard, which was 
on the height of St. Martin, shew-- 
ed a determination to defend it- 
self. I ordered the Horse-Chas- 
seurs, and Light Chasseurs of 
the Guard, to drive them away* 
Some squadrons of Gallician Hus-** 
sars maintained themselves ohsti- 
natehs but they were charged by 
our brave men, who killed or 
wounded some sixty, and made 
several prisoners. My light ca- 
valry, after the action, pursued 
the enemy beyond Palairos, where 
he took up a position, at the sanie 
time that General Dumoustit^r 
entered Baneza, Roguet, Ce- 
brones, and Bonnet established 
himself in front of Orbigo. I 
arrived afr Baneza, where 1 learnt 
that General Abadia intended to 
collect his army under AstOTga, 
aud wait forme. I gave orders^ 
in consequence, to all my troops 
to proceed thither. On the S6tb, 
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my iidvanced ^uard arrived thiere 
at seven a. m. and the divisions of 
the. drmy at eight.. The enemy, 

^after having evacuated the pla<;e 
in the night,, continued his re« 
treat, taking the road of Galii- 
cia. I then ordered Gen. Bon-r 
net to pursue him with two bri* 
gades of infantry and six hun- 
dred horse, beyond Villa-Franca, 
keeping the two roads that lead 
from Astorga to that town. Ro-> 
guet took up a position in front of 
Astorga ; and, during Bonnet's 
march, pushed forward strong par- 
ties to watch the debouches of 
Asturias. Dumoustier had orders 
• to be ready to act as occasion re- 
quired. 

Gen. Bonnet established )iim- 
self the same day in front of Ra- 
vanal. . Oa the ^7th, he came up 
with the enemy, 5,000 strong, on 
the heights of Reigo d^ Ambroso ; 
and, in spite of a heavy firing, 
carried this strong positiop at the 
point of the bayonet. General 
Abadia, who beheld the defeat pf 
his troops« retired hastily by the 
mountains o^, Orense. — > On the 
28th, early in the mornin^» we 
entered Villa-Franca. We found 
there, and at Pontferrada, 2,500 
muskets, 15,000 pounds of rice^ 
and 120,000 cartridges. The ene- 
my lost three hundred killed and 
wounded, and two hundred priso- 
ners. We had no one. killed-^— 
Gen. Corsen, Col. Battel, and 
two chasseurs, jwere wounded. 
All the reports coefirm the en- 

' tire dispersion of the Army of 
Gallicia, .and the impossibility of 
its resuming the offensive for a 
long time, which fulfils completely 
the object I had In view.^ 
I aii), &c. 

COUNT I^'ORSENNE. 

■I I I I I I y 

To the Prince of Neuf chalet 
. and Wagram. 

Camp of Astor^, Aag. ao. 
The iDfora;|itioD 1 receive from 



all parts confirms more and more 
the totel dissolution and disper- 
sion in the mountains of the dif- 
ferent corps of this army. The 
greatest privations oblige the sol- 
diers to return home; hence the^e 
assemblages, which for a mofment 
threatened the tranquillity of this 
Province, are dispersed "•like a 
cloud* 

COUNt D^OIlSENN£» 



- Army of England. 
Five divisions of the English 
Army have passed the Tagus, and 
directed their march to the Coa; 
two divisions remaii& on the left 
bank of the Tagus. This move- 
ment, at this season, is very fatal 
to the English. It increases dii- 
eases, which have fatigued them 
much for some time. The heat, 
which is very great this year, is 
more prejudicial to^the EDglisb, 
who are little used to it, than any 
other nation I — Our army is in 
good cantonments, and is reco- 
vering from its fatigues. It has 
received a great qumktity of h6rses^ 
to remount its artillery entirely^ 

YOURTH GOVERNMENT. 

General Rouget, Comm>ind^nt 
at St. Andero, suffered himself to 
be surprized on the 14th of Au- 
gust. An hour before day-break, 
a column of 800 insurgents march- 
ed upon the city, after having tra- 
velled all night, carefully avoid- 
ing the different posts of the pro- 
vinces; it thus arrived at the 
skirls of the town, whilst a second 
column, of 1800 men proceeded 
against the important post of Torre* 
Lovega. The guard before th& 
Hospital of St. Andero was the 
first attacked, and fought with 
courage ;— the day having dawned, 
the enecny was attacked in his 
tui^n, beat and pursued ; up- 
wards of three hundred men re« 
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mained on the field, the rest were 
driven beyond the mountains of 
Presillasy where more were killed. 
The column which had attacked 
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Torre Lovega was not more fortu« 
nate ; the garrison defended it- 
self bravely, and more than half 
the insurgents were killed. * 
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T^e Vision of Don Roderick ; a 
Poem.—Bj/ Walter Scott, Esq. 
Ballantyne^ Edinburgk^^Long'-^ 
man, London. 

^ This Poem was written, as the 
Author acquaints us in his Pre* 
face, for a temporary purpose; 
and he excuses himself from offer- 
ing any apology for the inferiority 
of the Poetry to the subject it 
is chiefly designed to commemo- 
rate, upon the ground of ^fiM'raef 
indulgences which he has feceived 
from the Public, at least so we un- 
derstand him :— " 1 am too sensi- 
ble of the respect due to the Pub- 
lic, especially by one who has al- ' 
ready experienced more than ordi- 
nary indulgence, to offer any apo- 
logy for the inferiority of the poe« 
try to the subject it is chiefly de- 
signed to commemorate." — He 
likewise states the object of the 
Poem to be, not so much to detail 
particular incidents as to exhibit 
** a general and impressi-ve picture 
of (he several periods brought 
upon the stage:'* — these periods 
are, first, the Invasion of the Moors, 
the Defeat and Death of Rode- 
rick, and the occupation of the 
Country by the Victors: — the se- 
cond, the state of the Peninsula, 
when the conquest of the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese in the In- 
dies had raised to ihe highest pitch 
the renown t>f their arms, sul- 
lied, however, by cruelty and 
superstition ; and herein is intro- 
duced an allusion to the inhuma- 
nities of the Inquisition : — the 
third represents the state of Spain 



before the French Invasion, and 
the miseries which followed ;-^and 
the concluMon sets forth the arri- 
val of the British Succours. — The 
whole is professed to be founded 
on a Spanish Tradition, romant> 
cally representing the Visit of 
Rodei^ck, in his hour of trouble 
and apprehension, to the Vault of 
his Ancestors, where was to be 
revealed the future destiny of 
hin:^elf and his Kingdom, ^he 
con serous Priest would fiave per- 
suaded the guilty Prince, like 
another Macbeth, from seeking to 
know his own dooiii, and in plain 
terms reminds him of his crime^^, 
and the little encouragement lie 
can reasonably expect in the ex- 
periment: — but the Monarch, 
like all desperate characters, is 
impatient to know the worst, and 
demands ad'mittance into the mys- 
terious mansion of the dead ; 
which being described with all 
due horror, the Priest in wonder • 
and the Prince entranced, the 
Vision commences. — It will he 
our business, in the first place, to 
regard the purpose of this Poem, 
with its relative eflicaCy in that re- 
spect ; and afterwards to proceed 
to consider the Poem itself, as to 
its literary merit and sufficiency. 
The purpose of the Poem, we had 
been previously led to expect, was 
to set forth the unmerited sufl'er- 
ings and degraded situation of the 
People of the Peninsula, \ while 
struggling under the weight of 
French tyranny and usurpation ; 
and to excite in every bosom that 
sympathy for their distresses as 
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might instigate a general desire 
to effect their relief: — the Poet, 
more effectually to invigorate his 
In^se) transported her to behold the 
sceneshewascalltdonto delineate, 
and thus possess her with the dou- 
ble force of fancy and experience. 
-^Such was the avowed purpose 
•of the Poem, and therefore we 
give much credit to the Poet for 
his invention in fixing it on a Vi" 
sionary Foundation ; for, we must 
sayy it was not more wealc and fu-; 
tile in Don Roderick to fly to 
charms and visions for encourage-' 
rqent and protection against a po- 
tent and victorious enemy^ than 
for his posterity to depend on the 
exertion of strangers for the reco- 
very of that independence, fur 
which they have neither the spirit 
nor inclination themselves to strug- 
gle. That such is the case, the 
Poet in part admits, where he 
tells us, '• That the energy of 
Spain has not uniforn^iy been di- 
rected by conduct eqoal to its vi- 
gour;" — this poem, then, is to 
rouse this dormant spirit in them, 
by setting forth their own insuffi- 
^ ciency for the purpose, without 
ouKaid ;- while it isHo excite that 
aid from us, by setting foi;th 
that they are nndeserving of it. 
The moral is good which may be 
drawn from the character and con- 
duct of a profligate Prince, whose 
crimes and folly Ive^ve endangered 
the safety of himself and People, 
and who is made to be a witness, 
as it were, not only of his own 
downfal but his Country's ruin : — 
we say the moral is good, but how 
far it may be applicable to exist- 
ing circumstanc4i« either abroad 
or at home, or whether the Poet 
meant it as *a pious warning to 
certain existing public characters, 
is more than we can presume to 
determine; — the purpose of the 
Poem was supposed to be to ex- 
cite ah enthusiastic love of patriot- 
. ism and public virtue^ and i^othipg; 



can go much conduce to such an 
end as the excitement to Reformat 
tion, whether by example or pre-, 
cept.— If this be not the purpose 
of the Poem, we own ourselves at 
a loss to discern any other ; and 
yet there scarcely appears one sen^ 
timent throughout the whole that 
speaks of public virtue as a nece8<« 
sary means for public salvation : — 
in fact, it is any thing but what 
we were led to expect, naiaely, an 
appeal to the spirit of the people 
by a picture of their wrongs and 
their distresses, or an appeal to 
their Allies to risk their lives in 
their behalf: — it is a mere jumble 
of bombast and unmeaning pom- 
posity, of provincial jargon and 
far-fetched allusion, ef indecent 
abuse and vulgar rhapsodies ; 
possessing no claim either to our 
indulgence or encouragement, and 
certainly not calculated to pro- 
mote the interest of the cause it 
affects to espouse. — It represents 
a weak and wicked Prince, who 
by his crimes and tyranny aliena<« 
ted the affection of his subjects,^ 
or drove them to the desperate 
cause of joining the enemies of 
their country to further their own 
revenge;— r it represents also a 
people, so inured to oppression a& 
to be indifferent of a change, and 
falling an easy prey to tne first 
power that attacked them : — bear- 
ing a very awkward similitude >ta 
their present posterity, and afford-* 
ing little stimulus to any interfe- 
rence in their behalf. So much 
for the purpose and effect of the 
Poem :^— we shall now proceed to. 
notice the versification. If the 
merits of a Poet are to be span- 
ned by the patronage he may 
choose to boi^st of, the Author of 
the Work in question will un- 
doubtedly stand high in the «cale 
of estimation; but, luckily for the 
world, we have a better criterion 
than vapouring pride to judge by,^ 
par senses must claim precedence 
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here, and they shall lead us to the 
deci8ion.--'Mr. Scott should have 
recollected thnt there is a neces- 
8;ary distinction to be preserved by 
the Poet as well as the Painter, 
in pourtraying the chequered 
fcenes of nature, whether anit 
mate or inanimate, ancient or mo« 
dern ;TT^to dress, therefore, a Spa* 
nish Heroic Poem in a Scottish 
garb, is as if an Artist should blend 
the drapery of modern fashion 
with the Gothic costume :-^it is the 
very essence of genius to be capa- 
ble of appropriate diversity ; ssiie 
presents, indeed, the same pencil,, 
l}ut looks for judgement in its ap- 
plication, T"^ properties of true 
genius coi^sist in a 'felicitous com-< 
hination of bold adventure and 
critical discrimination. That dig- 
nity and energetic boldness, the 
characteristic of Spanish Poetry, 
and which is so necessary to -awa- 
ken heroism ^and inspire that en- 
thusiastic thirst for glory and con- 
tempt of danger, which should 
ever an innate a patriot-bosoii^, is 
but feebly attempted and ill at- 
tained in the subject before us ; a 
paucity of expression is of equal, 
blemish with a pitiful invention ; 
or rather worse, as it destroys 
every effect intended to be pro- ' 
duced : ^. g^ 

^^^or shQuts, nor clashing arms^its ibjoo^ 
could mar, 
ML as it swell'd 'twixt each loud trum- 
pet-change, 
That clangs to Britain victory, to Portu- 
gal revenge !" 
First Stanxa of the Introduction* 

All as it sweirid^^m^y answer 
well enough to eke 6ut the metre 
©f a Gruh-street ballad, but is a 
monstrous barbarism in a classic 
Poem.-'— Again, 

^ Save when their legends grcy-haiiM 

shepherds sing, 

That now scarce win a listening ear but 

thine. 

Of feuds obscure, and border rsiy&'png/* 

Eighth Stanza, ibid, 

Tfeei:^ » no other way of bar-* 



raonizing the last word, but by 
adopting the vul^rar pronuncia^* 
tion here descrihed.— »Again, 

«'Aiid cherished still by that unchanging* 

race. 

Are themes for minstrelsy more high 

tjian thine, * 

Of strange tradition manif a mystic trace."' 

Twelfth Stanza, ibid. 

There cannot be,, either in prose 
or verse, a more inelegant asso- • 
ciation of syllables than thos^e of 
many a ; -^ it is a vmost Sagrant 
barbarism, which custom has per<« 
uiitted to creep into our language ; 
— so grating to the ear, so discor-^ 
dautin sound, so vulgar, and so 
inconsistent, that it is altogether 
unaccountable that any candidate 
for literary fame should ^adopt it« 
^Besides, it presents aii obstacle to 
the metre, which it i^ impossible 
to overlook ; as, in the above in-, 
stance, the two words must stand 
as one^ to mark which is impossi-> 
ble, and to read it difficult; — iu 
fact, it is a phrase beneath the 
scholar to employ or to counte- 
nance. — If there be a license for 
poets, there are also regulations. ' 
for Poetry ;— and a just symmetry 
must be obberved, or the effect is 
destroyed. — Propriety of language, 
is no less indispensible than har-^ 
mony of sound, and not to be made 
to militate against each other; 
where it does, it i& a. defect^ of 
which the first two lines of ** The 
Vision" displays an instance: — 

<* Rearing their crests amid the cloudless^ . 

skies 
And darkly clustering in the pale moon- 

lightr 

This inharmonious pronuaciation 
of the Wst word,, which necessity 
compels, is an outrage on pro- 
priety, which the Poet leaves us 
no option to avoid.. 

The poverty of the verse is al- 
most universal ; even in the loftiest 
flightfe, or in the more interesting 
detail, when the eye is expecting 
to close with a >veli-turned period,. 
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it 16 suddenly offended with a low 
expression that quite obiitemtes 
the interest of the whole : — 

**■ Long, Urge, tnd iofty, was that Taulted 
hall ; 
Roofis, walls, and floors, were all of 
marble stone^ 
' OF polished -marbte, black as funeral pall. 
Carved o'er with signs .and characters 
unknown. ^ 
A pal)* light, as of the dawning, shone 
Through 4he sad bounds, buc whence 
they could not spy ; 
For window to the upper air was none."'*' 
StanzaJCUl. 

• Grammatical precision, too, we 
fnight have looked for, and can- 
not excuse, 

** In which was varote of many a falling 
land." ' 

Stoma Xf^M 
The two giants in the mystic cell 
are represented as differently em- 
ployed, the one with a mace, the 
other with a scythe and sand- 
glass ; and when the right-hand gi- 
ant beheld his brother's glaiis ex- 
hausted, he is described as raising 
his mace, which is thus elegantly 
and appropriately set forth :— 

" Evea while they read» Che sand-glass 
wastes away ; 
And as the last and lagging grains dii 
creep, 
Thd right-hand Giant ^gan his club up" 
sway^ 
As one that startles from a heavy sleep. 
Fall bn the upper wall the maet*s stoeep 
At once descended with the force of 
chundcr," &c. 

Stanza XH. 

It would here appear that the sweep 
descended with the force of thun- 
der, — a most egregious error, and 
which gives rise to a most 'ludi- 
crous interpretation. In fad, in- 
stead of impressing us with the 
intended feeling applicable to the 
horror of the scene, we associate 
"The right-hand Giant," wh5 
*^ ^gan his club upsioay^'* with the 
idea of Gog and Magog, who shall 
be fpund to step forward when.they 

hear the Hall-bell. Want of 

room obliges ti9 tx> postpone the 
remainder of our Remarks till our 
next Number. 
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The Capital/ a Satirical and Sen* 
timentalPoem ; dedicated to Earl 
Stanhope. — Clio Rickman, Ma- 
ry-Mt^bonr^'Streety Price 2s, 6d^ 

To expose the V ice and Folly of 
the Times is a most necessary 
and pi-aisewdfthy undertaking; — 
for the design, therefore, we give 
the Author every credit ; and, in 
deference to his good intention, 
will forbear to raise tiie lash, which 
stern fidelity demands. In imita- 
tion of the pjactice ^nd character 
of the exalted Nobleman io whom 
the Work is inscribed, we look to 
the Heart rather than the Head, 
and are willing to spare those feel- 
ings which seek to interest those 
of others, and affect the reforma- 
tioQ of mankind, 

A Serious Investigation of the 
Nature and Effects of Paro^ 
chial Assessments being charged 
on Places of Religious, Worship^ 
protected by the Act of Tolera^ 
tion ; wherein the manifest par" 
tiality^ evil tendency^ and ruin-* 
ous Consequences of sucKa Tax^* 
ation^ are amply set forth. — By 
Rowland Hilh A. M. — Kent^ 
High'Holbom. 

, << I will maintain the Toleration lnvio« 
lable."— Crfor^e the Third*s First Speech 
from tht Thrmie. 

The subject of this little Pam^ 
phlet is so vitally interesting to 
every Class of Society* inasmuch 
as it affects the very principle of 
libert}') nioral, spiritual, and po- 
.litical, that we cannot better dis- 
charge our public duty than in 
recommending its serious perusal 
te every advocate for Civil and 
Religious Liberty. The work is 
written in a plain blunt style^ but 
it speaks' to the senses, and forces 
conviction.— It takes a conciseRe- 
view of the late innovations upon 
the laws of conscience and the 
Constitutionj and draws the rela- 
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tive inferences from the effect of 
t?very species of Intolerance and 
persecution.— The facts contained 
in the Appendix almost lead us 
to question whether we are living 
in a Christian Land and under the 
protection of an English Constitu- 
tion ; or miserable and pitiable in- 
habitants of a- Land of Slavery, 
groan rhg: under the rod of despo- 
tism. — But we ag^in remark, the 
Pamphlet should be read, and 
let every imparthil man judge for * 
himself.-— It bbasis no embellish- 
ment of style to mislead the judge- 
ment by playirig on the passions of 
mankind ; like the pure principle 
of Religion itself, its path is eaFy 
and its purpose plain ; he who 
reads may understand, and there 
is fact to asssist in the conclusion, 
— We trust it will be read, because 
it will convince, that the surest 
basis of a Government is Confi- 
dence and Unanimity, which In- 
tolerance may destroy, but can 
never hope to secure. 

THE GHOSTS OF NELSON, PITT, 
AND MOORE.'— t/onerf. 

This Poem, or, as it is styled, 
A Solemn Bailadj with Notes,- we' 

fave at full length in our last 
dumber; we shall now give as 
much of the Notes as our limits 
will permit, conceiving that in do- 
ing 8O9 we do but perform the 
duty of a Political Journalist, in 
giving publicity to such produc- 
tions as tend to enlighten the pub- 
lic , mind, facilitate the work of 
Reform, and cement the union of 
hearts for the preservation of ou^ 
Liberty and Independence. — 

2nd. Stanza, — When a Statesman's pride 
««(i folly, — The original parent of the 
American War, and the father of certain 
borough 'hoUUng Peers. By the use that 
" Statesman" made of his po^cr, his 
country and hit famity have been very 
differently affected. By his madly strain- 
ing of ** imperial power,'* for establishing 
in the colonies taxation withoul repre* 
•entationi he entailed on his country wai 
ttpoQ war^ debt pppn d<Bbt« calamity on 



calamfty, and humiliation on humiliation. 
By the provident care he took of his own 
children, he contrived, r owever, that by 
such wars, such debts, and such' calaini-. 
ties, they should proportionably be en- 
riched ; and that, according to the mea- 
sure of their country's humiliation, they 
should be exalted and agj^randized. Can 
the English Constitution deserve the eoco- 
miums that have been lavished on it, if it 
afford no prevention of such anomalies in 
the science of Government ? 

That son whose title Is the same as his 
paternal name, has lately, on the subject 
of the Bank-Restriction Act of 17-97, taken 
discredit to himself for his share in that 
measure, and very openly confessed his 
error. A good beginning this : but, if cer- 
tain prophetesses spake truth— and that 
they did speak truth, history has borne 
ample testimony— the Noble Baron has 
yet much to do, in the way of self-cor- 
rection, ere the English Nation can be re- 
conciled to his resuming a seat in her Ca- 
binet, to which he seems to have no ob- 
jection. The prophetesses alluded'to, were 
The fTeird Sisters o/l798 .♦ 
Influence^ 

Now the storm begins to lower; 

Hell's mysterious loom prepare ! 

Pois'nous drops of Bribery's shower 

Taint around the British air! 
yenaltty. 

Fateful Ynusquets suit theloom^ 

Thilildom's sable warp to strain; , 

WeaVe we, sisters. Freedom's doom ; 

England's, Scotland's, Ireland's ban^l 
Terror, 

See the loathsome texture grow $ 

*Tis of human entrails made ! 
J See the weights that play below. 

Each a sicnc'd patriot's bead I 
Influence, 

Bludgeon-shuttle staii/d with gore^ 

Shoot the crimson'd weft along % 

Brand, that once a bastard bore,i* 

Keep the tissue close and strong. 
Penality. 

Pitt, apostate, virtue's foe, 
' Hal, Burke, Windham, G— c ! we ^ 

Gladly join your work to do, 

Tdw'rds the doom of Liberty ! v 

7 error. ^ 

Gallia's sons shall slaves remain : 

Slip thy ruthless dogs, O War 1 

Burn the vi'lage ; waste the plain; 

Whirl o'er dying men thy car. 
Influence, 

Famine, fling thy bale around! 

Carnage, load the gales with woe! 

Masters, hail ! your work be crown'd I . 

Strive we still your will to do ! 

♦ In imitation of the 8th Ode of Gray, 
entitled The Fatal Sisters, 

f Wilfitm of Normandy* 
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Fmality. 
Brilonsi too, shall feel the yoke» 
Lick the dust, and kiss the rod ; 
Terrify 'd and spirit- broke. 
Low shall crouch when Pitt shall nodi 

Terror, 
Barrack la 1^. and borough vote» 
Dungeon deep, and gibbet high^ 
• Shall to Pitt their all devote : 
Masters, see his triumph nigh ! 

InfiuencCi i 

Ah no I some counter-power works^ 
Feels my curdling blood the stroke ! 
Curs'd Reform in ambush lurks ! 
Our uniisd spells are broke* 

Venality. 
Lo, the angry lightnmgs glare ! 
Harky the rattling thunders peal ! 
As your projects melt in air, 
Bulaam-like we're bid reveal. 

Terror. 
Heav*n!s behest in forced speech, 
What ye hate, we now declare ; 
What ye wish, ye may not reach ; 
That shall hap, which most ye fear. - 

Injlumce* 
Man shall cease to wear a purse ; 
, Wealth on wings of paper fly ; 
Boroughs wake one gen'ral curse ; 
Heformation then, draws nigh I ^ 

Venality. 
Right and force again agree % 
Conqu'ring truth resumes her sway ; 
Falsehood, fraud, and faction, Hee \ 
Freedom hails her piomis'd day ! 

The Three in chorus. 
Britain shines one glitt'ring field ! 
Happy, hallow'd, fam*d to be ; 
Plenty and repose to yield ; 
Fruits of armed liberty ! 

Here we sec Infiuetice, Venatxty, and 
Terror^ called in by the Bulaks of the.i^o- 
rougk Faction to curse the Giriti^h People ; 
but yet compelled to bless them, and 
prophesy the recpvery of their Liberties,— 
From what the Weird Sisters have said, 
it shouid seem, that ere the Nati«n can be 
jeconciled to the Noble Baron's return to 
pov^er, especially as a Prime Mitrtstei. his 
confessions must become as extensive as 
the need ot them ; not confessions in 
Vfords, but ip actions. These alone can 
bespeak n new man. 

In 1700, when a Minister, we remem- 
ber the Noble Baron maintaining, that 
** the f'arliament and the King ha»e a 
Might to change the Constitution"* Are 
ignorance, i^nd contempt of the Consti- 
tution, recbmmendations to a seat in the 
Cafnnetf Jn 17979 then also a-Mi- 

♦ Courier, Mar. 20. 1790. App^l, 
fiv. and mil. on £ng. Con* 292* 



nister, we recollect the Noble 6aroil'9 
declaring, that <' a change 'hi the Repre^ 
** sentation of the People mould he a viola- 
*' tion d/f inheritance and of fundamental 
'* Rights, which the two Houses of ParHn" 
** ment were not competent to enact, anpl 
*' to which His Majesty could not gi»e his 
•* assent."'* Ought a man', who, on points 
the most sacred, thus blows hot and cold, 
as suits the corrupt interest of the mo- 
ment, to he the presiding Minister in 
an English Cabinet f In 1793 we also 
remember two certain Acts of Parliament, 
that were called the << gagging biUs,*' one 
the production of Mr. Pitt, the other, of 
the Noble Baron, (luhose original effort was 
too bad for adoption, even in those times \) 
in which '* gagging bills** we find the 
egregious nonsense, (but nonsense well 
answering the purpose intended,) ot «* the 
*< Government and Constitution of this 
<' realm as by law established. "f 

6th Stanza,— ^u^h'ce hully*d,-^kn up- 
start adventurer, who had corruprly work- 
ed his way to power, dared to hc//y a Mem* 
ber of Parliament with a thread of ** in- 
famy," for hav^ing exhibited charges of 
delinquency against a person of high rank. 
— The same corrupt adventurer privately 
denounced to the Prime Minister a Col- 
league as unfit to conduct the War Depart- 
ment; and yet, after that denunciation, 
quietly sat in the same Cabinet, in friend- 
ly consultation, with that Colleague, while 
he managed the Expedition against jfnt- 
werp and Pfalcheren. Where public trea- 
chery and private baseness unite, there 
^shame is a stranger. When mean adven- 
turers, unprincipled politicians, and shame- 
less knaves, desciibe FarHamentary /^ff- 
formists as a ** low and d^picable faction/' 
they only accelerate the day of account.' . 

6th Stanza. — Heav*n blasphenCd, 

What ^u a Libel f Answer: Nor more 
nor legs than a little book. That is the 
meaning of the word. Consequently, ar 
Libeller is the. writer of c little book. And 
he must be guilty os innocent criminal 
or meritorious, according, to the moral 
character of the contents of his little book. 
— if in those contents there be nothings 
but truth, can this be a mmef— Here we 
inust ask,— what is truth f Answer : TnUh 
is an agreement in our thoughts or woods 
with the law of nature, (which law extends 
to. all things, physical or imellectual,) a» 
touching any net, txistence, circum- 
stance, person, or proposition;- that is,. 
to whatever can be a subject of know- 
' ledgjB^ from fact or fKMn^reasoniagw 
(To be eontinued,X 

* Mora. Chron. Maysi, 170-7. Ap« 
peal cir. and mil. Eng. Con. 42. -is. 48. 

f Two Acts, 80 Geo. lU. e. 7. and 8.— 
Appeal, civ« and mtU on Eng. Con. 12. 4S« 
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SpAIK AND PottfUGAL. 

We mentioned m our lasW that Rumour, with her thousand tongues, 
had been echoing the reports of great and signal advantages having 
been obtained by the Allied Army in Portugal over the Forces of the 
Enemy. The frequency of delusion in these matters has naturally 
rendered us cautious of belief; the public mind has become too sen- 
sible of the insult, as well as injury, offered to^ the Country, through 
the medium of a Hireling Press, to give that credit and validity^ to 
these sort of contrivances, which an interested and shameless Ministiy 
are desirous to procure. In the beginning of th^ past month, the 
' Country rung with reports of a great Battle having taken place in Por- 
tugal between the Army under Lord Wellington and that of the 
Enemy under Marmdnt ; in which the latter had been defeated with 
the loss of thousands,— aye, of twenty thousand ! — A most brilliant 
Victory 1-^A proud day for Britain l«- The Hirelings looke^ gay, the 
Miuisterstriumphant;— but the People remained doubtful.— At length 
came the Officigil Dispatches, when every doubt was solved, evefy im- 
position detected : — The general Battle dwindled away into a paltry 
skirmish,— the signal advantages into an abandonment of our own 

position, the destruction of the Enemy into an acknowledgement of 

his superior power,— the toast of conquest into a thanksgiving for 
safety,— and, in fact, the assurance of Victory into a positive Defeat I 
After the retreat of our Army from Biadajoz, it was supposed, by the 
subsequent movements of our General, that he meant to make an attack 
on Ciudad Rodrigo ; for, certainly, in a military point of view, if the 
occupation of the former w^ consideifed so essential as to waste both 
time and means in its attack, the same reasons would attach to our en- 
deavours on the latter:— still, however, the investment of Ciudad Ro» 
drigo, notwithstanding the hasty march of His Lordship, appears scarcely 
to have been in sei^ious contemplation : — for^ with a force of nearly a 
hundred thousand men, Britida and Portuguese, in its neighbourhood, 
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not a trench wa» opened, nor any measure taken for its reduction, in 
^he course of sereral days. — What, then, it may be asked, wag the ob- 
ject of His Lordship ?-r If not to attack the ToA^n, why did he come 
near it^ — And if he meant to invest it, why did he ^^'ait the arrival of 
tlie Enemy, merely to give up the ground he possessed. The Friehds 
of the War would have had it understood, that His Lordship's move* 
ment to the North was to draw off the Enemy's attention from other 
parts:— but how could he calculate upon such an effect, when he pro- 
fesses not to have been acquainted with the Enemy*8 force ?— ^And how- 
has the pnd been answei'ed ?— Marmont, it is true,^ collected a vast 
power, sufficient for his purpose ; — but the contest was so short, the 
trouble 80 trifling, that not the smallest advantage accrued to the 
general cause from such a movenaent ; — while the consequence to us 
was the disgrace of retreat, with the comfortable assurance, that, neither 
in force or manoeuvre are we equal to the Enemy. W^e had all «long 
contended for the principle, that, in reisources as well as in the means of 
bringing them to the point of action, we were inferior to our adver* 
sary. It was not many weeks after the reported dispersion of the 
troops under Soult, that an overwhelming force was found collected 
under Marmont ; and, indeed, the disposition of the French Armies 
"isrfojund to be such, that, either in one quarter or another, either in the 
North or South, on the right hand or the left, they- can unite and^ac* 
complish their purpose.---Of this, the relief of Badajoz, 'as well as that 
of Giudad llodrigo, and even the Battle of Albuera, • (that reputed 
scene of British glory,) is a positive confirmation. What, then, arc 
we contending for ? Is it only for the purpose of giving the Enemy an 
opportunity to harass and destroy our means, without the hope -of 
withstanding his power, whenever he is disposed to exert it ? Do we 
wait, in all the awfiil pomp of military preparation, arrayed for -battle, 
livettin'g the eyes and expectations of the world upon us, — merely to 
«ee the Foe advance, admit his superiority, and yield him up our posi* 
^on, with scarcely an, effort to retain it ? To say nothing ,of the na- 
tional dishonour, in having an army, formed of the flower of the Coun- 
try, placed in the degraded situation of merely waiting an enemy*f 
• approach to seek i^s safety in retreating, — what is the reflection which 
results from it, in regard to the future, should the impolicy, which 
created this disgrace, persist in its infatuation, till the struggle shall 
"be brought to our very doors, and we must contend, with dilapidated 
nveans, for our existence, and with a courage prompted by despair ? . 
The Enthusiasm of *' The Universal Spanish Nation," it is believed. 
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is now drawing \o a close, at least, that there will shortly remain littlt . 
employment for its energetic endeavours. Notwithstanding the diver* ' 
sion, which the vigilance of Lord Wellington caused to be made, by 
drawing the attention of the French to the Fortress of Rodrigo, the 
Spanish Annies have been able to reap no benefit thereflrom ; — for, 
. after a reciprocal diversion, that is, in their advance and our retreat, the 
Enemy retired to his position, to disperse his force in whatever direc«# 
tion he should think fit. — General Ballasteros was stated to have reaped 
some advantage over a division of Soult's troops, which has nqt failed 
to have been made the most of; — but, to counterbalance that good 
fortune, it is confidently believed, that a few weeks more will see the 
entire line of coast in the hands of the French ; there being at thi^ 
time, it is feared, only two ports not actually in their possession, namely, 
Alicant scad Carthagena ; from the latter of which places they are only 
at present excluded by the dread of the pestilence, which has been, and 
it is believed is still, raging there, —With the sea-ports in their possession^ 
there is at once an end of British interference, except through the me- 
dium of Portugal, over whose line of frontier it does not appear likely. 
yte can ever hope to advance,— Cadiz and the Isle of Leon may indeed 
remain open to us, as far as Spanish jealousy will permit ; but if, with 
a prospect so much more promising, -^ while Tarragona, Figueras, and 
Gerona, were unsubdued, and the consequent division of the Enemy *<s 
force so riece^ary for their several purposes, -<- if, with advantages suqii 
as these, the Spanish Regency did not deem it politic to venture ou^ 
of their strong hold, to rid themselves of the handful of French troops 
which blockaded them, and who they had tamely permitted to fortify 
and entrench themselves under the very guns of Cadiz, and in sight of 
a combined force of more than twice their strength, — if they were fear^ 
Jul then of the issue, what hope can remain to them, when their enemy 
becomes possessed of all the country beside ? — Will they trust thjui 
to the valour and vigilance of their boasted Guerillas, of whose ima» 
ginaiy pr expected exploits more has been said, and on whom more 
praise has been lavished, than ever they bestowed on the services, fide- 
lity, and sacrifices, of their English Allies ? — Th3X)ughQut this uufor* 
tunate struggle, the Spaiiish name and character have gained but little 
in public estimation. -^ Yet, what a noble cause ! -— ^Vhat a godlike 
stimulus to quicken the energies of man ! — Their JCin^ entrapped* 
their Government usurped, their Country invaded, their national cre- 
dit and existence at stake'.— Yet what has been their conduct ? -r- Pue- 
rile, partial, weak, and inefficient ! — mistrustful of their friends^ 
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treacherous to themselves ; -^ either shamefally supine or criminally 
anspicioi^ ; —^neither congenial in purpose, iirm in principle, nor cor- 
dial in perseverance, —With such a'' people who could act ? — for such 
a people who wo.uld contend ? '^ Where jealousy is constitutional, una^^ 
niraity is hopeless, tad success impossible. 

To clos^ our remarks on this subject, we will here take a short review 
of, the State of the Peninsula, the position of the contending Arniies, 
and the probable views of either party to obtain their different ends, — 
We have already said, that but few of the Spanish ports remain in pos* 
session of the Patriots ; while, in the interior, notwithstanding the pre- 
datory warfare of the Guerrillas, the French ate too successful and too 
powerful to be resisted, — Catalonia* their strongest province, is already 
fubdued ; and Suchet is bursting through Valencia^ sweeping all before 
him, — The late defeat of Blake has laid the entire country on 
thatside open to the JBnemy, — Soult is recruiting in the neighbourhood 
of Seville, the effect of which we have no doubt will soon be felt in the 
direction of Badajoz, — Bessieres is. at or near Salamanca ; and Mar« 
mont is opposed to the Allies on the confines of Portugal, -^ Thus all 
the vast ferce of the Enemy appears to be moving over the face of the 
country in a direct line towards Cadiz on* the pne hand, and Portugal 
on the other. -^In all probability, the first attack upon Portugal will be 
from the North, by the corps now under Bessieres, strengthened by 
detachments from the Centre Army, under Ma,rmont, whose position 
is favourable to assist either the attack on the IJforth ^r Soutli, — The 
Guerrilla Army, under General. Ahadia, which i^ in Gallicia, and 
protects as it were the North of Portugal, it will not b^ digicuU,, if we 
are to judge from example, for the Enemy either to evade or deiTeat ; 
and, should the French penetrate in. that diriection, it will nece^arily 
com pel ^ord Wellington to detach a part of his force to oppose tbein, 
— The same would happen were Soult at the present time to penetrate 
J>y the Allentejo in the South ; IJis Lordship would be equally obliged 
to take njeasures to oppose him^ as the force left on the Tagus; under 
General Hill, could be of no avail alone, — Thus, let the attack be made 
on the right or qn the left. His Lordship must feel the effect;, and, we 
have little doubt, would be obliged to trace his course back to his strong 
lines, without waiting the approach of Marmont fr^m the centi:e ; a% 
should the Enemy prove successful on either side, his retreat altogether 
might become exceedingly problematical, — - Spain once conquered^ 
where is the hope for Portugal? — And can the speedy conquest of 
Sftiti be doubted, if we take the map and attentively trace the pres^at 
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position of affairs in tjiat unhappy Couniry ?*—- Upon the whole, every 
fnonth, every dlay, brings a fjirther conviction of the hopeless nature of 
the contest in which weliave engaged. There' is not a man now in ser* 
Vice in Portugal, Officer or Private, that does not sensibly fefel the in- ^ 
utility of the struggle : — and we cannot help feeling a degree of sur- 
prize, that even His Lordship himself, out of n^gard for liia own cha- 
racter as well as for his Country's reputation, has not long ago repre* 
«ented to his Ministerial Friends the necessity there i^j for a speedy atop 
being put to the hateful contegt. 

France. — 'While the surrounding Empires have been or still are the 

theatre of war, slaughter, and desolation, it is surprizing to view th« 

tranquillity which pervades throughout the expansive territgries of 

France. — It is in vain that we indulge ourselves in fanciful noti(ui& of 

her distresses and her -deprivations ; — it is a well-lcnown fact, that the 

^xpense^ of the war bear comparatively slight upon the French People, 

while they are made to endure none of its miseries, unless we bring into 

the scale the operation of the Conscription-Law, which renders every 

xnan a soldier, — But let us look at home ; and see, whetlier the maa 

or boy, who is taken from his family in France, and sent wholly and 

solely to be maintained by the State, has any vast reason to complain^ 

•eeing that it is the common fate of all as well as of hi;nsel£ — r Be« 

«ides, in almost all Continental States, it is the conuUQn law of the 

Country, and naturally so from the principle of self-deience. — For 

them, therefore, to be constrained to be soldiers cannot be supposed 

to appear so oppress?! ve« — - It is only in a Country^where neither the 

law of necessity, nor yet the Law' of the Land, requires the existence 

of a Standing Native Army, that it must have the effect of being so^ 

injurious ; to tlie inhabitants of such a country the evil is indeed great^ 

^nd the example dangerous 1 — /The Government of France, despotic 

9& it is, must ever have the ascendancy over its contemporaries, whiler 

the latter are a prey to corruption, — The physical powers of France are 

great, and they are rendered more formidable by the weakness and in* 

sufficiency of her enemies, -^ Her policy is prosperous, because it is. 

prompt and energetic t-^thereis butone principlewhich pervades, and that 

is the interest of the Empire f^-^theve is no factious caJbal, to fritter away' 

the power of the State, divide the energies of Government, and ruin and 

destroy the Country: ■«- if a Government must be absolute, a single 

Pespot is preferable to an odious Oligarchy ; — One Tyrant is bettejc 

than a thousand : — better for the safety of the Counl^ry,, and for the 

liappiness of the People, 

The Emperor has lately been employed in, inspecjing the maritimi 
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strength of his Empire. He has had occasion to be well satisfied with 
th^ exertion of his subjects in that department,, as in every port he found 
an accession to his naval force, and e\'ery promise of realising, in a 
short time, a most respectable fleet. This tour has caused much mat- 
ter for conjecture among the politicians, who have been led to consider 
it as connected with some design, irrelevant to its professed object. 
Prussia was a point on which they fixed their suspicion ; and it way- 
laid, that some differences had been existing between the two Powers, 
arising out of the demands of France, which the interests of Prussia 
eouM not admi* : — from all which, it was inferred, that, from the 
Coast, Buonaparte would have proceeded to the Frontier, to see his de- 
signs executed in person. These were the reports and suppositions ; 
but it is now believed that nothii^g of this kind is likely to happeng 
and that the Emperor is by this time quietly reposing at Paris. 

Sicily. — The return of Lord William Bentinck, which we men- 
tioned in our lajst, gave rise to many conjectures respecting the dispo* 
ntion of the Court of Palermo towards the interests of England. — 
The late appearance of insolence and injustice on the part of the Si-* 
eilian Government led us to make some sharp reflections upon what ap- 
peared to us its insolent temerity and injustice. Unable to account 
for such usage, we attributed it, as was most reasonable^ to the weak 
and capricious disposition of that Government, debased, as we know 
it to be, by .the most glaring acts of licentiousness and comiptipn, — t 
The Ministerial Hirelings, on the other' hand, well aware of the share 
their employers had m the business, had the audacity to hint that it 
'was owing to ••the displeasure the Sicilian Queen. had felt at th^ 
condttct of our Military /" — Base as was the intention of this insinua** 
tion, it was not altogether groundless ; yet the offence was not with the 
soldiery, but with those who sent them. The fact was, that our army 
was directed to occupj'^ such points and places as would have amounted 
to little less than taking actual possession of the Country ; — and this 
was the ground of ** displeasure to the Sicilian Court at the conduct of 
the Military /"—They did not choose to resign the Government and 
themselves into the hands of Foreigners. Upon which. Lord William 
was sent out with fresh instructions, apparently but little likely to 
conciliate :— these instructions are understood to have been, "that the 
British troops should take up any position in any part of the Island the 
British Commander should think fit, — that they should send 10,OuO 
Sicilian Soldiers to serve in the Peninsula, — and that Lord William 

shoiild possess a seat in the Sicilian Cabinet !'' All which, without 

ihe smallest hesitation, they peremptorily refused ! -^ And truly, w© 
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must say, it is scarcely to be wondered at that they should refuse ; or 
that any people, one degree removed from positive slavery, should have 
felt otherwise than indignant at the bare mention of such a proposi- 
tion. In the first place, the Court of Palermo had already expressed 
her dissent from the principle of our interference in the war in the 
Peninsula ; for, ivhat was that principle, but that we were " fighting the 
battles of England upon foreign ground !"~ The Sicilians well icnew 
that such a principle was neither politic nor equitable ; — and she Q\t9 
knew too well that it was not likely to be prosperous : — that it was » 
most destructive alid useless principle, and calculated to entail rUin on 
those whp practised it. Upon this conviction, she refused. She would 
not consent to send her own soldiers out of the country to encounter 
positive destruction in a foreign land, wiiile her own Government would 
at the sanie time be left to the mercy of strangers. Among all the ty- 
rannical acts of France, the slightest of which we affect to hold in ab- 
horrence, do 'We ever remember a requisition more arbitrary than thit ^ 
ascribed to us ? We have certainly befriended Sicily ; and were the 
means of rescuing the Sicilian Dynasty from falling prostrate at the 
feet of Napoleon : — but is the price of protection to be the surrender of 
every shadow of her independence ? — Indeed, what was the "impulse 
which led us to afford that protection ? Was it not blended with self- 
interest ? Did we not gratify our own revenge, or secure our own ad- 
vantage, by ^sisting them ? In fact, were we not, according to the 
spirit of our own principle, ;** fighting the battles of England on the* 
Shores of Sicily ?"— Besides, while the enemy was still hovering in their 
sight, how could it be asked, or expected, that they would consent to 
send away their native troops ? At any rate, the demand was unge- 
nerous, to say the least of, it, at the time, because they were supposed 
to be in our power. ^ If the price of our friendship is to be their un- 
qualified submission, let them at least have the option to embrace or 
reject it ; when it will be our concern to act accordingly. Lord Wil- 
liam is again about to sail; and rumour states, that he bears full 
powers to take military possession of the Country. Should the fact be 
so, it will be indeed worthy to rank with the Copenhagen Expeditionj 
of infamous memory ; — from which time, let us never more talk of 
French tyranny and aggression. 

Turkey and Russia. — The Campaign on the Danube has been 
opened with touch vigour on the part of the Turks, who have, it is 
said, gained some advantages over the Russians. The Grand Vizier 
appears to be a man of a most active and enterprizing spirit, and witii 
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a capacity, eq[iial to hia courage. All thoughts of peace seem to he 
discarded, as nothing but the restitution of the conquered protinceft> 
vill satisfy the Sultan, a stipulation which Russia cannot admit :— the 
decision, therefore, is left to the s^ord ; nor does it appear that the con-' 
test will speedily terminate, when we regard the mighty preparations 
which an? making oh either side. — From every corner qf the va^t Em- 
pire c^i Turkey, men and stores ate collecttng^ and the requisitions are 
most rigorously enforced. JDelay is death ; and some of the Fachat 
in the more remote Provinces have felt the effects of presuming to trifle 
with the necessities of the State. The Russians, on the other hand, 
, are hastening up their reinforcements^ and every thing poirtends the 
approach of almost sanguinary struggle. The obj^ of the war is 
luiequivocally the aggrandizement of Russia ; that of Turkey is self- 
defence : — she seeks no acquisition, but she will not tamely submit to 
be plundered. — While these two Powers are contending,- Napoleon re- 
gards the struggle with a complacent eye ; the mutual loss they ex- 
perience is to him m acquisition of strength, which, when time shall 
serve, he will not fail to turn to good accQunt. Meanwhile, French in- 
fluence is busy to keep up the strife, which will probably end in the 
destruction of both* Before the appearance of our next Number, it 
is expected the work of slaughter will have made some progress.— 
Dreadful tijnes, when all our views ^re centred in the destruction o^ 
our fellow creatures I 

Am£RICA. — The causes for disagreement between this Country and 
America appear to increase. An article was inserted in the American 
Papers which lately arrived) tending to throw an odium on the Bntish 
name and character, which, for the honour of the country as well a* 

' of humanity^ it is hoped it never will merit. — This Article accuses the 
British Government of having engaged the service of the Indians, in 
case a war should be the result of the present dififerences. That such 
a species of barbarous policy did once stain the conduct of England* 
it is our misfortune to confess ; but, that it shoul5} agcdn be resorted to> 
is what we own ourselves unwilling to suspect* The circumstance, 
- however, is mentioned with great confidence, and partly corroborated 
by a Letter addressed to the President, and signed by many Gentle- 
men. It states that Agents have been employed to stimulate the In- 
dian Priests to rouse the Tribes, and prepare them to await the signalt 
which is to encourage them, to rush down upon the unsuspicious Amer 
ricans, and awaken them from their dream of security with the dreadful 
wa*hoop, a prelude tothe horrid ravages of barbarian fury. The bare 

' reflection upon the murderous system of Indian warfare is surely suf- 
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ficient ia cause any civilized Nution to hold it in abhorrence ; how much 
less should we-expect to see it courted and encouraged. But w^. triist 
it is altogether a fabrication ; though > if it prove otherwise, we cannot 
too much deprecate such an endeavour to feed the flame of discontent 
and animosity, so fatally prevalent between the two Governments. 
The Trial of Commodore Rodgers, concerning the affair of the Little 
Belt 16 said to have terminated much to the honoiir of tlie American ; as 
-die evidence was uniform, throughout the whole ship*8 company, that 
our vessel fired the first shot. If this be the evidence, his Country 
must acquit him ; and it ^ill remain for Captain Bingham to clear him- 
self from the imputation. These petty differences are much to be de- 
precated, when they tend to engender a spirit of animosity, and thereby 
involve the interests of Two mighty Empires^ It is so well understood 
that the power of French Influence is great in America, that it is dou- 
bly incianbent on {he Ministers of this Country to conciliate rather than 
provoke ; and^ while we know ourselves able to protect our own rights, 
let us ad the same time be careful not to ute that power to the injury of 
others* A war with America is deemed, by the thoughtless and the vain, 
'tt matter of trifling coiisequence : -*- they hate no Navy is the gene- 
ral cry, nor any force to briq^ in competition. The same has been said 
of the maritime power of Franee; btit we have found, to our sorrow, 
that it requires no mighty naval force to be able to shut us out from all 
commercial communication. We may ride the tea in triumph, nor 
find a eock-bout to give us molestation ; — we nwiy ap|)roach with da- 

* ring eflrontery to their very shores, fire their defenceless towns, and 

• deal dat death and desolation to all within our reach : — but it will 
•prove an empty triumph, nor either add to our profit or Our reputa- 
tion. Our manufactories will y>e nothing bedefitted, nor our burthens 
eased ; but the war-taxes will increase, while the means of paying them will 
diminiiAi ; with tiie decline of trade, difficulties multiply ; and, the more 
it is obstructed, the nearer we approach that crisis, which shall either 
renovate or destroy us effectually. For, notwithstanding all that may 
be urged to the contrary by the advocates for War, the continuation of 
a free commerce with America, under present circumstances, is most 
desirable. But, should that source^ also be closed, it has been urged, 
we hare still India and the Colonies left to console us.— Hapless conso- 
lation ! — The one engrossed by Monopoly, *- the other engulphed in 
ruin. It is true we can avail ourselves of their produce, and we do so, 
even to satiety T --.but such is rather our misfortune than our consola- 
tion ! — i- By the power of our arms we have extended our dominions in 
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both th^ Eastern and IP^^estern Hemisphere ; — we say, cfttended m<r 
dominions i but we cannot say they have added to our prosperity.— The 
conquest of theWest-India Islands, brilliant as it was esteemed, and for 
which every steeple rung with joy, was a melancholy triumph for the 
British Planter, as it tended' only to depreciate his produce by the over- 
glutting of the market — With a crippled trade before, his prospects 
then became hopeless ; — and the conquerors with the conquered par- 
took tif a like calamity. America alone presented them with a gleam 
of hope; but close thai source, and West-India produce will scarcely be 
worth the rearing. Already are the warehouses bending down with un- 
markets^ble goods; and, if the Legislator do not afford some vent for it 
shortly, by granting the free distillation from sugar as well as grain, 
colonial produce will not be worth the carriage^ aiid the Planter must 
cease to grow, for there will be nu consumption ; it will not pay for 
the keeping of his. slaves.*— America, aware of our cbfficalties,and.more 
sensible of their effects than, by the conduct we pursue, we appear to 
be ourselves, wears a more haughty, front than probably she otherwise 
would. It is said to be the intention of the American Legislature to set 
about adopting a similar plan, vrith regard to commercial concerns, to 
that which is acted upon by the Chinese, viz. that all countries 
(with the exception of enemies) may come to her 9 but she will not go 
to them; whereby she would run no hazard fmoi the <' Queen of 
Waters,*' who presumes to say what ship. shall sail and what shall not. 
-Should such be her- determination, of what avail will be our boast of 
naval superiority, unless we attempt to blockade all their ports, pre- 
vent the arrival of all neutral vessels, and, in short, oppose ourselves to 
the interests of all the world! •— Mr. Foster, it is said, \^ not yet re- 
ceived his final instructions :->-if the. ultimatum be, that. the Orders in 
Council shall remain in full force» we have no alternative but hostili* 
ties. — The French Interest will preponderate, unless we are as liberal 
in appearance as they are. If the Berlin and Milan Decreies areren* 
dered indulgent ; ,why should our Oifders be obdurate ; seeing that it 
is a Neutral Nation which suffers principally froln that obduracy ; a 
Nation, too, with whom it is our interest to live in friendship. We 
trust the production of the whole of the Negociatioa with America^ 
fit>m the first to the last, will be insisted upon by the Legislature^ that 
Ministers may have s^p opportunity of explaining their views, and that 
the Country may be able' to decide upon their conduct. 

OBSERVATIONS ON DOMESTIC EVEl^TS. 

TiiE Catholics. ^— The mischievous system of coercion. is still 
persisted in by Hs^ Minidtrv toward^ the unfortunate People of Ireland. 
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'Tfie intM^renceof the hand of power with the right' of the Subject 
can ne^•er be justified,— can ncTer be endured. The Cdnrention-Act 
or any other Act, cannot possess the power to do away the principle of 
the Constitution ; it is something W9rse than madness to suppose it, -^ 

•The Meeti-gs of theCatholics to pass a Resolution of their Body sk 
%, general consent to Petition the Legislature upon a certain Subject, 
is no mo:e legally liable to interruption or prevention, than the Meet- 

' ilig of F reeholders to exercise that other Constitutional Right, the 
privih^eof Election! 

Ir. the coarse of the past moath, the Meetings hare been frequent 
an<^ general throughout the Irisd Counties; but in Dublin alone does 
it appear that the Magistracy thought fit to interfere. At that Meet- 
ing, Lord Fingall having been called to the chair, a short but CK^rbh 
prehensive Resolution was passed : — which being done, and aftek* 
His Lordship had quitted the Chair, the Magistrate arrived, and iif- 
formed them how he had employed his emissaries to watch their pro- 
ceedings, and that, upon their information, he had hastened todisper^ 
the Meeting. It was certainly a most needles^s harangue of the Jus- 
tice, seeing th^t the business was over before he arrived ; a needless 
exposure, in fact, of the designs of his employers ;— but the triumph 
was great for the People ; yet a greater triumph ftill, we trust, awaits 
them, when the question shall come regulariy before a Jury of the 
Country ; for, it is a question of that vital interest, that affects the 
safety of every man in the JEmpire, — nay, of the Empire itself ! — Among 
others of the Irish Members of the Catholic Body, Lord Fingall b 
cited to answer for hiscondact at the instance of the King's Attorney- 

" General. We have not, cannot have, any fears for the result, if the 
Constitution is not fated to be utterly destroyed, or its principle be 
made subject to the will and p«wer of an arbitrary and daring Ministe- 
rial Faction I i 

The King's Illness.— From the unintelligible land unsatisfactory 
manner of announcing the progress of His Majesty's Disorder, sorrj' aii» 
we to say, the subject appears to ba•^^e lost much interest in the public mindL 
Indeed, it would scarcely bethought^ from an attentive observation of 
the prevailing luxury of the Great,^ and the increasing apathy of the 
People, that any thing extraordinary had occurred, either to atfect the 
Crown or the Constitution. The protracted sufferings of the Monarch 
se^m tomake little impression on his Subjects : — from the highest to tke 
lowest, the same round of dissipation is carried on, the same doll u^'^ 
sensibility prevails. We setm to have forgotten altogether that wt 
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have a King, or rather we have forgotten the condition to which the 
Kingly Office is reduced. The restricted power of the Prince, alsq, 
has ceased to be an object of lamentation, finding, as we do^ that it 
possesses an ample scope for all the purposes of favouritistn and pa- 
tronage. We grieved to see him subjected to the necoMity of ac- 

' cepting a degraded office at the hands of his Father's Servants ; but 
there is no longer room for condolence, seeing he can so readily assi* 
milate his principle to their practice. Meanwhile, the insolence 6F 
the Ministers increases as their party gains strength. The Parliament, 
which, through the hopeless condition of the Royal Mind, as stated 
•by the King's Physicians, was expected to have met in the comrse of 
the last month, for the purpose of abolishing the restrictions, has been 
father prorogued till the prese;nt month, nor is it expected to meet for 

. the dispatch of business till January, that is. Six Weeks before these 
restrictions would expire of themselves.— This previous meeting of 

" Parliament is supposed to be for the purpose of again considering whe* 

' ther the mental incapacity of the King should be deemed eternal and 
without hope ; but, we apprehend, from what has already occurred, 
should only One of the Five Physicians be hardy enough to declare 
that a hope still exists, Parliament will be called upon to continue the 
restrictions, and so on ad in/tnUum.'^^ hile the Crown remains in this 
crippled state, the Ministers are secure ; and they will> no doubt^ make 
the most of their time. The Prince's Friends are imparient ; they mutt 
be served, and many of them must be silenced. The Minister alone is 
the medium through which they can be satisfied, nor does the Prince 
appear choice about the means. The most hungry must be the first at-- 
tended to, or those whose advancement would disgrace any hand but 
the Minister's : — thus M'Mahon's sinecure is not attributed to his 
Master's favour^ but the Minister's . kindness ;-^and doubtless it was 
their interference which brought back the Commander-in-Chief to his 
exalted Seat.— If Report is to be credited, also, this Re«appotntment 
has brought back more than one old acquaintance into notice ; for, a 
certain Lady has been said to have rcocommenced her friendly inter- 
ference, to procure promotion. We trust this is only the rumcuir of 
the day, and, therefore without foundation;— for, whatever opinion we 
may entertain of the Dtuke's integrity, we cannot rate him so low in 
common-sense as to attempt to brave the justice of the country by a 
repetition of his former absurdities, 

Od.SO, 18U. A«Z« 
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SCARCE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 



•the complaint of peace. 
(Translated from Erasmus. 

PIEACE SPEAKS IN HER OWN 
PERSON. 

(Continued from page loOv> 

Again, the Prophet Isaiah calls 
the work of righteousness, Peace ; 
meaning the same thing with Paul 
(who was himself canverted from 
the turbulent Saul to a Preacl«ir 
of Peace) ; when, preferring chari- 
ty to all other gifts of the Hccret 
spirit of God, he thundered in the 
ears of the Coriothians my eulo- 
giuniy with an eloquence whicj^^ 
arose from the fine feelings of his 
bosoiB^- animated by Grace, and 
i^varm with benevolence. — Why 
may I not glory in having been ce- 
lebra^ted by one so celebrated hini- 
self, as this great Apostle? (n 
another place, he calls Christ the 
God of Peace; and, in a third,' 
the Peace of God ; plainly indi^ 
eating that these two characters so 
^ naturally coalesce, that Peace can- 
not come where God is not ; and 
that where Peace is not, God can- 
not come. 

In the Sacred Volumes we find 
the Holy Ministers of God called 
Messengers of Peace ; from which 
it is obvious to conclude, whose 
ministers those men must be, who 
are the ^Messengers of War. — 
Hear this, ye mighty warriors, and 
mark under whose bauutrs ye 
fight ; — they are those of that ac- 
cursed being, who first sowed 
voux. 



strife between Mai) and his Maker. 
— To this iirst fatal strife are"to be 
ascribed all the woes that mortal 
man is doomed to feel. 

It is frivolous to argue,, as most 
do, that God is called, in the mys- 
terious rolumes, the God of Hosts,' 
and the God of vengeance. — 
There is a great diiference be- 
tween the God of the Jews and the 
God lof the Christians, notwith- 
statiding God, in his own essence, 
is one and the same. But if we 
must still retain the ancient Jew- 
ish titles of God, let God be call- 
ed the. God «f Hosts, while, by 
the word Hosts, is understood, tlie 
phalanx of divine Graces, by whoss 
energy good men are enabled ta 
root out and destroy theVices^those 
deadliest (^nemies of human feli- 
city. Let ^im still be styled the 
God of vengeance, provided yoa 
understand it to be vengeance on 
those sins which rob us of repose- 
In like manner, the exanrples of 
bloody slaughter with which the 
Jewish histories are stuffed, should 
)>e used, not as incentives to the 
butchery of our fellow-creatures, 
but to theutter extermination of all 
bad passions, hostile tp our virtue 
and happiness, from the territory 
. of our own bosoms. 

To proceed, however, %s I had 
begun, with scriptural passagosin 
favour of Peace : — whenever they 
mean to describe perfect happiness, 
they always denote it by the name 
of Peace ; as Isaiah, *^ My peopk 
*' shall repose in the beauty of 
•• Peace:'* So also, ** Peaoe upon 
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«« Israel." A^ain, Iitaiah ex- 
pre88<);8 a rapturouN admiration of 
them ^li9 bring glad tidiug8 uf 
Peace. Whoever of the sacred 
fvriters announces Christ, an* 
noances Peace on Earth. Whoever 
proclaims war, proclaims Aim who is 
as unlike Christ as it is po8^ible to 
be,~the Grand Destroyer. 

What induced the Son of God 
to come dowD from heaven to 
earth, hut a gracious desire to 
reconcile the world to his Father ; 
to cement the hearts of Men by 
mutual' and indissoluble luve ; 
and lastly, to reconcile Man to 
himself^ and bid iiira be at Peace 
with his own bosom ? For my »ake, 
then, he was sent on thief gracious 
embassy ; it was my business 
which he condescended to trans- 
act ; and therefore he ap^>ointed 
Solomon to be a type of iiimself ; 
ihe very name Solomi>n signifying 
a Peace-maker. Great and illus* 
trious as Kmg David is repre- 
sented ; yet, bee ause he was a 
king whof delighted in war, and 
because he was polluted with hu- 
man gore, he was not permitted 
to build the house of the Lord, he 
was not worthy to be made the type 
of Christ. 

Now then. Warrior, halt and 
consider; if ^ars, undertaken and 
carried on at We command' of the 
/ Deity, (as was the case in Da- 
vid's wars,) pollute and render a 
Man unholy, what will be the ef- 
fect of wars of ambition, wars of 
revenge, and wars of furious an- 
ger ? If the blood of heathens 
defiled the pious King who shed 
it, what will be the effect on 
Chri>tian Kings, of so copious an 
effusion of the blood of Chris- 
tians, caused solely by royal re- 
venge ? 

Ido beseech your Christiaii Ma- 
jesty (if you are a Christian in 
any thing besides ^our title) to 
contemplate the model of him 
who is your Sovereign ; -^^bsi^rfe 



how he entered upon his reign, — 
bow he conducted it, — ^ow he 
departed from thik world,-— and 
learn to reign from his example. 
You will tind that the very first 
object of }our heart should be, to 
preserve your country in a state of 
Peace. 

At the nativity of Christy did 
the angels sound the clarion of 
war?— The horrid dm might have 
been addressed to the ears of Jews : 
for they were allowed to wage war. 
Such auspices were well enough 
adapted to those who thought it 
lawful to hate enemies : but to the 
pacific race of future Christians, 
the Angels of Peace souuded a 
far different note. Did they blow 
the shrill trumpet ? — Did thej 
promise triumphs and trophies of 
victory ? Far from It. — What, 
then, did they announce? — Peace 
and good will, in conformity with 
the predictions of the Prophets ; 
and thev announced them fciot to 
those who breathe war and blood- 
shed, who dehght in the instrtt- 
meats of destruction, but to those 
whose hearts are inclined to con- 
cord. 

Let men cover their malice with 
what cloak they please ; — it is 
certain, if they did not delight in 
war, they would not be constantly 
engaged in its conflicts. 

But as for Christ, what else 
did he teach and inculcate but 
Peace ? — He addressed those 
whom he loved, with the auspi- 
ciouS' words of Peace :— Peace be 
with you, he repeatedly says, and 
prescribes this form of salutation^ 
as alone worthy of the Christiao 
character. And the Apostles, 
duly mindful of his precept aud 
example, preface their epistles 
with a wish for Peace to those 
whom they love. He who wishes 
hiealth to his friend, wishes a most 
desirable blessing, but he who 
wishes him Peace, wishes him the 
summit gf human felicity.. 
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As Christ had recommended 
Peace dunng the whule of.his hte, 
mark with what anxiety Ite en- 
forces it at the approach of his 
dissolution. ^* Love ont* another, 
(says he,) a^ I hnve luved you, no 
love one another:** — and agHin, 
** My Peace 1 give unto \ou, Hiy 
Peace 1 leave you," . Do you ob- 
serve the legacy he leavcA to thone 
whom he I oven ? - In it a pompous 
retinue, a large Estate or Empire ? 
Nuthin;^ of^ this kind. What is, 
it then? Peace lie givttb. His 
Peace he leave ih ; — Peace, not 
only with our near connexioni«, 
but with enemies and stran^rs ! 

1 wish you to consider witli me, 
what it was which he btS4>ught of 
bis Father in his last pra) er,* at 
the last supper, when death was 
at hand* it was k remarkable 
prayer from one' who knew that he 
should obtain whatever he re- 
quested. ^— '* Father, (savs he,) 
keep them in thy name, that they 
may be one, like as we are T* O >- 
serve, I beseech you, whatawim- 
derful union Christ requires in his 
followers; he does not pray that 
tbey may be of one mind, but 
that they may be one ; • nor does 
*he mention this union in a vague 
luanner^ but says, * " That they 
may be one* as we are" who are 
one and the same iu a most per- 
fect yet unspeakable and inexpli- 
cable manner. He indicates at 
the same time that mortals can ob- 
tain salvation, or immortality, by 
no other means than the preservar 
tion of Peace among themselves, 
during the whole of this transi- 
tory life. 

Moreover, as the KingB of this 
world usually distinguish their 
subjects by some mark by which 
they may he known from others, 
especially in war, Christ has dis-^ 
tinguished his subjects by the 
badge of mutual charity. '* By 
this, (says he,) shal/ all men know 
that you are my Disciples ; not if 
]r«u wear this or that uniform', ^- 



not if you eat this or that kind of 
food, — not if you' say such a por- 
tion of the Psalms; — but if you. 
tore one another, and that tiot in 
the common way, but as I have 
loved you. Thf precepts of phi- 
lusophers are innumeiable, the 
laws of Moses are vihuus, as well 
a** tiie edicts of P'inces* ; but one 
commandment, (-jay** he,) i ^ive 
you, and it is,-— iove one ano- 
ther. 

When he prescribed a form of 
pra}er to his Disciples, did he not 
admonish us, iu a wonderful man- 
ner, in the very be^iunin^ of jt, 
concerning the unanimiry wl»ch 
ChristianM are bouncjl to preserve ? 
•'Our Father 1" (says he).— it is 
the praytr of one^ yet is it the re- 
quest of all. — Ail th^n are one 
hou«e, one Family, dependiug 
upon one Father ; and how can it 
pos>ibl\ be allowable, that, in such 
circumstances^ they should be 
tearing each other to pieces in ne- 
ver-ceasing wars ? 

How can you say our Father, 
addressing the lln.versal Parent, 
while you are thrusting the sharp 
steel into the bowels of yt)ur bro- 
ther ? for such }ou confess him to 
be, by this very prayer, ** Our 
Father." ^ 

As Christ wished the sentiments 
of philanthropy, or universal ac- 
cord, to be fixed deeply in the 
hearts of all his followers, by what 
a variety of emblems, parables 
and precepts, has he in( ulcaced 
the love of Peace !— He calls him- 
self a shepherd, and hij> followers 
his sheep. And, Jet me ask you, 
did you ever see sheep fighting iu 
earnest with their fellow-sheep, so 
as either to injure limbs or destroy 
life? Or, what greater harm can 
. the wolvfs do, if the flock thus 
tear each other in pieces ? 

.When Christ calls himself the 
Vine, and his Disciples the 
Branches, w]iat else did he ireao 
to express but the most peifect 
unioQ between him and them^iaud 
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between themRelves? It would 
^ be a pro;ligy indeed, if a branch 
were to couteiid with a branch of 
the same tree ; and is it less a 
prodigy thit a Christian fights 
with a Christian ? 

If there be any thing sacred to 
Christians, surely that ought to 
be deemed singularly sacred, and 
to sink deeply into their hearts, 
wliich Christ delivered to them in 
his last dying commands ; when 
be was, as it were, making his 
last will and testament, and re- 
commending to his sons things 
which he wished might never fall 
into oblivion. And what is it, 
which, on this solemn occasion, 
he teaches, commands, prescribes, 
entreats, but that they should 
preserve inviolate mutual good- 
will, or charity ? And what itieans 
the Communion of the Holy Bread 
and Wine, but a renewed sanc- 
tion of indissoluble amity ? As 
Christ knew. that Peace could not 
be preserved where Men were 
struggling for office, for glory, for 
riches, for revenge, he roots out 
from the hearts of his Disciples 
all passions which lead to these 
things; he forbidii them absolute- 
ly, and without exception, to resist 
'evil ; — he commands them to do 
good to those who use them ill, 
and to pray for those who curse 
them. And, after this, bhall 
Kings presume to call themselves 
Christians, who, on the slightest 
injury, embroil the world in war? 

He commands xheiX the Man 
who would be the Chief among 
his People, should be their Ser- 
vant, nor endeavour to outdo 
otiiers in any thing else but in 
being better than they, and in do^ 
ing more good to his fellow-mor- 
tals. Then are not certain per- 
sons, claiming to be Chiefs, 
ashamed, for the sake of making 
some paltry addition to the out- 
skirts of their domains, (already 
too large,} to set the ^Qcjd in & 
flume? 



He teaches you to live after the 
manner of the birds of tHe air, 
and the lilies of the field, trusting 
to Providence. He forbids your 
solicitude to "Extend to the mor- 
row; -!^ he wishes you to depend 
entirely 6n God ;— he excludes all 
rich Men, who trust in riches, 
from the Kingdom of Heaven ;•— 
and yet are there crowned mis- 
creants, who, for the sake of a 
poor pittance of money, (perhaps, 
after all, not due to them,) will 
not hesitate to spill torrenta of hu- 
man blood in the field of battle ? 
Indeed, in these very times, the 
recovery of a sum of money ap« 
pears' to be a very good cause for a 
just and necessary war ! 

Christ seems to have had in view 
this tendency in m^n to contend for 
trides, when he bids his Disciples 
to learn of him to be meek and 
lowly, and to lay aside all dispo- 
sitions to revenge. When he or«* 
de>s them to leave their gift at the 
akar, nor to offer it before they 
are reconciled to their brother, 
does he not plainly insinuate, that 
unanimity is to be preferred to 
any thing else ; and that no obla- 
tion on the altar is acceptable to , 
God, unless it is presented by me? 
God refused the Jewish offieringv 
a goat, perhaps, or a sheep, be- 
cause it was offered by those who 
were at variance with each other ; 
and shall Christians, at the very 
time they are endeavouring to cut 
each other's throats iq the t|eld of 
battle, dare to make an oblation 
at the Holy Communion of the 
Lord's Supper ? — When he cohT 
descended- to compare himself lo 
a hen gathering chickens under 
her wing, what a beautiful and' 
expressive picture did he delineate 
of Christian unity ? He gathers 
his chickens under his wing ; and 
shall Christians, his professed fol- 
lowers, dare to act the part of 
hawks or kites ? 

Of a similar tendency is the 
CQfiDpan«on of himself to a corner* 
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stone, at once .9upportin^ and 
uniting th«» two walls, which re«t 
upon it ; and how then can it be 
Teconcdable to the profession of 
Christians, that thpse^ who call 
themselves his Vicars or Viceg*»- 
xentif, HhouUi exciCe the whole 
world to arms, and set kingdom 
against kingdom ? They profess, 
as Kings of« Christian countries, 
that he is their great Sovereign 
and Reconciler ; and yet they cau- 
Bot be reconciled to each other by 
any arguments drawn from Chris- 
tianity, He reconciled Pilate and 
Herod ; and yet bis own fol low- 
ers will not be reconciled by his 
intervention. He chides Peter, 
though half a Jew, who drew a 
£word in his defence when his life 
-was in immediate danger, andsor- 
ders him to put it up into its scab- 
bard ; ai^d yet Christians keep the 
«word constantly drawn, und are 
ever ready to use it on their Bro« 
ther-Christians, on the most tri- 
fling provocation. Could he wish 
liimself, or his cause, to be be- 
fended by a sword, who, with his 
dying breath, prayed for his mur- 
derers ? 

Every page of the Christian 
Scripturesj whelhei\you read those 
parts of the Old Testament which 
have a referencej^o Christianity, or 
the New, speaks of little else but 
Peace ar.|l Concord ; and yet the 
vhoie life of the greater portion of 
Chrisiians is employed in nothing 
«o much as the concerns of War. 
It is really more than brutal fero- 
city, which can neither be broken 
in, nor mitigated in its violence, 
by so many concurrent cifcum- 
stances. It were best to lay aside 
the name of Christian at once; or 
«lse to give proof of the doctrine of 
Christ, by its only criterion, Bro- 
therly-love. — How long shall your 
lives contradict your profession and 
appellation? You inay mark your 
houses, vour vestments, and your 
i;hurche8, ^with the Cross, as 



much as you please ; but ChrUt' 
will recognize no mother badsrc, thaa 
that which he himself prescribed, 
love of , one another. 

Men, gatiiered together former- 
ly for tlie purposes of devotion, 
saw him ascending into Heaven; 
tliey that are now gathered toge- 
ther for the same purpose are or- 
dered to expect the descent of tl4« 
Ho^' Ghost ; he has promised to 
be alnays with those that are for 
such purpose gathered togfiher^ 
M> thai nunc ban ever 'reasonably 
tliiiik to hud him in the field of 
battle. With respect to the Spirit 
of Fire that descended on the Apos- 
tles, what is it but Charity ? No- 
thing is more common proper- 
ty than fire. Without any loss, 
fire is lighted by fire. Would )'oa 
be convinced that this spirit is the 
parent of Concord ? Mark the re- 
sult of it. There was, says he« 
among them, one heart, and one 
soul. Withdraw the breath or spi- 
rit from the body, and immedi- 
ately the fine contexture of itc 
parts is totally destroyed. In like 
manner, withdraw Peace, and the 
whole mysterious union with Hea« 
yen, which forgns the Divine Life,ts 
at once dissolved. Divines tell 
us, that the heavenly Spirit is in- 
fused into our hearts by the Sa- 
crament. If they tell us true, 
where is that peculiar tifect of this 
Spirit in those who take the Sacr»- 
ment, the one heart, and the one 
soul ? But if they tell us only aa 
amusing story, why is such honour 
paid to.>usele(>s things ? So much I . 
have ventured to say, not for the 
sake of detracting from the sancti- 
ty of the Sacrament, but that 
Christians may hlush to find their 
manners correspond so little with 
their solemn profession. 

What is meant by denominating 
the whole body of Christian pto- 
ple, the Churchy but that it 
should admonish them that they 
are united, and ought therefore. to 
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be ananimons ? Now. what pos- 
tible agreemeut can there be be- 
tween Camps and a Church ?— A 
Church implies union and assu- 
ctation; — Camps, di^unii^n atid 
discord. If you say you belong 
to the Churchy what ran you have 
to do with the operation^ of War ? 
If you say you do not belong to 
the Churchy what have you to ido 
with Clirist ? 

(To be continued. J • 



THIB DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE 

BNGLIfiH SYSTEM OF FINAl^CE. 

Wmtcn in 17©^, by Thomas PAfifE. 

Nothing,, they say, is more cer- 
tain than death, and nothing more 
ODcertain than the time of dying; 
jet we can always fix a period be- 
yond whii h man cannot live, and 
within some momt'iit of which he* 
wltl die. VVe are enabled to do 
this, not by any spirit of prophe- 
cy, or foresight into the event, 
Vi^t by observation of what ha'^ 
happened in ail cases of human 
cr animal existence. If, then, 
.any other subject, such, for in- 
stance, as a system of finance, ex- 
hibits in its progress a series of 
symptoms indicating decay, its 
final dissolution i^ certain, and 
the period of it can be calculated 
from the symptoms it exhibits. 

Those who have hitherto written 
on the Ejigbsh System of Fi-» 
nance (the Funding Systt-m) have 
been uniformly ini!>re8sed with 
the idea of its downfal happening 
some time or other* They took, 
however, 00 data for that opinion, 
but expressed it predictively, or 
merely as opinion, from a convic- 
tion that thje perpetual duration of 
Bueti a system was a natural im- 
possibility. It is in this manner 
that Dr. Pric^ has sppken of it ; 



and Smith, in his Wealth of Na- 
tions, .has spoken in the same 
manner; that is merely as opi* 
nion without data. ** The pro- 
gress (say*' Smith) of the enor- 
mous debts which at present op- 
press, and will, in the loog-run» 
most probtthlv ruin, all the great 
Nations of Europe, (he should 
have said governments^) has been 
pretty uniioriR.'' But this gene-' 
ral manner of speaking, though 
it might make some impreasiqu^ 
carried with it no chnviction. 

It is not my intention to predict 
any thing; but I will shew, from 
data bI ready known, -i^rroin symp* 
tO'n« and facts which the English 
Funding-System has already ex- 
hibited publicly, — that it will not 
continue to the end of Mr. Pitt's 
life, supposing him to live the 
usual age of a man. How much 
sooner it may fall, I leave others to 
predict. 

Let Financiers diversify Systems 
qf Credit as they will, it is never- 
theless true, that every System of 
Credit i« a System of Paper Mo- 
ney. Two experiments have aU 
ready been had upon Paper Mo« 
ney,— rthe one in America, the other 
in France. In both those cases, 
the whole capital was emitted ; and 
that whole capita!, which in Ame- 
rica was called Continental Mo» 
ney, and in France Assignats, ap^ 
peared in circulation ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the 
quantity became so enormous, 
and so disproportioned to the quan- 
tity of objects on which it could 
be en^ployed, that the market, if 
I may so express it, was glutted 
with it, and the value of it fell, -^ 
JJetween five and six years deter- 
mined the fate of those experi- 
ments. Thesamefaie would have 
happened to gold and silver, could 
gold and silver have been issued 
in the same abundant manner as 
paper had been, and confined 
within the^couutry as paper money 
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always is, by having no circula* 
tiou out of it : or, to speak on a 
larger scale, the same thing would 
happen in the world, could the 
world be glutted with gold and 
silver, a^ America and France 
. has been with paper. 

The English System differs from 
, that of America and France in 
this one particular, that its capi- 
tal is kept out of sight ; — that is, 
it does not appear in caicuiation. 
Were the whole capital of the 
National - Debt, which, at the 
time, I write this is almost four 
bundred million pounds sterling, 
tu be emitted inassignats or bills, 
and that whole quantity put into 
circulation, as was done in Ame- 
rica and France, those English 
Assiguats, or Bills, would sink 
in value, as those of America and 
France have done ; and that in a 
greater degree, because the quan- 
tity of them would be more dis- 
proportioned to the quantity of 
population in England, than was 
the case in either of the other two 
countries* A nominal pound 
sterling in such bills would not be 
worth one penny. 

But, though the English Sys- 
tem, by thus keeping the capital 
out of sight, is preserved from hasty 
destruction, as in the case of Ame- 
rica and France, it neverthe^e^s 
approaches ^he same fate, and will 
arrive at it With the same certain- 
ty, though by a slower p^ogre^«s• 
The difference is altogether in tiie 
degree of speed by which the two 
Bvbtems approach their fate, which, 
to speak in round nuniber^^ is as 
twenty ifS to one; — that is, ihe 
£i)gli>h System, that of funding 
the capital instead of issniui^ it,* 
contained within itself a capacity 
of enduring twenty times lunjfer 
than the Systems adopted by Am.'- 
rica and Ffance; and at the end 
of ;hut time it wauld arrive ut The 
same common grave, the Fptter's 
iieid* oi Paper Money. ^ 



The datum, I take for thid pro- 
portion of tw^pnty to one, is the 
difference between a capital and 
the interest at five per cent. ■— 
Twenty times the interest i« equai 
to the capital. The accumula- 
tion of Paper Money in England 
is in proportion to the accumula- 
tion of the interest upon every 
new loan ; and therefore the pro- 
gress to dissolution is twenty times 
slower than if the capital were td 
be emitted, and put into circular 
tion immediately^ Every twenty 
years in the Knglish System U 
equal to one year in the French 
and American Systems. 

Havings thus stated the duration 
of the two systems, that of funding 
upon interest, and that of emit- 
ting the whole capital without 
funding, to be as twenty to one, I 
pome to examine the symptoms of 
decay, approaching to dissolution, 
that the English system has alrea- 
dy exhibited, and to compare 
them with similar symptoms in the 
French and American Systems. 

The English Funding-S^stein 
be^an one hundred years ago ; in 
which time there has been svic 
wars, including the war that ended 
in J6'i^7. 

1. Tiie war that ended, as I have 
just 8ai<l, in 1^7- 

2. The war that began in 170?. 
3<. The war that began in 1739. 

4. The war that began in 1756', 

5. The American war, that be- 
gun in 1775. ' 

6. The prcj^ent war, that began 
in J 793. 

The National-Debt, at the con- 
clusion of the war, which ended in. 
Itf97> was twenty -one millioi»8 and 
a hall^—CSee Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, chapter on PublicDebts.) 
—We novy see it approaching fast 
to four hundred millions. If be- 
tween those two extremes of twen- 
ty-one millions and four hundred 
miiiions, embracing the several ex- 
pei^es of all the including wars. 
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there exists some cominoQ ratia 
that will asctfrtaiii anthtxietically 
the amount of the Debt at the end 
of each war, as certainly as the 
fact is DOW known to be, that ra- 
tio will in like manner' detennioe 
vrbsit the amount of the Debt will 
be in all future wars, and will as-» 
certain the period within which the 
Funding-System will expire in a 
bankruptcy of the Government ; 
for, the ratio 1 allude to is the ra- 
tio which the nature of the thing 
has established for itself. 

Hitherto no idea has been enter- 
tained that any such ratio exist- 
ed« or could exist, that could de- 
termine a problem of this kind ; 
that is, that could ascertain, with- 
out having any knowledge of the 
fact, what the expense of any for- 
mer war had been, or what the ex* 
pense of any future war would be^ 
but it is nevertheless true that such 
a ratio does exist, as I shall shew, 
and also the mode of applying it» 

The ratio I allude to is not in 
arithmetical progression, like the 
numbers 

2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; 
. nor yet in geometrical progression, 
like the numbers 

2, 4, 8, l6, 32, 64, 128,256: 
but is in the series of one half upon 
each preceding number; hke the 
numbers 
. .8*. 12, 18, 27, 40> 60, go, 135. 

Any person can perceive that the 
second number, 12, is produced 
by the preceding number 8, and 
half 8; and that the third num- 
ber, 18, is in like manner .pro- 
duced by the preceding number, 
12, and half 12 ; and so on for 
the rest. They can also see how 
rapidly the sums increase as the ra- 
tio proceeds. The difference bt- 
tween the two first numbers is 
but four; but the difference be- 
tween the two last is forty-five :" 
and from fhence they may see with 
-what immense rapidity the Na- 
tivnal-Debt has^ increased^ and 



will continue to increase^ tiH it 
exceeds the ordl^iary powers of 
calculation, and loses itself in cy*^ 
phers. 

I come now to apply the ratio a» 
a rule to determine all the cases/ 

I begin with the war that ended 
in i6S7t which was the war in 
which the Funding-System began# 
The expense of that war was twen- 
ty-one millions and a half^t^ In or<* 
der to ascertain the expense of the 
next war, I add to twenty-one 
millions and a half, the • half 
thereof (ten millions and three 
quarters,) which maks thfrty-two 
millions and a quarter forr the ex^ 
pense of, that war, This thirty- 
two millions and a quarter, added 
to the former Debt of twenty-one 
millions and a half, carries the 
National-Debt to fifty-three rail- 
lions and three quarters. Smith, 
in his chapter on Public Debts, 
says. The National-Debt was at 
this time fifty- three tail lions. 

I proceed to ascertain -the ex- 
pense of the next war, that of 
1739, by adding, "€18 in the former 
case, one half to the expense of 
the preceding war. The expense 
of the preceding war was thirty- 
two millions and a quarter; for 
the sake of even^numbe^s>say thir- 
ty-two millions ; the half of which' 
( i6) makeS' forty-eight millions for 
the expense of that war. 

I proceed to ascertain the ex- 
pense of the war of 1756, by ad- 
ding, according to the ratio, one 
half to the expense of the prece- 
ding war. The expense of the 
preceding war was taken at 48 
millions, the half of which (24) 
makes 72 millions for the expense 
of that war. Smith (chiipter on 
Public Debtii) says, the expense 
of the war of 1756 was 72 millions 
and a quarter. 

1 proceed to ascertain the ex- 
pense of the American war, of 
1775, by adding, as in the foriner 
cases, oiie half to the expea»e of 
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fte preceding' war. The expense 
of the preceding war was 72 mil- 
lions, thehalf of which {$6) makes 
108 millions for the expense of that 
^ar. In the last edition of Smith 
(chapter on Puhhc Debts) iie says, 
the expense of the American war 
tvas more than a hundred Miilions. 
I come now to ascertain the ex* 
pensQ of the present war^ sup- 
posing it to continue as long as 
former wars have done, and the 
Fuciding'^System not to break up 
before that period. The expense 
of th^ preceding war was 108 mil* 
lions, the half of which (54) makes 
162 millions for the expense of the 
present war. It ^ives symptoms of 
Koing beyond this sum, supposing 
the Funding-System not to break 
up ; for^ the Loans of the last year, 
aod of <|he present year, are tweu* 
ty-two Quillions each, which ex* 
ceeds th^ ratio compared with the 
Loans of the preceding war. It 
will not be from the inability of 
procu finer Loans that the System 
^itl breaK up. On the contrary, 
it is the faciliiy with which Loans 
can be procured that hastens that 
eveut. The Loans ^re altogether 
paper transactions ; and it is the 
tE'Xcess of them that brings on* 
with accelerating speed, that pro- 
gressive depreciation of fundedPa- 

er-Mouey that will dissolve the 

uiidiug-Srstem. 

I proceed to ascertain the ex- 
pense of future wars, and I do this 
merely to shew the impossibility of 
the continuance of the Fundiug- 
S^8tem, and the certainty of its 
dissolution. 

The expense of the next war after the 
present war, , according to th^ratio that 
has ascertained the preceding cases, will 
be . '. - • 24S millions 
Expense of the second war 304 millions 

— ■ third war 540 millions 

■ ' fourth war 8 id roilltoiifl 
•— fifth war ii2S millions 

S200 millions 
which, at only 4 p^ cent, wiii re- 
quire taxes to thtu^iott); ansQunt 

yOL, X. 
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of one hundred twenty^eight mil- 
lions to pay the annual interest, 
besides the interest of the present 
Debt, and the expenses of Go« 
Vernment, which are not included 
in this account. Is there a man 
so mad, so stupid, as to suppose 
this System can continue ? 

When 1 first conceived the idea 
of seeking for some common ratio 
that should apply as a rule of mea- 
surement to all the cases of the 
Ftfnding-System, so far as to as- 
certain the several stages of its 
approach to dissolution, 1 had no 
expectation that any ratio Qpuld 
be found that would apply with 
So much exactness as this dues. I 
was led to the idea merely by ob« 
serving that the Funding System 
was a thing in continual progres- 
sion ; and that, whatever was in a 
state of progression mi^ht be sup- 
posed to admit of, at least, some 
general ratio of measurement, that 
would apply without any very great 
variation. But who could have 
supposed that falling systems, or 
falling opinions, admitted of u n- 
tio apparently as true as the^ de- 
scent of falling bodies ? I havs nut 
made the ratio, any mure than New- 
ton made the ratio of gravitation. 
I have only discuvered it, and ex- ' 
plained the mode of applying it. ' 

To shew at one view the rapid 
progression of the Funding-Sys- 
ttfm to destruction, and to expose 
the folly of thoie who blindly be- 
lieve in its continuance, or who 
artfully endeavour to impose that 
belief upon others, I exhibit in the 
annexed table, the expense of each 
of the six wars yet to come, ascer- 
tained by the same ratio. 
First tix wars, 
I • - :21 millions 
a - - 33 millions 

3 - - 4S millions 

4 - - 74 millions* 

5 - - los millions 
- <- lO'i millions 

Total - - 444 millions 

* The actual expense of the war of 
1780 did not osme up 19 the mm as- 
U 
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Second six wars, 

1 * - 343 millions 

3 - - 304 millions 

3 - - A46 millioni 

4 - - 8!9 millions 

5 - - 1238 millions 
- - 1642 millions 



Total 



5043 millions 



Those who are acquainted with' 
the power with which even a small 
ratio, acting in progresBioo, mul- 
tiplies in a long series, will see 
nothing to wonder at in this table*. 
ThoA^ who are not acquainted 
with that subj^ctl and not know- 
ing what else to say, ma}* be in- 
tlined to deny it. But it is not 
their opinion one way, nor mine 
the other, that can influence the 
event. The table exhibits the na- 
tural march of the Funding-Sys- 
tem to its irredeemable dissolur 
tioD. . Supposing the present Go- 
vernment of England to continue, 
and to go pn as it has gone on 
since the Fupding-System began* 
1 would not give twenty shillings 
for one hundred pounds in the 
Funds, to he paid twenty years 
hence. I do not speak this pre- 
dictively, — I produce the data 
upon which that belief is found- 

certained by the ratia ; but, as that which 
fs the natural disposition of a thing, as it 
is the natural disposition of a stream of 
water to descend, will, if impeded in its 
course, overcome by a new effort what it 
had lost by that impedimeht, so it was 
with respect to this war and the next, 
(47500 taken collectively; for, the ex- 
pense of the war of 1756 restored the 
equilibrium of the ratio, as fully as if it 
bad not been impeded. A circumstance 
that serves to prove the truth of the ratio 
more fully than if the interruption had not 
taken place. The war of 1730 was lan- 
guid ; — the efforts were below the value of 
money at that time : for, the/ ratio is the 
measure of the depreciation of money in 
consequence of the Funding-System ; or, 
what comes to the same end, it is the 
measure of the increase of paper. Every 
additional quantity of it, whether in Bank- 
Notes or otherwise, diminishes the teal, 
th«ugh not the nsmtnc/, value of the for- 
mer quantity. 



ed,aud which data it is every body 'a 
interest to know, who have any 
thing to do with the Funds, or 
who are going to bequeath pro- 
perty to their descendants, to be 
paid at a future day. 

Perhaps it tiiay be asked, that» 
as Governments or Ministers pro* 
ceeded by no ratio in making 
loans or incurritig debts,^ and a» 
nobody i intended any ratio, or 
thought of any, how does it hap- 
pen thai there is one ?-— I answer, 
that the ratio is founded in ueces* 
sity, and 1 now go to explain wbut 
that necessity is. 

It will always happen that the 
price of labour, or of the produce 
of iabonr, bjs that produce what 
it may, will be in proportion to' 
the quantity x>f money in- a coon- 
try, admitting things to take their 
natural course^ Before the inven- 
tion of tb« Funding-System, there 
was no ether money than gold and 
silver f and, as nature gives out 
those metals with a sparing hand» 
and in regular annual quantitiea 
from the minev, the several things 
were proportioned to the quantity 
of money at that time, and so 
nearfy stationary as to vary but 
little in any fifty or sixty years of 
that period. 

When the Funding-System be* 
gan, a substitute f&r gold and sil- 
ver began also. That substitute 
was paper x and the quantity of it 
increased as rtie quantity of inte- 
rest increased upon accumulated 
loans. This appearance of a new 
tind additional species of money 
in the nation soon began to break 
the relative value which money and 
the things it will purchase bore to 
each other before. Every thing 
rose in price, but the rise at first 
was little and slow, like the diffe- 
rence m units between the two first 
numbers, I and 12, Compared 
with the two last numbers, QQ and 
JL35, in the table. It was, how- 
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eJp'er, sufficient to make itself cop- 
siderably feJt in a large transac- 
tion. When therefore Govern- 
ment, by engaging in a new 
War, required a new loan, it 
was obliged to make a higher 
loan than the former one, to 
balance the increft^ed price to 
which things bad risen ; and, as 
that new loan increased the quan- 
tity of interest, it carried the price 
c^ V^inrgs stiii higher than before. , 
The next loan was again higher, 
to balance th^t farther *^increased 
price ; and all this^ in the same 
nMnner, though not in the same 
degree, that every new emission, 
of CoDtin^tal-Money in Ameri- 
c£i, or of A^signats in France, 
were ereater than the preceding 
emission, to make head against 
the advance of pricey, till the com** 
bat C9uld be maintained no longer. 
Herein is founded the necessity of 
which I have just spoken. That 
necessity proceeds with accelera- 
ting velocity, and the ra^io I have 
laid down is the measure of that 
acceleration ; or, to speak the 
technical language of the subject, 
it is the measure of the increasing 
depreciation of funded Paper- 
Money, which it is impossible to 
prevent, while the quantity of that 
Money, and of Bank-notes, con- 
tinues to multiply. What else 
but this can account for the diffe- 
rence between one war costing 
twenly^one millions, and an<>ther 
war costing oqe hundred and sixty 
millions } 

The. difference cannot be ac* 
counted for on the score of extra* 
ordinary efforts or extraordinary 
achievements, T^^ war that cost 
twenty-pone millions was the war 
of the confederates, historically 
called the Grand Alliance, con-> 
sisting of EIngland, Austria, and 
Holland,/in the time of William 
the Third, against Louis the 
Fourteenth, and in which the 
Corifederates were victorious, -^ 



The present is a war of a much 
greater Confederacy,— "a Confede- 
racy of England, Austria, Prus-* 
sia, the German Empire, Spain, 
Holland, Nap}es, and Sardinia, 
—eight Powers against the French 
Republic singly, and the Repub- 
lic has beaten the whole Confe- 
deracy. —But, to return to my 
subject :— ^ 

It is said in England, that the 
value- of Paper keeps equal with 
the value of Gold and Silver. — 
But the case is not rightly stated: 
for, the fact is, that the Paper has 
pulled down the value of Gold 
and Silver to a level with itself.— 
Gold and Silver will not purchase 
80 much of any purchasable arti- 
cle at this day, as if no Paper 
had appeared, nor so much as it 
will in any country in £urope 
where there is no Paper. How 
long this hanging together of Mo- 
ney ayd Paper will cbntitiue 
makes a new' case; because it' 
daily exposes the system to sudden 
death, independent of the natural 
death it would otherwise suffer. 

I consider the Funding-System 
as being now advanced into the 
last twenty years of its existence. 
The single circumstance, were 
there no other, that a war should 
now cost nominally One hundred 
and sixty millions, which, when 
the System began, cost but twen- 
ty-one millions,— or that the loan 
for one year only (including the 
loan to the Emperor) should now 
be ilominally greater than the 
whole expense of that war, — ©hews 
the state of depreciation to w,hich 
the Funding-System' has arrived. 
Its depreciation is in the propor- 
tion of eight for one, compared 
with the value of its money when 
the system began ; which is the 
state the French Assignats stood 
in a year ago, (March, 1755,) 
compi^red with Gold and Silver, 
It is, therefore, that I say, that ^ 
the English Funding-System, hag 
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entered into the lust twenty years 
6f its existence, comparing each 
twenty years of the English Sys- 
tem, with every single year of the 
American and French Systems, as 
before stated. 

Agtttn; supposing the present 
war to clese as former wars hare 
done, and without either proda- 
cing Revolution or Reform in 

-{England, another war, at Uast, 
must be looked for in the space 
of the twenty years I allude to; 
for, it has never yet happened 
that twenty years have passed oflf 
without a war, and tha( more es- 
pecially since the flnglish Gpvern- 
ipent has dabbled in German po^^ 
litics, and shewn a disposition to 
ipsuU the world, and the world pf 
commerce, with her navy, The 
next wfir will scarry the National* 
©ebt to very nearly seven hun^ 
dred milfions, the interest of which, 
at four per cent, will be twenty- 
eight mil lions, besides the* taxes 
for the (then) expenses of Go- 
vernment, which \Vill increase in 
the same proportion, and which 
will Carry the taxes to at least for- 
ty millions; and, if another war 
only begins, it will quickly carry 
them toabove fifty ; for,it i« in the 
last twenty years of^ the FuhHing-r 
System, as in tht last year of the 
American and French Systemn 
withqut funding, that all the great 
shocks begin to operate^ 

I have just mentioned, that Pa- 
per, in Engla^nd, has pu//«d down 
the value of Gold and Silver to a 
level with itself; and that this 
pulling down of Gold and Silvelr 

" Moaey has created the appearance 
of Paper Money keeping up. -rr 
The same thing, aqd the same 
mistake, took place iUv ^noteric^^ 
ind in France, and cqntinued 
for a considerable time after the 
commencement of their System of 
Paper ; and the actual deprecia* 
tinn of Money w^s bidden under 
th^t mistake. 



. Jt-wat said in Amemea, at that 
time, that every tliin^ was beio^ 
ming (/tfar;-^but Gold and Silver 
could then buy those dear articles 
no cheaper than Paper conld ; apd, 
therefore, it was not called depre^ 
f iation* The same was the ciase 
in France. Though every thin^ 
rose in price soon after Assignats 
appeared, yet those articles coul4 
be purchased no cheaper with 
Gold and SiWer than with Pajjer, 
and it was only said that things 
were dear,- The same is still the 
language in England ;— they call 
itdearnessj — But they will sooa 
find that it is an actual deprecia*? 
tion, and that this depreciation is 
the effect qf the Funding-System • 
which, by crowding such a conti-^ 
nually increasing mass of Paper 
into circulation, carries down the 
value of Gold and Silver" with it, 
Sut Gold and Silver will, in the 
long run, revolt against deprecia- 
tion, and separate from the value 
of Paper; for, the progress of all 
such Systems appears tp be, that 
the Paper will take the command 
in the beginning, and Gold an4 
Silver in the end, 

But this succession in the com- 
mand of GolH and Silver oyer Pa-t 
per makes a crisis far more event- 
ful to the Fundii^g-System thaa 
to any other system upon which. 
Paper can be issued ;' for, strictly 
speaking, it is not a crisis of dan«i 
ger, but a symptom of deaths It 
is a death-stroke to the Fundings* 
System* It is a revolution in the* 
whole of its afBiips, 

ilf Paper l^e issued without being 
funded upon ^nt^re#t, eminsions 
of it c^n l^ coptinued after the 
value of itsepan|tea from Gfold and 
Silver, as we hav^ seeii in the twq 
cases of Am^"^* ^<) France. 
But the jPunding-System rests aJh 
together/ upon the value of Paper 
being e^ual to Gold and Silver; 
iffaie1\ will be 88 long a« the V%\ft\ 
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can rontin4i« carry iiif^ down the 
value of Gold and Silver to the 
same level to which itaelf descendflf 
Bod no longer* But even ru this 
etate, that of descending e4|ualiy 
together, the Minister, whoever 
he may le, will find himf^elf beset 
withaccnmulatingdifiicuities; be- 
cau8e,the loHnsand taxes voted for 
the service of each ensuing year 
.will wither in his hands before the 
year expires^ or before they can 
be applied. This ivill force him 
to havi» recourse to emissions of 
what are called Exchequer and 
Navy Bills, which, by still inerea- 
^\ng the mass of Paper in circuia- 
tiofty will drive on th^ depreciation 
)itiJl more rapidly* 

It ought to be known that taxes 
ia EngUnd are not paid in Gold 
and Stiver, but in Paper (Bank 
Notes), Every person who pays 
aoy consi()er»ble quantity of taxes, 
such as Maltsters, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, (i appeal for the irath of 
it to any of the Collectors of Excise 
in England, or to Mr.Whitbread,) 
knows this to be the ease. There 
is not Gold and Silver enough in 
the Nation to. pay th^ taxes in coin, 
as 1 shall shew ; and consequently 
there is not money enough in the 
Bank to pay the Notes. The in«- 
tiprest of the National Fui^led 
Debt ia paid at the Pank in the 
sfime k>D<i ^^ Paper in which the 
tuyes are collected* When People 
find, Hs they will hnd, a reserved- 
ne8« among each other in giving 
Gold and Silver for Bank Notes, 
or the least preference for the for- 
mer over the latter, they will go 
for payment to the Bank, where 
they have a right to go. They 
will do this as a measure of prn- 
dence, each one for himself, and 
the truth or delusK>n of the Fund- 
ing-System will then be proved. 

} have said in the foregoing pa- 
riagniph that there is not gold and 
silver enough in the nation to pay 
l,he tsa5^9 iniioifip and f?on^equent<r 



1y that there cannot be" enough i« 
the Bank to pay the notes. As I 
do not chootie to rest any thing 
upon assertion, I appeal for the 
truth of this to the publications of 
Mr. Eden, (now called Lord Auck- 
land,) and George Chalmers, Se- 
cretary to the Bourd of Trade and 
Plantation, of which Jenkinst)n 
(now called Lord Hawkehbury).i8 
President. — [These sort of folks 
change their names so often, that 
it is as difficult to know them as it 
is to know a thief.] — Chalmers 
gives the quantity of gold and siU 
ver coin from the returns of coin- 
age at the Mint ; and, after de- 
ducting for the light gold recoin- 
ed, says, that the amount of gold 
and silver coin is aboui iwenif 
millions. He had better not ^ave 
proved this, especially if he had 
reflected, that public credit issus-' 
picion asleep. The quantity is 
much too little* 

I Of this twenty millions, (which' 
is not a fourth part of the quantity 
of gold and silver there is in France* 
as is shewn in Mr. Necker's Trea- 
tise on the Administration, of the 
Finances,) three millions at least 
must be fsupposed to be. in. Ire- 
land, some in Scotland, and in the 
West Indies, Newfoundland, &c. 
The quantity, therefore, in Eng- 
land cannot be more than sixteen 
million?, which is four millions 
less thafi the amount of the taxes. 
But, admitting tliere to be sixteen 
millions, not more than a fourth 
part thereof (four millions) can be 
in London, when it is considered 
that every city, town, village, and 
farm-house, in the nation must 
have a part of it, and that all the 
great manufactories, which most 
require cash, are out of London. 
Of this four millions in Loudon, 
every banker, merchant, trades- 
mj|0, in short every individual 
must have some. He must be & 
poor shop-keeper indeed, who has 
uot a few guineas in his till. The 
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cptantity of cash therefore in the 
Baok can never, on the evidence 
<tf circum«fance8, be so much as 
two millions ; most probably not 
more than one million ; and on 
this slender twig, always liiible to 
^ broken, han^fs the whole Fund- 
iDg-Sy»tem of four hundred mil- 
lions, besides mnny millions in 
Bank-notes. The siim in the 



Bank it not sufficient to pzy one- 
fpurth of only one year's interest 
of the National-Debt, were the 
creditors to den>and payment in 
CBsh, or to demand cash for the 
Bank-notes in which the interest 
is paid. A circumstance always 
liable to happen. 

(To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES^ 



▲li^RICAV PAPBRS« 

INDEPENDENCE OF TBI 
CABACCAS. 

In the name of the Most JJigh. 

We, the Representatives of the 
Federal Provinces of Caraccas, 
Cumana, Barinas, Margalta, Bar^ 
oelooa, Mertda, and*TruxiJlo, con- 
•tituting the Confederation of Ye- 
Nieiuelay on the Southern. Conti* 
Deot of America, in Congress as-. 
•embled ; considering that we hikve 
been in the full entir^e possessioo 
of our natural rights since the VQ^h 
vf April, 1810, which we re«a»« 
ftumed in conseqfienceof thetrans-> 
iiction at Bayonne, the abdication 
of the Spanish Throiie, by the 
conquest of Spain, and the acces- 
sion of a new dynasty, established 
without aur consent ; while, we 
avail ourselves of the rights of 
men, which have been withheld 
from us by force for ^more than 
three centuries, and to wliich we- 
are restored- by the political revo- 
lutionsin human affairs ;—> think it 
becoming to state to the world the 
reasons by which we are called to 
the free exercise of the sovereign 
authority. 

We deem it unnecessary to in- 
sist upoD the ttDquestionable.right 



which ^every conquered country 
holds to restore itself to liberty 
and independence ; we pass over, 
in a generous silence, the long se- 
ries of afflictions, oppressions, and 
privation 8« in which the fatal law 
of conquest has indiscriminately 
involved the discoverers, conquer^ 
ors, and settlers, of these eoun« < 
tries; whose condition has been 
made wretched by the very means 
which should have proitioted their 
felicity ; throwing a veil over three 
centuries of Spanish dominion in 
America, we shall confine oor* 
selves to the narration of recent 
and well-known facts, which prove 
how much we have been affljcted} 
and that we should not be involved 
in the commotions, disorders, and 
conquests, which have divided 
Spain. 

The disorders in £uropehad in- 
creased the evil0 under which we 
before suffered, by obstructing* 
complaints, and frustrating the 
means of redress; by authorising 
the Governors, placed over us by 
Spain, to insult and oppress u$ 
with impunity, leaving us without 
the protection or sjupport of the 
law-s. 

It is contrary to the order of na- 
ture, impracticable in relation to 
the Government of Spain, and has 
been most afflicting to America^ 
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that territories so much more ex- 
tensive, and a populatiou incora* 
parably mor€ udmerousy should be 
subjected aod dependent on a pe- 
ninsular corner of the European 
CoOtinent. 

The cession and abdication 
made »t Bayonne, the transactidus 
sit -the Escurial and at Aranjuez, 
and the oiders issued by ihe Im- 
perial Lieu ten ant« the Marshal 
Duke of Berg, to A^n<^rica, au- 
thorised ' the exercise of those 
rights, which, till that period, the 
Americans had .sacrificed to the 
preservation and integrity of the 
Spanish nation. 

The people of Venezuela were 
the first who generally acknow- 
ledged and who preferred that 
integrity; never forsaking *the in- 
terests of their European brethren, 
while there remained the least, 
prospect of salvation* 

America had acquired a new ex- 
istence; she was able and was 
bound to take charge of her own 
safety and pros^perity ; she was at 
liberty to acknowledge or to re- 
ject the authority of a King, who 
^was so little deserving of that 
power, as to regard his personal 
safety more than that of tlie na- 
tion over which he had been 
placed* 

All the Bourbons who concur- 
red in the futile stipulations of 
Bayonne, having withdrawn from 
the Spanish territory contrary to 
the will of the people, abrogated, 
dishonoured, and trampled upoh, 
all the sacred obligations wiiich 
they had contracted wjth the Spa • 
liiards of both worlds, who, with 
tlitir blood aod treasures, had 
placed them on the Throne, in 
opposition to the eifor^s of the 
House of -Austria; such conduct 
. bati rendered them unfit to rule 
over a free people, whom they dia*- 
pose4 of like a gang of slaves. , 

The intrusiveGovernment, which 
have arrogated to themselves the 



authority which belongd only to 
the [National Representation, trea- 
cherously availed themselves of 
the known good ikith, the dts-> 
tance, and effects which igno^ 
ranee and oppression bad produced 
among the^ Americans, to direct 
their passions against the new dy* 
nasty which had been imposed 
upon Spain ; and, in opposition 
to their own principles, kept up 
the iljUMion amongst us in favour 
of Ferdinand, but only in order 
to bafHe our national bopes> 4ind 
to make us with greater impunity^ 
their prey : they held forth to uf 
promises of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, in pompous discourses, 
the more effectually to COiiceal the 
snare which they were insidiously 
laying for us by an inefficient and 
degrading shew of Representa- 
tioiu 

As soon as the various forms of 
the Spanish Government were 
overthrown, and others had beeiv 
successively substituted, and im- 
perious necessity had taught Ve- * 
ne2uela to look to her own safety, 
in order to support the King, and 
alford an asylum to their European 
brethren against the calamities 
by which they were menaced, aU 
their former services were disre* 
garded ; new measures were adopt- 
ed B gainst us, and the very steps 
taken for the preservation of the 
Spanish Government were bi;jBind- 
ed with the titles of insurrection, 
perlidy, and ingratitude ; but only 
because the door was closedagainsC 
a monopoly of power, which they 
had expected to perpetuate in the 
nanie of a King, whobe dominion 
was imaginary. * , 

Notwithstanding our modera- 
tion, our generosity, and the pu- 
rity of our intentions^ and in op- 
pobition to the wishes of our 
brethren in Europe, we were de- 
clared to the world in a state of 
blockade; hostilities were com- 
meticed against tis ; ageut» sent' 
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among us td excite revolt, and 
arm us against fach other ; whilst 
our national character was tra- . 
docedy and foreign nations excited 
to make war upon us. 

Deaf to ourremonstranCesy with^ 
out submitting our reasons to the 
impartial judgement of mankind, 
and deprived of every other arbi- 
trement but that of our enemies, 
we were prohibited from all inter- 
course with our brethren; and* 
adding contempt to calumny, they 
undertook to appoint delegntes for 
us, and without our consent, who 
were to assist at their Corte^, the 
more eiiectually to dispose of our 
persons and property, and render 
lis subject, to the power of our 
cneipies. 

\ In order to defeat the wholesome 
loeasures of our national repie- 
sentation, whea obliged to recog- 
nize it, they undertook to reduce 
the ratio of our population, sub* 
niitting the forms of election to 
servile committees, acting at the 
disposal of arbitrary Rulers ; thus 
insulting our inexperience and 
good faitby and utterly regardless 
of our political importance or our 
welfare* 

The Spanisli Government, ever 
deaf to the demands of justice, 
undertook to frustrate all our le- 
gitimate rights, by condemning as 
criminals, and devoting to tlie in- 
famy of the gibbet, or to confis- 
cation and banisfaiuent, those Ame- 
ricans, who^ at different periods, 
had employed their talents and 
services for the happiness of their 
country. 

Such were the causes which at 
length have iuipelltdus to look to 
our own security, and to avert 
those disorders and hofrible cala- 
mities which we could perceive 
were otherwise inevitable, and 
from which we shall ever keep 
aloof; ■'^ by their fell policy, they 
have rendered our brethren insen- 
aible i» our misfortuaes^ and have 



armed them against tfs ; they havtf 
effaced from their hearts the ten- 
der impressions of love and con- 
sanguinity^ and converted into 
enemies many metiiberS of ettP ' 
great family. 

When, faithful tO' ouf pr6mJB«»# 
wfe wefe sacrificing our peace anif 
dignity to su.pport the caut^e of 
Ferdinand of Bourboiv, we saw^ 
that to the bonds of power, by 
which he united inn fate to that of 
the £mperor of tiie French, h^ 
added the sacrifice of kitrdred anci 
friends ; and that, on thrsaecotfnt^ 
the existing SpaniF»h Rfilers them- 
selves liiive already resolved to ac- 
knowledge him only conditionally* 
In this painful state of perplexity^ 
three years have elapsed 'in poli- 
tical irresolution, so dangerous, so 
ffijoght with evil, that this aloBe 
would have authorised the deter-*' 
mination, which the faith we had 
pledged, and other fraternal al^- 
tachnients, had caused us todefer^ 
till imperious necessity compels \i8 
to proceed farther tbad we had 
first contemplated ; bai^ pressed 
by the hostile and unnatural con- 
duct of the Spanish Rulers, v6 
are at length absolved from the 
conditional oath which we had ta-^ 
ken, and now take upon tks the 
august Sovereignty which w6 are- 
called here to exercise. 

But, HS our glory consists in* 
' establishing , principles consistent 
with human happiness, and not 
erecting a partial felicity on the 
misfortunes of our feliow-murtals,, 
we hereby proclaim and declare, 
that we shall regard as friends and 
companions in our destiny, and 
participators of our happiness, all 
those, who, united by the ties of 
blood, language, and rehgion^ 
have suffered oppression under the 
ancient establishment!}, and who 
shall assert their independence 
thereof, »nd of any foreign power* 
whatsoever; engaging, thara'i 4%h» 
co-operate with us shall partake 
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in life, fortunej and opinion ; de» 

daring and recognizing not only 
these, but thoSe of every nation, 
in waryenemies. — in peace,fnend8» 
bretliren, and fellow-citizens. 

In consideration, therefore, of 
these sohd public and incontesti« 
ble motives, which force upon us 
the necessity of re-assuming our 
natural rights, thus restored to us 
by the revolution of human af- 
fairs, and in virtue of the impre- 
scriptible rights of every people 
to dissolve every agreement, con*- 
vention, or social compact, which 
does not establish the purposes 
for which all Governments are in- 
stituted, we are convinced that 
nfe cannot and ought not any long- 
er to endure the chains by which 
ve were 'connected with the Go* 
vernment of Spain ; — • and we do 
declare, like every other indepen* 
dent People, that we are deter- 
mined to hold no dependence on 
any Potentate, Power, or Go- 
vernment^ than we ourselves esta- 
blish ; . and that we now take 
among the Sovereign Nations of 
the Earth the rank which the Su- 
prenlie Being and Nature have as- 
signed to us, and to which we have 
been called by the succession of 
human events and by a regard 
for our own happiness. 

Although we foresee the diiB- 
cvilties which may attend our new 
situation, and the oblifgation which 
we contract by the rank which we 
are about to occupy in the politi- 
cal order of the world, and above 
all, the poweiful influence of an-^ 
cient forms and habits by which 
(to our regret) we have been hi- 
therto ajfected,— ^yet we also know, 
that a shameful submission to 
them, when it is in our power to 
shake them off, would prove more 
ignominious to ourselves, and 
more fatal to posterity, than our 
)ong and painful servitude. It 
therefore becomes our indispen- 
tible duty to proyide for our se- 



curity, liberty ,'and happiness, by 
an entire and essential subversion , 
and reform of our ancient esta*« 
blishments. 

Wherefore, believing, for all 
these reasons, that we have com- 
plied with the respect which we* 
owe to mankind, and to the dig- 
nity of other nations with whom 
we are about to rank, and of whob^ 
friendly intercourse we assure our- 
selves,-— 

We, the Representatives of the 
Confederated Provinces of Vene- 
zuela, invoking the Most High to 
witness, the justice of our cause, 
and the rectitude of our inten- 
tions; imploring His divine as- 
sistance to ratify at the epoch of 
our political birth the dignity to. 
which His providence has restored 
us, the ardent desire* to hve and 
die free, and in the belief and the 
defence of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Rel'igion of Jesus Christ, 
as the first of our duties,— 

We, therefore, in the name, by 
the will, aad under the authority 
which we hold for the virtuous 
people of Venezuela, do solemnly 
declare to the world, that these 
United Provinces are and ou^ht to ' 
be, from this day forth, in fact and 
of right, free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States; -IP* that they arQ 
absolved from all allegiance and 
dependenceon the Crown of Spain,, 
and of those who now call or may 
hereafter call themselves its Re- 
presentatives or Agents ; and that, 
as free, sovereign, and indepeii- 
dent States', we nold full power to 
adopt whatever form of Govern- 
ment may be deemed suitable ta 
the general will of its inhabitants; 
^-p«- to deci|^ war, make peace, 
form alliances, establish commer- 
cial treaties, define'boundaries^and. 
regu late navigation, and to propose 
and execute all other acts usually 
made and executed by free and 
independent jfiaiiou'* ; and for tji^ 
due fulfilmeai, viididitj'j and sta-i^ 
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bility, of this our soienio Decla- 
ration, we mutually f^*.d recipro- 
cally pledge^ and bind the Pro- 
vinces to each other, our lives, for- 
tunes,*and the honor of the Nation. 
Done at the'Fe3eral Palace of 
the Caraccas, signed with our 
bands, and sealed with the 
Great Seal of the Provincial 
Confederation, and counter- 
signed by the Secretary to the 
Congress assemblecj^ on the 
5th day of July, in thu year 
1811, and in the First of our 
Independence. 

REPREftENTATIVrS. 

J. Ant. Rodrigues Dominiquez, President 

of Nutrian, in province of Barinas. 
Luis Ignacia Mendoza, Vice-President oi 
Obispos, in province of Bariaas. 
FroviHce ofCaraccasi 
I'sidora Antonia Lope^ Men- } Caraccas. 
dcz, for . y 

^ Juan G. Rosio, • . Calalozo 

' Telipe F. Paul, . . St. Sebastian 

Franciscon X. 4e Ustariz, ^/. Sehatlian 
Nicholas de Casiro, . Carocca^ 

Fcrnondo de PenaUcr, . Valencia 

Gabriel Perez Pagola, Villa de Orpino 
Salvador Delgado,- . Nirgua 

El Marquis del Toio, . Tocuyo 

Juan Antonirt Di«z Aagotf, Filla de Cura 
Gabriel de Ponte, . Caraccas 

Juao Jose Maya, . San Felipe 

Luis Jose Cazoila, . Valencia. 

Dr. Ticente Unda,' . Cuanare 

Francisco X. Yanes, . . Mrama 

FerandoTofO, . Caraccas 

Martin Torar Ponte, . St, Sehastian 
Juan T©ro, . . Valencia 

Jose Angel- Alamo, . Barquisimeta 
Francisco Hernandez, • St' Cat log 
Linode Clemenio, , . Caraccas _ 

Province of Cumana, 
Francisco X: Marez, . • Capilal 

Jesc G. Aloala, . Capital 

Juan Bermudcz, . . . ^tir 

Mariano de la Eoya, . Norte 

Piomnce of Barcelona. 
/Francisco de Miranda, . Pao 

Francisco Pol icarpo Ortiz, . S.Diego 

Province ofBarinas, 
Juan N. Quintana, , Achaguas 

IgRacio Fernandez, . Capital 

.Ignacio Ramon Brizcno, . Pedra:^a 
Jose de Saia Y. Busy. S, Fernando de Apure 
Jose LuisX^abrera, . Guanacito 

Ramon Y. Mendez, . Cuasduacilo 
ManQcl Palacio . Mijagual 

province of Margarita. 
Manuel P. Mayaero> . Margarita 



Province tfMerida^ 
Antonio Nicolas Brizeno, . Merida 
Manuel V. Maya, . Grila. 

Province of Twxillo, 
Juan P. Pachece, Truxillo, 

Villa of Aragua and Province of Bar-r 

celona. 
* Jose Maria Ramirez. 

Francisco Iznardi, Secretaiy, 
A true Copy (L. S.) 

DECllEE OF THE SUPREME EXE* 
CUTIVE, . 

Federal Palace of Caraccas^ 
July 8, 1811. 
By the Executive Power of the 
Confederation of Venezuela, it is 
ordained, that the above delara* 
ration of Independence be pub-< 
lished, carried into effect, and be 
of full authority throughout the 
States and Terntories of this Con-^ 
federation. 

CuRisToTAL DE Mendoza, Pre- 
sident pro tern. 
' Juan bb £scal«na. 
Baltazar Paoron. 
Miguel Jose Savz, Secretary of 
State. 
• Carlos M>acha»o, Grand Chancel- 
lor. 
Joss ToMAf SAVTiiNA, Secretaiy o^ 
Foreign Afidirs. 

DECLARATION OF BIGHTS, 

The Stipreme Congress of Vc* 
n^ueltt, in its Legislative Session 
for the Province of Caraccas, ta* 
king into consideration^ that, to 
the neglect aud disregard of the 
Rights of ]>'}an, which have hi- 
therto prevailed, must be ascribe4 
all those evils which this People 
has endured for three centuries 
past, and actuated by the desire 
of re-establishing those sacred 
principles on a solid basis, has re-^ 
solved, in obedience to the gene-r 
ral will, to declare, and doth now 
solemnly declare, in the presence 
of the Universe, these rights in- 
alienable ; — to the end, that every 
Citizen may at all times compare 
the acts of the Government with 
the purposes of the social Insti- 
tutions ; that the Magistrate may 
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never lose sight of the rules by 
which his conduct must be regu- 
lated, and that the Legislator may 
in.no case mistake the objects of 
the trust committed to him. 

SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

-Art. 1. The Sovereignty re- 
sides in the People, and the exer- 
cise of it in the Citizens, by the 
medium of the^ right of suffrage, 
and through the agency of their 
Representatives legally assem- 
bled. 

2. Sovereignty is by its essence 
and nature imprescriptible, ina- 
lienable, and indivisable. 

3. A portion only of the Citi- 
zens, even with the right of free 
suffrage, cahnot exercise the sove- 
reignty ;— every individual ought 
to participate by his vote in the 
formation of the Body which is to 
represent the Sovereign authority ; 
because all have a right to express 
their wiil with full and entire li- 
berty. This principle alone can 
render the Constitution of their 
Goverriment legitimate and just. 

4. Any individual, corporate 
body, or city, which attempts to 
usurp the Sovereignty, incurs the 
crime of treason against the State. 

5. The public functionaries shall 
hold their offices for a definite pe- 
riod of time, and the investiture 
with a public function shall not 
attach any other importance or in- 
fluence than what they acquire in 
the opinion of their Fellow-iCiti- 
zens by the virtues they may exer- 
cise whilst occupied in the service 
»f the Republic. 

6. Crimes committed by tiie Re- 
presentatives and Agents of tiie 
Republic shall not be passed over 
with impunity, because no indi- 
vidual has a right to become more 
inviolable than another. 

. 7. The law shall be equal for 
all, to punish crimes, and. to re- 
gard virtues, without distinction 
of birth of hereditary pretension$. 



rights of man in society. 

1. The purpose of society is 
the comn^on happin.es8 of the 
People, and Government is insti- 
tuted to secure it. 

2. The felicity of the People 
consists in the enjoyment of liber- 
ty, security, property, and equali- 
ty of rights, in the presence oi 
the law. 

3. The law is formed by ,the 
free and solemn ex'pression of the 
general will, declared by Agents 
whom the People elect to repre- 
sent their will. 

4. The right to declare their 
tlioughts and opinions through the 
medium of the Press, is unre- 
strained and freei under responsi- 
bility to the law for any violation 
of the public tranquillity, the re- 
ligious opinions, property, and 
honour, of the Citizen. 

5. The object of the law .is to 
regulate the manner in which the 
Citizens ought to act upon occa- 
sions, when reason requires that 
they should conduct themselvea 
not merely by their individual 
judgement and will, but by a 
common rule. 

6. When a Citizen submits his 
actionsjo a law which his judge- 
ment does not approve, he does not 
surrender his right nor his reason; 
but obeys the law, because he 
should not be influenced by hiir 
own private judgement against the , 
general will to which he ou^ht to ' 
eonform. Thus the law does not 
exact the sacrifice of reason nor 
the liberty of those who do not 
approve it, because it never makes 
an attempt upon liberty. Unless 
when the latter violates social or- 
der, or swerves from those prin- 
ciples which determine that all 
shall be governed by one common 
rule or law. 

7> Ev^ry Citizen cannot hold 
an equal power in the formation '" 
of the law, because all do not 
eiqually contribute to the preserve* 
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tion of the State, to the security 
and tranquillity of society. 

8. The Citizens shall be ranged 
i».two classes^ the one with the 
rigKt of suffrage, the other with- 
out it. 

9. Those possessing the right of 
suffrage are such as are establish- 
ed in the territory of Venezuela, 
of whatever nation they may be, 
and they alone constitute sove- 
reignty. 

10. Those, not entitled to the 
right of suffrage, are such as have 
no certain place of residence; 
those wit|iout property, which is 
the support of society. This 
class, nevertheless, enjoy the be- 
nefits of the law, and its protec- 
tion in as full a measure as the 
other, but without participating 
in the right of suffrage. 

11. No individual can be ac- 
cused, arrested, or confined, un- 
less in cases explicitly pointed out 
by law. 

12. Kvery act exercised against 
• Citizen, without the formalities 
of the lawy is arbitrary and tyran- 
nical. 

13. Any Magistrate who de- 
crees, or causes an arbitrary act 
to be executed, shall be punished 
with the severity the law pre- 
scribes. 

14. The law shall protect pub- 
lic and individual liberty against 
oppression and tyranny. 

15. tevery Citizen is to be re- 
garded as innocent until he shall 
have been proved culpable. If it 
become necessary to secure his 
^person, unnecessary rigour for 

. the purpose shall be repressed by 
law. 

16. No person shall be sen- 
tenced or punished without a le* 
gal trial, in virtue of a law pro- 
mulgated previously to the offence. 
Any law, which punishes criUies 
committed previous to its exist- 
^n9^f is tyrannical. A retroac- 



tive effect, assumed by the law, is 
a crime. 

17 • The law shall not decree 
any punishment not absolutely ne- 
cessary, and that shall be propor- 
tionate to the crime, and useful to 
society. 

18. Sec4irity consists in the pro* 
tection afforded by society to each 
of its members, for the preserva- 
tion of his persout his rights> and 
his property. 

19* Every individual possesses 
the right to acquire property, and 
to dispose of it at will, unless his 
will be contrary to a previpus com- 
pact, or to law. 

20. No kind of labour, art, in- 
dustry, or commerce, shall be pro- 
hibited to any Citizen, save only 
such establishments as* may be re- 
quired for the subsistence of the 
State!. 

21. No one can be deprived of 
the least portion of his prpperty 
without his consent, except vfhem 
the public necessity requires it, 
and then under the condition of a 
just compensation. No contribu* 
tion can be required and establish- 
ed, unless for the e^eneral utility. 
Every Citizen entitled to suffirage 
has the right, through the medium 
of his Elepresientatives, to advise 
and consult on the establishment 
of Constitutions, to watch over 
their application, and to require 
an account of the same from those 
be has elected as his Represecita- 
tives. 

22. The liberty of claiming 
one^s rights, in the presence of the 
depositaries of the public authori- 
ty, in no, case can be withheld, nor 
confined to any particular Citizen. 

23. There is individual oppres- 
sion, when one member of society 
is oppressed ; there is also the op* 
pression of a member, when tne 
social body is oppressed. In these 
cases, the laws are violated, and the 
Citizens have a right to demand 
tJb^ o|^lf;v^oQ^ of the l^ws* 
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si. The house of every Citizen 
is an inviolable asylum. No one 
has a right to enter it violently, ex- 
cept .in cases of conflagration, do- 
hige, or application proceeding 
from the same house ; or for ob- 
jects of criminal proceedings^n the 
cases, and with the essentials de- 
termined by law, and under tiie' 
responsibility of the Constituted 
Authorities who have issued the 
decree. Domfciliary visits, and ci- 
vil executions shall take place o.nly 
in open day« in virtue of the law, 
and with respect to the person and 
object expressly pointed out in the 
Act^ authorising such vij«itatioa 
and execution. 

25.. Every foreigner, of what- 
ever nation he may be, shall be 
received and admitted into the 
State pf Venezuela. 

26. The persons and properties 
of foreigners shall enjoy thesame 
. security as the native Citizens, 
provided always, that they ac- 
knowledge the Sovereignty and 
Independence, and respect the . 
Catholic Religion, the only one in 
this country. 

27* The foreigners who reside 
in the State of Caraecas, becom- 
ing naturalised, and holding pro- 
perty, shall enjoy all the rights of 
citizenship. 

DUTIES OF MAW IN SOCIETY. 

Art. i. The rights.of others, in 
relation to each individual, h^ve 
their limit in the moral principle 
which determine^ their duties, the 
fulfilment whereof is the necessary 
effect of the respect due to the 
rights of each of the individunU. 
—Their basis is the^e maxims : — 
** Render toothers the good vhich 
you would they should render 
tinto you." — ** Do not unto ano- 
ther that which you do not wish 
to be done unto you." ' 

€. The duties of every indivi- 
dual, with respect to society, are, 
— ^to live in absolute submission to 
the laws^ to obey and respect the 



legal acts of the Constituted Au* 
thorities, to maintain liberty and 
equalit}', to contribute to the pub- 
lic expenses, to serve the co«nt<ry 
in all its exigencies; and, if it be- 
comes necessary, to render to it 
the sacrifice of property and life x 
in the exercise of these virtues con- 
sists genuine patriotism. 

3. Whoever openly does violenof 
to the laws, whoever endeavours t9 
elude them, declares, himself aa 
enemy to society^ 

4. No one can be a good Citi- 
zen, unless he be a good.parent« 
a good son, a good brother, a good 
friend, and. a good husband* 

5. No man can be a mait of 
worth, unless he be a ca^iMJidv 
fait^hfulj and religions ohserver of 
the laws ; the exercise of private 
and domestic virtues is the basis 
of public virtue. 

DUTIES OF THE SOCIAL. BODY. 

Art. 1. The duty of society, 
with respect to its individual mem- 
bers, is the social guarantee.— Thif 
consists in the obligation on the 
whole to secure to every individusi 
the enjoyment and preservation of 
his fights^ which is the foundattoa 
of the nHti«»nfil sovereignty. 

2i The social guarantee canfiot 
exist, unless the law clearly d*?- 
termines the bounds of the powe<>t 
vested in the Functionaries; nor 
when the responsibility of the Pub- 
lic Functionaries has not been ex- 
pressly determined ^nd defined. 

3. Public succour is a saened 
duty of society ; it ought to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of the uu- 
fortunate Citizens, either by en- 
suring employment to tho&e who 
are capable of acquiring means of 
subsistence, or else by af][ording 
the means of support to such as 
cannot acquire it by labour. 

4. Instruction is necesfeary for 
all :— society ought to promote, 

.with all the means in its power, 
the enlightenment of the public 
mind» dnd place instiuqtion witiun 
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the attaiomeDt of every indivi- 
duaU 

This our solemn declaration is 
to be communicated to the Su- 
preme Executive Power, in order 
to be proclaimed fur the informa- 
tion of all, by such means as it 
may judge most expedient. 

Given at the Palace of the Go- 
vernment of Venezuela, on 
the l8t day of July, ISU. 
f Signed" by the Functionaries as 
ustual.) 



KCMARKS ON THE ENGLISH MI- 
NISTERIAL PAPERS. 

By the Editor of the Monitear. 

Paris, Sept. 21. 

(On two letters, which appeared 
in a London Morning Paper of the 
gih ult. the one purporting to be 
from the Count de Broisart, Ge- 
neral of Division, to King Jo- 
seph at Madrid, and th6 other 
from Napoleon to Joseph, the 
Moniteury after Extracting them, 
bus the following remarks :)— 

•' Such are the miserable means 
resorted to in England ! —There, 
men are familiarised^ with every 
thing that is forged and fajse : — 
false passports, false certificates 
of origin, falsej)retended Ameri- 
can accounts, false notes, false 
intercepted letters, — but all this 
promotes the main object, that of 
deceiving the People of London. 

*• In the first place, there is ho 
French General of the name of 
Broisart. 

' "Secondly, no French division 
entered Spain about the period of 
the 23d of July, 

** Thirdly, the Emperor, on the 
. J 8th of July, was at Trianon, and 
not at Paris. 
• «« Fourthly, the Emperor never 
writes on any business; it is his 
Ministers w^ho do so. In regard 
to the movementt of the Army, 



it is the Major-General who writes t 
and all letters treating of subjects 
of the least importance, which are 
given as intercepted, arefof^eries ; 
for, since the letter written from 
Madrid, which was intercepted by 
General Moore, the Major-Ge- 
neral has been in the habit of put- 
ting m\[ his letters in a cypher. 
We are sorry for Lord Welleslcy's 
Editors, — they are iK)t at all dex- 
terous. 

*' In short, what proves demons 
strati vely the odious system of de- 
ceiving J.he English People, by 
falsehoods is, that, in reality, at 
the end of July, four divisions, 
amounting to more than sixty bat- 
talions, arrive*} at Pan : — ten mil- 
lions of people knew this fact. — 
There are*at Rochefort, upon the 
'Charente, more than fifteen thou- 
sand men ; at Toulon, more than 
twenty thousand ; in Italy, more 
than one hundred thousand. It 
is not, therefore, the fear of 
stripping our northern frontier, 
which prevents the sending of 
troops to Spain. 

** But it is necessary to have 
recourse to all means, for the {Pur- 
pose of persuading the English 
People that there is n6 longer a 
sou in. France ; —that there is no 
longer a man, and that boys of 
sixteen are forced to march ; — that 
there is no longer a single ship, 
&c. It is a bad symptom in a 
Government, when it has per- 
petual recourse to falsehood au4 
imposture." 

THE COMET. 

To the Editor of the M^niteur. 
** Paris, Sept. 3U 
" Having been requested to rec- 
tify my Elements on the Comet 
by actual observations, I have the 
honour to communicate to you 
their result. 

" The Comet was nearest the 
sun on the 12th of September; 
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ijt was theo ^tiU 39 millions of 
leagues distant fioiii that body, 
and 34f inil lions of leagues from 
tiie earlb. From the abqve date, 
its distance from the sun will in- 
crease, and its distance from the 
earth will decrease, till about [the 
rniddle of October, when the 
J east distance of tlje_Comet from 
tbe earth will still be more than 
forty-one millions of leagues. It is 
not probable that the brilliance of 
the Comet will go on iucre^jsing ; 
for it will loue somewliat xjaove of 
its luminous aspect by its remo- 
val from the sub, than it will 
gain by its ^approximation to the 
«;arth. In general, the situation 
of the orbit of this Comet is sqch, 
that it can ijever approach very 
near the eartlu 

" The nucleus of this Comet 
appears separated fronji its /co7«a, 
Tfrhich surrounds it in the form of a 
parabolic ring. This appearance, 
which has not yet been observed 
in other Comets, is ascertained by 
the obse][vations of all the Astro- 
pomers of Paris, and will doubt- 
less be cppfirmed by those of 
other Astronomers; Probably^ 
however, it does not at all follow 
^hat the body [» absolutely de- 
tached from the comuy as the 
^pace which appears void may 
be filled with particles much 
less lug^inous than the rest of the 
cDtna, 

*' The following are the ele* 
nocnts of the orbit of the Comet : 
Perihelion distance, 1,02^,41. 
The instant of its passage by 
the Perihelion,^ forty-eight mi- 
Dutes past nine on the evening of 
the 12th of September, 18 U. 

Ascending node, 140 degrees 
^3 minutes; inclination, 72 de«» 

frees 12 minutes ; place of the 
•erihelion, 74 degrees 12 mi- 
nutes, — I am, &c, 

^ " BURCKHARDT, 

Member of the lostitote; 



BULi^Ioy AND BANKH07E9. 



The following State of British 
Currency dewerves U) be record- 
ed, and may be of use to the fu- 
ture historian who shall consult 
our pages. « £. s» d. 

A guinea made of stand- 
ard gold,weight5dwt8. 

g grs. passes, by law, 

for only ,••.•'! 10 
A ditto, 3 grains /ig-Affr, 

is worth, as bulhon . I S € 
A crown-piece, made of 

sterling silver, weight 

19 dwts. 8 grs. passes, 

by law, for only ..050 
A^ank-dollar, weighing 

2 dwts. less, and the 

silver 2jd. ^n ounce 

worset IS current for . 5 S 
A half-crown piece of 

sterling silver, weight 

9 dwts. 16 grs. passes, , 

by law, for only^ • « 2 ^f* 
A Bank-token, weighing 

5 grains less, arid the 

silver 2fd. an ounce. 

worse, is current for , i O 

The lesser Bank - token, of 
eighteeen-pence, weighs 1 dwt. 
2 grs. less than a shilling and «. 
sixpence, and the silver is also 
2fd, an ounce worse. 

Any person who buys an ounce 
of standard-gold, and pays for it 
with coin, will receive ten-pence 
in change out of four guineas and 
two seven - shilling - pieces ; for 
which ten-pencehe will have givea 
away five penny-weights two grains 
of staudard-gpld. The exchanger 
in this case, may be truly aaid to 
be against him. ' ^ 

A Bank of Engia'nd one-pound- 
note purports to be the representa- 
tion of full 5 dwts. 3 grs. of stand- 
ard-gold; but, at the present no- 
minal price, it will purchase not 
quite 4 dwts. 4 grains : its deficit 
is full 23 grains, and its consequent 
depreciation three shillings and 
eight-pence halfpenny. This u a 
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pctiotffl T088, indeed, to the Fund* 
)k«lderB ; for which there seems no 
vHaedy, but payment in »|>€cie, or 
^ kiw to prevent the depreciation of 
tk« Bank-not?, 
jAmdon^ Qrt. l^th^ ISlr. 



>TAT£ QF THE RfiPREftENT^*^ 
TIOH. 

I, England. 

Forty counties in England send 
fO Knights of the Sliire, 

Twenty -6 ve citifs (Ely none)» 
Jjondoo four— 50 Citizens. 

One hundred and sixiy-sevei> 
Voroughsy two each -^33^ Bur^ 
gesaeay 

Five boroughs^CAhingdoBj^Ban-* 
1mry» Bewdley, Uighaoi Ferrers, 
^onmoutht) one each — § Bur-i 
gessesv 

Two Universities, (Oxford and 
Cambridge,) two each— 4 Repre- 
MBtativeSf 

Eight Cinque Ports, viz : -^ 
Hastings, Dover, Sandwich, Kom* 
iMfy, Hythe, and their thrte 
Wanches, viz : — Rye, WincheU 
•ea, apd Seaford, each two. -^ 
t6 Barons. 
Bepreientaiives ofE(nghndf 489. 

II. Wales. 

TweTre counties — 12 Knights 
erf the Shire. 

Twelve borooghs — 12 Bur-f 
gesses. 

Representatives of Wales, 24. 

KcFRESENtATIVES OF EKOf 
LAND AND WaLES, 51^* 

. III. Scotland. 

"By Stat. 6. Anne^ c. viii. en- 
titled, ** An Act for a Union of 
ihe two Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland,*' it is enacted,^ that for- 
fy-five Members shall be elected 
to sit in the House of Commons of 
^be Parliament of Great-Britain. 

Of these, — Thirty shires or 
Steuarties send -— 30 Knights of 
the Shire. 

N. B. It 18 provided by the 
tbove Act, 



1. That the shires of Bate aud 
Caithness shall choose Members 
by turns, ^ Bute having the first 
election ; 

2. That the same shall take 
place in respect to ^he shires of 
Nairn and Cromarty, Nairn ha«r 
ring the first election ; and, 

3. That the same sliull take 
place in respect to the shires of 
Clackmannan and Kinross, Clack* 
manuan liaving the first election. 

The City of Edinburgh sends 
one ; the Royal Burglis send 14-^ 
15 Burgesses. 

N, B. With an exception to the 
City of Edinburgh) all the other 
Royal Burghs are divided into 
fourteen district8« Each borough 
elects a Commissioner ; and, wheo 
the votes are equal, the president 
of the Meeting has the casting 
rote; and this rresideotis to sitii^ 
rotatiout beginnmg with the Com« 
missioner frpm the- eldest bo* 
rou^h. 

Members from Scotland 45, 

IV. Ireland. - 
In consequence of the Act »f 
Union,— Thirl y-two counties send 
two Member* ^ach,-r-64 Knights 
af the Shire, 

Steven cities : — Dublin sends 
two, Cork I?, Limericli^ one, Lon- 
donderry one, Casliel one. Water- 
ford one, and Kill^enny one^ -^ 
9 Citizens. 

Twenty-six boraugha, one each, 
•C9^26 Burgesses, 
, And one University (the Holy 
Trinity) — one Representative. 

ReP^ES£NXAT1YBS. of UllE- 
LAND, XOO. 

Grand Totai. of Reprrsen-i 

TATIVEs SENT 'TO THE llttrEai^-i 

IL Parliament, 6b^s 



. The counties are represented b^ 
Knights of the Shire, who roust 
possess a clear estate, of freehold 
or copyhold,lo the value of sixhun- 
dri^d pounds per annvm^ sod 
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these are to ht elected by propri- 
etors of land, whose freeholdjj are 
rated At least at forty shillings per 
nnnunh within the county j clear 
of all charges and deductions^ ex« 
cept parliamentary and parochial 
taxesi 

The cities are represented by 
citizens, chosen according to the 
charter or custom of the place^ 
tind possessing a clear estate of 
three hundred pounds ptr annuitt^ 
with an express exception in fa*- 
vour of the sons of peers and per* 
sons qualified to be knights of the 
shire) together with the members 
of the two Universities* 

The boroughs are represented 
by burgesses, elected according to 
the particular franchises of the 
voters,, and must possess three hun*^ 
dred^pounds per annum% in all cau- 
ses but those expressed and excep** 
ted abovek 



PAP£R*CURRGNCYk 

That Lord Stanhope, in his late 
etteoipt to remedy the evils ari- 
sing from the character of our cir* 
culatipg ;n(.dium, had the inter* 
!est of hU country at hearty there 
can be no manner of doubt. For 
though, up t6that v^ry period, he 
had been deemed, by the followers 
of ** the great man 00 w no more" 
^aspeculatist and avllionary,— not 
to naention a levelleir and u, Jaco- 
bin, —yet it is quite clear that His 
Lordship has ever been an active 
.supporter of the rights and inte* 
Vests of the People, and,- as far as 
histalents and fortune enabled him, 
a contributor to thtir improve* 
ineutand happiness. — To suppose, 
therefore, that he brought in his 
Bill for any thing but. the public 
good, would be to imagine that 
which the general tenour of his life 
contradicts,— The remedy, how- 
ever, that His Liordship conceived 
to be adequate to the supposed 
'ievilt which the determiuation 4>f 



Lord King (to receive the full va* 
lue of his rents, according to the 
original contracts) would create, 
appears to many, not only illegal^ 
but even absurd and dangerous. 
It certainly may kefr'p up the nof' 
minal value of Bank Notes; but 
that it will render them of equal 
value with Gold and Silver is a 
supposition too wild to be enter- 
tainea by the most ignorant. — The 
truth is. Lord Stanhope has at- 
tempted that which will baffle all 
his ingenuity, — he has attempted 
to find a remedy for an evil, the 
magnitude of which seems to defy 
all remedy* His BilU it is true» 
was passed, for, what will not pass 
\v\ a House of Commons not cho* 
• sen. by the People, which Minis- 
' ters advocate and support. — But 
really, for any good that can re- 
sult from guch labours, the House 
might just as well have passed an 
Act to control the winds, or to re** 
. gu late the weather.—- For, ^ variety 
of present purposes^ and in the con- 
templation of future contingencies, 
who does not at once perceive the 
.vast supe^Fiority which the precious 
mej^ti poS!»ess over Bank-paper? 
andTto suppose that the past^ing of 
an Act of Parliament will level all 
distinctions between things essen*- 
tially and practically ditfel-ent, is 
equally vain and visionary.- The 
cause of all the evils, which this, 
magical Bill is to remedy, is to be 
found in the enormous extent of 
the iVafiowtf/ Debt. This Debt, 
which has been doubled by Mr. 
Pitt and his very humble followers 
within these twenty >ears, has 
. been chiefly created by the vast ex- 
penses caused by the v^ar with 
France,— a war unnecessarily com- 
menced and unwisely conducted. * 
In support of the romantic schemes 
of Mr. Pitt, to produce what he 
called * the deliverance of Europe,' 
. millions upon millions have bejea 
lavished in colonial and continen- 
tal expeditions, in coalitions, and 

Y 
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in subsidies to almost every Go- 
•vernment in Europe. When these 
lamentable follies were in practice, 
wise and honest men saw and depre- 
cated the fatal consequences ; but 
they were either unheeded, or de- 
nounced as friends to France. 

Where, in fact, is the difterence 
between the expenditure of nations 
and individuals ? If a man of three 
thousand pounds per annum, in 
the persuit of some extravagant 
object, will expend, yearafteryear, 
three. times the amount of his in- 
come, though he may rackrea this 
tenants, borrow from every scoun- 
drel money-lender who is willing to 
rob hip, and mortgage to tbe last 
acre, who does not know that 
bankruptcy must at last ensue? 
The day may be delayed indeed, 
but come it must, as sure and as 
certain as death. — Is there, then, 
no remedy for this national disease ? 
It is feared none; or at le^st none 
that will be adopted. Quacks have 
so long administered to the pati- 
ent, — the Sangrado system of blis- 
tering and bleeding has so lung 
prevailed, — that it is perhaps too 
late for any thing like regular re- 
medies to avail. A total change 
of system, indeed, which the Place- 
men and Siuecnrists so naturally 
decry, would doubtless furnish 
the only chance of relief; "some- 
thing might be hoped, if Minis- 
ters were to become economic, dis- 
interested, and pacific— If, for 
instance, my Lord Eldon, who gets 
10,000/. a-year^dpfra by the bank- 
ruptcies and miseries of the people, 
— if my Lord Arden, who puts into 
his pocket annually, for doing no- 
thing, 37,000/. obtained entire- 
ly by trar-fees,— and if Mr. Per- 
ceval, who is to have the reversion 
of this scandaloiis sinecure, — 
were to content themselves with a 
proper remuneration for their la- 
bours ;— if public peculators, past 
and present, were exposed and pu- 
iHshed ;— if jobbing, civil as well 



as naval and military, was put an 
end to ;— if schemes of continental 
resistance were given up, and a 
proper system of permanent self- 
defence adopted (nupposing peace 
unattainable] ;-T~ if, above all, a 
Reform \i\ Parliament was at once 
honestly entered upon ; — then, cer- 
tainly, there might be ground for 
hope. But as no man out, of a 
straight-waistcoat now e^spects to 
see such changes, the system must 
go on till it works its own cure', 
for, notwithstanding all the artful 
talk about National ruin, tbe truth 
is, that no such ruin will ever be 
the consequence. There will cer- 
tainly be, at no very distant pe- 
riod, a Govemment'h^nkrupicyy — 
that is, the annual receipts will 
not be sufficient to meet the annu- 
al demand, and the public credi- 
tors will net be paid. This will 
undoubtedly be a very deplorable 
calamity to a great number of in- 
nocent and helpletis individuals; 
but, while the industry, the genius, 
the laud, and the population, of the 
nation remain, to talk of Nation* 
al ruin is a mere bugbear, intend- 
ed only to delude. — At the very 
moment when Mr. Pitt was so 
soleniHlydeciaimingfimpostorsare 
always solemn) about the dread- 
ful situation of France, which, 
with its depreciated Paper and to- 
tal want of credit, he pronounced 
to be " on the verge, nay, in the 
very gulf of bankruptcy," that 
People, so represented and so ruin- 
ed, were subduing all the neigh- 
bouring nations, and firmly esta- 
blishing a fearful military power 1 

It must be admitted, that tke 
Government-ban krutcy here spo- 
ken of, besides the real evils which 
it would inflict on the public cre- 
ditpr, would be a death-blow to 
what is termed "the moneyed inter- 
est,"— to jobbers and contractors, 
to sinecurists, pensioners, and use- 
less placemen. No wonder, then, 
that these worthies make such a 
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hideous outcry, and stick at no 
means to persuade the people at- 
large that their ruin would be the 
con&equence ofa state-bankruptcy. 
Mr. Huoie, long ago, with his u- 
8ual discrimination, made this dis- 
tinction between such an event 
and national ruin. Indeed, al- 
though that writer is decidedly of 
opinion that t'le breach of faith 
with the public creditor would be 
a calamitous event, yet still he 
thinks it not the most calamitous. 
*' Thousands," he observes, in his 
Essay oji Public Credit, **are 
thereby sacriticed to the safety of 
millions. But we are not without 
danger, that the contrary event 
may take place, and that millions 
may be sacrificed for ever to the 
temporary safety of thousands.—^ 
Our popular Government will 
perhaps render it difficult or dan- 
gerous for a Minister to venture on 
so desperate an expedient as that 
of a voluntary bankruptcy. And, 
though the House of Lords be al^ 
together composed of proprietors 
of land, and the House of Com- 
mons chiefly, and consequently 
neither of them can be supposed 
to have great property in the funds ; 
yet the connections of the Mem- 
bers may be so great with the pro- 
prietors, as to render them more 
tenacious of public faith than pru- 
dence, policy, or even justice, 
strictly speaking, requires."* * * 
" These seem to be the events, 
(the destruction of the balance of 
power and the death of public ere- 
dity) which are not very remote, 
and which reason foresees as clear- 
ly almost as she can do any thing 
that lies in the womb of time. And, 
though the ancients, maintained, 
that, in order to teach the gift of 
prophecy, a certain divine fury or 
madness was requisite, one may 
safely affirm,, that, in oi-der to d^" 
liver such prophecies as these, no 
more is necessary then merely to 
be in one's senses, free from the 



influence of popular madness and 
^duhion." 



MEETING OF THE 
' ESSEX FREEHOLDEKs' CLUB, 
CHELMSFORD. 

On Friday, the v7th of Septem- 
ber, a numerous and res'pectable 
body of the Independent Electors, 
of Essex assembled, to celebrate 
the second Anniversary of the So* 
ciety denominated the Freeholders' 
Club. — When about l60 of the 
Members and other Gentlemen, 
among whom were Mr. Burgoyne, 
Dr. Bolton, P. VV. Honeyy^ood, 
Esq. had assembled, 

Mr. Burgoyne addressed the 
Meeting at considerable length, 
in support of the necessity oT Par* 
liamentary Reform. He then pro- 
ceeded to state the nature of the 
Freeholders* Club, and the pur- 
poses for which it was formed, viz. 
to promote Pai'liamentary ileform 
and Freedom of Election. To 
promote both these objects, he 
oljserved, it was nece^ssary that the. 
Electors should be careful who 
they selected to represent them, 
and that the Gentlemen so selected 
should be returned without any 
expense to themselves. — One of 
the objects of the Club was to raise 
a Subscription for that purpose, 
and towards that Subscription he 
was ready to put down his name 
for 500/.— ^o many, however, it 
might not be pleasant to subscribe 
money. — He did not wish to press 
such a Subscription ; they might 
as effectually aid tiie cause without, 
if they would only render assistance 
to the Candidate, by taking upon 
themselves thetrouble and expense 
of conveying such Electors, as 
from their humble means were not 
able otherwise to reach the plac'e 
of Election, to the poll.- — This 
had been done by many of his 
l^riends during the last Election ^ 
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and he now requested such Gen- 
tieipen as were willnig to render 
such ahsistapc^ in future would 
give in thfir names. 

Several persuns l^en in the room 
caine foiwurdt and declared their 
reiidinesM tp do as they had dune 
on 9 fqrmer occasion, and several 
Qeiitlfinen put dpwn their names 
for ditfeient »uins towards defray* 
ing the uiiavoidahle expenses of 
jBiiy contest which might occur. 

Mr. Jones then addressed the 
Meeting. He observed, he was 
Dearly a strnnger to most of them, 
residing in another County, at a 
Considerable distance ; but, as 9 
Brother Freehplder, he felt it his 
. duty to deliver his sentiments on 
the present prcasion.-r-Thp i%orthy 
Gentleman then entered at consi- 
derable length into the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, and 
thence adverted to the IVJeetr 
ing of the ds^y, and its pbject.— 
The .object upon \ivhich they were 
called together, he observed, was 
ipost important ;-r^it was to consi- 
der of the best mode of reforming, 
the existing abuses, and to restore 
the Constitution to its original 
purity, and endeavour to band it 
dpwn to their children in the same 
state of perfection in which they 
bad received it from their forefa- 
thers. The Constitution had been 
much talked of by paany, but ft 
was understood by few. — H^ vjas 
glad, however, to find the present 
Association were well acquainted 
with it, and fnlly conscious of the 
innovations which had been made 
in it.— -To reform the tubuses which 
ffxisted, it was necessary they should 
reform individunls, — it was reqni- 
site that the Electors «hould be- 
careful whpm they selected as their 
Representatives," and that in gi- 
ving their yotes they shopld not be 
guided ^ by any sordid paltry mo- 
tives of their own.— They should 
carefully inquire into the character 
^f the person they selected^ and 



convince themselyef he was a per* 
son who would feel that he was 
npt sent to Parliament for his owq 
p)airticnlar interests, or the interests 
of their family and connections; 
but that he was placed therfe as 
the guardian of the public purse 
and the public interests ;r-aud, 
having dibcov^red such men, they 
should next Elect him free of ex- 
pense to himself, and then it would 
not be in his power to s6y, ^< I 
bought youi and therefore have a 
right to sell you." If the EUctors 
would act thus, they would no 
longer see a House of Commons 
converted into an association merely 
assembled to register the edicts of 
Ministers; nor would they hear 
any more of pub)ic waste, public . 
jobp, or public iniquity. — The ex-^ 
ample of the County of Essex and 
of the Meetidg of thfit day would, 
he hoped, operate as a stimulusn 
and be followed by similar ones 
in every part uf the Country .-« 
Such was his ferveni wish, and he 
trusted that such a universal ex<v 
pression of the sentipients of the 
County would enforce the restora- 
tion of ou^ Constitution^ 

The Meetin^^ adjoqrned to the 
Asseifibly-Kovm, at the Shir^ 
Hall, where a company, consisting 
of nearly 200 respectable f^reehold** 
ers, sat down to ^n elegiiut repast, 
W. P. Honey wood, {ibq, in the 
chair, iV^nongst the persons jprei 
sent, we observed Q» Western, Esq. 
M. P.; M. Burgoyne, Esq.; W, 
Hey gate, Esq. ; Dr. Bolton ; -r?— 1 
Disney, Esq, &c. &c. 

On the cloth being repioved, 
Non Ao(>is iind several beautiful 
glees and 8on|i(s were sung by some 
~rofips8iopal Gentlemen frpm town^ 

he foUpwing tpasts w^r^ a^SQ 
giveri :— 

?« the King/' 
f • the Prince Resent.*' 
".The Army and NavT."^ " • 
** A Constitutional and fSeient I^efbrn^ 
in Parliameat." 
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<< A speedy unton^ of the Independeot 
Interests of £ssex." 
^* The immortal memory of Wiljiam III." 

M*". Burgoyne gave — 

•« Tbe Imlependeiicc of $he County of 

This toast having^been drunk, 
IVJr. BurgQyne rose,, aad ob- 
served, that tlie first step to be 
taken* to support the Indepen- 
dence of the County was lo bring 
Torward two Candidates, of whose ' 
professions they approved, and in 
whose integrity they could confide, 
who would pledge themselves to 
promote, in and out of Partia- 
jnent, a Reform ^of the Commons 
Jionse.-— Mr, Burgoyne added, . 
that if it should be the wish of the 
Meeting that Mr.* Westerp and 
bims^If should be joint Candidates 
at the next General Election, he 
should not object to make a com* 
XDon cause with that Gentleman. 
• The Chairman then gave' — 

'VC. Western-, Esq. and the Indepen- 
dent Electois of lySaldoo." 

Mr. H^^jfern expressed the sa- 
tisfaction and gratitude he felt for 
the honour which h^d just been 
conferred upon him by so respect- 
able a Meeting ; he also returned 
thanks for the Electors of Maldon 
V'ho had been so distmguished.-^ 
leaving beelfi alluded to by his 
Jlon. Friend (Mr, Burgoyne), it 
would, perhaps, be expected he 
;shuuld say something in answer to 
^uch allusions, (le (Mr. W.) had 
the honour of belonging to a Soci- 
ety which ci^lled itself the Essex 
Whit; Clab, to which overtures 
bad been mad.e« as stated by Mr, 
Burgoyue; it was 4t that time, 
however, the opinion of the Mem- 
bers of th« Club, that the best 
mode of proceeding would be to 
icalt 9f, General Meeting of the 
County, at which an expression 
of their wishes, that any particular 
person should represent them, 
would have been made with more 
propriety than in a comnQuniqatioa 



between a fe«r indrviduaU: and 

these were the motives which in* 
duced the Meeting to decline the 
proposition of the Honourable 
.Gentleman. He (Mr. W.) was 
of opinion it was full time siH:h « 
Meeting should be called, and 
whenever such a one occurred it ~ 
should have his support. He was 
one of those who felt considerable 
fears^ though he was told those 
fears were unfound^-d, at the'in^ 
creasing influence of thfe Crown; 
that influence aris ng from the in- 
crease of the revenue, the fitanoin|^ 
army, and the alarming number 
of foreign mercenaries employed 
. in our service, and from the infln* 
ence which The Crown possessed 
over the press, by the power posw 
sessed by the Attorney-General of 
filing Informations ex o/^cM. All 
these circumstances called loudly 
for a Reform in Parliament \ but 
he agreed with his Hon. Friend, 
it was not to be expected the House 
of Commons would reform them- 
selves, till forced to it by the united 
voice of the People. To the wishes 
of the People^ &rmly expressed, 
however, be bad bo doubt thef 
would be obliged to submit. 

I,) poo Mr. Burgoyne's health 
beiug proposed and drunk, that 
.Gentleman returned his thanks to 
the Meeting, ai^d took occasion to 
express his regret that his Hon, 
Friend (Mr. Western) had not 
noticed what fell from him on the 
subject of tht! Representation of 
the County of E^sex* He took 
that opportunity of declaring, how- 
ever, that unless two Gentlemen 
^8hould that evening be proposed, 
before quitting the room, he 
should declare himself a Candi- 
date. (4ppl(iu&es.) 

Mr. Dawson then proposed that 
*C. C. Western, Esq. and M, 
Burgoyne^ Ei^q. should be re- 
quested by the present Meeting to 
offer themselves as Candidates for 
the County at the en^tti ng Electibii. 
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Thi» proppfiition wa« received 
with great applause, and support- 
«dby Dr. Boltoa and Mr. Hey- 

Mr. Western ffaid, it was diffi- 
cult for him to express what he 
felt at a proposition so highly ho- 
nourable as that which he had just 
heard.— The honour of represent- 
ing the County of Esuex would 
indeed be highly gratifying to hitOy 
especially when he reflerted* by 
wboo}, il' successful, he would he 
-elected : he was, notwithstanding, 
placed iti a most distressing situa- 
tion : of the proposition just made, 
he had not the most distant idea. 
He trusted he should offend no 
eentleman : but it did appear to 
him, that the present was not a 
meeting at which such a proposi- 
tion could with propriety be adopt- 
ed. — It was, in fact, a select party, 
from' which the Electors general- 
ly were excluded, and of which he 
had not the honour of being a 
Member, but was merely the guest 
of the worthy Chairman ; be was 
also at present the Representative 
of the Borough of Maldon, and 
had enjoyed that hononr for some 
time. — That Borough had a claim 
upon him, and he had a duty to 
perform towards Ims friends and 
constituents there; and, previously 
to bis coming to any determination, 
he wished particularly to consult 
those friends. He, therefore, trust- 
ed his Honourable Friend would 
for the present press hi9 proposi- 
tion no farther. 

Mr. Buv'goyne then declared, 
that, afttr what he had heard, he 
should no longer hesitate in an- 
nouncing himfelf a Candidate for 
their votes and support at the next 
general Election. — He would beat 
his post at the hrst moment of the 
first day of the poll, and continue 
there till the last moment of the 
last day, if necessary. 

The Chairman then gave,— 

** Lord Erskioe, and the Trial by Jury ;" 



which was drunk with great ap^. 
planse. 

Several other toasts and senti- 
ments were given, and the com- 
pany did not separate till a lat^ 
hour. 



MEMOIRS Dip MR. FOX. 

Extract from " Memoirs of the 
latter Years of the Right Hon. 
Charles James Foxy by his Pri" 
vate Secretary^ Mr. Trotter"' 

*• As we visited the Museum as 
often as time could be spared to 
it, 1 recollect one day, that all 
the company were attracted to the 
windows of the gallery of the 
Louvre, by a parade in Place <Je 
Carousel, '^he Guards and some 
other French Troops were exer- 
cising. Mr. Fox, with others, 
went to_ the window, but he in- 
stantly turned away on seeing th« 
seldiers. This occurred some 
time before the levee, and on that 
day, as there was a grand parade, 
we repiained in a private apart- 
m\jnt of the Thuilleries till it was 
over. Buonaparte, mounted on 
a white charger, and accompanied 
by some General Officers, re- 
' viewed the troops, amounting to 
about six thousand, with great 
rapidity. The Consular troeps 
made a fine appearance, and the 
whole was a brilliant liud anima-i 
ting spectacle. Mr. Fox paid lit- 
tle or no attention to it, conver- 
sing chiefly, while it lasted, with 
C(»unt Markolf, the Russian Am- 
bagsador. I observed Mr* Fox 
was disinclined, not only to mili- 
tary, but to any pompous display 
of the power of the French Go- 
vernment. 

" On the day of the great le- 
vee, which was to collects© many 
Representatives of Nations, and 
noble strangers from every coun- 
try, to pay their respects to the 
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Firat Consul, now established at 
the sole head of government for 
life, several apartments, having^ 
the general nHiue of the Salle des 
Ambassadeursy were appropriated 
for the crowd of visitors at the 
levee, previously to their being 
admitted to the First Consul's 
presence. Lord Holland, Lord 
R. Spencer, Lord St.- John, Mr. 
Adair, and' myself, accompanied 
Mr. Fox there. There was a 
much greater number of English 
presented than of any other na- 
tion. Mr. Mfrr}% the English 
Ambassador, appeared on the part 
of the British Government, to 
sanction and recognize the rank 
of Government of the First Con- 
sul ! 

« What think you of all this r" 
said the Chevalier D'Azara, Am- 
bassac^r from Spain, addressing 
himself to Mr. Fox. The other 
gave an expressive smile. ** It is 
an astonishing time, (continue he,) 
pictures, — statues, — I hear the 
Venus de Medicis is on her way, 
—what shall we see next i'* A 
pleasant dialogue ensued ;— these 
enlightened Statesmen diverting 
themselves, when scolding and un^ 
ger could avail nothing. 

" The Turkish. Ambassador 
graced the splendid scene, — a di- 
minutive figure, accompanied by 
a suite of tine and handsome men ; 
he reposed on a sofa. The • htat 
was excessive, and his cross-leg- 
ged attitude but. little relieved 
him ; his companions spoke French 
"with great ease, and some of" them 
were fine Grecian figures. 

•* Count Markoff, covered with 
diamonds, of a mo»t forbidding 
aspect, — of sound sense, however, 
maugre a face no lady would fail 
iu love with, and an ungraceful 
air. The Marquis LucchesiniJ 
the King of Prussia's AmbassH- 
dor, who, from an obscure sii na- 
tion, by having become the Read- 
er to a Minister, was elevated tw 



the Corps Diplomatique ; gaudily 
dressed, always with several con- 
spicuous colours. Oue thought 
of a foreign bird, on seeing him ; 
and his phisiognomy corroborated 
the idea ; — agreeable, however, 
pleasing in manners, easy ia his 
temper, and enjoying rationaljy 
the amusing scenes around him« 
The Marquis de Gallo, the Nea- 
politan Ambassador, — an un- 
meaning nobleman of the old 
school, florid in m inner, biit not 
calculated to produce etfect in po- 
litics or conversation. Have 1 for- 
gotten th^ Count Cobentzel 1 that 
sage and venerable negociator wan 
there ; a small and emaciated fi- 
gure, pale and worn out with the 
intrigues of Courts;— he seemed 
to have been reserved to witnesji 
the scene before us, as a refuta- 
tion of all his axioms and systemsL 
With excelleut good sense, he took, 
all in good part ;^ — he was too wis^ 
to betray dissatisfaction* and toy 
polite not to bend with the gale^ 
The American Ambassador, Mr« 
Livingston, plain, simple in man- 
ners and in diess, representijQg 
bis Republic with propriety and 
dignity. Of these 1 believe M. 
D'Azara held the first rank fo^ 
intellect; he had all the appeal*^ 
anceofa mun of genius ;- he seem- 
ed very much to enjoy thesocietj of 
Mr. Fox: — he and Count Co- 
bentzel are both since dead, as no 
doubt are many other of the ac- 
tors in the grand drama of that 
day. 

" A number of English Noble- 
men and Gentleman, many Rus- 
sians, Swedish Officers with the 
white sparf on their arm, also 
crowded the rooms.. Tlie Cardi- 
nal Caprara, representing His Ho- 
liness, the Pope, with his scarlet 
stockings and cap, was to me a 
novel sight. 

" '1 his grand assemblage was 
detaiited a considerable time in the 
Sails de^ Amb^ssadtfurs^ during 
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whicb, several sefrants in splen- 
did laced liveri^ft handed round 
toffee, chocoUtey the richest and 
finest wines and cake, upon china, 
bearing the initial B. without any 
urmoria), ro3'al9 or established , 
marks of power. The heat was 
excessive; and expectahon, wcii- 
Tied with the pause, began to 
droop, when th^ door opened, 
and the Prefect de Palaise an- 
nounced to the Cardinal Caprara, ' 
that the First; Consul was ready. 
He afterwards called upon M* 
D'Azara, upon which every one 
loliowed, without regular order or 
distinction of rank. As we as- 
cended the great staircase of the 
Thuillerifs, between files. of mus- 
keteers, ^hat a sentiment wjis ex- 
cited ! 

** We reached the interior 
apartment, where Buonaparte, 
First Consul, surrounded by his 
Crenerafs, Ministers, Senators, and 
Officers, stood between the Se- 
cond and Third Consuls, Le Brun 
and Cambaceres,- in the centre of 
a senoi-circlf, at the head of the 
room, r- The numerous assera- 
biage, from the Salle des Ambas^ 
sadeurSf formed into another semir 
circle, joined themselves to that, 
Sit the head of which stood the 
First Consul. Buonaparte, of a 
ftmati and by no means com- 
manding figure, dressed plain- 
ly, though richly, in the em- 
broidered Consular coat, without 
powc(er in his hair, looked at the 
first view like a private gentle- 
in an, indifferent' as to dress, and 
devoid of all haughtiness in his 
air. The two Consuls, iars^e and 
heavy men, seemed pillars too 
cumbrous to support themselves, 
und, during the levee, were sadly 
at'a loss what to do. -^ The mo- 
ment the circle was formed, Buo- 
naparte, began with the Spanish 
Ambassador; then went to the 
American, with whom "fte spoke 
•ome time. Hod so 0D9 performing 



his part with ea», and vetf agree- 
ably, until he came to the £ng^ 
lish Ambassador, who, after the 
presentation of some English No- 
blemen, announced to him Mr. 
Fox 1 He was a good deal flur- 
ried ; and, after indicating some 
emotion, very rapidly said, • Ah, 
Mr. Fox ! I have heard with plea- 
sure cT your arrival ; I have desired 
much to see you ; I have long ad- 
mired in you the orator and friend 
of his country, who is constantly 
raising his voice for peace, con- 
sulting that country's best uite- 
rests, those of Europe^* and the 
human race ; — the two great na- 
tions of Europe require peace ;-*^ 
they have" nothing to fear; — they 
o^Lght to understand and value 
one another. In you, Mr. Fox, 
1 see with much satisfaction, that 
great Statesman, who recommend- 
ed Peace, because' there was no 
first cause of war ; who saw Eu- 
rope desolated to no puryiose, and 
who struggled fpr its relief." — Mr. 
Fox said little, or rather nothing: 
in reply to a complimentary ad- 
dress to himself, he always found 
invincible repuguance to answer ; 
Dor did he bestow one word of ad- 
miration tipon the extraordinary 
and ^levated character who ad- 
driessed him. A few questions 
and answers relative to Mr. Fox's 
tour terminated the interview* 

* Buonaparte went round the 
circle a second time^ addr^singa 
few words here" and there without 
form, and finally placing himseff 
between the two ConsuU, he bow- 
ed slightly, but ex|wesHively, when 
the company withdrew.** 

Interview with Arthur O'Connor, 
at Calais. 
'* An incident occurred at Ca* 
lais, ^hich, as it excited mu<^h re- 
mark, and roused' a good deal «»lF 
censure at the time, I should ad- 
vert to more at length than would 
otlierwise be necessary. It hap* 
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peiyed^tbat Mr. A. O^Connorhad 
arriveil at the inn at whtcli we 
•tupped* veYj shortly before. He 
waited on Mr. Fox^-^was received 
by htm with that urbanity and 
^pennest which distinguished hiaiy^ 
and was kivited to dinner by him, 
which invitation he accepted of.— 
I had never seen this Gentiemati 
before* It is well known, that, af- 
ter a long con&nement at Fort 
George, he and some other Irish 
Oentlemen had agreed with the 
Irish Oovernment to expatriate 
themselves for life» Mr. O'Con** 
nor was now on his way to Pans 
accovdi^iiriy, when chaoce brooght 
him to QuilHae's Inn, at the sanve 
time with Mr. FoXr His manners 
were extremely pleasing ; and» 
without enlOtriiig into any di8cu&* 
aion' of Irish parities ia the unhap* 
py times'iw Ireli^ful preceding and 
following the yeiTt }-79^, \ may 
risk the adKertion,'that>,aaan frisn 
Crentleman, and an d^fortunate 
<exile (and all who are coii|i«iled 
to leave their eoutitry are ulHortu* 
nate), hewas entitled t9 politeness^ 
humanit}', and even coaunisera- 
tion. Perfectly unconnected with 
Oovernment^ and trevelling as any 
other Eirglish Gentleman of noble 
birth, Mk. Fo)c found no dfffi- 
tialty in receiving this Gentle- 
man (whom he had known befbre 
-he was so deeply implicated, rtt 
Irish politics) with a fiiendly and 
consoling welVome. Mr. 0*Gou*- 
nor diiied with tis ; a^^d l\ Ibr one, 
was much pleased with hiS' de^ 
portment and msnners,: though I 
could not become a Convert tu his 
arguments, to* prove that his par* 
ty had not attempted or desired 
to rouse the phy-sical strength of 
his country to effect a change in 
Ireland, 



Ai/veedtitt 6f Sir Ftimci^ Buf^ 
den. 
A recent speech of a celebrated 
Bdoronet has recalled to my mind 

VOL- X. 



what we heard; eitWer at Calais, or 
some other French town, relating 
to Sir Francis Burdett ; it was re- 
ported to us, that Sir Francis, on 
landing at Calais, had been de^ 
sigrtated (with a design to eompH* 
ment him) as the friend of Charlfts^ 
Forx)' and that he turned roufid' 
and instantly corrected the expres-' 
siion by, ** No," that he was " ramd 
<f»t pettp/e."— The Baronet, in hia* 
late speech^ said, " he was n6t 
the friend of Odssar or Pompey, 
but the friend of the peopler." l 
had the pleasure of meeting Sir 
Fra-ncis at St. AnnV Hill, bt-for0 
he had attained his subsequent 
celebrity. I then thought hinr 
pleasing, though titiged with va- 
nity, .whj^h^l perhaps, in the so* 
eiety of Air. Fox, was more c<ki- 
s pi cuoif^ ; because the powerful 
tustre of his great yet unassumin^; 
character rendered the tinsel glaw§ 
of any superficial pretensions 
strikingly x>bvious. At this pe^ 
riod', and I allude to the Mid^dle* 
sex Election which made so mucih 
noise in 1802, Sir Francis was not 
unwilling to benefit by the great 
and gloriuus name of Fox ; it was 
of considerable service to him, in 
his Midd!\esex Elections; and I 
own, that when I heard this ** dis* 
claimei*** at Calais, I was not in- 
duced to enfertairta more elevated 
opinion of Sir Francis Burdtett's 
character than I hrfd* owginally en* 
tertuiiied. 



' iHr. jTox dines with Bttottn^ 
parte. 
On the lU Vend'ertiaii-e, (Sep*, 
tember 23',) abother levee was held', 
at which Mr, Pox was present r-— 
The ceremony was similar to that 
of the former levee. It was ustmL 
to inVite those presented at a fi>n- 
mer one to dinner on the subse* 
quent dn^. Mr. Fox on this ocr 
casiouy therefore,' dfned with the 
First Consul. Lrecorifect Well his 
returning in thfe eyehii)<^ to- tile 
z 
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Hotel de Richelieu ; he said Buo- 
niipftrte talked a great deal : and I 
inferred at the time, that he who 
iogrossed the conversation in com- 
pany with Mr. Fox» debarred him- 
self of much instruction, and did 
not feel his value sufiiciently.— 
Mr. Fox, however, was pleased, or, 
I may say, amused. After dinner, 
which was a short one, the Consul 
retired, with a select company, to 
Madame Buonaparte's apartmenU 
in the Thuilleri^s, where the rest 
of the evening was spent. Mr. 
Fo3t appeared to consider Buona- 
parte as a young man who was a 
good deal intoxicated with his suc- 
cess and surprising elevation, and 
did not douht of his sincerity as to 
the maintenance of peace. He 
manifested some irritation against 
a part of Mr. Pitt's Ministry, as 
having instigated «nd been privy 
to plots agamst his life, particu* 
larly that of the infernal machine ; 
and actually named one indivi- 
dual, whom he reproached with 
having aided it, — the late Mr. 
Windham. Mr. Fox did every 
thing to discharge the mind of the 
First Consul from such an idea, 
as far as his own positive contra- 
diction, and as his belief, strongl j[ 
expressed, could go. Buonaparte 
apoke a good deal of the possibi- 
lity of doing away all difference 
between the inhabitants of the 
two. worlds, of blending the black 
and the white, and having uni- 
versal peace. Mr. Fox related a 
considerable part af the evening's 
conversation, with which he was 
certainly' much diverted ; but he 
had imbibed no improved impres- 
^ aions of the First Consul's genius 
from what passed. 

iMt M<mints and Death iff Mr. 
Fox. ' 
After receiving the medicine se- 
veral tiines, he grew alarmingly 
worse; he* was, however, com- 
posed, and did not complain. — 



Mrs. Fox was .Aow an object of 
commiseration: her anguish was 
so great, that I felt the miseries 
of the moment increased by wit- 
nessing her sorrow. The distresses 
ofGeueralFitipatrick, Lord Hol- 
land, and Miss Foor, were silent, 
deep, and affectiilg ; for myself, 
the world seemed blackening be- 
fore me;— >the dreary .path was 
long and lonely ;«-what were Mi- 
nisters, and Courts, and. Palaces, 
if Mr. Fox ceased to live?— The 
empty gratifications they could 
confer, — what, compared to the 
intercourse of friendship with such 
a man ? — It was evident that na* 
ture was overwhelmed, and that 
the remaining struggle could not 
be long. Mr.' Bouverie, a young 
Clergyman, then in the house, was 
brought in. Prayers were read : 
— Mr. Fos was quiet and resign- 
ed, but evidently disliked speak- 
ing* 

A solemn and awful silence now 
prevailed ; he grew rapidly worse ; 
the ni^ht which succeeded was 
one of horror ; the worst every mo- 
ment expected : but an invincible 
degree of fortitude abd resigna* 
tion manifested by Mr. Fox:— 
no murmurs; no impatience at 
his sufferings, but au anxiety for 
Mrs. Fox's health was predomi- 
nant over every thing; she had 
nobly endured the long and dis- 
tressing fatigues of this melan* 
choly time : — he was sensible of 
the exertions she had made; be 
knew they were beyond her 
strength ; and, in pitying her, he 
forgot all the agonies, ^ all the 
misery, of hrs bodily state.— 
Late at night he sent for Lord 
Holland, and asked ** if there was 
any hope?" — Lord Holland did 
not flatter him with any ; and his 
answer was received with all that 
quiet magnanimity which distin- 
guished Mr. Fox'd character, and 
had pervaded his whole life. To- 
wards morning,' his breathing was 
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Tjsibly affected ;— -all hope was at 
an eod ;— nothing remained but 
to wait the event :— nature did 
not struggle much ; — Mrs. Fox, 
Miss FoXf SnrgeoQ Hawkins, my- 
self, and one domestic, were alone 
present. 

The scene which followed was 
worthy of the name of Fox. — As 
his breathing became difficult, he 
no logger spoke; — but his looks-* 
his countenance gradually assumed 
a sublime, yet telider air ; — he 
seemed to regret leaving Mrs. 
Fox solitary and friendless ; and, 
as he fixed his eyes repeatedly 
upon her, threw into, them such 
an expression, of consolation as 
looked supernatural :— there was 
also in it a tender gratitude, which 
breathed unutterable thanks ; and, 
to the last, the disinterested and 
affectiooate, the dying husband^ 
mourned for another*s sufferings, 
and strove to make his own appear 
light.— -There was the pious re- 
signation of the Christian, who 
iearlessly abandons his fleeting 
spirit to a merciful Deity, visible 
throughout the day; the unbe- 
liever, who '* came to scoff, must 
have remained to pray."— It was 
BOW Mr. Fox gathered the fruits 
of bis glorious life ;-- his departure 
was unruffled by remorse : — he 
bad sacrificed every thing that was 
personal to his country's good, and 
found his last moments blesft with 
that reflection, that his last effort 
had been conformable to the di* 
vine religion he professed,— to give 
peace to an afflicted world. 

The hovering Angel who waited 
to receive his spirit saw that he 
bad tarried long enough upon 
earth ; the evening advanced, and 
sinking nature announced that his 
end approached. ** I die happy,*' 
;Hiidhe, fixing, again and agam his 
eyes upon, Mrs. Fox :r— he ende*>- 
voured to speak farther, but we 
coald not understand his word^^ : 
»»^« jrepei^Ced tbe attenqpt,— .1 af* 



fected to understand him, in order 
to relieve his anxiety : — •* Trotter 
will itell you," turning to Mrs. 
Fox, were his last words ! — His 
countenance grew jsereoe and ele- 
vated ; — his arms were a> little 
raised to meet Mrs. Fox's em- 
brace; — his eyes, fulf of a celes- 
tial lustre, continued bright and 
unclosed ; and, as the setting sun 
withdrew, without distortion or 
struggle, but with the same un- 
changed looks of benignity, re- 
signation, and love, which ani* 
mated his face throughout this 
mournful day, be expired, leaving 
our sorrow almost obliterated by 
admiration at his exemplary and 
happy end ! 

TRAVELLIVO SKETCHES IN 
FRANCE. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel Pikkmsy, ^f tb« 
North American Rangers. 

The following Sketches are ex- 
tracted from the very interesting 
Travels through France, by Mr. 
Pinkney, in the year 1807 and 
1808.—" From investigating the 
Political State of France," says 
The Monthly Review, ** we arc 
led, in the present work, to the 
more pleasing task of contempla- 
ting its physical Aspect, and the 
Manners of its Infiabitants in pri-r 
vate Life."— Colonel Pinkney, in 
pursuing his journey to Paris, 
passed successively throqgb the 
Towns of Abbeville and Amiens; 
of the present condition of which 
he thus speaks:— 

*' Abbeville is a populous but a 
most unpleasant town, — ' The in- 
habitants are stated to exceed 
22,000. The town has a rarost 
ruinous appearance, from the cir- 
cumstance of mady of the houses 
being built with wood; and, by 
the forms of the windows and the 
doors, some of them must be very 
ancjent. . X^^re are two or thre^ 
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tBSfiufactQriet of clotbt h^t none 
fif them were in a flourishiBy^ con**- 
dition. ^— I saw likewise a ma* 
nil factory of carpels, which beeon- 
ec).more fluufishingr . lathe <?loth 
inanufactery^. the eariiin|^ of the 
warkiiig-manufactufert are about 
36 sous per diem (U. 6d,) :-— in 
the carpet»*manufactories, some^ 
what iDore,, The clothe, as far as 
If: am a JAidge, seemed to me even to 
exceed tliose of England ; but the 
carpets are much inferior. From 
some unaccountable reason, how* 
ever, the cloths were much dearer 
than English broad^oth of the 
same quality ,-^Wh«nce does this* 
happen, in « country where pro-> 
vii^ions are . so much cheaper ? — 
Perhapg fjooi die negleet of the 
sub-dm^ioo of labour. Abbe-' 
ville, like all- the other principal 
towns through whi<;h 1 passed, 
bore m^Uncholy marks of the Rer 
Tplution, The handsome church 
which stood in ^he market-pVace is 
in rulnsr— scarcely a stoue remains 
on the top of another. Many of 
the best houses were shut up, and 
others of the same description, 
evidently inhabited by people for 
whom they were nut built. Jii 
many of tliem, one room only was 
inhabited ; anH, in others, the se^ 
copd and third floors turned into 
granaries. — 

I reached Amiens about eight 
o*clock, on the sweetest summer 
evening imaginable, The aspect 
of Amiens, as it is approached by 
the road, resembles Cairterburyj—^ 
the cathedral rising above the 
town, — the town, as it were, ga?- 
thering around it'8s its parent and 
protector. — Having ordered my 
supper, and seen iny horse duty 
provided for, I walked through th^ 
town, which is clean^ lively, and 
in m^ny respect^ resemblino; towns 
of the third rate in England,— 
' 1 went to see likewise tae Char 
teau d'Eau, the machine for sup- 
plying Amiei|8 with watier^ There 



is nothing nore, than common i« 
it, and the p«rpo»e would be an« 
swered miicH better by pipes 
aod a steams-engine. It excited 
one observation which I have «ioce 
frequently made,— that theFreoeht 
with alltheir parade of science and. 
ostentation or institutions, are still 
a century behind England' in real 
practical knowledge^ IVly tonriu 
France has at least taught me one 
Usson, — never to be deceived by 
high-sounding names and pom* 
pous designations;— 7 1 have not vi« 
sited their schools for nothing:. — • 
Th« Freqeh talk; ^ the Engiibli 
act. Asteudy plodding. English- 
man will build a house, while a 
Frenchman is (aying down rulea 
for it.— 

Amiens ia roost dWightfully 
situated, th« Country around be^ 
ifig highly cultivated-*— U is, in- 
everjr reapect, one of the cleanest 
towns in France; and the fre« 
quent visits and long residence of 
Englishmen have produced a Te^^ 
ry sensible alteration in the man>ir 
ner of living amongst the inhabi'v 
tants. Though soma of tbe Jkmiw 
aes are v^ry ancient, and the 
streets are narrow, it has not the 
ruinous nor close appearance of 
the other towns on the Paris road* 
It has been lately new paved ; and 
there i« something of the nature 
of a parisliTr^ie for keeping it clean, 
and in summer for watering th^ 
streets,— 

The effect of the war had been, 
to raise prices to double their for- 
mer rate : every one expressed an 
anxious wi«h for peace, and impu-' 
ted the contin trance of the war to 
tjie English ministry.— 

Besides the pati^ve inhabitants, 
there . are ^any foreign' residentu, 
and some English. Aa th^ae ure 
in general in good circa instances, 
they have usually- the best houses 
in the town, and live in the a«b*!> 
stantial style of their reapective 
Countries. The Engliah dt^pisenn 
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very wdl UD-dicpfitaBd that titeyare 
constantly under ihe eye of the 
French Goverom^nt, and ics spies : 
tbey live, therefore, as much as 
possible in pttUic;*and in their 
balls, and dinners, and eBtertaiu-> 
xnents, have a due oiisture of 
' French yisittirrts^' — 

The multitiiide of People as- 
tfembledat Amiens from every part 
of the province gave me an oppor- 
ttinity of aeeing the National cos* 
tume of the peasantrj^ The ha- 
bits of the men did not appear to 
me ao various, and so novel, as 
those of the women.-— The greater 
part of the former had three- 
coeked hats, some of straw, some 
of pasteboard, and some of bea- 
ver; jackets, red, yeiio^v, and 
blue; and breeches of the same 
fancy colour. The women were 
dressed in a variety of shape and 
leelour, which defies all descrip- 
tion.-»— When seen from a distance, 
tjieassembly had a very picturesque 
appearance: the sun shining on 
Irhe- various colours gave them the 
{appearance of so many flowers, 
frfim Char Ires' to Angers, 
Throughout the greater part 
of this road, as weli as of that 
from Angers to Nantes, nothing 
ibould be more delightful than the 
scenery on both ^ slides, and no- 
f hi ntf better than the roads. From 
L.a FIcohe to Angers, and thence 
to Awcennis, the Country is a com- 
plete gnrden. The hilib were co- 
vered with vines; every wood had 
its chateau, and every village its 
church. The peasantry were clean 
and happy, the children cheerful 
and healthy-looking, and the great- 
er part of the younger women spi- 
rited and handsome. There was a 
great plenty of fruit; and, as we 
pasbed through the village?, it was 
in variably brought to us, and almost 
invariably any pecuniary 'return 
fefused with a retreating curtesy. 
Mauves, near Nantes, is most 
ITjomantkalfj nitualied qq ii hill, 



which forms one of the banks of 
the Loire. The Country abont it, 
in the richness of its woods, and 
the verdure of its meadowk, most 
strongly reminded me of England; 
but 1 know of no scenery in Eng- 
land, wliich, together with this rich- 
ness and variety of woodland and 
meadow, has such a beautiful river 
as the Loire to complete it in aH 
the qualities of landscape. X>n 
each side of this river, from Nantes, 
are hills, which are wooded to the 
summit, and there are very few of 
these wood-tufted hilljj, which have 
not their castle or ruined tower.^- 
From Mauves te Oudon, , where 
we dined, the Country is still very 
thickly wooded and inclosed ; the 
properties evidently very, small, 
and therefore innumerable cottages 
and small gardens. — These cot- 
tages usually consist of only on< 
floor, divided into two rooms, and 
a shed behind. They were gene- 
rally situated in orchards, and 
fronted the Loire. They had in- 
variably one or two large trets, 
which are decorated with ribbons 
at sunset, as the hignal fi.r the 
dance, which isinvarfably observed 
in this part of France. 

The Arno, as described by the 
^Tuscan Poets, (for I have never 
seen it,) must bear a strong re- 
semblance to the Loire from An- 
cennis to Angers ; nothing can be 
more beautiful than the natural 
distribution of laWn, wood, hill, 
and valley ; whilst the river, whicli, 
borders this sceneiy, is ever giving 
it a new form, by its serpentine 
shape. The favourite images in 
the landscapes of ' the ancient 
painters here meet the eye almost 
every league. 

From the earliest times of the 
French Monarcliy, the rising 
grotinds of the Loire have been 
selected for the scites of castles, 
monasteries, abbeys, and cha- 
teaux ; and, as the possessors have 
superadded Art to Nature, this 
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•natnnl beauty of the grounds has 
been improving from age to age. 
The monks have been immemo*- 
lially celebrated for skill as well 
in the choice- of situations as in 
their improvement of their natural 
advantages ; their leisure and their 
taste, improved by learning, have 
naturally been employed on the 
fcenes of their residence, on their 
vineyards, and their gardens. In- 
nuqieFable are the still remaining 
.vestiges of their taste and of their 
industry. — Towns, windmills, 
steeples, ancient castles, and ab- 
beys, still entire, and others with 
nothing remaining but their lofty 
walls; hills covered with vines, 
and alternate woods and corn- 
fields ; altogether form a landscape, 
or rather a chain of landscapes, 
which remind one of a poem, and 
successively refresh, delight, ani- 
mate, and exalt, the imagina- 
tion. 

The climate of ' the depart- 
ments' of the Nievre and the Allier, 
which include the Provinces of 
the Nivernois and Bourbonnois, is 
the most delightful under Heaven, 
being at once most healthy, and 
such as to animate and inspirit the 
senses and the inlagination :— it is 
an endless succession of the most 
lovely skies, v>rithout any inter- 
ruption, except by those rains 
which are necessary to nourish and 
fertilize. The winters are mild, 
without fogs, and with suflicient 
sunshine to render fires almost un- 
necessary. The springs answer to 
the ordinary weather of May in 
other kingdoms. The summer 
and autumn, with the exception 
of hail and thunder, which are 
certainly violent, but not frequent, 
are not characterized by those 
heavy humid heats, which are so 
pestilential in some parts of South 
America : — ^they are light, elastic, 
and cheering. The windows of 
the bed-chambers, as I have be- 
fore^mentioned^ are almost all 



without glass; or, if they have 
tbem» it is for shew, rather than 
for use ; th^ universal custom is to 
sleep with them open. It is nothing , 
'uncommon to have the swallows 
flying into your chamber, . and 
awakening you by early dawn with 
theiir twittering. -— Pease are in 
common use, on every table in 
March, and every kind of culi* 
nary vegetable is equally forward. 
The health of the inhabitants 
corresponds with the excellence of 
the climate. Gouts, rheumatisms* 
and even colds, are very rare* and 
fevers not frequent. The most- 
common complaint is a dvsentery» 
towards the latter end of the au« 
tumn." 

The towns, which the Author 
visited in travelling througb this 
favoured region, sometimes form- 
. ed, by their bad building, an un- 
pleasant contrast to the beauty of 
the surrounding country. The 
subsequent extracts will serve to 
show the route which he took, and 
to communicate the most interest* 
ing part of his observations on the 
cities in this quarter : 

** CAar/rtf«.— The inland towns 
of England, be their antiquity 
what it may, retain but little of 
their ancient form ;— from the ne«»- 
cessary effects of a brisk trade, the 
several houses have so often changed 
owners, and the owners have 
usually been so substantial in their 
circumstances, that there is scarce- 
ly a house, perhaps, but ' what in 
twenty years has been rebuilt from 
its fundamental stone. It is not 
the same with the houses in the 
old towns of France. A French 
tradesman's house is like his stock-^ 
ing, — he never thinks he wants a 
new one, as long as he can in any 
way darn his old one; he never 
thinks of building a new wall, as 
long ais he c^n patch his pld one ; 
he repairs his house piecemeal 
as it falls down : the repau«, there- 
fore^ are always n^ade so a9 W 
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match the breach. ' In this man- 
ner the original form of the house 
is preserved for some centuries, 
and, as philosophers say of the 
human body, retains its identity, 
though every atom of it may have 
been changed. it is thus with 
Chartres, one of the most ancient 
towns in France, which in every 
house bears evident proof of its 
antiquity, the streets being in 
straight right lines, and the houses 
dark, lai^e, but full of small 
rooms. 

Nantes is . one of the most an- 
cient cities in France ; — it is the 
Condivunum of the Romans, and 
the Ci vitas Namnetum of Caesar. 
It is mentioned by several Latin 
Writers as a town of most consi- 
derable population under the Ro- 
man Prefects ; and there is every 
appearance in severed parts of the 
City, that it has declined much 
from its original importance. It 
is still, however, in every respect, 
a noble City, and, unlike most 
commercial Cities, is as beauti- 
fully as it is advantageously si- 
tuated. It is built on the ascent 
and siimmit of a hill, at the foot 
of which is the Loire, almost as 
broad, and ten times more beau- 
tiiul, than the Thames. In the 
middle of the stream, opposite the 
town, are several islets, on which 
are houses and gardens, and which, 
as seen by the setting sun, about 
which time there are dancing-par- 
ties, and marqu6^8 ornamented with 
ribbons, have a most pleasing ef- 
fect. 

Angers is situated in a plain, 
which, in the distance, being frin- 
ged with wood, and being very fer- 
tile in corn and meadow, wants no- 
thing of the richness and beauty 
which seem to characterize this 
part of the Province. — The ge- 
neral appearance of Angers does 
jDOt c'orre^ond with the maguih- 
n'enc^, of its walls^ its castle, and 



its cathedral. Its size is respects 
ble ; there are six parish-churches,' 
besides monasteries and chapten^> 
and the inhabitants are estimated 
at fifty thdusand. .The streets*, 
however, are very narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled.; 
there is the less excuse for this,' as 
ground is plentiful and- cheap i 
there is scarcely a good house 
within the walls. The towns in 
France differ in every respect wexf 
considerably from those in Eng^ 
land; in a principal town in Eng- 
land, you will invaciably find a 
considerable number of good 
houses, where retired merchaata 
and tradesmen live in the ease tad 
elegance of private eentlemen, — 
There is noUiing of this kind m 
the French towns. . Eirery -house 
is a shop, a warehouse, a maga- 
zine, or a lodging-house. — The 
French tradesman can seldom 6tf 
' more than obtain scanty sabsiat- 
ence by his business^; In all the 
best French towns, the trades- 
men have more the air of chand- 
lers than of great dealers. .There 
are absolutely no interior t6wn& in 
France, like Norwich, Mancheeb- 
ter, and Birmingham. . In some 
of their principal • niauufaetunng 
places, there may, indeed, be, oi^e 
or two principal men and respectar 
ble houses ; but neither > these 
men, nor their houses, are of such 
number s^nd quality as** to give any 
dignity or beauty to their towns, b^ 
yOnd mere places of trade. . The 
French accordingly, judging fixNa 
what they see at nome, l^ve a rexj 
contemptible idea of the tewn 
merchant ; ' and, if a foreign . tra- 
veller of ibis class should wish to 
be admitted into good con]|>any, 
let him pass by ,any other . name 
than that of marchand, or . nego- 
ciant. To say all in a word, this 
class of foreigners are specificaUy 
excluded at Court. — Nothieg 
can be more delightful than the 
environs of Angers, . whether fokr 
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those who walk or nde. The 
country is thickly eaclofted, aud 
oa each side of the river varied 
with hill aud daki with woodland 
aod meadow, -^ In the viciuity 
of Angers, the vineyards are very 
frequent, and cover the hills, and 
even the valleys, with their luxu- 
riance. — The peasantry, (the 
Vignerons as they are called, live 
in the midgt of their vineynrds :— 
their habitations are usonily ex* 
eavated out of the rocks and small 
hillocks on which they s^row their 
vines, and, as these hillocks are 
usually .composed of strata of 
chalk, the cottages are dry and 
comfortable. 

• TouiSm -^— r Nothing can be 
more charming than the situa* 
tton of this town. Imagine a 
plain between two rivers, the 
Loire and the Cher; and this 
plain subdivided into compart- 
ments of every variety of cotti* 
vated land; ^orn^^fields studded 
wi^ fruTt»trees; and a range of 
hiHs IB the distance covered with 
vineyards to their tep^ whilst every 
amineoce has its ▼*ll<>9 or abbey, 
or ruined »tower*s -^ The general 
appearance of Tours, whet* first 
entered by iK traveller, is brisk, 
gay, and clean : a great part of 
it having been burnt down during 
the reigri of uhe unfortunate 
Loiii^ nearly th^ whoU of the 
main street* was laid out and re- 
built at the expense of that Mo*- 
tiarch.* What before was close 
and narrow, was then widened 
mod rendered pervious tio a direct 
current of air. The houses are 
•bnitt of a white stone, -so as to 
give this part of the town a perfect 
resemblance to Bath. Some of 
them, moreover, are spacious and 
•elegant, aod all tradesmen have 
•every appearance of being in more 
'substantial circumstances than is 
Msualwith the French provincial 
dealers ;-^their houses, thesefore, 
are neat and in good fep«0 ^^^ 



windows are hot patcfied wHb pa- 
per, the wood<*work, is fresh paint- 
ed, and the pavement kept clean* 
— The Society nf Tours is infi«r 
nitely beyond that of any other 
provincial town in France. I 
have already mentioned, that 
there are some excellent houses 
within the city, and they are ii»- 
great numbera in the immediate 
viciuity. . Tours, in diis respectr 
resembles Canterbury or Salis-* 
^bury in England. It is the fa- 
vourite retreat of such advocates 
as have made fortunes iu their 
profession. The Nobles&e of the 
province have their balls and as^^ 
.semblies almost weekly during, 
the summer months ; aad even iu 
the winters Tours is by many pre- 
ferred to Paris. •— \Vhen I had^ 
occasion to stop in any town» 
which I thought had prim4-facle ' 
appearance of being a place of 
pleasant residence or settlement 
for a foreigner, the main object of 
my inquiries went to ascertain all 
those points which were necessary 
to determine this question. Of aft 
the cities which I had yet seen^ 
Tours appeared to' me the best 
adapted for such a residence. — - 
A carriage may be kept cheaply ; 
in a word, I would venture posi- 
tively to say, that for two hundred 
and fifty pounds, English money, 
annually, a family might live at 
Tours in plenty and elegance ; but 
let them not have English or Ame* 
rican servants.-^ 

Blois. — The situation of Blois 
is as agreeable 9fi that of all the 
other principal towns on the Loire. 
The main uait of it is built upon 
a hill, whicn descends by a gentle 
declivity to the Loire; the' remain- 
ing part of it is a suburb on the 
opposite side of tlie river, to which 
it is joined by a bridge resembling 
that at Kew, in Eh^and. From 
the hill on which the town stands 
is a beautiful view of a rich and 
lively * country,^ and fliere U c^ 
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tainly riot a town in France, or in 
Europe, with the 'exception of 
Tours and Toulouse, which can 
command such a delightful laiid^ 
scape* It appeared, perhaps, more 
agreeable to us as we si^ it after it 
had been freshened by the mom«* 
ing rain. The structure of the - 
town does not correspond with the 
beauty of its scite. The streets 
ore narrow and the houses low. 
There are some of the houses, 
however, which are very respecta- 
ble, and evidently the habitation 
of a superior class of inhabitants.. 
They reminded me much of what 
are common in the country-townd 
of. England. 

Orleans has a very near re- 
semblance to Tours, though the 
latter town' . is certainly better 
built, and preferable in situation : 
—Orleans, however^ is situated 
very beautifully. The country is. 
uneven and diversified, and the. 
fields have the air of pleasure-, 
g;rounds, except in the luxuriant 
wildness of the hedges, and the 
frequent intermixture of -orchard 
and irtiit trees; As seen from the 
road, the aspect of Orleans is ex- 
tremely picturesque; it remind- 
ed me strongly of some towns I 
had seen in the interior of Eng- 
land. The interior of ikie town 
does not altogether correspond 
with the beauty of the countiry in 
which it stands ; ' some of the 
streets are narrow, the houses old, 
and most execrably built. The 
principal street is in no way infe- 
rior to that of Tours : it is termi- 
nated by a noble bridge, which 
has lately been repaired from the 
ruinous stat^ in which it was left 
by the Chouans. The . Grand 
Place is spacious, and has an air 
of magnificence. 

Nevers , is a pleasant town, 
and very agreeably situated on the 
declivities of a hill, at the bot- 
tom of which flows the Loire. On 
the summit of the hill if what re- 

1?0L. X, 



main» of the palace of the ancient 
Counts ; it has of course suifered 
much from time, but enough still 
remains to bear testimony to its 
original magnificence. • No- 
thing can be more picturesque, 
than the country between Ne- 
vers ind Moulins. Natural' 

beauty, and the life and activity 
of cultivation, unite to render it 
the most complete succession of 
landscape in J'rance. The road 
is gravel, and excellent, to a de->' 
gree. It is bordered by tnagniii- 
cent trees, but which have been 
so planted, as to procure shade 
without excluding air; the road, 
therefore, is at once' shady and 

dry. Thouj^h England has 

many delightful villages,, and rus- 
tic greens, iPrance beats it hollow 
in rural scenery; and I believe 1 
have before mentioned, that the 
French peasantry equally exceed, 
the English peasantry in the taste 
and rustic 'eleg:ance with which they 
ornament their little domains.—' 
On the great scale, perhaps, taste 
is better understood in England 
than in France, but as far as na- 
ture leads, the sensibility of the 
French peasant gives him the ad^ 
vantage, -. \ 

Price of Provisi^nSi ^c. 
Amiens is still a very cheap 
town for permanent residence, 
thougb the war lut* very seriously 
affected it.— A good nouse m^y 
be I'ented.for thirty pound per an- 
num, the taxes upon the mere 
house being about a louis. — Mut-. 
ton seldom exceeds three-pence, 
English money, per pound, and 
beef is usually somewhat cheaper. 
—Poultry of all kinds is in great 
* plenty, and cheap :. — fowls, ducks, 
&c. about two shillings p^r couple^ 
—A horse at livery, half -a louis 
per week ; two " horses, all ex- 
penses included, a louis and tvvg 
- livrcs. Board and lodging in a 
genteel house, five- and - twetity 
louis annuidly. Dr. M. agreed 
2 A 
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with inej that for tbrfee hundred a 
^ear, a family mi&ht keep their 
carriage and live m comfort, at 
Amiens and it» neighbourhood. 1 
must not forget anoither observfr- 
tion, — the towna in Fiance are 
cheaper than the riliages. The 
consumption of meat in tlie latter 
is not sufficient to induce the 
butchers to kill often ; the market, 
therefore, is. very ill supplied; 
and, consequently, the prices are 
dear. A few miles from a prihci- 
pjil town, you cannot have at leg of 
mutton without paying for the 
whole abe^p. — A stranger may 
live at an Inn at Amiens m about 
five killings, English money, a 
day. The wine is good, and very 
cheap ; and a daily ordinary, or 
table d'h6te, is kept at the Hotel 
d* A ngleterre . Breakfast is charged 
^le livre, dinner three, and sup- 
fer one ; half a livre for coffee^ and 
two livres for lodging ; but, if you 
remain a week, ten livre» for the 
whok time. 

. At Angers, beef and mutton 
are about two-pence per {yound ; 
a fowl five-pence ; and turkies, 
when in season, finom eighteen-, 
l^ence to two shillings ; bread is 
about two - peilce.- halfpenny per 
pound; and vegetables, greens, 
Ice. cheap to a degree. A ffood 
bouse in Angers about six iouis 
per year, and a mansion fit for a 
prince^ <for there are some of 
them, but without inhabitants,) 
from forty to fifty Iouis, including 
from thirty to forty acres of Imid 
without the walls. I have no 
doubt but that any one might live 
at Anders on two hundred and fif- 
ty Iouis per annum » as well as in 
England for four times the 
amount. 

At Saumur, beef, not very 
good, that is, not very fiit-, about 
three - halfpence (English) per 
pound ; mutton apd veal about 
two-pence ; — two fowls eight- 
j>enc<? ; two ducks tan - pence ; 



geese and turkies from o«ie shilling 
ai^ srx-pence to two shinit^ and 
six-pence ; — fuel, as much .as 
would serve three fire* for the 
year, ab<i^t five pounds ; a house 
of two stories and garrets, two 
rooms ittfiront, and two in back, on 
each story, such being the man- 
ner in which they are built, a 
passage running through the mid- 
dle, and the rooms being on each 
side, — such a house, resembling . 
an English parsona^, about five 
Iouis a year ; oc with a garden, 

ddock, and orchard, about eight 
s ; -— butter eight - pewfe per 
pound ; cheese foar-ptence ; and 
milk a halfpenny a quart. A(v 
cording to the best estimate I 
could make, a family, consisting 
of a man» his, wife, and three or 
four children, two maid'^servants, 
a ma^-servant, and three horses, 
mi^t be easily kept at Saumur, 
and in* its neighbourhood, fior 
about one hundred pounds a year. - 
•^I am fiilly persui^ed that I asit 
rather over tlan under the mark. 
—The fcountry immediately abo'nt 
Saumur is as Uvely and beautiful as* 
the town itself. 

At I'ours there is an excellent 
market for provisions ; I had not 
the opportunity of seeing it on the 
market-day, but was informed, in 
answer to my inquiries, that every 
article was^ plentiful, and very 
cheap* Wood, which is so dear 
in every other part of France; is 
here very cheap, the country be- 
ing overspread with forests, and 
the river ^rftieliing a ready trans- 
portation* Houses are good and 
cheap :*— the rent of a house, con- 
sisting of a ground - floor, two 
stories abov€, and attics, the- win- 
dows in front of each floor being 
from six to eight, with coach- 
house, dtables, garden and or- 
chards, is about 20L English 
money ; the taxes from IL i^. to 
2/. and parish-rates about 10s. an- 
iHially. 1 shouM' not forget tti 
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mention thaf the gardens are larf^, 
»ometiaie8 two or three acres, -ea- 
compa^sed witii high walls aod 
well planted with fruit-trees, and 
^arttciaiarly wallrfruit* 

{fobo contiamedj 



MR( 



MAJOR CARTWRIGHT ON 

brand's plav or reform. 



IFrom " The Comparison ; in 
which Mock Reform, Half Re* 
form, and 'Constitutional Re* 
form, are considered.''^] 

I shall aow proceed to explain 
in what consisted Mr. Brand's fa- 
tal errors^ iu departiogifroni Con- 
-atitiitional Principle ; learing it to 
his serious reflection and his ini^ 
grity, whether every politiciant 
«nd more especially every Legisla- 
tor, who proposes the Reform of 
oqr Representation^ be not strict- 
ly bound in morality as well as in 
sound policy I to govern himself by 
what is indispensabU for repairing 
the breaches in the Constitution; 
by what is» <^ right , due and owing 
to the People ; and by what is 
essential to public liberty. The 
errors now to be pointed out» it is 
to be hoped, may be corrected in 
good tioio ; and, if they shall be 
Avoided by our counties and towns 
who shall hereafter declare their 
sentiments, the unanimity so much 
to be de&ired may ^iU be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Brand proposed, 1st, The 
disfranchisement of decayed bo- 
roughs ;-«^^dly, A transfer of their 
.Representation to such towns as 
Sheffield, Manchester, &<:• ;— ^nd, 
-3dlyV Triennial Parliaments. — 
These muat be separately consi-* 
dered. 

First, then, Mr. Brand, for 
|iis di^rpmchisementt seemed to 
imagine he was sanctioned by the 
ConstitutioD* This was a great 
•error. ** With respect to decayed 
Iforoughsf' ' said he, ^* \ will seek 



a remedy in theConistitntion it- 
self. In ancient times it is re- 
corded, that when a borough fell 
into decay, it was customary 
to relieve itsjnhabi tan ts from the 
expense of sending Members to 
serve in Parliament, by disfran^ 
ckiting them, and giving other 
boroughs, more populous,, that 
right. The principle, thjerefore, I 
contend fur is recognised by the 
Coustitation,*' 

The error here is one that is very 
common ; but it is also of great 
magnitude, and very pemicions. 
«— It is the error of all those who 
vainly search for the principles of 
the Constitution in the practices 
of Pariiament, where, too fre- 
i|uently, they are not to be 
found. In some recent instances 
of this search (on the Question of 
Privilege, according to my recol- 
lection) the factious parties art- 
.fuliy substituted the phrase — 
** practice of the Constitution,** 
which, if not mere metaphor, is 
sheer nonsense, ' Thene persons do 
not try ** the practices of Parlia- 
ment" by the test of the principles 
of the Constitution, but they, with 
no common fortitude of face, call 
practices of Parliament the prin-^ 
ciples qf the Constitution, merely 
because tliey were the practices of 
Parliament. An excellent specie 
men of the ** enlightened'* minds 
of *' practical" politicians ! ! I 

The txKke; principles in the pre- 
sent case for Mr. Brand's gut- 
dance were those of the nmon of 
Representation with taxation, and 
the fairness of distribution* But 
what havoc of these principles has 
been made by the practices if 
Parliament / 

*^ Disfranchising,'' a feature in 
parliamentary Reformation, for 
the restoration of liberty ! — Good 
Cod ! — The very term is revolting, 
and ought to' have recalled the 
mind from error. We must lift 
our thguj^hta above these bitie^a-^ 
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1>le expedientfy these dregs of 
Norman despotism, or we never 
can rival' the patriots of Ruiini- 
niead and the Keyolution, iii rear- 
ing np once more the overthrown 
bulwarks of our country's liben- 
• ties ! -r- We ought to sanction no 
measure but what is consistent 
with freedom » and justice, and 
eoramonVight,— Here, all is arbi- 
trJiry, mere discretion, — (Sir Wil- ' 
liam Jou€>s calU it, ** ihejiettd 
Discretion,**) without any crite-r 
rion of justice, or any correct idea 
of common right, or equitable 
distribution* , 

How are we to agree upon the 
boroughs to be disfranchised ? 
oi* HkK nupiber of them ? or the 
towns to be favoured in the traus-- 
fer? — Have we not here a most 
prolific source of disagreements^? 
apples ot" discord without end ?-«- 
Mr. Brand himself talks of thirty 
of such boroughs. Every man 
in a conimittee might difter as tQ 
the proptr uiraiber. If disfran^ 
cktsemeni were the right way of 
going to work, where is the bo- 
rough that deserve* it not ? But, 
instead of disfranchising all, it is 
eor business to reform alh ^ 
. melting them down, or, in the 
technical language of the law, 
merging them in the general mass 
•of county population, and then 
fairly dividing the counties iuto 
districts. 

This rule of disfranchising is 
every way unsound, it is neither^ 
self-evidently r'gbt, nor just, nor 
simple. It has not the requisites 
for unanimity:, — It will not acquire 
•* stability;*' — it will not make 
*• impression," that is, in its fa- 
vour,* but a strong impression 
against it. It is too much of an 
artificial expedient, of a petty 
project, to satisfy the People. — 
They . are looking for a restored 
Constitution. Whatever shall not 
interest, excite, and animate, the 
People toa-^werful exertion;^ w^U 



be laughed at by the Borofagh" 
Faction* By the unanimity and 
energy of the nation they must be 
made to tremble.^ 

Secondly, Mr. Brasid's ^d[t#/^«j|» 
chised Boroughs would still re« 
main . parts of their respective 
couiities. Hut in the counties he 
allows suffrage only to freeholders 
and Copyholders. — Householders 
paying taxes in these reduced Bo« 
roughs might not, therefore, have 
any votes. This violates the 4th 
proposition. As to an equitable 
distribntiorit which is of ebseutial 
importance, he takes no notice of 
it. According; to his plan, the 
smallest of his reniaining. Bo- 
roughs would still send to Parlia* 
ment as many Metpbers as the 
largest counties. This surely is 
monstrous injustice. Injustice is 
lin ill basis^for national liberty an4 
prosperity. Mr, Brand had not 
sufiioiently considered, that our 
Represeiitation's present piequa^ 
ty is its very worst feature, and the 
most fruitful source of all our ca^ 
lamities. Here the tifth )lix)pesi- 
tion is violated. Biit the r««Bedy 
IS simple and easy. When the 
populations of the Boroughs for 
elective purposes shall be taken as 
only a part of that of the counties, 
as in the case of Militia Juries, 
&c. &:c. an equal division removes 
all difficulty, and pniclfea% gives 
us the benetit of the principle of 
equal Representation. 

Let us proceed to the other fea-* 
tureof Mr.Bra^d'8plHn,which vip^ 
lated the 6th proposition. '* I do 
not niean,'- sa^s Mr. Brand, 
<* that the country shall have an 
annual Parliament.** — How difl'err 
ent from that writer, who says, 
*< The Peoule were taufht aknow^ 
iedge of tneir' Constitution and 
duties^ by the annual exercise of 
their ri^hU'* — *• The annual ex«4 
ercise ot elective power under the 
Saxon Government was the quintal 
essence, tlie life an4 soulj of thevf 
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Cobstitdtiofi. Tfie first principle 
<of a Goverment, that is founded 
U|>on the iiatui'al rights of nian» 
4ciud| is the prind|>le of annititl 
«^ecti6D. Liberty and'election, in 
this case, are 8ynotiimuti8 terms: 
— for^ where there is no eiection, 
there cat! be no liberty/'* 

Mr, Brand, on this question, i^ 
V^qually concise and decisive. -^ 
'* Annual parliamjents would be 
too short. The Members would 
pot have time to learn their duty," 
.—He shall have as concise a re- 
ply : — * Representatives are not 
cent to parliament to learn their 
duty, but to perform it.' The 
Pagans probably thought one God 
Kvas too few, and'tiiat a Divan of 
TDeities was necessary for govern- ' 
Jngthfi universe. I believe in' the 
sufficiency of one God, 1 also 
Jbelieve in the sufficjienct/ of Parlia- 
ments of one year.' To hear, ip 
^ny Christian country, a serious 
seutin^ent in favour of a Pagan 
plurality of Gods, M'ould certainly 
jdisgust me. And, with my view 
^nd reverence of the English Con- 
stitution, which has been known 
in this land a thousand years, I 
Vonfess I have a similar feeling, 
T^'hen I hear a serious sentiment in 
favour of Parliaments with a dura- 
tion for a plurality of years, be 
that plurality ever so suiall ; be- 
f:ause I kno?v1t is contrary to jus- 
tice, and to the principles of 
freedom, In the abstract, it were 
^s complete idolatry to believe ip 
two Gods, a^ in two dozen. And 
I'arliaments of only two ytars* 
(lurt^tion would be as completely 
uuconjititutional, as Parlianaentsof 
. two score, After the fundamental 
error of violating a principle, all 
beyond is mere degree ; habitual 
deviation blunts a sense of recti^ 
tude ; ' and "one deviation always 
becomes a plea for another, apd 
finother. There is no safety but 

# Hist. Est. on Eng, Con, 7» ih 



in resisting the primary violation, 
or in bringing things back to first 
principle?. 

How few reasonefs can divest 
themselves of the impressions 
made under the influences of a 
system under wljich they have al- 
ways lived, although corrupt, de- 
ranged, and perverted in. every 
part! How few reasoners caa 
have faith in principles, althougb 
principles are truth, and truth is ' 
an emanation of the Deity, per- 
vading all nature ! It is on thi? 
account I added a seventh propo* 
siiiou to the other six, given la 
pages S^ and 85. It'is.therein de^ 
monstraiedf that Parliaments can^ 
not have a duration beyond orte 
year, without riolating tHe Con- 
stitution and the En2;lish Liber- 
ties. Ill the teeth of a demonstra" 
lion, will any honest man set up a 
inncied' expediency 9 In defiunc© 
of & principle, wilt any well-edu- 
cated Gentleman oppose his ppi* 
niou 9 A re M r. Bran d 's opinions^ 
as w'ell as Lord Grey's, become 
principles of the Constitution ? * 
Whose next ? — When these prin- 
ciples are thus become more ia 
number than the stars in heaven, 
and at the same time variable^ 
who shall be able to understand 
that Constitution ? Mr, Brand 
has studied the Vaw and its foun- 
dations. He knows, that, " against 
' him. who denies principles, dis-' 
pute is useless.** 

It is well, however, that Mr- 
Brand, against annual election,— 
against " the quintessence, the 
life and soul, of our Constitution," 
— ag-ainst an essential to human 
bberty, and aoainst an eternal . 
principle of justice, — has but one 
single solitary argument of an 
' imagined expediency io set up in 
opposition. A curse, T say, on 
this same imagined expediency 1 — 
It is a "foul fiend." It is for 
ever haunting the heads of our 
politiciansr It gives us more trou- 
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ble^ and does 1^9 more mischief, 
than all the fleets and armies of Na- 
poleon. Mr. Brand's sole reason 
Agai Dst Annual Parliaments is, that 
*^ the Members would not have time 
to learn their doty." Why, reasons 
to the contrary are as plenty as 
blackberries : but who labours at 
the expense of five hundred rea- 
sons to prove, that seven and three 
are unequal, or that one is not 
more than three? Before Mr. 
Brand himself went into Parlia- 
ment, had he not learned the 
grand duty of a Representative, 
— that of being an honest man ?-<— • 
Was it since, or before, that he 
read most on law, on the Consti« 
tution, on history ? — Does it foU 
low, that, after a radical Reform, 
which should put an end to the 
packing of Parliaments, that men 
of experience, of knowledge, of 
industry and> eloquence, would 
have their " duty to learn," o.r 
not have a preference ^t o^T elec- 
tions? But, as an argument tjiat 
will come homa to the bosom, of 
this Gentlei|iap, can he believe 
that Brands, aad Burdetts, and 
Whitbreads, and Folkestones, and 
Savilles, and Marvels, would not 
be chosen year after year to their 
lives' end, — till, worn out with 
age ^nd infirmity, they eutrejE^ted 
to be released? 

I trut>t Mr. Brand will seriously 
reflect on what u^ust have been the 
joy of the Borough- Faction, on 
eeaing him departing from the 
constitutional rectitude of Str 
Francis Burdett, in all its three 
principles, of a ^correct union of 
Representation with direct <a^9- 
tioHf in support of the poor, the 
church, smd the state, — of a fair 
distribution^ — and of a constitu- 
tional or annual duration of Par" 
Uaments ! How, at the moment, 
must they not have rejoiced 9 that 
the foe, whose dread voice makfs 
their hair to stand on ends ^aa 
caged, like a fell tiger, in the. 
Tower! They knew, ths^t, had 



he been present, th^. GO«tf|esy of 
the House would hav« res^rainedi 
any other gentleman from t^ing* 
the question out of his hands^ 
'^ How, then, wh^ it was so 
taken out of his hands, aoften* 
ed down to a tone not .hi|rt» 
ful to their feelings, aud^ abovf 
all, departed from in its essence, 
which, broke in upon the unani'^ 
mity of the Reformers, must they 
have rejoiced ! — Must nut Mr, 
Brand, on reflection, suppose them 
to have exultingly cried, out,—* 
* See ; the apple of discord is now^ 
happily for us^ thrown down among 
the Reformers. Their invulnera^ 
hiVuy is flown, their dreaded una^ 
nimity is aready at an end. The 
second leader essentially differs 
froiu, the first. Their disagree* 
ments and disputes will be our 
triumph. By themsel ves they are 
divided ; by themselves they are 
conquered.* 

The immediate cause of all thit 
mischief is the fatal error 1 have 
noticed, touching this superficial, 
this strange notion of ^* moderate ^ 
Reform !'" This error again has' 
an origin in a certain moral timi-* 
dity:^ inspired by the bestial yelU 
ings of the corrupt, against Re» 
formers, as mischievous persont^ 
The character of Mr.. Brand ought 
to place him on a lofty eminence* 
whence he might look down 
with contempt on the profligate 
wretches; and, in scorn of their 
viperous tonjij^ues, boldly preach 
the Constitution, and nothing but 
the Constitution.. But he apolu-* 
gizes, — he sophistically labours a 
vindiccCtion of his motives, because 
he puts that vindication on a wrong 

f round; and^ finally, instead of 
eing called a violent, or even a 
" sudden," Reformer, he walks 
into the trap of the mock Reform' 
ersy by cutting dpw n his" plan to a 
half measure. This very circumn 
stance of its being a haifmeasure^ 
renders it, utterly impractica^k.—^ 
ir^ iny view of tl^s half Reform'% 
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ing^ it is jnst as ratieiial, as to 
seize by the hec4 ,a dro^vain^ man, 
and drag him fmif ashore^ leaving 
h« head still under water. 

* Mr. Fitt himself, while oHt of 
office, started a " moderate Re^ 
former^'* Perhaps he had not 
then looked deep enough into his 
subject. Perhaps, from the very 
first, his grand object was to ar- 
rive at power. In 1785, when Mi- 
nister, and prior to his subsequent 
attempt, 1 was informed by the . 
late Duke of Richmond, that, on 
Mr. Pitt's accession to power, the 
Ming left in his hands the Ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform to 
be disposed of as he should think 
Jit; and the Duke at the same 
time gav€ hie the perusal of the 
plan to be then brought forward, 
in a manuscript bill. Aware how 
deficient it was in thbse principles 
on which His Grace and 1 had for- 
merly so perfectly agreed, he in- 
timated to me, that, with the ad- 
vantages afforded them by ' their 
situations in the Ministry, respect- 
ivio a Legislative measure, they 
had drawn their line at what they 
conceived to be the practicahilify ; 
and when I had read the bill, he 
ufiked my opinion of it, which I 
gbve to this effect ; that I could 
not discover the prospect of suc- 
cess, because it was too defective 
in simplicity and constitutional 
principle to aronse arid animate 
the People in its favour. Expe- 
rience and reffection, however, 
afterwards convinced me, ^ that 
even thus early Mr. Fitt had be- 
come a mock Beforiner^ who?e 
game it then was to put on the 
mask of moderate J^eform, — a 
mask which must of course be 
worn by every mock Reformer, 
who knows the value of public 
opinion. 

BAN H NOTES i%ND GOLD. ' 

'The evils of a depreciated' Pa- 
per-Currency are not only under- 



stood, b»it felt, in every p^rt of 
the Empire. The farmers, in the 
North of Ireland particularly, 
hare suffered, and are suffering 
f»everelv, by the Depreciatioti of 
Bank^Notes, and the few Land- 
lords who have the humanity and 
patriotism not to charge discount 
on receiving their rents in Paper, 
Iwve excited the^mast lively gra- 
titude in their tenantry. The re- 
medr, a Reform in Parliament, 
pointed out by Mr. Lecky in the 
following Reply to the Thank* of 
his Tenantry, would, we beliere, 
be the most tfficacious : — 

" John Gage Lecky is much 
obliged to such of his Tenantry 
as have expressed their thanks 
publicly, for not charging dis- 
count upon the payment of his 
rents in Paper. 

" He feels it, at the same time', 
necessary to declare, that nothing 
could have induced him to. take 
this step but his reluctance to 
throw the We/t// and oppressivt 
effects of a Piper-Currency upon 
the shoulders of those who are 
least able to bear if. He is per- 
fectly sensible of the great nSk 
he runs, and the sacrifice be thus 
makes; and, what is most dis*-' 
tressing, he is convinced it will 
only afford a mere temporary re- 
lief. The substitution of Paper 
for Cash is certainly one of our 
greatest national misfortunes, and 
is the natural consequence of those 
ruinous measures^ which, Jbr a 
series of years, have been pursued; 
and winch will certainty continue 
to be pursued, so long as the Re^ 
presentation of these countries re- 
mains in its present unconstitu* 
tional state. 

*' One hundred and ffiy-fonr 
Borough-mongers (see Petitiorns 
presented, and proofs offered to the 
House of Commons by the- present 
Lord Grev, on the 6th »of May, 
1793,) legislating for fifteen mib-^ 
lions of People ////—'How Won-' 
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fttrousthe tho««?ht ! — How fatal 
the practice! — How dreadfully 
Tiiinou^ the consequence I — Here 
is evidently the cancer of the State^ 
— Aere the source a/* all our i«w- 
fortunes /^to wliich» if a remtdy 
{in more marjorumj is not spee- 



dily applied, our fate is wntlen m 
the decline and falh »»ot only of 
States aud ~ Em pi res iu ancient 
days, but in the subjugation and 
ruin of the surrounding Kingdoms 
nx our own iimes^ 
" Bush-BankyOciober 1,1811.'* 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



TO 

THE AUTHOR OF THE OPHION ; 

OR, 

the theology pfth& serpent. 

Sir, 
The above dissertation of your's 
has not only excited a respect for 
your learning, but has induced me 
to address my sentiments to you 
upon Its contents ; not, however, 
that my intention- is to enter into 
a literary correspondence, my avo- 
cations being of a different nature ; 
and, although the subject itself 
is not a matter of criticism with 
me, yet the definitions you gave of 
aotne of the Hebrew words attract- 
ed my closest examination, as being 
essential in their nature. Your ob- 
servations on the whim of Dr. A. 
Clarke's transforming th^ Serpent 
into a Monkey are both judicious 
and incontrovertible, and are cer- 
tainly consistent with natural his- 
tory, and with the history of the 
Egyptians and Asiatics in gene- 
ral; and, although out of the 
power of reason to decide upon, 
they certainly coincide more with 
the general Hebrew term tL*n3, 
a Serpent f than with those terms 
contained in the ambiguous Arabic 
scraps given by Dr. A. Clarke. — 
But your definition in p. 54, of 
the word pn^j Gahony " to bow 
or incline," (which is generally 
rendered belly,) 1 think is un- 
founded ; as neither the Chaldea, 
ii«r Hebrew; use it in th^t sense 



which you give it ; for, we, find it 
given in the Targum of Unkelos 
generally by the word TU0i soggid^ 
'• to bow,'' and, though it is used in 
the Targum of Jerusalmy only as a 
verb, bowhigy &c. yet in the He- 
brew language,* this word, which 
occurs but twice in the whole Bi- 
ble, is' given as a noun, and i» 
classed among' the D*D1*lJ D1D2^» * 
" synonimous terms,^^ though pe- 
culiarly applied ; thus we observe, 
throughout the Hebrew Bible, 
the termjDa, batten^ " belly," as a 
noun common, being applicable 
to male and female ; — it is also ap- 
plied to inanimate things, as, 
nnpn K3f> >D JD3D, ''out of whose 
belly came the ice" (Job, Chap, 
xxxviii. verse 29) ; also, b^V(W 1030 
»ny^I2^, " out of the belly of hell ' 
cried 1," (Jonah, chap. ii. verse 2.) 
tt/'lDj or D"I3, char ess i is applied 
to quadrupeds only ; but the t6rm 
pn^, gahouy is applied solely to 
reptiles. , 

Neither does it follow, that 
the serpent, before its curse, 
went oA iegSy on his head or tail, 
nor that the monkey (accord- 
ing to Dr. A. Clarke) went on its 
bellij after the curse. As to the 
expression *]^n IJ^na ^y, " upon 
thy belly thou shalt go^** I cannot 
think it was meant as an article of 
the curse, as all of the reptile spe- 
cies have the same manner of mo- 

* The Hebrew is a language pecuKu to it> 
selfrnor did it borrow from any other laa- 

guagc. 
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tion in common with the serpent ; 
and the verse in question may 
with good propriety be rendered 
*' upon thy belly thou shalt "J^/l 
continue." Of this there are many 
instances in the Hebrew Bible (see 
the radical "^^n in " The Concord- 
ance)* 

I greatly approve of your eluci- 
idatiou (in p. 101, &c.) of the 
verse^3D^2fa DnKHli^yj D>n5>K nOKM 
IJ'mOID. — " And God said, 
let us make man in our image, 
sk£ter OUT Hkeness" (as is the com- 
mofi translation given of that 
verse). It is c^rtamly consonant 
with reason, as well as with the 
Hebrew grammatical rules, yet I 
must disapprove of the definition 
which you give (p. 104) of the 
word oVsf tselem^ as applicable to 
external Jhrnit or image; as that 
definition throws you back to what 
you. endeavoured to escape from, 
viz. attributing materiality, divi- 
sibility, and plui-ality, in the Di- 
vine Essence, and is a contradic- 
tion, to your fomjer arguments re- 
specting a pure unity; for, what 
you imputed to others, you as- 
sume again^.and (as appears to 
- me) by only altering the words, 
^ thougii not the sense. This' defi- 
nition leads you to the conclusion, 
(f). 115,) "That God is the ob- 
ject. of worship, but we cannot 
worship a God,, if we cannot form 
m. determinate conception of such- 
a being. If, then, God has no 
personal appearance', but is like to 
infinite space ^ as infinite space is not 
an object that comes within the li- 
mits of our comprehension, neither 
could an infinite and incompre- 
hensible being be an oiyect of 
our worsliip, unless he conde- 
scended to manifes|.(' himself in 
human form J becaus^there would 
be no object of our adoration." 

Not to enter into the labyrinth 
of metaphysical discussion which 
such a subject requires, 1 shall 
avoid it,.^ and -merely reier you to 

VOL. X, 



the Bible it^lf, which authority, 
it /appears to me, you greatly 
contend for, and wherein we ^ead, 
" take ye, therefore, good heed 
unto yourselves, for ye saw wo man" 
ner of similitude ^ on the day God 
spake ^ui^to you." (Deut. chap. iv. 
verse 15.) — And I shall ask you, in 
the language of Isaiah, '* to whom-, 
then, will ye liken God ? or what 
likeness will ye compare unto 
him?" (chap. xl. verse 18; ibid, 
verse 25 ; ibid, chap, xl, verse 5.) 
And if the Prophets, at any 
time, used any simile, or figure, 
in the Divine Essence, it was but 
metaphorically, so as to ctonvey 
the idea of power which such ii-" , 
gure might possess, although at- 
tributed to God in an unlimited 
degree ; and on which score we 
observe, in the prophetical books, 
a variety of figures applied to 
God; and figurative representa- 
'tions are necessary to inspire [the 
lower classes especially) with ideas 
of the Divine Grandeur, but by 
no means that a conception should 
be formed of any external form^ 
oi image 9 as an object of ado- 
ration. 

To give a proper definition of 
the word D^Jf l^elem, we must liave 
recourse to the Hebrew etymolosry 
given of th^e two words D^Jt 
niD*7) tseleni and dmuth ; (which J 
thiiik are aiso properly rendered 
in the English translations, viz. 
Image and Likeness;) and, al- 
though they liiay appear to some to 
be synonimous t<^m8,yet they great- 
ly differ in theirraeaning, the \vord 
D^lf, tselem^ image, i? a noun 
substantive, and denotes the in- 
terna;! and abstractive essence 
which constitutes any subject, or 
species. I think it also agrees 
with the English terms ima^e and 
imagination^ an appellation of the 
intellectual essence, which defi^neti 
the rational from the animal spe- 
cies. The second is moi, dmuthy 
likeness,* and is a derivative froya 

2B 
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the root not damah^ like, or simi- 
litude, aiid denotes the external 
form and shape of any material 
thing; as this term conve}Ti the 
compapatM sentiment with it, — • 
(See also Morak ]Setuchim of My- 
monideSi First Part, Ut Sect.) 

\The abo*'e definition is tar- 
Uier supported by the following 
clause, viz. ver. 27, — " so God 
created Adam lO^K3 betsalmou, 
in his own image'; obt2 betsa" 
Umy in the image of God, created 
he him," wherein we read the r«- 
petition of the word tselem, pMige, 
which relates to the essential, or 
intellectual part,^ wherein there is 
the sympathy between Man and 
the Divinity ; but not at all with 
the term IVDl dmutk, likeness, 
which conveys the cromparative 
sense between external form and 
shape in material essences. 

but pardon me. Sir, for ma- 
king the following query: — Was 
this observation, regarding Dr. A. 
Clarkes^ baboon, worth the time 
and labour you bestowed on 
it, and depriving him of the en- 
joyment of his ^bby ? or, is it 
essential to know, in what garb 
Satan chose to appear! whether 
in tliat of a serpent, or a baboon, 
or any other animal ? — You well 
know, that Satan may be adjust- 
ed to any shape and dress, and 
that every man has the privilege 
of having a Satan of his own ma^ 
king: therefore, his fidiculous 
notion did not merit the attention 
and abilities you bestowed upon it ; 
and, had there been no greater 
errors in the above Dr.'s critical 
notes on the Pentateuch, I should 
merely have smiled at this ab- 
surdit}% and should have passed 
them over in silence ; but. Sir, on 
muling his critical remarks on 
Cenesis and Exodus, 1 have met 
with such arrogant sentiments and 
^pedantry, and chewing over what 
bis predecessors. Dr. Kennicott, 
•jmI D« Iloiti^ &c. had not di- 



gested, that I could not refrain 
from animadverting on his pre- 
sumption ; for, is it reibonable to 
suppose, that the Hebrew ver- 
sions, which have been promul- 
gated throughout the world, and 
have stood the test during a period 
of above 3000 years, and have 
passed the examination of innu- 
merable learned Doctors, btoth 
Hebrew and Christian, as .vaKd, 
should now fall a victim io mo- 
dem conceit and presumption ? 

Dr. Kennicott and De Rossi 
first began to attack the validity 
of the' Hebrew versions; and, b^ 
ing at the time of thor absurd en- 
deavours of collating the Hebrew 
MSS. without any objectors,, who 
should have been on their guard for 
the Hebrew versions to vindicate 
them from the assailants, their 
scheme was then carried on, and 
they were so hi succes^l as to 
find enihMsiasts^ and pedunis, wha 
backed their innduous endea- 
vours; and their fidse d^ai^ <^ 
taxing the Hebrew version with 
omisstonSj interpolations, and iji- 
terciionging of words, and whole 
phrases and passages ; and has been 
continued hj that miracle of Mo- 
dern Learmng, Dr. A« Clarke^ 
in bis critical notes. 

^ O Man of God,« poison is in 
the pot !** — In the Reverend's 
critical notes on the first tvoo 
Books of Moses, I have noticed 
twenty-fojit most essential in- 
stances, in which he charges most 
wrongfully the Hebrew vevsiona 
with the above corruptiofis ; which, 
if it should be granted him^ he 
was well founded in doii^, 
whereon, will rest the fupport of 
the authenticity of Revelation, 
and the audiority of the Old Tes- 
tament re^^arding the Divine Lnw, 
the (Creation, &c. &c.?— If it be 
eomipt in many places, it may be 
corrupt in still more places ; one 
mmy declare it corrupt is -^^ 
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place, aholher ia that, just as it may 
suit their several purposes; in which 
.case, of what authority then will 
the Bible become, which is the 

.only source of all laws Divine 
and human, the foundation of Re- 
ligion and moral phylosophy«; in 
shorty the spring of all posthu- 
mous literature ? But, although 
such attacks on the Sacred Wri- 

^tings do not seem to concern the 
mere formal rabbies of modem 
times, who, npt having sufficient 
ability to vindicate, cloak their in- 
capacity with affectation of pa*- 
siveness ; and, particularly, when 
it does not cramp their private in- 

• terest; but, that such attempts 
should pass unchastised by the 
Heads of the Church of England, 
ivho are above any interested mo- 
tive for permitting such corrup- 
tion, nor biassed by prejudices, is 
truly astonishing to me :7— if such 
sentiments had dropped from the 
pens of such writers as Voltaire, 
or Gibbons, &c. they might have 
died away with' others of their 
atheistical opinions ; but of what 
consequence may it not be when 
they flow from the mouth of such a 
popular diviiie as Dr. A. Clarke ? 
His proceedings have induced me 
firmly to believe, that the less 
faith a learned person possesses, 
the more he affects to be a defend- 
er thereof on the public stage ;-?— 
(N. B. when his' interest depends 
thereon ;) for, had the above Di- 
vine . been inspired with a just 
faith in any degree, he would not 
have been guilty oi^ making such 
wild assertions, nor of impeaching 
in any wise the validity of the He- 
brew Bible ; nor so- uncharitable 
por illiberal as he has been with 
the Hebrew nation at large, as is 
evident from the sarcasm and cow- 
tempt which he has lavished on it, 
in many instances* in his biblical 
comments. 

In consequence of my before- 
mention^dscHtimeutSylhavewrittea 



twenty-jfour Examinations .i£ vari- 
ous subjects of his critical /notes, 
of the most essential instances, in 
which Dr. A. Clarke has advanced 
arguments tending to discredit the , 
Hebrew versions rand in which I 
have proved tlie grossness of his 
aspersions on them, and his igno- 
rance of the knowledge of any 
branch of Hebrew literature, or 
the simple understanding of the 
Hebrew Bible ; not only in him, 
but his predecessors. Dr. Kenni- 
cott, and De Rossi ; and in which 
1 have also proved the aml^iguity 
of a Septuagint and Samaritan 
translation; and {jtarticularly their 
impropriety in deviating from the 
Hebrew version, to which Dr.' A» 
(^arke so frequently appeals as au- 
thority ; in all which Examina- 
tions I have left the Bible to speak / 
in . its own words, in its defence 
against its presumptuous assailants. 
Sir, although my temporal cir- 
cumstances, do not allow me to 
bring the abov^ Examinations be- 
fore the public eye ; nor do 1 ex- 
pect, (on account of a general 
prejudice which I have experi- 
enced,) to obtain any encourage- 
ment thereto, whereby 1 might be 
instrumental in decomposing the 
poison Contained in the poisoned 
Fot to which I allude ; yet, 1 feel 
it a duty to advertize the Lieadery 
that the Rev. A. Clarke's Com- 
ments on the Bible is the poison^ 
ous Pot ; and, though it perhaps 
cannot be destroyed, yet, that it 
is open, and that any one may see 
the noxious effects of the poison- 
ous ingredients which it contains, 
1 remain. Sir, 

Your obedieirt servant, 

S. BENNETT. 
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Whut Wi youv*e done ?— A deed, I ftar, 
MTill make some 'mong ye pay full dear ! 
* Was't not enough, that, in despite 
Of reason and the people's right, 
Ye took advantage of a pow'r, 
Bais'd to yourselves in evil ho\kr, 
And made to serve some private ends, 
1 mean th'- exclusjion of our friends. 

Or those who should be such, the 

public, 
By su( h a base unworthy Club-trick ; 
But ye must also take oflence 
At what might be expected thence, 
A just and proper scrutiny / 
I' the right and pow'r of such decree ! * 
Are men to lose, they know not why, 
A liberiy they prize so high. 
And not e'en dare to ask each'other 
The reason of this new-rais'a pother ? 
Not use their senses, or tl^eir tongues. 
To judge or mutter at their wiongs ; 
But strait the author of the mischief, ' 
Through conscience render'd sore and res- 
tive. 
Starting at e'en the bare Suggestion, 
To have his motives calVd in question. 
Attempts to make the Club a screen 
To hide the workings of his spleen, 
By classing what he had t'allege 
With Breach of High-Cliib Privilege ? 
Which vile manoeuvre (shame to tell !) 
Ye've basely suifei'd to prevail 5 
And,Jike the devil in his course. 
Have bl under M on from bad to worse ; 
First making bye-laws to affect 
Those rights ye're sent here to protect ; 
And then, to second the rash measure. 
Break ev'ry other law at pleasure! — 
Why wish at all, with clos d-up doors 
To transact duties such as our's ? 
Did we not sue the townsmen's voice, 
T6 be the objects of their choice ? 
And is't not clearly understood, 
The public treasure, lives, and bleed. 
Rest on our faith, and what we do. 
And should rK>t <ftj/ be public too? 
If we act rightly, can we dread 
What may be either done or said ? 
And, if unjustly, thep the shame 
Is our's, and should not fall on them ! 
Poubtful those de-cds, which will not bear 
. InVjestigaiion free as air ! 
The cause was rotten, and yc knew it, 
So thought by rog'ry to get through it ! 
For, what is't else than downright fraud, 
To cheat the world to save a Lord ? 
But this, though bad enough^ is small 
T'the charge 1 have to bring withal : 
Have yc not dar'd — (my heart's blopd 

boils 
And ev'ry faculty recoils 
At the bare mention of the deed. 
Whose conisequence ye soon may dread !) 
Have ye nbt dar'd, J say (Oh, base !) 
T'atiack, beneath the hackney'd phrase 



Of High-Dub Privilege, that Great Char- 
ter 
For which our Townsman died a martyr; 
And died in vain, if to such end 
Alone did all his 9u^ 'rings tend ? 
Was ever pow'r despotic shewn 
More flagrant than in what ye'vc done ? 
To judge, and be accusers too. 
And punish where ye should but sue ! 
tleason, law, justice, — to defy all. 
And ckge your victim without trial! 
Without a trial, — on mere pretence. 
And I may add — without offence ! 
For, what'« the crime ye would inf^r 
He'd done ? — Traduc'd your character 
As Honest Club-men, — or design'd 
To have your power's extent defin'd ? 
If 'twas the first, — nor praise, nor blame. 
But Virtue, is tke test of fame I 
And, if the latter, who so fit 
To question what they did beget ? 
Butpriv'lege! privilege* is the cry! 
A word rais'd none knows how nor why ; 
For, all the privilege we own 
Is to act faithfully alone ; 
To use th' authority invested 
Within us ~ free and unmolested ; 
To guard the townsmen*! rights with c^re 
Against tb' encroachments of the Mayor j 
Withstand th' attempts of tyranny. 
And keep men, as they should be, fret; 
Check dissipation in its course. 
Watch well and guard the parish purse. 
And its resources regulate ; 
Retain due freedom in debate ; 
Mak^ wholesome laws and institutes, 
And pluck Corruption out b' the roots ; 
Preserve inviolate and pure 
Those liberties ye're bound t'ensurc ; 
And what to honour sind free-will 
Is trusted — - honestly fulfill \ 
These are your Privileges, — these 
The duties and advantages. 
Which on your honor'd station tend, 
Tkoie to perform, and ihtse defend ! 
Which double function ye but keep ill 
When ye turn traitois 'gainst the people I 
Each right or privilege ye claim 
Is their's, and should be us'd for them I 
Where slept this jealous vigilance. 
Which at this juncture ye advance. 
When your ow n Members stood accus'd 
Of having their hi^ trust abus'd ?. 
Treach'ry within ye'll overlook. 
But out-door censure will not brook ; 
Crush those who honest truth would tell 

But pardon such as buy and sell ye ! 
To own a fault and cry repentance, 
Should^ever deprecate your vengeance ; 
Now this ye have denied your victim, 
' And . strain'd your utmost pow'r t'afflici 

him. 
Not so far'd th(!y, who laid no stress 
On penitence^ -^ but ill-success i 
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I fncan the traffic-driving Crew, 
Who'd scU th' whole Club and People too I 
For, though not acted to the letter, 
The wretches* 'wille weie none the better! 
Nay, would this persecuted elf 
Descend to- art t<5 shield himself, 
Ht lob might plead the incompletion 
Of what th' imputed Libel treats on. — 
But all this o' the point falls short 
Tow*rds which your notice I exhort : 
What madnefS prompted ye to qutt 
(To please a jnouthing hypocrite) 
The path of duty and the laws, 
^nd arbitrate in your own cause ? 
"Was not your very Club's foundation 
Kear'd 'gainst tyrannic usurpation ; 
i^nd would ye ef yourselves pull down 
The noble pile it*$ built upon ? 
If ye break laws that shculd preserve 'em. 
Think ye that others ^iil observe *em ? 
May not revenge her priv'lege urge, 
And private malice wield the scourge ? 
Each breast become a bar of justice. 
For cv'ry man to settle his case ? 
And each self-fancied injury 
For vengeful rage be made the plea ? 
if such the precepts y' inculcate 
Bqject them^ ere it be too late ! 
P.isk net the honour of the Club 
3y such gross deeds ;-*^nor think to curb. 
By acts of violence and wrong. 
The public spirit, or its tongue ! 
That spirit, whose resistless force 
Gave vigour to the public vo;ce ; 
Through whose deputed pow'r alone 
Ye claim those rights ye call your own ! 
To stay injustice, and relent, 
Argues no sinister intent : 
But, 'gainst conviction te persist. 
Shews ignorance with malice mixt* 
Ko degradation need ye suffer , 
By foll'wing the advice I offer ; — 
Kclease your victim— that alone 
"Will ease his troubler— save your own ; 
But, if my counsel ye reject, 
I warn ye of the il| I'cxpect !" 

He c^asM, — and murm'ring whispers ran 
Throughout the Club ; —when there began 
A close debate \ but which, when eDded> 
To no effectual purpose tended ; 
The jobbing placemen triumph'd still. 
And carried ev'ry point at will : 
"Which good Franciscus much bewail'd, 
For, having,in this purpose fail'd. 
It prov'd, past doubting, more and more. 
The Club was rotten at the core! 
JThat it scorn'd shame and would out- 
brave it, 
Afld nothing But Reform could save it ! 
With this conviction, he appeal'd 
Tp all his neighbours, and reveal'd 
The cause which prompted his exertion^. 
The noble cause he'd set his heart on i 
The cause of freedom, justice, truth. 
Against Cofrupfion'^ poison'd tooth ) 



That cause, for wliich good vaxxk would 

die. 
The sdcTtid cause of Liberty / 
This, >Vith reasons argument'tivc. 
He to the public eye did give ; 
Which, w^cii the jobbing Club-Mcji 

saw, 
They catrght at, as a means to draw 
Their honest ad vers* ry within 
Their liberty-destroying gin ; 
Relentless spread, t'cnsnare all such 
As would not 'neaih their baseness crouch, 
Tihis be'ng resalv'd, they i^ext. sought out 
A pliant. tool to bring't about ; 
One, who at Club was scarcely heard ' 
T'have ever utter*d thought or word ; 
III whom whar notions did prevail. 
No mortal could make head or tail ; 
For, as when Clowns turn somerset. 
Ye scarcely trace their head or feet. 
So he, be'ng veer'd by ev'ry hand 
That pow'r or int'rest could command, , 
And with such pliaiicy few match 'd hin>, 
'Twas thought the SomWset tribe had 

hatch'd him ; 
But they indignantly disclaim 
Participation in his shame. — 
This was the man they fix'd their mind on, 
1^'assist in carrying their design on ; 
To sow the seed, that they might gather • 
The fruits of vengeance at their pleasure ; 
Yet semblance wear of manly feeling. 
To cloak their underhanded dealing ; 
S'> having school'd their hireling scrub. 
He op'd his budget to the Club ; — 
<* My worthy Sirs, I am entrusted— ' 
That is, — I mean, that I have just read- 
A thin^ so scandalous,— 1 mean 
A thing not fitting to be st^w ; 
Put forth by one who sits among us. 
And wjitien to insult and wrong us ; 
A thing, which, to my understanding, 
No wise man would have had a hand in } 
Publish'd with ill-intcru, no doubt, 
But which I've brought ye to find out; 
That so vour Honours may propend het^ 
A summ'ry vengeance on th* offender j 
And yield him up (my hope and trust i?) 
To my employers,— I mean, to justice 1*' 
This said, he thought he'd said enougl^ 
To put them to their metal proof; 
So clos'd his mouth, like th' ass of yore« 
Who spoke when ordctM— and no more. 

The bus'ness broach'd, forthwith began 
A furious contest man to man ; 
Not steely war - but war of words. 
Far keener oft than sharpest swords, 
Which but affect the grosser senses. 
While th' other woun<ls our consciences. 
Loud were the arguments, and prolix. 
And victory waver'd where to fix ; 
Here eloquence with reason join'd. 
There wit left reason far behind ; 
On one side justice, law/ and right, ' 
3ecm'4 tow'ring with collected migbt, 
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Vac might indltWy tfi^Qgh gallant lodcfs. 
Were o?«f-match'd by Special-Plcadefs, 
BteVd with Um whole tribe of Clab j<A>- 

b€F», 

Larr-sfcopbantsy nnd pettrfoi^gcra ^ 
Tf bile jiMitce fek too we»k (Jengnge 
IGftinst that arch-denum I'fivilrgc ; 
'Whoce influence seem'd alike t'tofcct 
The combatants ot cither sect ; 
Which givins prtpond'raace to the b»^ 

lancr, 
Matfc jostice bow to her Bsnailanrs. 
(X tbC9C the foiemosi in commarvl 
And whOy 'twas said, the mischie! plann'd, 
Was one, who ow'o iiis im'rest iheie 
Tobe'ng a Servant of the Mayor; 

, And could dispcxisc, as he judg'a best, 
Ihs Master's favours to (be resc.^ 
How he abus'd this pow V, the Club 
And all the People onderstood ; 
F(»x, as through poritannrc grace 
And fawning;, be obtained his place ; 
Soy with a fellow-feeling,, he 
Pkoraoied all of sach de8;rce. 
A jobbing- lawyer he had been, 
Rcg'larly bred to lie and sin y 
To cbcac and tamper, svvear i|id for- 
swear, 

' And shine in sylfogfstic warfare. 
Ambition, rather than his wit, , 

Assisted him ; for, thoagh nnfit 
For place or potency, his whim 
Deem'd any places fa for him. 
TbtM* like th* ass i'lhc lion.'s clothes, . 
He led men fal9«ly by the nose ; 
Uatil dishonour and disgrace 
Overtook 'em, as i*th' present case : 
When, being roin*d past recal 
Ihcy trace the devil and Prrceivb-aU! 

Next io the Clab, and in debate, 
A Ryder shone infuriate ; 
But little better brains did carry 
Than serv'd for Clerk or Secretary, v 
VThat plans his Patron might suggest^ 
He'd argumentAo prove ihetn best ; 
Or, if the former chang*d his lay, 
Hc*d just as many tb* other way. 
In short, what wav his imprest drew. 
Like a true Rydcr,^ bc*d pursue ; 
And through all dirty roads would grub. 
To serve his Colleagues of the Club. — 

To these stood next upon the list. 
Though lately from their Clan dismis&'d, 
For treachery against each other. 
Two Zealots of the Privilege Order j 
The one a pert pedantic wit, 
"Without due skill to temper it ; 
The other haughty, proud, and bold. 
Thirsting alike tor blood or gold. 
The first of these, Canningo nam'd. 
Had his late crony much mflam'd,-, 
The mighty Castlcrigdus ! who, 
First like a^Will-o'-th'-Wisp he drew 
into^a swamp, where as he stuck, 
CMhingo the advantage took. 



And th' Ul be did in parr occisioB 
Made sobject of his accusal ion« 
This he in secret did, — Lut still 
He let him floonder on at will ; 
Seeming the strpgi^leto partake. 
And andivtded ini'iest make ; 
Whereas he'd bargain'd long before. 
To have him ousted ; and, what's iBorr, 
Still keener to distress and flont htm. 
He carried his dischasge aboat him. 
To be^nforc'd when he thovght lit. 
That is, when 'twoald bia ends compleic. 
Thii tcinff dfvulg*d to Castlcrigdus, 
He vow'd his dastard foe sboold lick dust ! 
♦TTie treachery and insult join'd, 
Convuls'd his hot infosiate mind* > 
ArkiHe^\rz for lost Hriaeis 
Was blobb'ring school bay's rage to his ; 
Nor CBdipuSf, who, as relaud, 
Claw'd oot his eyes when over beared,—* 
Nor angry Ckitrles, cag'dop at Bender,,^ 
Nor these, nor any we could tender. 
Had equal fary entertain'd 
With tlMt which jn his stomach retgn'd. 
And caos'd si>ch tttmolt as nought coakd 
Allay, but the offender's blood ; 
But this he found might not be done 
Without the venture of his own : 
So penn'd a hasty challenKC strait. 
Lest his rouz'd valour should abate 
Ere his foe's blood his arm had spill'd ; 
Then pr>sted to tb' appointed field. 
And, Sampson-like, his enemy. 
He gallM and wounded hip and thigh I 
But this deftionial transaction 
Affordett trifling satisfaction 
To what soon afterwards took place. 



Namely, Canningo's own disgrace : 

blood, 

him. 



This cool'd his fever'd blood, and tatight 



To bear in peace his own misfortune. 

But to return :— as said before. 

These two, though trundled ootofpowV, 

Desiening to sneak in again, 

Ti)ok party with the Prix lege- Men,* 

And roat'd anathemas most bitter 

Against Franciscus and bis Letter; 

And, with a legion more, insisted 

On samm'ry vengeance being inflicted $ 

White others preach'd op modeiationy 

Remonstrance, Ratiocination, . 

And ev'ry lenient measure, which 

Might tend to cobble op the breach : 

But ail affected to agree . 

He'd compromis'd his dignity. 

And the Club^s dearest privilege^ 

When he descendcfl to allege 

His reasons for what he might do 

U'lthin the Club, and elsewhere too$ 

A conduct reprrlfensible. 

And calculated to impel 

The out-door factions to begin 

And interfere with those within ; 

And raise besides a precedent, 

Wbi^h 'twas their bos'ocss to prtjiovU 
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Ffir/ who wmM relish to fttve oat 

(To satisfy the rabble>roui} 

His real motives, plans, and views. 

Or oflTer leasons in etcusc ? 

The per»^le chose them out at first 

To btf Che obj ecta ot thci r trust 4 

Their mouth-piece, oracle, ^- and 

thence 
They must abide the coofteqoentie. 
Some few diere were who stiU adber*d 
To the ijood mariras aU ^:everM ; 
Nor bItnkM the qtiestion, oor tftsiruisM 
The boid opinions which they f riz'd ; • 
They knew, And proudly would contend 
For those jttst rights ihey should defend ; 
Kotsuch as with the public-weal 
Were tendei'd incompatible : 
Oa alkm rock they took thetr.stand — 
Tke I aw ^f JttUict mud lUtt I OM^i 
And here,v upheld by <fonscious pride, 
Franciscus stood, — aodbravM the tide 
Of lactiotts ciamirtir, — hireling rage. 
Nor deign'd u> shun it, nvt tissuage ; 
For, hJs just cause had its deserts, 
Jt triuMph'd in Ike Feojjle* hearts ! 

At length the Club, with their own 
noise 
^ V4 out, — as by consent, made pause ; 
And question from the Chair was put 
Whether Fraitctscus had or not 



Fjiideavoof'd to defraud and f*>V 
Of it's just PriT'letses —the Club; 
And, by the Letter he'd produc'd. 
Its rights and dignities abusMt 
This being 6rst settled to thctr «wiid. 
The seco <d ^xjint to be dcfinM 
Was the proportion and extent 
Ot his impend ng puoishraeoi :— 
Again, loud diffcrtcr.ce- ran 
Among them all : — the^hSreling ckm 
RisfHirdcnandci! ; r- while the «« 
Tlwught dignified remonstrance best ; 
When one o*thc Utter stamp, betag roux'A 
At th' ireful means the rest es|K>usM, 
Demanded, who would dare propose 
The last extremity 1 ,-— when there V«e 
A Salisbury i-l^nncl- Dealer, who, 
Wich iobs and patronage in yiew, 
MovVl, that Franciscus. fur th* assaranoB 
lie had <Usplay'4, — j»e siitt to &•- 

Which sad and mif*chievous intent 
The Friends oi IfUth could not prewenti 
Imemp Vance tiiumph*d — by her down. 
Law, justice', Reascn, w eie o'crthrowa. 
The Club assented U ! — Now the vnum 
Employ'd, -^wirh ail th' eniutog scenes 
Ot tumult, riot, and disaster. 
Which hapv>en'd, shall be sung herealftsf. . 
EndofiktrirUFari. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



The Vision of Don Roderick ; a 
Poeur.^By Walter Scott ^ Esq. 
BaUaniyne^ Ediubur^k—Long' 
man, London. 

(Continued from our last Kumbei:.) 

Among all the various attuiu' 
«ieiits of man, tiiere is none which 
lias tended more to the improve- 
ment of society, or to stamp the 
character and disposition of a peo- 
ple, than the suhlime Art of 
Poetry ; —its influence indeed may 
be esteemed little less than divine, 
for it has beea the medium ^f re- 
formation in ages the moat barba- 
rf>us and untractablf, and has 
taught mankind, by lessuiis the 
most simple and aDurin^;', tht> true 
value of their powers and existence. 
-^To excel in the Sciencti of Pu- 



etry has Ixjen the emulatioti of 
some of the wisest as well as ihc 
best of mea ; and the mightiest 
Nations have contended lor i\ie 
birth of Greiiius. — In thecatalt^gtk; 
of Fame, the Eiiglish Bards l^ve 
deservedly ranked high, if not the 
highest; and in the various |yat1i 
of poetical labour, have done ho« 
nour to the cause of virtue, wHIe 
they immortalized their own ^n\^ 
and the literary character of their 
Country. — This character, if it bi* 
our desire to preserve, it «hoti!<l 
also be our care not to sutler tt> 
degenerate ; at least tliat we should 
nut, by ao ill-timed and iiiispWed 
commendation, •« encourage pre- 
surnptuous folly, t© the iiijuryof 
modest merit and tl)e dispariige- 
ment of our own understanding.— 
That there has been "jiumethinjp 
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too much of this" among iir of 
whil the extraordinary eulo^iums 
ate,ch have been bestowed on the 
extraordinary powers of so meofour 
modern candidates for poetic fame 
sufficiently testify. — It is a diHCou* 
paging omen of tlje decay of lite- 
rature, when senseless trash obtains 
the meed of praise, and insipid 
puerile jargon is designated with- 
the title of elegant f^iniplieity.^ 

^Itis not in an affectation of childish 
phrases, provincial technicality, 
or obsolete expressions, that tfie 

^ beauty of pastoral poetry alone 
consists; those mistake its mean- 
ing quite who think or write under 
such impression : — nor is the dig- 
nity of heroic verse attained by an 
incongruous jumble of high-sound- 
ing words, unmeaning epithets, 
and monstrous inconi^istencies, — 

^Of this latter description, . as 
we hinte'd in a former Number, 
is the Poem before ns; — which, 
in justice to the character of im- 
partial examiners, we are com- 
pelled to declare appears to us to 
, be no other than a most weak and 
slovenly production. — We are well 
aware of the responsibility we incur 
by thus deviating from the opini- 
ous of our contemporaries, biit we 
cannot compromise our reason for 
the sake of convenience, or our 
duty to politeness. — ^^In our last 
Number, we delivered our opinion 
.with regard to the. declared pur- 
pose and meaning of the Poem of 
Don Roderick, and how far the 
work corresponded with the pro- 
fession ; we next adverted to the 
poorness of the language, where- 
ever the Author has descended from 
the towering height oiT unintelli- 
gent bombast to the plain line of 
common sense; and we sIihU now 
close our remarks with pointin<^out 
to the.Reader a few more instances 
of the like Jkind, in justification of 
our opinion, that the Poena is as 
devoid of scholastic merit as gram- 
matical precidiou> and crowded with 



more technical inaccuracies than 
we ever remember to have seen in 
a production, so ponipously an- 
nounced and partially received.— 

•.' For they might spy, &c." 

This is the second time they have 
spied within the last four stanzus : 
— Mr. Scott appears to have a par- 
ticular pi«edilection for this wor<;l ; 
as here we have it again -^ 

" How fares Don Roderick ?—E*en iisone 
who jj>tM.*' Stanza 'XXiy, 

" For he yf^ fierce as bravgy and pitiUt9 
as strong.'* 

Mr. S. seemi to have quite lost 
sight here of the adage, that the 
brave are never pitiless. 

<< Bedabbled all with blood — W2lh grislf 

scowl 
The Mermic marked the stains, and smiled 

beneath his coWl." 

Starata ^OCtlm 

To say nothing of the mak€>-shlft 
rhime of scowl and cQwl, the 
make-shift word Bedabbled is a 
maudlin expression, fit only to be 
used in an ode to a draggled-ta^ed 
mistress, or an epigrain^ upon an 
old washer-woman. 

The allusion to the seizure of 
Spain by Buonaparte is not by 
any means the worst passage in the 
Poem, nor should we be disposed 
to cavil at it, ivere it not for the 
coarse scurrility which it contains: 

'' Even so, upon that peaceful scene wa& 
poured, 
. Like gathering clouds, full many ^ fo- 
reign band. 

And He, their Leader, wore m sheath hi» 
sword, 
And offered peaceful frontand open band ; 

Veiling (he perjured treachery he planned, 

t By friendship's zeal and honour's spe^ 
cious guise. 

Until he won the passes of the land ; 
Then, burst were honourls oath, and 
friendship's ties I 

He clutched bis vulture grasp, and called 
fair Spain his prize. 

An Iron Crown h}s ansdous forehead bore f 
And well such diadem his heart became. 

Who ne'f r his purpose for remorse gave o'er. 
Or checked his course fer pietj or shame; 
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'Who, trained^ soldier, deemed a soldier^t 

fame . 
Might flourish in the ivreath of battles 

wen. 
Though neither truth nor honour decked 

fais name 4 
Who, placed by fortune on .a nionarch's 

thione. 
Recked not of Monarch's faicb» or Mercy's 

kingly tvne. 

From a rude Isle his ruder lineage came: 
The sparky that, from a suburb hovel's 
hearth^ 
Jk^cending, wrapS'somc'capital in flame, 

Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth. 
A^i for the soul that bade him waste the 
earth — 
The sable land-flood from some swamp 
obscure. 
That poisons the glad husband-field with 
dearth. 
And by destruction bids its fame endure, 
flath not a source more suilei>, stagnant, 
and impure." 

It is beneath the dignity of an 
heroic Tale to contain scurrility, 

The ancient Poets had erer the 

address to veil their worst of cha- 
racters In decent deficription.*— 
And what were all the Heroes of 
whose deed$ they sung, but the 
fnere creatures of Ambition ?-— 
What is there in the conduct of 
the mudern Alexander, which so 
outweighs in wickedness that of 
his Grecian predecessor, that, 
while we U){»k upon the robberies 
of the Uuter with admiration, we 
shouTd be told io regard the for- 
mer with the most opposite senti-' 
ments ? Eveu in this very Poena, 
we observe this invidious distinc- 
tion ; since there is ireither refltc- 
' tiou nor reproach cast upon the 
Moorish Depredators, who came 
to ravage a lid destroy, and through 
whom the Hero of the Poem lost 
bis Kingdom and Iws Life: — yet 
what difference, in a moral point 
of view, can Mr. Scott discover 
between the inv^sibn of Spain -by 
the Moors or by the French ? — It 
may be said, prpbably, that there 
was S0U18 diflkl^ence between the 
blood-stained Roderick and the 
late Monarch of Spain ; -— there 
VOL. X. 



might be scr, in regard to /indivi- 
dual merit, hut little or none with 
respect to their invaders. — Thfe 
prophetic close to thistirade against 
the French Emperor, we^rtsum^ 
to b^ deemed a roaster-piece :-— 

*< That Prelate marlced his march,* — on 
banners blazed 
With battles won in many a.distantland. 
On eagle-siandards and on arms he gazed ; 
* And hopest thou, then/ he said, * t^y 
power shall stand ? 
O thou hast builded on the shifting sand, 
And thou hast temper*d it with slaugh* 
ter's flood ; 
And know* fell scourge in the Almighjty's 
hand! * 

Gore-mcristen*d trees shall perish in the 
bad, 
' And, b> a bloody death, shall die. the Man 
of' Blood r 

. Our Poet is vastly fond of 
creating compounds: — we have 
iand'fioods^ e^gie- standards, and 
gore-moistened trees/ — Buona^ 
parte is here described by the pro- 
phetic priest to have " builded his 
power on the shifting sand," and 
to have " tempered it (that is, the 
building) with slaughter's flood /'* 
How emblematic ! — These land" 
Jioods and slaughter's fioods^ are 
irresistible; our very senses are 
carried away in Jhe inundation. — ^ 
His Brother Joseph is theri intro- 
duced as a fraternal shade, to 
keep up tlW symmetry and consis- 
tency, of The Vision. Not that 
the Emperor loved his Brother. 
Mr. Scott answers fur it that such 
cannot be ; he is only placed there 

<< To be a .sceptred slave, at his stern beck 
to start" Stanza XLIIl, 

an expression both eloquent and 
appropriate. 

i'he allusion i.i the next stanza 
to the Genius of Spain bursting 
the bands of sloth, of ease, and 
pleasure, as Sampson burst tl>e 
cords with which treachery had 
bound him, is a vastly gigantic 
idc^^ well worthy of the Poet's 
Genius; and more pointed i6 ijts 
application than he was prgbably 
at first aware of; for^* though the/ 
2c 
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«l>ur$t their bonds^ an^ threw off 
sloth, it proved but a momentary 
impuUe of virtaoua indignation ; 

' when, like the ill-fated Nazurite, 
•they quickly suukligain into their * 
won.ted inanity, to become, like 
him^ the sport and foot-ball of 
their enemies. 

Nor does the Poet speak with 

•much greater reverence of his 
"friends than of his fods ; at least 
his verse, if not indecorous, is 
somewhat ill-mannerly ; as, speak- 
ing of Our Lady of the PilUr, 

Vhile deploring the fate of Zara- 
gosa, he says, 

" For what thoa worshippest— thy saioCed 
Dame, . * 

She of the Column," &c. 

She of the Colunm / for the Lady 
of the Pillar /—The last lines of 
the same ^Stanza appear somewhat 
enigmatical : 

** She of the Column, honoured be her 

name, ^ 

By all, whate'er their creed, who honour 

love ! 
And, like the sacred reliquet of the 

flame, 
Tfukt gave some Martyr to the blessed 

' . above. 
To every loyal heart may thy sad embers 

prove !** 
By which apostrophe, we imagine, 
is to be understood, that the em- 
bers of the City, like the embers 
of the flames of the dying Mar- 
tyrs, arc to warm, comfort, and in- 
spire, every loyal heart in Spain. 
— Given in the pure Catholic 
spirit, and quite inspiring, no 
doubt, to the i^ivincible Guer- 
rillas !— 

And now we come to the Close 
of the Vision, that is, the arrival 
of the British, which is announced 
to the wondering Prince by Three 
Cheers from Shadowy Forms, — 
The description of their approach 
is worked up in grand poetic 
style :— 

** Don Rfiderick turn'd him as the shout 
grew loud — 
A varied scene the changeful vision 
shewed. 



For, where the Ocean mingled with the 

cload, 
A gallant Navy stemmed the billows 

broad. 
From mast and stem St. Geofge's symbol 

flow'd, 
. Blent with the silver cross to Scodand 

dear ; 
Mottling the sea their landward barges 

row'd. 
And flashed the sun on bayonet, brand, 

and spear. 
And the wild beaqh returned the seaman's 

jovial cheer/* 
The landward barges mottling 
the seat was a significant idea; 
and then the same barges flashing 
the ^un on bayonet, brand, -^tid 
spear, is an increased beauty.^ 
We defy the c^rammatical sense to 
be construed in any other maiiner. 

^< Mottling the sea, the landward barges 

lowed, 
" And flashed [that is the 'barges] the sua 

on bayonet, brand, and spear." 

The Poem then goes on with a 
complimentary description of the 
British forces,— of EnglishjScotch, 
and Irish, to each in' turn ; and 
concludes with an ardent wish of 
the Poet to take a peep into fu- 
turity^ which, for his country's 
credit and our feelings is hap- 
pily withheld from his view. 

And here we shall conclude our 
observations, with this additional 
hiHt to the Edinburgh Printers, 
(for, we can scarcely Appose any 
Author would have suffered such 
a barbarism to be committed on 
his Verses, of his own free will,) 
to recollect, that the very essense 
of Poetry consists in metrical pre- 
cision ; whereas, throughout the 
whole Poem, by reason of the par- 
tial omission of the elisions, there 
are scarcely two lines of the same 
measure : we say^ partial omission ; 
whereby, not being uniform, we 
can attribute it not to any new- 
fashioned system, bat a misera- 
able and an unpardonable error.— 
We repeat, that throughout the 
Poem, for lack of the Poet's best 
assistant, the elisions, there is not 
ene stanza that is classically cor* 
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Tect in tbe number of feet, which 
Tf oders it altogetlier ae difficult ta 
read ae to be understood* 



THE GHOSTS OF NELSON, PITT, 
AN© MOORE.— 4/on€ir. 

The following is the continua- 
iion of the Notes to* the Poem un- 
der the above Title, which we 
•deem too interesting to be omit- 
ted. — They shall be concluded in 
our next. — 

Truffi is only another word for Pcrfec* 
tion ; and perfection is but another word 

, for Deity; from whom the law of nature is 
a necessary emanation ; or it may be con- 
sidered as of his essence ; as in Scripture it 
every where appears to be ; and to hiive a 
character peculiarly sacred. 

Truth, ther, is the way to all human 
Icnowled^ and excellence. By truth, the 
Creator has taught man, through the rae- 
<3ta of Revelation, or Sciences, such as Na- 
tural ph)losophy, Chemistry, and Astrono- 
my, to comprehend enough of Creation, 
to know that it is the work of a Divine 
yirchitoct, who is eternal, infinite, per- 
fect. By truth, and by truth only, is min 
drawn to virtue and deferred from vice. By. ^ 
the loDe of truth, and the pursuits to which 
It leads, he is incited, trained, and habi- 
tuated tp virtucr; as by thc/«rar of truth, 
he IS made circumspect in 'his conduct, 
vigilant to guard himself from blame, 
anxious even to stand clear of doubt or sus- 
picion, and i« tbps best guarded /rom 
vice. * 

The morals of society being of the high- 
est importance to man, and there heiig 
no viruewbere there is no freedom, God, 
who gave him reason and speech, gave him 
of course the free exercise of them. Each 
individual man being a guardian of tlje 

' public manners and morals, haS a right to 
•xercise thosp faculties in discussing the 
actions of at! other men ; for this is neces- 
sary to self-defence, and for the common 
defence oT the community. To thought 
DO law of restraint can reach ; but how 
shall ipeuh, either verbal or written, be 
limited? Answer: As it has been limit- 

■ ed by the Deity himself, who is a God of 

' Truth and without iniquHy:"^ By the 
eternal law of nature, of which trut/iia the 
foundation and the essence, God copferred 

^<Dn man a right to utter truth ;' but forbade 
bim tb xittr.T falsehood. Here is the limit ; 
and he^ who by falsehood injures his neigh- 
^ur,^s justly an object of penal law. 

But may not *he uttering of Imth be 
iometimcs inconvenient to the commuai- 
♦ Deut. Kxxii. 4. 



ty, or to individuals ? Answer : Doulit* 
less It "may. But are not the very ele- 
ments themselves, and light and <lai1cness» 
sometimes inconveiiient ? - Enjoying the 
general benefit, we must bear with the oc* 
casional inconvenience. But are we sure 
that we can penetrate sufficiently deep in- 
to the dispensations of the Deity, to pro* 
nounce that partial and occasional incou- 
veniencies are not, in reality, beneficial to 
the general system ? 

On a speculative consideration of theiit« 
conveniencies which may possibly arise 
from fhe speaking of truth, should we 
pretend, in the way o^ prev ntion, to draw 
a line of human law, would not this be lo 
set up ourselves as wiser than God, who 
has already drav^n a line of Divine Lawf 
Should odr purblind pride make a breach 
in the very barrier he has erected for the 
preservation of manners and morals,- must 
it not let in upon st)ciety a torrent of vice 
and misery ? .must not such breach do in- 
finitely more harm than go6d ? and pro- 
duce ten million limes more mischief thaii 
benefit? 

The line is already drawn. The barrier 
of manners and morals is already erected; 
and by a divine hand. ' No man shall 
speak falsehood of another.' He may 
speak whatever is true, whether lie speak 
it wisely or foolishly, whether it ^tve plea- 
sure or pain. Law cannot make a foelish 
man wise ; but it ought to protect him in 
the freedom of speech. What is the ten- 
dency of this perfect freedom, but to make 
men circumspect in conduct, aifd invuU, 
ncr^ble in character? If, on the con- 
trary, the wicked shall be onc« set free 
fiom the /erfr bf truth, more especially 
wicked men of great wealth and^JOAer, a 
deluge of vice and oppression must soon 
sweep before it all virtue and all freedom. 

But shall the malicious, under the shield 
of truth, destroy the peace of families? 
or inflict on indiscretion a chastisement 
disproportioned to the irregularity ? Active 
malice being hateful, here may i)e raised a 
question. Yeta wise atul moral legislator 
will pause ere he interpose ; for fear that 
humon low should undermine the divine 
/aw already spoken of. At all eventp, he 
will »hink It right to refiain, until the wprk 
of reforming manners and morals, having 
begun at the right end, shall have pre- 
pared the way for any such intef^eienee 
under wholesome and well defined restric- 
tions, for preventing the danger otherwise 
to be apprehended* He will see that re- 
formation, to be safe and effectual, must 
begin at the fountain of legislation. — 
Without that,' all is rashness, presump- 
tion, and, ii) truth, contempt of true wis- 
dom and morality. ^ 

It were reaiionably to be expected, that, 
the fountain of legislaHort once purified^ 
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nrahnert and mprals would be gradually so 
feformed, that the mnlicious would be 
taoght to dread the indignation and con* 
tempt of society. Here were a potency of 
control^ which law can never produce; 
whereas the very attempt $u to produce it^ 
muft'have a contra y effect,. and to a la- 
mentable extieme. 

It is one of the finest observations of 
'D€ Lolmey* that in England the Constitu* 
tion and Common Law leave in the hands 
of the People at large, for self-preserva* 
Cion, a censorial power. To cut off, 
therefore, from this einsorial power a right 
of speaking trulk^ were to cut out the 
tongue of the Nation's advocate. Con- 
templaiing, therefore, the nature of the 
moral law, and teilecting that truth is the 
ffBost inestimable of all eaithly benefits^ 
«nd as of the very essence of the Deity, 
peculiarly sacred, to punish a person tor 
S(>eaking truth ^eems to be. nothing short 
€jf treason as^ainst man> ~ blasphemy and 
lebellion against God. 

Whence came this foblish and impious 
doctrine? and who were its fathers? It 
.was hatched in the Star-Cb amber ; a Cou^, 
lespecting which. Clarendon, speaking of 
" the times in which it existed, says, " any 
V disrespect to any acts of State, or . to the 
l^ersons of Statesmen, 'was in no time more 
|>enai, and the foundations of cjght never 
more in danger to be destroyed }"♦ «'Tor 
which reasons, (says Blackstone,) the 
Court of Star-Cbamber vms finally abo > 
lished by l6 Car. 1. c. 10« to the general 
joy of the whole nation.*' Such was the 
impure origin of a doctrine acted upon, 
without^any warrant of law, in the 51st 
year of George the Third !l! 

Arhong the fathers of this folly and 
imfiitety, we find' even Sir Edward Coke, 
wbo, in his pleadiqgsas Attorney-General 
against Sir. Walter Raleigh, humanely 
called him a *' spider of hell j'* and who, 
in itnother plea<ling, maintained that ** a 
person libelliHg himself is 'punishable by 
the civil law; and it seemed to him, that 
be:shouId be so, in the ** star- Cham ber.*'f 

On the Trial of the Sex en Bishops, Mr, 
Justice Jllylonet laid it down as law, that 
no man can take upon him to ** write 
against the exercisM of the Government' 
unless he have leave from the Government, 
but he makes a Libel,]: be what he writes 
true dr /«/«.*' 

Jefferies, when Recorder of London in 
1^80, said, on a Trial for J.iiel, ''Itis 

♦ Hist, of Reb. b. i. & iii. 
fVincr'sAb. xv. 87. 

* Although Libel truly means only a 
little book, this Judge here means,^ com- 
fnits a erf //IS. 



the opinion of all the Judges of fingtand, 
that it is the LntJb of the Land, that ik» 
person sho«M offer to expose to pdblic 
'knowledge any thing that concerns the 
(xovefnmtnt, without the King's imme<^ 
diarc license** And Scroggs, Chief-Justice 
af the same time^ said, "We did all sub^ 
scribe, that to prist or publish any new 
(imoks, or pamphlets, of news tchatstever^ 
is illegal.'* According to .these monsters^ 
tru^A could be no justification^ and that 
Iraicrnity who live by hiring oot theit 
tongues in every cause indifferently^ good 
or bad, have ever sv)ce wondcrfQlIy cleaved 
to these doctrines of the Star^hamber^ 
which, although tor its infamies, was 
itself abolished, hath left in our books 
plenty of its poison. In 1735, the KingV 
Attorney-General tor /Vew; York, speaking 
of writings charged as criminal, main- 
tained, that ''supposing they were true, 
xheTLaw says," (lying miscreant !} *« their 
being true is an aggravation of the crime :"| 
But the Jury, treating such nonsense witti 
the scorn it deserved^ acquittetl the De- 
fendant. 

This doctrine of impiety was neithe^ 
known to our Common Law^ nor to otir 
early ancestors. With them, speech or 
writing, to be criminal, must be false and 
slanderous* In the reign of the Englisb 
Juslinian, (IBdwdrd I.J a statute was 
passed against '< devisors of tales," which 
enacts " that from henceforth none be 
so hardv to toil or publish any* ^' false 
news or tales,*' &c. Not even in the 
Peign of a King vvho- first set the 
example of packing and bribing a 
Parliament, and of whom it was so- 
lemnly declared by all the Judges, that 
he was above the laws, can we find a sta- 
tute to sanction the abominable doctrine; 
for the Q /{ic/i. /. c. 5, having by way of 
title, ** The penalty of telling slanderous 
ties of f^eat men of the realm," says, 
*' Item, 6f devisors of JtUse news and of 
horrible and false Ites of prelates, dukes^ 
earls, &c. none be so hardy to devise, 
speak, or to tell, any false news, lies, he 
other such /aZae things, of prelates, lords* 
&c." And again by l and 2 Philip and 
Mary, c. 8, those statutes were confirmeil 
with this addidon, *< If any person* shall 
be convicted or attainted for speaking ma- 
liciously, of his own imagination, any fialse, 
seditious, and slanderous, news^ sayings, 
or tales, of the-^King at Queen, &c.'* — 
Thus falsehood was ever essential to crimt- 
nalitp in speech or writing ; and such is 
the Law to this day ; nor has the contrary 
doctrine any other foundation than in the 
law's per\ e sion^by sucli lawyers a^ ^cro^f 
and Jefferies I 

§ Towers*» Tracts, i. 124. 
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Spain and PoftTucAU 

, inhere has been much active operation in the course of |Jie past 
Month, with respect to the War in the Peninsula. — By reverting to our 
tjeneral Review of the conduct and condition of Affairs in Portugal 
and Spain, given in our last Number, and comparing our observations 
and conclusions with the subsequent .results, the Reader will readily 
Iracethe propriety and consistency of all that we there advanced*—- We 
then stated it fts our opinion, that the attack on Portugal would be 
made either from the Notth or South, which the disposition of the 
Enemy's force wohld equally enable him to do ; and that'feucb was his 
intention is evinced by the circumstance which led to the defeat of 
General Girard, by the British forces under General Hill. — The facts 
wei'e plainly these :— The French were about concentrating their Forces 
to enter Portugal by the coursfe of the Tagus, where General Hill was 
left after the breaking up of the Allied Army before Badajoz : — a part 
of this force- had already taken up such an advalnced position, as ren- 
dered it highly; pecessaiy to make an effort to remove them ; and Ge- 
neral Hill received orders from Lord Wellington '*to endeavour to 
*^ force Girard's division of the 5th corps to retire fromXJaqeres ; as, 
** in that position, they distressed for provisions the troops under the 
" Conde de Penne Vilkmur, and General Murillo, belonging to 
** General Castanos." — The British broke up from Portalegre on the 
*22nd of October, and successfully performed the service which was 
intended. — It is said, the movement was so rapid, that the Fi^ench were 
surprised, were consequently quickly defeated, 200 killed, and 1000 
taken prisoners.-— The French Commander fled 'wounded to the moun- 
tains, pursued by the Victors. — One column, however, of the Enemy 
hadi retired before the battle, and thereby avoided the fate of their 
companioni. — This occurrence has certainly beeh of great importaace, 
inftsfi&uch a* it has ^veakened the force, and probably impeded the 
opettti<i^, of the Enerny for a time ;■ — ^but it -is by no meaus to be 
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considered of thAt lessential consequence as to change the purpose of the 
French or avert the fate of Portugal : still, the 'service was important, 
and was proiriptly ai^d gallantly performed) with little comparative loss 
on our side.-r-Ih other respects, the hostile Armies remain in the sfun^ 
state as represented in our last, 

On the side of Spain, the French had advanced to the immediate 
tieighhourhood of Gibraltar, had taken ppssession of the fortifications 
at San Roque as well as of the Town of Algesiras, and had driven 
General Ballasterbs'to the foot of the Rock under the protection of the 
British guns^-^The Enemy did not, however, remain long at San 
Roque ; and when they retired, 'Ballasteros app^n) tp have beeq so 
eager t# posses^ himself of the ground they h^ occupied, that hfl 
actually' surprised the sick and disabled in their beds, ^d sent theni 
off nil triumph to the Spanish Hospitals! — ?This, too, has been ?kCr 
counted an encouraging advantage, if not a direct Victpry, In fact, 
the various fortune of the Sick and Wounded on either side seems tp 
have made no small feature in the History of the present War ; although 
it must bp admitted we have the advantage in the peculiar facility with 
> which we turn either oiir own loss or that of the Enemy tp our sole 
benefit in that particular :-rwhen Trant took the Hospital at Coiinbra, 
it was indeed a source ^f Triumph ! — or when fVellir^gtan left our poo^r 
mangled Countrymen to the care of the beaten Enemy, after th^ 
immortal Victory ct Talavera^^ it was still a cause for exultation ! - — ?t 
A Philosopher jnight find much to reason upon in this matter, tar 
king for his thesis the moral equity contained in the principle that gave 
to either party in the War the care of the victims , their murderous 
prowess created : — if such were the practice, — if men were once 
aware, that the greater the mischief they occasioned, the greater would 
be their future trouble ; and that, in pangling their fellow-creatures, 
they were but augmenting their own care and anxiety ;— if such 
shoi^ld be their only reward, it would go njgh to ameliorate the trou-r 
bles of mankind, and check the arm of slaughter, now ever ready to de- 
solate the world. 

' But the most material event, which has lately taken place, and which 
appears to involve in its consequence^ the fate of Spain, is the Defeat 
of General Blake and the Fall of Saguntum, — r This Fortress, so re- 
nowned in ancient History, as a place of great strength, and as haying 
been the source of much contention among the Heroes of antiquity, is 
situated in a manner to command the road to Valencia, whose safety- 
was considered perfectly ensured so long as this Fortress remained un? 
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iuVdued. —• The French had invested the place in due form, had ad« 
danced their battering train, and had effected a breiach in the walls « 
when Blake, who had collected ani army together, since his former 
fieieat, amounting to nearly five and twenty thousand men, <ie* 
termined tp attempt its relief: and, finding no time was to be lost, he 
isiade his appeai:ance on the heights and offered* the enemy battle, — 
The^French Genenal, Suchet, who saw it was impossible to continue 
the opent^ions of the «iege, with an army of equal numbers with hi« 
own in his 'rear, left a small force to keep the garrison in check, and, 
lifter disposing of some other troops in different positions, he advanced 
with the rest to engage the Spanish Army. — The battle was fuiidusly 
^laintained on both sfdes ; and Truth must declare, that though 
fortune was still adverse to the efforts of the Spanish Commander, he 
)iad not the usual compl^nt to prefer against his countrymen of deser'- 
^iotiorco'wardiee; they fought as became their situation, — ^as men and*^ 
patriots, — ^nor did they yield the palm of victory till all farther effort had 
become djecidedly vain and futile : -^ though beaten, they would not 
fly ; — though brol^en» they rallied and returned to the charge ; — they 
fought as men who came prepared to strike one noble blow for their 
^country, revenge her wrongs^or die in her defence. But, though their 
yalour was" conspicuous, the effort was unavailing; t- courage may do 
much, but con4uct gains the priz^ ; — strength is powerless opposed 
to science ; — ^^even enthusiasm itself cannot successfull}'^ contend against 
true discipline and improved habit. — ^ The Spaniards were defeated, 
^ith theloss of 6500 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, including 
230 Officers, two of whoE|i, (Caro, the brother of Romana, and Al- 
moya, are Field-Marshals, and 40 are Colonels or Lieutenant- Colo- 
nels,) 16 pieces of artillery, 8 caissons, 4200 muskets, and 4 stand of 
colours, with an immense quantity, of ammunition and baggage. — 
The resijltof the battle being signified to the Governor of SaguntVim, 
he considered farther resistance unavailing, and accordingly surrendered 
by capitulation. — The gUrrison, amounting to upwards of 2500 men, 
inarched through the breach with the honours. of war ; the Ofhcers 
were allowed to retain their arms, equipages, and horses ; and the 
soldiers their havresacks. — r The Spaniards retreated towards the City 
pf Valencia, their headrquarters, which has also no dqubt by this iijne 
fallen into the hands of the Enemy. — The French Account, which is . 
the only one,w6 have yet received of this tmnsaction, while every ge* 
nerous acknowledgement is paid to the bravery and perseverance of 
the Spaniards, appears to y/ear the face of inconsistency, in rf spect to 
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the statement of their own , loss^ . which is represented ai tow as 1^&' 
killed, ^and 396 wounded; a most insignificant number, compare<i 
w^th the other side, and somewhat contradictory to the assertion of the 
l>rav^ry shewn by their adversaries in the battle. — We cannot, how- 
ever, blame the policy which would veil its own disaster ; Jt is sixf&ci>* 
ent for us to know the result^ and contemplate the effect it is likely to 
produce* — r With Sa^untum is acquired the entire conquest of the pro- 
vince ; for the City of Valencia is not capable of making, resistance^ 
and thus will remiun po single place of consequence, in the whole 
Kingdom, excepting Cadiz, which is not in the hands of the French* 
— To e^cpect much farther resistance, therefore, is futile and ridicu^ 
lous: -^ In this last struggle, the flower of the Spanish Forces wa» 
brought forward and destroyed ; — the better part of the Fteople, the 
most rational, the most honourable, faithful, and courageous, aided 
by the united skill of their best Commanders, was collected in this last 
eflbrt ; — what more can be expected, — what farther hope remains ?— 
Spain must fall ! — While yet she had a chance for safety, she held it 
in contempt ; -^ a handful of Enemies mocked her power, though capa* 
ble of overwhelming them ; and now they rise, with feeble efibrt, to 
stop the evil, themselves have nourished and encouraged : — Had the 
patilotic spirit evinced at Suguntum been displayed at the Ebro, 
where 40,000 French loitered at their ease and set their whole nation at 
defiance, not only would Spain have been saved, but a profusion o^ 
Human slaughter had been prevented. — But jealousy, folly, and im- 
becility, governed the land, the issue of wluch is — national ruin and 
disgrace. 

The TS^ORTH OF Europe. — Frfem the moment that Seraadotte 
became Heir- Apparent to the Crown of Sweden, it was easy toforetei 
the eflect it would produce in the political relations of the surrounding 
States. Yet have those States been blind, or affected to be blind, to 
what was so glaringly self-evident, and have eagerly adopted the belief,, 
from the present conduct of the Crown- Prince, that he is not so devoted 
to the interests of his former Master as was generally imagined. — 
iyenniark was fearfully credulous, Prussia compulsively silent, and 
Russia dastardly supine. — It is politic in Bernadotte to *' bear his 
faculties meekly" at the present ;' — let him first have the power, and 
We shall soon have reasons-enough given out for an alteration of sys- 
tems :«— all for the best interests of Sweden, no doubt, but which will 
be found to chime iii so completely with the designs of the Ktng^of 
Italy as almost to appear of his own positive inyention»-«*Tlna icai^cady 
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heginning to be apparent : — Russia is engaged with the Turks, aud^ ♦ 
\t we aire to credit the prevailing rumour, is at cross-purposes with" 
if^ratice ; this is enough at present to occupy her attention and awakeu 
hef fears ; and it is precisely at this moment, that Sweden re-asserts 
her claiiii to the ceded Provinces of Finland, which France is said to 
have allgi^ified her intention of assisting her in obtaining: — if this be so, 
^Tien win Russia soon be made to understs^nd the full import of Berna- 
dtotte's ap'pointment to the Throne of Swecfen. T^dr can the Sweden 
ittiumiur at such a policy ; for, let it emanate from whom it mayjthe^ 
object and the issue will probably prove her own aggrandizement ; and 
tJiey will neitlier have reason nor inclination to complain of a Prince 
f^htft'fdHOws a policy, whether at the instance of bis own judgement or 
i&Et of anothef , which leads them on to conquest and renown, and 
rtfdeiems thdr almost sunken pame. V/hile France and Sweden, con- 
sent to unite, alt ilfitermediate States must look to consequences. — 
That fhis umV>n in sentiment and policy will take place there ''^n be 
little doubt, so sootli as the Crown shall devolve to the Creature of 
NapOleort.-^Gn'e common purpose will possess the minds of both, viz, 
^Ttwersai Conquest ! — and the course is plain before them. — With 
pofwer and abilities at command, what is there they cannot effect,— 
edpe<5iafiy against Russia, who is known to have such a little portion 
tli the one, axid is weakening the other daily ? — Judging, therefore, 
ftoni' prdbabiHties as well as example, some important changes and 
Operations rhay be speedily' looked for among the Powers of the 
' North, and few, if any, can be expected to benefit tte interests of 
England. . ^ 

' Am ERfC A.— ^Congress has by this time assembled, and the next ar- 
rivals wiH probably announce to us the fiat of Peace or War. We still 
maintain that it is not to' the interest of either Nation to become Ene- 
nCiiear: — W^(? cannot hope for conquest, nor she for profit, A Non-Im- 
pOitation-Act will distress n<$, but it must also in some degree incon- 
venience thet6s6lv6s. As far as the rescinding of our Orders in 
Ccmncil goes, our Ministers appear obstinate ; and, whije they con-^ 
tinue in force, we cannot wonder at the discontent of America. Coul^ 
zxi adjustriient be effected, it is the duty of each Government to bring, 
the dispiite to an end, for there has been enough of strife already, and 
Ae mischief occasioned to Society at large, by an unremitting coarse 
of wat i^mdng the nations, fir exceeds the guod which might arise from 
the effects even of a Jubilee Reign of Fifty Years' continued Peac/s* 
^ould, however^ the perversity of our Ministers, or the growing 
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intipsi^th^ of America, be the means of netting aside all commercial 
mterconrse, there is one evil which will be most materially felt by 
IBngland at. the present moment, namely^ the stoppage 6f-the supply 
bf grain to our Army in the Peninsula. At present, American flour is 
carried wholesale to Lisbon, and bought up with English Gold to feed 
not only our own Soldiers, but those, of Portugal. — Now if this 
resource be stopped, it follows, that corn must be had from this Coun- 
try ; which, considering the scarcity, or pretended scarcity, of that 
Article with us at present, will be indeed a most serious evil./— This 
brings us to our former position respecting the insufficiency of pur re- 
sources, when compared with those of France. — The French System is 
to make their Enemies provide for their subsistence, and their success 
in that respect can scarcely be questioned ; while we, ori the contrary, 
have not only to provide for ourselves, but even for those who should 
rather be our supporters, seeing that we risk so much in their defence. 
The more, therefore, that we reflect on the consequences of an exten- 
sion of hostilities, the more we are induced to hope an accommodation 
may take place, by a mutual secession from former imperious demands. 
We do not doubt the capacity of England to contend with the world 
combined, were that contention to be put on the issue of self-defence ; 
but a wasting war in foreign climes, with no probable object in view,, 
and no incentive to fight but the despicable impulse of national anti- 
pathy, is and must be a source of public ruin and disgrace. With 
America we can and ought to be at peace ; it is a duty we owe to jus- 
tice, to reason, and humanity, not to increase the difficulties and dis- 
tresses of nianlSnd farther than they are already. We have been suf- 
ferers enough from the. pride and folly of a supercilious Minister, who^ 
under the principle of lowering the pretences of our Enemy, contrived, 
to exalt that Enemy far above our reach, and rendered his power a 
constant mark for our wonder and apprehension. — Let us have consis-. 
tency, then, to guide us, . but no speculative pride or mischievous self- 
sufficiency. The Minister, who has the power of cemenjting or break- 
, ing the friendship of nations,, should reflect on the importance of hi* 
authority, and that the fate of millions rejsts probably on his decision, 
cay, the fate of his Country may be struck into the hazard. — If he 
think not thus, it is fitting that there be a time to bring him to ac- 
Count^ and make him state what cause there existed more potent than 
humanity or the safety of his Country, which made him risk the one 
and forget the other to gratify his own spleen or ignorant ambition. — 
The re^lt of the deliberations of the American Legislature will pro- 
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"bably arrive before the Meeting of Parliament ; and, be* that' result 
what it may, we trust'the particulars of the negociation will be de- 
^landed of the Mimstet, for the purpose of undergoing complete in* 
vestigation. s . 

Observations on Domestic Events. 

The Catholics. — Tl>6 Trial' of the Catholic Delegates commenced 
in the Conrt of King*s Bench, on the 2ist ult. — Dr. Sheridan was the 
first Victim selected. — We shall content ourselves here with noticing 
the principle upon which the Charge rested, as collected from the At- 
tomey'GencraVs Address to the Jury, but it will be our business, in 
a future Number of our Journal to detail the full proceedings, as being 
most deserving of Public Record, both for our guide and contem- 
plation* 

The Attorney-General began by " congratulating the Jury and the 
Country, that the long-expected day 9f justice had at last arrived, 
^nd felt sanguine that the result would be found to frustrate the 
designs of Treason, and give a check to the disguize of faction 
e.nd folly !" — That Treason should be foiled in her designs, whetlier ' 
against the power of the State, or the more important privileges of the 
People, is a principle we are readily disposed to admit; — but, for, a 
definition of the term, as relating to the former case, we consider the 
present Junto of Crown-Lawyers, to be the very worst possible autho- 
rity to which we ^ould refer. With Mem, every attempt to enlighten 
th^ public mind, to represent their wrongs, or to expose their oppressors, 
is nothing less than mischievous and seditious: — we may see the Go- 
vernment weakened and disjointed, and feel most bitterly the evils it 
entails, but to murmur or complain, to remonstrate or examine, is a 
measure which the Advocates of the System cannot endure. — • How- 
ever greatly oppressed, and even sinking under the burthen, we must, 
pevertheless, be passive, silent, and contented. -^ However we may 
know the inefficiency of those who aspire to control or protect us, it is 
not we that should interfere, but they that must determine; while the 
welfare of the country becomes a mere second consideration, being 
obliged to bend to the views qf private interest and personal am- 
bition. 

To the artful machinations of insolent and tyrannical Ministers, or 
their immediate Dependants, we are indebted for the many during 
encroachments which have from time to time b^n made upon the 
ILiberties of the People and, the principles of the Constitution ; an over- 
whelming ma^ of new-invented Laws are introduced into the Statute- 
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Pook, which become hereafter so many snares to envelope the privilege^ 
of the Great Charter of our Inheritance; ai>d are brought forward, 
when opportunit}' offers, to stifle the voice t>f complaint, or abridge the 
Fraedom of "the Subject : — ^when once admitted, to conform becomes 
an act of necessity ; and thus is it doubly incumbent on the part of the 
Representatives of the People to guard against any thing which bears 
the face of innovation on the privileges of the People.— In the case of 
the Irish Catholics, the Convention- Act was made a rule to try the 
legality of their Proceedings:; — ^the Attorney- General expressly said, 
**that the project of a Convention was detailed in Resolutions of a cer- 
tain aggregate Meeting, assembled in Dublin, in July last ;" — ^yet 
these Resolutions, he admitted, professed a proper' obedience to the 
Laws : — ^but, says the A^ttorney-General, ij; was only a profession 3 as 
they were sensible at that moment of being guilty of an unlawful Act. 
Now this Act^as the meeting to prepare their Petition^ and to arrange 
the management of such preparation. — The Attorney-General dare not 
denpunce the first as a crime, his instructions would not bear him put 
as to finding fault with the meeting to prepare Petition^ but only as 
to the future management of it, which the Learned Gentleman con- 
strued into a design to manage Catholic Affairs in generaLi^lt may 
afford matter of surprise to some plain-judging People, that any 
Meeting designed for a specific undisguised purpose (even bad it been 
that of appointing sundry persons to manage the Atfsurs of the Catholic 
Body, or any Body, whether civil or religious) should come under the 
denomination of a treasonable association / -^ The Catholics have' a 
strong adversary to contend against, in the^ shape of prejudice and 
power, is it unreasonable then that they should think it necejjsary to.unite 
theiT energies for the purpose of succeeding in their endeavours ; and, 
if not unreasonable, shall it be deemed criminal ? — If they had no 
other purpose in view than the attainment of the avowed principles ex- 
pressed in their Petition, there surely was not, could not be, any crime , 
attached to the fact of their meeting : — and, on tlie contrfiry, if the 
Attorney-General believed that a sinister motive had existed, it wad his 
business to prove it, «— He did not do *o, for the best of all possible 
reasons, beTcause he could not 1 and the Jury, convinced of the iro« 
potency of the Charge, (though not one among them was of the sapie 
religious persuasion with the accused,) unanimously pronounced a Ver- 
dict of Acquitt&l ! 

The satisfaction the Verdict created was,- we believe, universal* which 
displayed itself in enthusiastic acclamations throughout the whole m^tilP* 
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polls. — But, though the Bplrit of persecution was foUed> it was act to 
be subdued ; for^we find the Attorney-General' atandiug up in the faoo 
«f a recorded Verdict to obtain permission to amend his work, and bft» 
gin de novo; — fearful, no doubt, that his Employers would be greatly 
dissatisfied with the wretched hand he had made of the business. H« 
therefore, on the day after the delivery of the Verdict, moved the Court* 
•* to quash the Indictments against the rem£dnin^ Defendants, and fo|^ 
^* Liberty to send up New Bills of Indictment to the Grand Jury, on 
** the ground of Informality ;" — which Motion was immediately giatiti 
ed ; and the LearnedrGentleman at the same time, " moved for a Gondii 
«* tional Order for an Attachment against the Proprietor of The Dub'^ 
-** lin Evening Post^ for a Paragraph published in the said Paper on 
** Thursday, the 21st of November, (the first day of the Trial,) re- 
-** fleeting on the Lord Chief Justice ;'" which Motion was also rea^ilj 
granted. — This was the effect of the first moments of irritability ; butp 
after a little more reflection, we find the Attorney-General consenting 
finally to relinquish his purpose altogether, in the following Address to 
the Court, — whicji we copy from The JPublin Evening Post of Tues- 
day, Nov. 26 ; — * 

Abahdonment of the State-Prosecutions. 

court OF KING*8 BENCH, TUESDAY, VOX, ^6. 

Xhe Kingf at the Prosecution of F. fluddlesion^ against Thomas Kirr 
wan and Others, 
Attorney- G^neraL-^My Lords, with respect to the Question, in tlie 
Case of the Jwing against Kirwan and Others; I have to state to the 
Court; that^ although a Verdict of Acquittal has been found in the 
Case of Dr; Sheridan, yet that the Law of the Land has been uoani^ 
jpnously decided by the Court, that the Catholic Committee, or Con:- 
Ticntion, is au unla>vful Assembly. This, then, being the settled Laiir , 
oftheJL^d) I cannot suffer myself , for one m6tnent, to believe, that 
the projact of the Committee will not now be abandoned.^— I will not, 
therefore, press on the trials, during the remnant of this Temai and, in 
the expectation that it cannot be the object of the Catholics to violate 
tJie Law of the Jaf^nd^ it is my most anxious hope and wish, that it may 
Aever becope i>eciE»sary for jn» to call on anotlier trial. 
. , Mr, Kirvsan* ^^ My JL^ord^, / «»* ready to pltad^ and ready for 
^ial/// . ^ 

Mr. Johnsofi. w Mr.K.iTwan Vx^wsthefucts and Icnows the lawj an4 
^iU uot n^w sh]^]c iroia an immediate triaL 
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Court orclefed Copies of the Indictment against the Traversers, to be 
delivered to them, at the sitting of the Court to-morrow, — when they 
will be called on to plead. 

JVol^. ---^ On this great Question, Sir Arthur Pigott, and some of 
the first Lawj^ersm England f\nd this Country, with the People of Ire^ 
land, differ with His Majesty's Attorney-Generul and the Court of 
King's Bench, and are unanimously of opinion, that the Catholic Cqm* 
mittee, as it is at present constituted, is a legal Assemblif ! ! 

We congratulate the Public, that the Attorney-General has recant-* 
ed his error, respecting the loyalty of h>s Catholic Countrymen \ 

MOTION FOE ATTACHMENT. ^ 

Yesterday, the Attornet/'General moved. for a Conditional Order to 
shew cause why an Attachment should not issue against Philip W^ 
Harveifs Proprietor of The Freeman's Journal. -^ He said, that it was 
unnecessary for him to state any thing more,' thaj;^ that the same cause 
and thie same reason existed for granting the Rule, as induced the Court 
to gTant a similar Order against the Proprietor of The Jpublin Evening 
Post. — Rule granted. — {Dublin Evening Post, J 

The Law of Libel, that eneipy to Xr^th and Fr^e Discussion, which 
has long been a scourge and terror to every Public Writer, who laboured 
to disseminate the principles of Genuine Liberty, is now beginning to 
he better understood.-;- A British Jury has helped tq define it.— :Hf- 
therto its meaning has been confined within the narrow pale of a Court • 
of Law, to be merely understood by the Judge and the Accuser, in 
case» between the Crown and the Subject; the Jury, though deputed by 
the Law and the Constitution as the umpire between innocence and 
accusation, . has been too often degraded into a mere auditory, not to 
decide, but to receive dictation. — 'The meaning and intent of Mr. Fox's 
Act, in this respect, appears to have been woefully perverted, or the 
Act itself was most inefficient and altogether useless. -^It professed to 
give to the Jury the right and the pov^^r to judge of the Law aawell as 
the Fact 5 this power differed widely from that deputed to the Judge, 
who, in fact, is possessed of no power but that of seeing that the 
proceedings are conducted according to the forms of Law, which 
forms and practices it is his duty to explain for the' informatioii 
of the Jury 5 — he is ta explain how fer the accusation or the 
Defence is agreeable to the usage of the Law ; that is, he i^ 
to give hi& opinion upon the Law of the Case, if any intricacy exists^ 
in it. -^ He is not to^udgeefthe Libch he is not tq sa^^ *^ Gentlemen^ 
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this is a most scandalous^ heinous , and wicked Lihel,. and I te!l yim ' 
sor''-^\ie, is only to recapitulate and explain ;-r-that is the o/?mfo» 
which he is directed by Law to give, and not a positive Assertion that 
the matter is a Libel ; as, when he does so, he evidently prejudges 
the case; — for, as the Jury are ^y Law the only Judges, to tell them 
in direct terms, and that too backed with the high authority of. his $up-» 
posed super-eminent discernment, that the matter is a Libel, is little 
else than saying, * you are so many fools, or something worse, if you do 
not concur with my opinion.' 

The Judge that does this degrades himself to the rank of a Special 
Pleader, for, what can it be considered else than actually /3/eo«/w?g"/ar 
conviction ; — he dare not say, ' Gentlemen, you must convict ;' 
therefore, when he tells them they ought ifi do so, what is it but plead" ' 
ing for conviction ? — But there is another consideration within the pro- 
' virice of the Jur}-, besides even the inferences of Law, or the fact of pub- 
lication,which is, the moral guilt of the accused. — If the Jury be not satis- 
. fied of the moral guilt, the legal guilt ought not to lead than to convict. 
-— Jt is, beyond dispute, in reason, and therefore, injustice, that theinr 
tention constitutes the Grime. A criminal cause cannot be supported 
without an implication of the mental faculty ; the offence must be 
tfaced to the mind, as the first cause, or there can be no mora/ guilt.— 
Inference will not do, the fact must be manifest, or conviction cannot 
follow. It was this consideration, which actuated the minds of the 
Jury in the case of INIr. John Reeves, as stated by Mr. White in his 
late Defence; tHough, in our minds, the very circumstances adduc^ 
on Mr. M'*hite's Trial, were conclusive evidence of his entire inaocence, 
-without the citation of any former example to enforce it. — The Jury, 
on that occasion, did themselves immortal honour, and deserve theao* 
kpowledgements of all honest and upright men. '— The very nature of 
the prosecution, considering the situation of the Defendant, had some- 
thing in it more resembling a spirit of persecution than a love of jus- 
tice ; while, in regard to the object, namely, the prevention of the 
mischief likely to arise, by the dissemination of such principles as 
stated to be coftveyed in the article, this needless revival was rather 
calculated to promote than check. — Thus oppression and wrong gene- 
rally destroy their own designs;— a just and provident ordination, esta- 
blished for the protection and happiness of mankind. 

Changes IN Administhation. — The rumour has been very preva- 
lent, during the few last days, of an approaching Change in the 
Ministry.-*— As is common on such occasions, various Lists have been 
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kanded about, to none of which, in the present UtAge 6t the^ business, 
«iin any credence be given. — The cry is,-^-** Another Coalition /'*— The^ 
very sound is hatefal to any one who knows the worth and conse^ 
quence of such proceedings. By Coalitions have we been cajoled^ 
dheated, and betrayed : — our chief distresses, disaf)pointments, fod 
disgrace, have had their source in foreign or dottiestid Coalition.— 
For what purpose can Statesmen coalesce, whose opinions, principles, 
SEnd practice, have been decidedly hostile to eacfi other .^ — Is it that 
they uiHte for the common good ? — Alas, no !— or, if one were right 
and the other wrong, a mutual concession is but pitying court to each 
other's feehngs or interests, - a mere matter of accommodatioYi, from 
which, whatever they may hope to t^ain, it is a fact most evident 
and incontrovertible the Pvople can profit nothing -^In evil hour. Fox 
coalesced, and in that very act forfeited his claim to public con- 
fidence: — he repeated, but it was too late: r- h^ had lent his nam^ 
Bndhis talents to a system which he could not hope t6 reform or 
amend, and thereby sullied the one and the other without the 
smallest prospect of advantage to his Country. — A turn of fortune 
destroyed the unnatural compact, and again restored hira to the Peo- 
ple, on whose side he faithfully contended, for such k station was con- 
genial to his head and heart; when again the monster, Coaiiiion, cross- 
ed his path, and he felt once more into her snare. He lived to see the 
fdtilit) of his plans, the utter frustration of all his hopes, then feft us 
to bemoan his failure and our own ill-fortune. — 'No : let there be no 
Coalitions ; there can be none without a dereliction, of Principle : ,— The 
Prince has eyes and understanding, let him exert them. — He has his 
attachments, too, or hifr professions were delusive. — He can therefore 
distinguish between the men of principle and the men of pretext*^ — There 
can be no good effected by a change of parties without an alteration of 
system. — The Prince knows this, and knows the men that could effect 
it ; but if he invites them to a Coalition, there will neither result satis- 
^stction to himself, honour to them, nor redemption for the Gountry, 

Nov. 30. A. Z* 
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THE DECLINE ANP FALL 

OF THE 

ENGLISH SYSTEM OF FINANCE. 

Written in 1700, by. Thomas Pain i. 

(Continued from page 1 56. J 
One of the amusements that h^ 
kept up the farge of the Funding- 
System is, that the interest is re- 
gularly paid. But, as the inteirest 
is always paid in Bank-notes, and 
as Bank-notes can always be coin- 
ed for the purpose, this mode of 
payment proves nothing. The 
point of proof is, can the Bank 
give C"! ash for the Bank-notes on 
which the interest is paid? If it 
cannot, and it, is evident it can- 
pot, sonae millions of Bank-notes 
must go without payment, and 
those holders of Bank-notes who 
apply last will be worst off. When 
the present quantity of cash in the 
Bank be paid away, it is next to ims- 
possible to see how any new quantity 
is to arrive. None will arise from 
taxes, for the taxes will all he paid 
in Bank-notes; and, should the 
Government re^se Bank-notes in 
payment of taxes, the credit of 
Bank-notes will be gone at once. 
No cash will arrive from the busi- 
ness of discounting merchants' 
bills ; for every merchant will pay 
off those bills in Bank-notes, and 
not in cash. There is, therefore, 
no means left for the Bank to ob- 
tain a new supply of cash, after 
the present <iuantity be paid away. 
But, besides the impossibility of 
paying the interest of the Funded-r 

VOL, X. 



X)ebt in Cash, there are many 
thousand persolis in London and 
the Country, who are holders of 
Bank-notes that caipe into tbeif 
hands in the fairway of trade, and 
who are not stockholders in th§ 
Funds; and, as such persons have 
had no hand in increasing the der 
mand upon the Bank, as those 
have had, who, for their own pri^ 
vate interest, like Boyd and others, 
are contracting, ' or pretending ' to 
contract, for new Loans, they will 
conceive they have a just right th^t 
their Bank-notes should be paid 
first. ' Boyd has been very sly in 

. France, in changing his Paper 
into Cash. He will just be as sly 
in doings the sanje tning in Lon- 
don, (for he has learned to calcu^ 
late,) and then it is probable he 
will set off for America. 

A stoppage of payment at the 
Bank is not a new thing. Smith, 

■ inliis •' Wealth of Nations,'* book 
ii, chap. 2, says, that, in the year 
1690, Exchequer-Bills fell' forty, 
fifty, and sixty, per cent. Bank- 
notes twenty per cent, and the 
Bank stopped payment. That 
which happened in i6q6 may hap- 
pen again in 1796. The period 
in which it happened was the last 
year of the war of King William. 
It necessarily put a stop to the 
farther emission of Exchequer and 
Navy Bills, and to ' the raising of 
new Loans ; and the peace which 
took place next year was probably 

; Jiurried on by this circumstance, 
and saved the Bank from bank- 
ruptcy. Smith, in speaking of 
3 D 
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the circumstances bf the Bank, 
upon another occasion, says, (book 
ii. chap. 3,) — " This great com- 
pany has been reduced to the ne- 
cessity of paying in sixpences." — 
When a Bank adopts the expe- 
dient of paying in sixpences, it is a 
confession of insolvency. 

It is worthy of observation, that 
every case of a failure in finances, 
since the System of Paper began, 
has produced a revolution in Go- 
vernments, either total or partial. 
A failure in the finances of France 
produced the French Revolution. 
A failure in the finance of the ^s- 
81 gnats broke up the Revolutionary 
Government, and produced the 
present French Constitution. A 
failure^ in the old Congress of 
America, and the embarrassments 
it brought upon commerce, bro^ie 
up the System of the old Confe- 
deration, and produced the pre- 
sent Federal Constitution. If, 
' then, we admit of reasoning by 
comparison of causes and events, 
a failure in the English Finances 
will produce some change in the 
Government of that Country. 

As to Mr. Pitt's paying off the 
National-Debt by applying a mil- 
lion a year for that purpose, while 
he continues adding more than 
twenty millions a yeftir to it, it is^ 
like setting a man with a wooden 
leg to run after a hare, — the long- 
er he runs, the farther he is off. * 

When I said that the Funding- 
System had entered the last twen- 
ty years, I certainly did not mean 
that it would continue twenty 
years, and then expire as a lease 
would do. I meant to describe 
that age of decrepitude, in which 
death is every day to be expected, 
and life cannot continue long. — 
But the death of Credit, or that 
state that is called bankruptcy, is 
not always marked by those pro- 
^rebsive stages of visible decline, 
that, mark the decline of natural 
life^ In the progression of natural 
life, age cannot counterfeit youth. 



nor conceal the departiire of juve- 
nile ftilities. But it is otherwise 
with respect to the death of Cre- 
dit ; for, though all the approaches 
to bankruptcy may actually exist 
in circumstances, they admit of 
being concealed hy appearances, 
—Nothing is more common than 
to see the Bankrupt of to-day a 
man in credit but the day be- 
fore; yet, no sooner is the real 
state of his affairs known, than 
every body can see he had been 
insolvent long before. In Lon- 
don, the greatest Theatre of Bank- 
ruptcy in Europe, this part of the 
subject wifl be well and feelingly 
understood. 

Mr. Pitt cohtlnually talks of 
Credit and of the National Re- 
sources. These are two of the 
feigned appearances by which thd 
approaches to bankruptcy are con- 
cealed ; — that which he calls cre- 
dit may exist, as I have just shewn, 
in a state of iitsolvency, and is 
always what I have before described 
it to be, suspicion asleep. 

As to National Resources, Mr. 
Pitt, like all the English Finan- 
ciers that preceded him since the 
Funding-System began, has uni- 
formly mistaken the nature of a 
resource ;— that is, they have mis- 
taken it, consistently with the de- 
lusion of the Funding-System ;— 
but time is explaining the delu- 
sion. That which he calls, and 
which they called, a resource, is 
not a resource, but is the anticipa' 
/2on of a resource. They have an- 
ticipated what would have, been 
a resource in another generation, 
had not the use of it been antici- 
pated. The Fundingj-System is a 
system of anticipation. Those, 
who established it a hundred years 
ago, anticipated the resources of 
those who were to live a hundred 
years after ; for, the people of the 
present day have to pay the inte- 
rest of the debts contracted at 
that time, and of all debts con- 
tracted since. But it is the last 
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feather that breaks the hprse's 
hack. Had the system began a 
hundred years before, the amount 
of taxes at this time to pay the an- 
nual interest at four per cent, 
(could we suppose such a system 
of insanity could have continued) 
would be two hundred and twenty 
millions annually ; for the capital 
of the debt would be 5486 mil- 
lions, according to the ratio that 
ascertains the expense of the wars 
for the hundred years that are past. 
But, long before it could have 
reached this period, the value of 
Bank-notes, from the immense 
quantity of them, (for it is in Pa- 
per only that such a nominal reve- 
nue cbij^id be collected,) would 
have been as low or lower thai^ 
Continental Paper - M<5ney has 
been in America, or Assignats in 
France ; and, as to the idea^ of 
exchanging them for Gold and 
Silver, it is too absurd to be con- 
tradicted. 

Do we not see, that nature, in 
all her operations, disowns the vi- 
sionary basis upon which the Fund- 
ing-System is built ? She acts al- 
ways by renewed successions, and 
never by accumulating additions 
perpetually progressing. Animals 
and vegetables, men and trees, 
have existed evf^r since the world 
began ; but that existence has been 
carried on by successions of gene- 
rations, and not by continuing th^ 
same men and the same trees \i\ 
existence that existed at first ; and 
to make room for the new she re- 
moves the old. Every natural 
ideot can see this. It is the stock- 
jobbing ideot only that niistakes. 
He h?L8 conceived tnat art can do 
what nature cannot. He is teach- 
ing her a new system, — that there 
is no occasion for man to die, '^ 
that the scheme of creation can be 
carried on upon the plan of the 
Funding-System, — * that it can 
proceed by continual additions 
of new beings, like new Wns, 



and all live together in eternal 
youth. Go, count the graves, 
thou ideot, and learn the folly of 
thy arithmetic I 

But, besides these things, there 
is something visibly farcical in the 
whole operation of loaning. It is 
scarcely more than four years ago 
that such a ^ rot of bankruptcy/ 
spread itself over London, that the 
whole commercial fabric tottered ; 
—trade and credit were at a stand ; 
■^and such was the state of things, 
that, to prevent or suspend a ge- 
neral bankruptcy, the Government 
lent the Merchants six millions in 
Goremwiewf-Paper, and now the 
Merchants lend the Government 
twenty-two millions in their Pa- 
per! and two parties, Boyd and 
Morgan, men but little known, 
contend who shall be the lenders. 
. M'^hat a farce is this 1 — Jt reduces 
the operation of loaning to Ac- 
commodation-Paper, in which the 
competitors contend, not who shall 
lend, but who shall sign, because 
there is something to be got for 
signing. 

Every English stock-jobber and 
minister boasts of the credit of 
England. Its credit, say they, is 
greater than that of any country 
in Europe, There is a good rea* 
son for this ; for, there is not ano- 
ther country in Europe that could 
be made the dupe of such a delu* 
sion. The English Funding- 
System will remam.a monument 
of wonder, not so much on ac- 
count of the extent to which it has 
been carried, as of the folly of be- 
lieving in it. 

Those who had formerly predict- 
ed that the Funding- System would 
break up when the debt should 
^ amount to one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty millions, erred 
only in ^ot distinguishing between 
insolvency and act(^al bankruptcy ; 
for, the insolvency commenced as 
soon as the Government, became 
unabl^. to pay the interest in cash^,. 
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or to j^ve cash for the Bank-n6tes 
in which the interest was paid, 
whether that inability was known 
or not, or whetlier it was suspect- 
ed or not, — Insolvency always 
takes place before bankrupcy ; for, 
bankruptcy is nothing more than 
the publication of that iosolvepcy. 
In the affairs of an individual it 
often happens that insolvency ex- 
ists several years before bankrupt- 
cy, and that the insolvency is con- 
cealed and carried on till the indi- 
vidual is not able to pay one shil- 
ling in the pound. A Govern- 
ment can ward off bankruptcy 
longer than an individual ; but in- 
solvency will inevitably produce 
bankruptcy, whether in an indivi- 
dual or in a Government, If then 
the quantity of Bank-notes, paya- 
ble on demand, which the Bank 
has issued, are greater than the 
Bank can pay off, the Bank is in- 
solvent ; and when that insolvency 
be declared, it is bankruptcy.* 

* Among thedelusions that have been 
imposed upon the nation by Ministers, to 
give a false Colouring to its affairs, and by 
none more than by Mr. Pitt, is a motley 
amphibious charactered thing calked the 
Balance offradt. This B:>iance ot Trade, 
as St is called, is taken from the Custom- 
House books, in which entries are made 
of all cargoes exported, and also of all 
cargoes imported, in each year ; and when 
the value of the ax ports, according to the 
price set upon them by the exporter or by 
the Custom-Housc, is greater than the 
value of the imports, estimated in the 
same fnanner, they say, the Balance of 
Trade is so much in their favour. 

The Custom- House bobks ^rove regu- 
larly enough that so many cargoes have 
Veen exported, and so many imported \ 
but this is all that they prove, or were in- 
tended to prove. They have nothing to do 
with the balance of profit or loss ; and it 
is ignorance to appeal to them upon that 
account : for, the case is, that the greater 
the loss is in any one year, the higher will 
this thing called the Balance of Trade ap- 
pear to be according to the Custom-House 
books.~For example, nearby the whole 
of the Mediterranean convoy has been 
taken by the French this year; conse- 
quently, those cargoes will not appear as 
impbrts on the Custom-House books, and 
therefore the Bfdance of Trade, by which 



I come now to shew tUe several 
ways by which Bank-notes get into 
circulation. 1 shall afterwards of- 
fer an estimate on the total quanti- 
ty or amount of Bank-notes exist- 



ing* at this moment. 

The Bank acta in three capaci^^ 
ties. As a Bank of discount ; as a 
Bank of Deposit ; and as a Bank- 
er for the Government. 

First, as a Bank of Discount. 
— The Bank discounts Merchants* 
Bills of Exchange for two months. 
When a Merchant has a bill that 
will become due at the end of two 
months, and wants payment be** 
fore that time, the Bank advances 
that payment to him, deducting 
therefrom at the rate of fiye per 
Cent, per annum- The Bill of 
Exchange remains at the Bank as 
a pledge or pawn, and at the end 
of two months it must be redeem* 
ed. This transaction is done al ton 
gether in paper ; for the profits of 
the Bank, as a Bank of Discount, 
arise entirely from its making use 
of paper as money. The Bank 
gives Bank-notes to the Merchant 
in discounting the Bill of Ex- 
change, and the redeemer of the 
bill pays Bank-notes to the Bank 

they mean the profits. of it, will a{:>pear rs 
be so much the greater as the loss amount^ 
^ to ; and, on the other .hand, had the loss 
not happened, the profits would have ap- 
peared to have been so much the less. All 
the losses happening at sea to returning 
cargoes, by accidents, by the elements, or 
by capture, make the balance appear the 
higheron thesideof theex^Torts; and were 
they all lost at sea, it would appear to be 
all profit on the Custom- House books. — 
Also every cargo of exports that is lost, 
that occasions another to be ^ent, adds in 
hke manner to the side of the exports, and 
appears as profit. This year the Balance 
of Trade will appear high, because the 
losses have been great by capture and by 
storms. The ignorance of the British 
Pailiament, in listening to this hackneyed 
imposition of Ministers about the Bailee 
of Trade, is astonishing. It shews ,hcii7 
little they know of national afiairs;' and 
Mr. Grey may as well talk Greek to them, 
as make motions about the State of thella^ 
tton. They understand Fo!K*liunti|](g ao4 
the Game-laws. 
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in redeemin'T it. It very seldom 
happens that any real money passes 
between them. 

If the profits of a Bank be, for 
example, two hundred thousand 
pounds a year (a great sum to be 
made merely by exchanging one 
sort of paper for another, and 
which shews also that the IVJer- 
chants of that place are pressed for 
money for payments, instead of 
having money to* lend to Govern- 
ment,) it proves that the Bank 
discounts to the amount of four 
millions annually* or QQ6MQ61, 
every two months : and, as there 
never remain in the Ijank more 
than two months pledges, of the 
value of 666,666/. at any one time, 
the amount of Bank-notes in Cir- 
culation at any one time should 
not be more than to that amount. 
— This is sufficient to shew that 
the present immense quantity of 
Hank-notes, which are distributed 
through every city, town, village, 
and farm-house, in England, can- 
not be accounted for on the score 
of discounting. 

Secondly, as a Bank of Depo- 
sit, To deposit money at the Bank 
means to lodge it there for the 
sake of convenience, and to be 
drawn out at any moment the de- 
positor pleases, or to be paid away 
to his order. When' the business 
of discouuting is great, that of de- 
positing is necessarily small, IS 6 
man deposits and applies for dis- 
counts at the sau^e time ; for it 
would be hke paying interest for 
lending money, instead of for bor- 
rowing it. The deposits that are 
fiow made at the Bank are almost 
entirely in Bank-notes, and conse- 
quently they add nothing to the 
ability of the Bank to pay off the 
Bank-notes that may be presented 
for payment : and, besides this, 
the de{>o»it^ are no more tht pro- 
per^ c^f the Bank than the cash 
or Bank - notes in a merchant's 
counting-house are the propeity of 



his book-keeper. No great in* 
crease, therefore, of Bank-notes,, 
beyond what the discounting busi* 
ness admits, can be accounted ibr 
on the score of deposits. 

Thirdly. The Bank 'acts ar 
Banker for the Government. —^ 
This is the connection that threat* 
ens ruin to every public Bank. 
It is. through this connection that 
the credit of a bank is forced ikr 
beyond what it ought to be, and 
still farther beyond its ability to 
pay. It is through -this connec** 
tion that such an immense redun- 
dant quantity of Bank-notes have 
gotten into circulation ; and which, 
instead of being issued because 
there was property in the Bank, 
have been issued because there was 
none. . 

When the Treasury is empty, 
which happens - in almost every 
year of every war, its coffers at the 
Bank are empty also. It is in this 
condition of emptiness that the 
Minister has recourse to emissions 
of what are called Exchequer and 
Nav}^ Bills, which coatinrually ge- 
nerates a new Increase of Bank- . 
notes, and which are sported upon 
the public without there being 
property in tlie Bank to pay theni^ 
— These Exchequer and Navy 
Bills (being, as i have said, emit- 
ted because the Treasury and its 
coffers at the Bank are empty, 
and cannot pay the demands tiiat 
come in) are no other tljan an 
acknowledgement that the beaa*er 
is entitled to receive so much mor 
ney. They may be compa;^ to 
the settlement of an account, in / 
which the debtor acknowledges the 
balance he owes, and for which 
he gives a note of hand ; or to q. 
note 6f hand given to raise money 
upon it. 

Sometimes the Bank discounts 
thc^e bills as it would discount 
merchants' biljs of exchange ; 
sometimes it p\ir«hases them of 
tl^ holdera at the current pricey 
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upon its own credit or its otvn pro- 
perty, for it has none, that the Bank 
sports. If however it be the duty 
of the Hank to expose the public 
to this hazard, it is at least equal- 
ly the duty of the individuals of 
that public to get their money and 
take care of themselves ; and leave 
it to Placemen, Pensioners, Go- 
vernment r i.'ontractors, Reei'es's 
Association, and the Members of 
both H<^uses of Parliament, who 
have voted away the money at the 
nod of the Minister, to continue 
the credit if they can, and for 
which their estates individually 
and collectively ought to ^.nswer* 
as far as they will go. 

There has always existed, and 
still exists, A mysterious s.uspi-* 
ou9 connection, between the Mi- 
nister and the Directors of , the 
Bank, and which explains itself 
no otherways than by a continual 
i ncrease of Bank*notes^ W ithout^ 
therefore, entering into sny farther 
details of the vanous contrivances 
by which Bank-^noies are issued, 
and thrown upon the public, I 
proceed, as I before mentioned, 
to offer an estimate on the total 
quantity of Bank-notes in circular 
tion. 

However disposed Governments 
paay be to wring money by taxes 
from the people, thereis a liinit to 
the practice established in the na-i 
ture of things. That limit ;s the 
proportion between the quantity 
of money in the na,tionj^ be that 
quantity wh^t it may, and the 
gre&test Quantity of taxes tbat can 
be raised upon it. People ha^e 
other uses for money besides pay-* 
ing tax^es ; and it is only a propor-^ 
tional [>art of that money they can 
spare for taxes, as it is only a pro». 
portional part they can spare for 
house-rreut, for clothing, or for 
any -other particular nse. These 
proportions find out and establish 
themselves ; and that with such 
exa.ctness, tha,t if any one part ^V* 
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and sometimes it agrees with the 
Minister to pay/ an interest upon* 
them to the holders, and keep 
them in circulation. In every one 
of those cases an additional quan* 
tity of Bank-notes gets into circu- 
lation^ and are sported, as I have 
said, upon the public, without 
there being property in the Bank, 
as Banker for the Government, to 
lay them: and besides this, the 
lank has now no money of its 
own s for the money tBat was orit 
ginally. subscribed to begin the 
credit of the Bank with, at its first 
establishment, has been lent to 
Government^ suid waited long 
ago. 

'^ The Bank (says Smith, Book 
f^ ii,) acts not only as an ordi- 
** nary Bank, but as a great en- 
** gine of State; it receives and 
♦* pays the greater part of the, an^ 
♦* unities which are due to the 
** creditors of the pttWic.'* [It is 
worth observing, that /the ;?7f^/ic, 
or the nation J is alwajfs put for the 
Government in speaking of debts.] 
" It circulates (^says Smith) Ex- 
♦* chequer-Bills, and it advances 
•* to Government the annual a-. 
** mount of the land and malt 
** taxes, which are frequently not 
^* paid till several years afterr 
^* wi^ds." . [This^ advancement 
is also done in Bank«-notes, for 
whicH .there is not property in the 
Bank,] *^ In those different op^- 
•* ,ra,tion8.(say8.SnXith,) its dutyi to 
♦* itifi .public may sometimes have 
f ' obliged it, without any fault of 
** its jiiirectors, to overstock the 
* * circulation with Paper" Money <,^ ' 
-—Bank-notes. How its duty to 
the public can induce it to over^ 
^tock thai public with Promissory 
Bank-notes which it cannot ,pay, 
and thereby expose the individuals 
of that public to ruin, is too para- 
doxical to be explained ; for it is 
on the credit which individuals 
give to the B^nfCf by receiving 
fnd circulating its notes'^ ond not- 
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ceeds its proportion, all the other 
parts feel it. 

Before the invention of Papef*- 
monfey (Bank-notes), there was no , 
other money in the nation than 
gold and silvery and the greatest 
quantity of money that ever was 
raised in taxes, during that period, 
never exceeded a fourth part of the 
quantity of money in the nation. 
It was high taxing when it came 
to this point. The. taxes in the 
tltne of William the Third never 
reached to four millions ^before the 
invention of Paper, and the quan- 
tity of money in the nation at that 
time was estimated to be about 
sixteen, millions. The. same pro- 
portions established themselves in 
France* There was np l^aper-mo' 
laey in France Defore the present 
Revolution, and the taxes were 
collected in gold and silver money. 
-The highest quantity of taxes ne- 
ver exceeded twenty-two millions 
sterling ; and the quantity of gold 
a lid silver nvoney in £he nation at 
the sam« time, as stated by Mr. 
Neckar, from returns of coinage 
at the Mints, in his Treatise on 
the Administration of the Fi- 
nances, was about ninety millions 
sterling. To go beyond this limit 
of a fourth part, in England, they 
were obliged to introduce Paper- 
money; and the attempts to go 
beyond it in France, where paper 
could not be introduced, broke up 
the Government. This propor- 
tion, therefore, of a fourth part, is 
th^ limit which the nature of the 
thing establishes for itself^ be the 
quantity of money in a niitioa 
inore or less. . 

The amount of taxes in Eng- 
land at this time is full twenty 
millions ; and therefore the quan- 
tity of gold and silver, and of 
Bank-notes, taken together, a- 
mouiits to eighty fnillions. The 
quantity of gold and silver, as 
stated by Lord Hawkesbury^s Se- 
cretary (George Chalmers), as I 



have before shewn, is twenty mil- 
lions, and therefore the total a- 
moii^it of Bank-notes in circula- 
tion, all made payable on demand, 
is sixty millions. This enormous 
sum will astonish the most stupid 
Stock jobber, and over- power the 
credulity of the most thoughtless 
Englishman ; but were i^ only a 
third part of that sum, the Bank 
cannot pay half- a-crown in the 
pound. 

There is something curioos in 
tlie movements of this modern 
complicated machine, the Fund- 
ing-System ; und it is only now 
that it is beginning to unfold the 
full extent of its movements, in 
tho first part of its movements it 
gives great powers into ihe» handi. 
of Government, and in the last 
part it takes them completely, 
away. 

The Funding - System set out 
with raising Revenues under the. 
name of Loans ; by means of which. 
Government became both prodigal 
and powerful. The Loaners as- 
i|umed the name of Creditors ; and, 
though it was soon discovered that 
loaning was Government-jobbing, 
those pretended Loaners, or the - 
persons who purchased into^the 
Funds afterwards, conceived them- 
selves not only to be creditors, but 
to be the only creditors. 

But such has been the opera- 
tion of this complicated machine, 
the Funding-System, that it has 
produced, unperceived, a second 
generation of Creditors, more nu- 
merous and far more formidable, 
and withal more real than the lirst 
generation ; for every holder of a 
Bank-note is a Creditor, and a real 
Creditor, and the debt due to him 
is made payable on demand. The 
debt, therefore, which the Govern- 
ment owes to individuals is com- , 
posed of two parts ; the one about 
four hundred millions bearing, in- 
terest, the other about sixty milj- 
lions payable on demaud. The 
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ofte is called the Funded Debt, 
the other is the Debt due in Bank- 
notes. 

This second Debt (that con- 
tain^ in the Bank Notes) has, in 
a great measure, been incurred to 
pay the interest of the first Debt ; 
s6that in fact little or no real inte- 
rest has been paid by Governmerfl'. 
The whole has be\^n delusion and 
fraud. — Government at Hrst con- 
tracted a Debt in the form of 
Loans with one class of People, 
and then run clandestinely into 
Debt with another<:lass, by means 
of Bank-Notes, to pay the inte- 
rest. -- Government acted of itself 
in contracting the first debt, and 
made' a machine of the Bank to 
contract the second. 

It is this second Debt that 
• changes the seat of powet and the 
order of things ; for it puts it m 
the power of even a small part of 
the holders of Bank-Notes (had 
they no other motive than disgust 
at Pitt and Grenville's Sedition- 
Bills) to control any measure of 
Government they found to be inju- 
rious to their interest; and that 
not by popular Meetings, or po- 
pular Societies, but by the simple 
ani easy operation of withholding 
their credit from that Govern- 
ment ; that is, by individually de- 
manding payment at the Bank for 
every Bank-Note that comes mto 
their hands. Whjr should Pitt 
and Grenville expect that the very 
Men whom they insult and injure 
should at the same time continue 
to support the measures of Pitt 
and Grenville, by giving credit to 
their Promissory Notes of pay- 
ment ? ~ No new emission of Bank- 
Notes coiiid go on while payment 
was demanding. on the old, and 
the Cash in the Bank wasting 
daily away ; nor any new advances 
be made to Govp-nment, or to the 
Emperor to carry on the War; 
not any new emission be made ef 
fiiccheqner- Bills, 

" The Bank^^ says Smith, (book 



ii« ch. %) " is a great engine of 
StateJ*^ And in the same para- 
graph he says, " The stability of 
the Bank is equal to that of the 
British Government;^" which is the 
same as to say that the stability of 
the Ciovernment is equal to that of 
the Bank, and no more. If, then, 
the Bank cannot pay, ihe^Arch-* 
Treasurer of the Holt/ Roman 
Empire (f?. R. I. A.*) is a Bank- 
rupt. — When Folly invented Ti- 
tles, she did not attend to their ' 
application; for, ever since the 
Government of England has been 
ill the hands of Arch-Treasurers^ 
it Ifds been running into bank- 
ruptcy ; and as to the Arch-Trea- 
surer apparent^ he has been a 
Bankhipt long a^o. — What a mi- 
serable prospect nas England be- 
fore its eyes ! 

Before the War of 1755, there 
were no Bank-Notes lower than 
Twenty Pounds. During that 
War, Bank - Notes of Fifteen 
Pounds and of Ten Pounds were 
coined ; and now, since tbe com- 
mencement of the present War, 
they are coined as' low as Five 
Pounds. — These Five* Pound 
Notes will circulate chiefly among 
little Shop - Keepers, Butchers, 
Bakers, Market-People, Renters 
of small Houses, Lodgers, &c.— 
All the high Departments of Com- 
merce, and the affluent stations 
of life were already overstocked^ 
as Smith expresses it, with the 
Bank-Notes. No plfice remained 
open wherein to crowd an addi- 
tional quantity of Bank-Notes^ 
but among the class of People I 
have just mentioned; and the 
means of doing this could be best 
effected by coining Five Pound 
Notes. — This conduct has the ap- 
pearance of that of an unprinci- 
pled Insolvent, who, when on the 
verge. of b^inkruptcy to the amount 
of many thousands, will borrow as 
low as Five Pounds of the servantg 

* Vart of the inscriptiou on aa EogUsh 
Guinea. 
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in his house, and hreak the nefxt 
day* 

but, whatever momeutaTy relief 
or aid the Minister and his Bank 
might expect from this low contri- 
vance of Five Pound Notes, it will 
increase the inability of the Bank 
to pay the higher notes, and hasten 
the destruction of all ; for, even 
the small Taxes that used to be 
paid in Money will now be paid in 
these notes, and the Bank will 
soon find itself with scarcely any 
other Money than what the Hair- 
Powder Gi\mea Tax brings in. 

The Bank-notes* make the most 
serious part of the business' of Fi- 
nance ; what is called the National 
Funded Debt is but a trifle when 
put in comparison with it ; yet the 
pase of the Bank-notes has never 
been touched upon. — But it cer- 
tainly ouffht to be known upon 
what authority, whether that of 
the Minister or of the Directors, 
and upon what foundation, such 
immense quantities are issued. —I 
have stated the amount of them at 
Sixty Millions sterling; I have pro- 
duced data for that estimation; 
and, besides this, the apparent 
quantity of them, far beyond that 
of Gold and Silver in the Nation, 
corroborates therewith. — But were 
there but a third part of Sixty 
Millions, the Bank cannot pay 
Half-a-Crown in the Found ; for 
no new supply of Money, as before 
said, can arrive at the Bank, as all 
the Taxes will be paid in Paper. 

When the Funding- System be- 

Em, it was not doubted that the 
oans that had been borrowed 
would be repaid. — Government 
not only propagated that belief, 
but it began paying them off. In 
time, this profession came to be 
abandoned ; and it is not difficult 
to see that Bank-notes will march 
the same way, for the amount df 
them is only another debt under 
another name ; and the probability 
is, that Mr« Pitt will at last pro- 

VOL. X. 



pose funding them. In that case. 
Bank-notes will not be so valuable 
as French Assignats. The Assig- 
nats have a solid property in reserve 
in the national domains ; — Bank- 
notes have none ; and, besides this, 
the English revenue must then 
sink down to what the amount of 
it was before the Funding-System 
began, — between three and four 
millions, one of which the Arch- 
Treasurer would require for him- 
self, and the Arch-Treasurer ap* 
parent would require three quar- 
ters of a' million more to pay . his 
debts. " In France j" says Sterne, 
" they order these4hings better.'* 

. I have now exposed the English 
System of Finance to the eyes of 
all nations; for this work will be 
published in all languages. In 
doing this, I have done an act of 
justice to those numerous citizens 
of neutral nations who have been 
* imposed upon by that fraudulent 
system, and who have property at 
Intake upon the event. 

^ As an Individual Citizen of Ame- 
rica, and as far as an individual 
can go, I have revenged (if I 'may 
use the expression without any im- 
moral meaning) the piratical de- 
predations on the American Com- 
merce by the English Government. 
I have retaliated for France on the 
subject of Finance; and I con- 
clude with retorting on Mr. Pitt 
the expression he used against 
France, and say, that the English 
System of Finance " is on the 
verge f nay 9 even in the gufph of 
bankruptcy.** thomaspaink. 

. Parity Aprils^ 1700. 

THE COJ^PLAINT OF PKACE. 



(Translated from Erasmus.) 

PEACE SPEAKS IN HER OWX 

PEfiSON. 

fOonttnttedfrom page 15oJ 

But if yOu are all of the sanie 

house ; — if you all acknowledge 

2fi 
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the same head and master of the 
family ; — if you all militate under 
the same captain ; — if you all re- 
ceive the same largesses, and are 
maintained by the same pay ; — if 
you are all in pursuit of the same 
great prize, why these tumults and 
disorders in your march } You 
see among those unnatural and 
cruel comrades, who advance in 
troops to perform the work of Au- 
man butcherly for hire^ perfect 
concord maintamed, because they 
are led on under the same stan- 
dards ; and shall not so many pa- 
cific circumstances unite the hearts 
of those whose bloodless warfare is 
to promote piety and peace ? Do 
so many Sacraments avail nothhig^ 
in producing unanimity? Bap- 
tism is common to you all ; — by 
means of this you are born again to 
Christ ; — you are cut off from the 
world, and become ingrafted mem« 
bers of the body of Christ. Now 
what can conduce so much to 
unity and identity, as to be made 
members of one and the same 
body? From this incorporation 
with Christ, the petty distinctions 
tki bond and free, Greek and bar- 
barian, male and female, cease ta 
separate mankind ; and all are one 
in Christ, who brings them all, 
whatever their local or physical 
diversities may be, to unity and 
identity of heart and disposition. 
4inong the Scythians, they have a 
ceremony of dnnking a drop of 
each other's blood out of a cup, as^ 
ft cement of friendship; after 
"which, those who have partaken of 
it will hesitate .at no hardship in 
the service of each ^ other, and 
will meet Death itself with ala- 
crity, in mutual defence. Shall 
Heathens, then, deem that concord 
inviolable, which a participation of 
a draught at the same table has 
sanctioned; — and shall not Chris- 
tians be kept in love and charity 
by that heavenly bread, and that 
lystic cup, which Christ himselTf 



ordained, in which they every day 
communicate, co.nstantly repeating, 
with the most solemn rites, the 
holy Feast of Love? If Christ 
meant nothing by this institution, 
why is it kept up among Christians 
to this day, with so many ceremo- 
nies J if he meant this most 
serious and important benefit to 
ifiankind, then why is it slightly 
regarded by yoU, as if it w^re a 
farce, or a mere scenic exhibition ? 
Does any man presume to go to 
that table, the symbol of love,— 
does any one presume to approach 
the Feast of Pjeace, who, at the 
same moment, meditates War 
against Christians, and is prepariog 
to destroy those whom Christ died 
to save, — to spill the blood of those 
for whom Christ shed his own ! 

Hearts unfeeling a» the ftint! 
In many particulars you are united 
by nature and necessity ; — yet ia 
life and action, where you may 
freely choose your conduct, you 
are rent asunder by unaccountablt 
dissension and strife !— rBy the law 
of Nature, you are all born into the 
world of a Woman ; — hy the law 
of Necessity, y^u all wax old and 
feeble, and Uien sink into the 
grave. You are all sprung from 
the first parent;— you have all the 
same Divine Author of your reli- 
gion; — you are all redeemed by 
the same blood, initiated in the 
same holy rites,, nourished in your 
spiritual growth by the same Sa« 
craments ; <— * an<^ whatever flows 
from all these combined, flows 
from the same fountain, andflow» 
equ^ly to all. You have 'all the 
same church, and all look for the 
same reward.. That heavenly Je- 
rusalem, for which every true 
Christian pants, derives its name 
from the beatific vision of Peace, 
of which the church, in the mean 
time, is a typical representation^ 
And how happens it that the 
church itself differs so widely frois 
its holy examples ? Has N«titft 
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availed nothing in her various in- 
structions and lessons of love ? — * 
Has Christ availed nothing, with 
all his mysteries, all his symbols of 
J^eate ? 

Adversity, or evil, if not good, 
will cause bad men to cling toge- 
ther; but neither good nor evil 
will effect a perfect coalition among 
Christians. Let us turn our at- 
tention to the adverse side, the 
evils of life, and see if they pro- 
duce any effect in urging Chris- 
tians to unite £or mutual comfort 
^nd protection. 

What is more brittle than the 
life of man \ Supposing it un- 
broken by casualties, how short its 
natural dumtion ! How liable to 
disease,— bow exposed to momen- 
tary accidents ! — Yet, though the 
natural and inevitable evils are 
more and greater than can be 
borne with patience, Ma^, fool as 
he is, brings the greatest and 
worst calamities upon his own head. 
'Though condemned to feel the ef- 
fects of his foUy, yet ^o blind is 
Jie that he cannot see it. Head- 
IfHig he goes with an impetuoi^ity 
ISO precipitate as to burst and tear 
asunder every tie of Nature, every 
bond of Christ. To arms he rush^ 
at all times and in all places : — no 
bounds to hi9 fury, no 'end to his 
destructive vengeance. Together 
they engage, nation ,with nation, 
city with city. King with King ; 
and, to gratify the folly or greedy 
ambition of two poor puriy mortals, 
who shortly shall die by Nature, 
like insects of a summer^sday, all 
human affairs are disarranged and 
whirled into confusion. 1 will pass 
over the sad tragedy of war, acted 
on the bloody ^tage of the world 
long past^ Let us only take a re- 
trospect of the last ten years.-^In 
what part of the world, during that 
9hort space, have there not been 
bloody battles, both by sea and 
land ? — What countiy in which the 
C^rth has not beep fertilized with the 



blood of Christians shed by Chris- 
tians ? — What river or sea that has 
not been discoloured with the 
purple tide of human gore ? — Yes, 
I am ashamed to declare, that 
Christians fight more savagely than 
Jews, than Heathens, than Beasts 
of the Forest ? — The warlike spi- ^ 
rit which the Jews displayed to* 
wards aliens. Christians are bound 
to display against their vices ; but, 
on the contrary, they choose to 
be at peace with their vices, and 
at war with their fellow-creatures. 
— And yet, as an apology for 
"Ihe Jews, it must be said, that 
they were led to war; in a parti- 
cular case, by Divine Command, 
for the purposes of Divine Provi- 
dence, while the Christians (re- 
move but the poor flimsy veil of 
false pretexts, and judge accord- 
ing to teal truth) you will find 
hurried into the crooked path of 
ambition by anger, the very worst 
counsellor, and allured to shed 
blood by an insatiable avarice of 
gold. The Jews waged war with 
foreign natiops, while the Chris- 
tians are with the Turks at peace, 
and with one another at war ! 

As to the Heathen Despots, it i« 
true, the thirst of glory goaded 
them to battle ; but yet even they 
conquered fierce and barbarous 
nations, to civilize them; inso- 
much, that it was often an advan- 
tage to be conquered, the con- 
querors endeavouring to render 
every service in their power to the 
people whom they hatd subdued. 
They took pains to render their 
victories as little bloody as possi- 
ble, that the conqueror might be 
rewarded with a more honourable 
renown, and that the clemency of 
the victor might afford consolation 
to the vanquished- But I blush 
to record, upon how infamously 
frivolous causes the world has 
been roused to arms by Christian 
Kings. One of them has found, 
or forgedi an absolute musty 
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parchment, on which he makes a 
claim to a neighbouring territory. 
As if it signified a straw to man- 
kind, thus called u[>on to shed 
blood, who is the person, or what 
the family of the ruling Prince, 
whatever, he be, provided he go- 
verns in such, a manner as to con- 
sult and promote the public felicity. 
Another alleges that some punc*- 
tilio, in a treaty of a hundred ar- 
ticles, has been infringed or ne- 
flected. A third owes a neigh- 
ouring King a secret grudge, on 
a private account, because Tie has 
married some Princess whom he 
intended to be his consort, or ut- 
tered some sarcasm that reflects 
upon, his Royal person and cha- 
racter. 

And, what is the basest and 
most flagitious conduct of all, 
there are Crowned Heads, who, 
with the mean xunniug that ever 
characterizes the Despot, - contrive 
(because they find their own power 
weakened by the people's union, 
an8^ strengthened by their divi- 
sions) to excite War, without any 
substantial reason for a rupture ; 
merely to break the national union 
at home, and pillage the oppressed 
people with impunity. There are 
infernal Agents enough, who fat- 
ten on the plunder of the people, 
and have little to do in State-af- 
fairs during the time of Peace, who 
easily manage* to bring about the 
wished-for rupture, and embroil 
an unoffending peopl^ in a War 
with an unoffending neighbour. — 
Nothing but a Fury of Hell could 
' instil such venom into the bosom 
of a Christian. Cruelty of des- 
potism like this, in the hearts of 
Kings pretending to Christianity, 
was aever equalled by Dionysius, 
Mezentius, Phalaris, the most in- 
famous Tyrants of antiquity ! De- 
* graded wretches I Brutes, not 
men ! Great only by^ the abuse 
of greatness! Foolsin every thing 
but the art of doing luischief ! 



unanimous in nothing but in 
defrauding and oppressing the 
public ! Yet, wretches, brutes, 
and fools, a^ they are, they are 
called Christians, and have the 
impudence to go with a face of 
piety to Church, *and dare even to 
kneel at the Altar. Pests of man-, 
kind, worthy to be transported 
out of civil society, and carried, 
with convicts, to the remotest 
Islands, in exile for life. 

If it be true, that Christians are 
members of one body, how hap^ 
pens it that every Cnristian does 
not sympathize and rejoice in 
every other Christian's welfare^ 
Now, however, it seems to be 
cause enough to commence^ a. just 
and necessary War, that a neigh- 
bouring land is in A more prosper- 
ous, Nourishing, or free condi- 
tion, than your own. For, if you 
can but prevail upon yourselves to 
speak the real truth, what, I ask, 
has' excited, and what continues 
at this very day to excite, so many 
combined Powers against the king? 
dom of France, unless it be, that 
it is the finest and most flourish- 
ing country in Europe ? — No^- 
where is there a more extensive 
territory ; — nowhere a more au- 
gust public Council ; — nowhere 
greater unanimity ; — and, on all 
these accounts united, nowhere 
greater power. ♦**♦*•*•(• 

God made Man unarmed. But 
anger and revenge have enlarged 
the work of^God, and furnished 
his hands with, weapons invented 
in hell. Christians attack Chris- 
tians with engines of destruction, 
fabricated by the Devil. — A Can' 
nqn / — a. Mortar ! — no human 
being could have devised them 
originally ; they must have been 
suggested by the Evil-one. I*fa- 
ture, indeed, has armed lions with 

t A few lines arc here omitted, becanse, 
though descriptive of France in the days of 
Erasmus, they now bear but little resea^ 
blan^e to it* ^^ 
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teeth and claws, and bulls . with 
horns ; but whoever saw them go 
in bodies to use their arms for mu- 
tual destruction ? — What Man 
-«yer saw so small a number as even 
ten lions congregated to fight ten 
bulls, and drawn up in battle ar-* 
ray ? But, how often have twen- 
ty- thousand , Christians met an 
jequal number on' the same plain, 
all prepared to shoot each other 
through the heart, or to plunge the 
sword or bayonet through each 
other's bowels. Sq little account 
do they make of hurting their 
brethren, that they have not the 
smallest scruple to spill every drop 
of blood in, their bodies. Beasts 
of the forest I your contests are at 
least excusable, and sometimes 
Amiable ; ye fight only when driven 
to madness by hunger, or to de- 
fend your young ones ; but as. for 
those who call themselves your 
Liords, (Men and Christians,) the 
faintest shadow of an affront is suf- 
ficient to involve them in all the 
tiorrors of premeditated var. 

If the lower orders of the people 
were to act in this manner, some 
apology might be found in their 
^supposed ignorance: ifvery young 
men were to act in this manner, 
the inexperience of youth might 
be pleaded in Extenuation ; if the 
poor Laity only were concerned, 
the frailty of the agents might 
lessen the atrocity of the action : 
but the very reverse of this is the 
Itruth. The seeds of War are 
chiefly sown by those very people, 
•whose wisdom and moderation, 
characteristic of their rank and 
fitation, ought to compose and as- 
suage thfB impetuous passions of 
the People. The People, the ig- 
noble Vulgar, despised as they are, 
are the very persons who originally 
raise great and fair cities to their 
proud eminence ; who conduct the 
commercial business of them en- 
tirely ; and, by their excellent 
fnanagemeiit^ fill them with opu* 



lence. Into these cities, after they 
are raised and enriched by Ple- 
beians, creep the satraps 9.nd €;ran^ 
dees, like so many di'ones into a 
hive.; pilfer what was earned by- 
others industry ; and thus, what 
was accumulated by the labour of 
the many, is dissipated by the pro- 
fligacy of the yew?; what was built 
by Plebeians on upright founda- 
tions, is levelled to the ground by 
cruelty-and Royal Patrician injus- 
tice. 

If the military transactions of 
old time are not worth remem- 
brance, let him who can bear the 
loathsome employ only call to 
mind the Wars of the last twelve 
years; let him attentively consider 
the causes of them all, and he will 
find th^m all to have been under- 
taken for the sake of Kings ; all 
of them carried on with infinite de- 
triment to the People ; while, in 
most instances, the People had 
not the smallest concern either in 
their origin or their issue. 

Then, as to young, men being 
chiefly concerned in this mischief 
of exciting War ; so far from it, 
that you hide your grey hairs with 
a helmet ; Canitiem galea prejni'i- 
tis; and you deem it an honour to 
the hoary head of a Christian, to 
encourage or even take an active 
part in War, though the Heathen 
poet, Ovid, says, ** Turpe senex 
" miles ;'* — that an old men^ a 
warrior, is a loathsome object !— 
Ovid's countrj^men would have 
considered a fighting-man, or one 
that set others on to light, ^tseven^ 
ty' years old, a blood-thirsty do- 
iard with one foot in his grave, a 
monster of wickedness and folly. 

As to the Laity only being con- 
cerned, it is so far from true, that 
Priests, whom God, under the 
severe and sanguinary dispensation 
of Moses, forbad to be polluted 
with blood, do not blush ; that 
Christian Divines and Preachers, 
the guides of our lives, do not 
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blush ; that professors .of the 
purest divinity do not blush ; that 
neither Bishojw, Cardinals, nor 
Christ's own Vicars, blush, to be- 
come the instigfUorSt the very fire" 
brands of War ! against which, 
Christ, from whom they all pretend 
to derive the only authority they 
can have, expressed his utter de- 
testation. What possible consist- 
ency can there be between a mitre 
and a helmet ^ a pastoral staff and a 
sabre ?— between the volume of the 
Gospel, and a shield and buckler ? 

— JHow can it be consistent to sa- 
lute the people with the words, 
•' Peace be with you," and, at the 
same time, to be exciting the 
whole world to bloody War ? with 
the lips to s[)eak Peace, and with 
the hand9 and every power of ac- 
tion, to be urging on haeoc ? — 
Dare you descnbe Christ as a Re- 
conciler, a Prince of ' Peace f and 
yet palHate or commend War, 
with the same tongue ; which, in 
truth, is nothing less than to 
sound the trumpet before Christ 
find Satan at the same time. Do 
you presume. Reverend Sir, with 
your ho^d aiKi surplice on, to sti- 
;nulate the simple inoffensive peo- 
ple to War, when they come to 
Church, expecting to near from 
your mouth the Gospel pf Peace ? 

— Are you not apprehensive, lest 
what was said by thqse who an- 
nounced the coming of Christ, — 
*' How beautiful are the feet of 
•' him that bringetb glad tidings 
♦' of Peace, who bringeth tidings 
f* of good, who bringeth tidings 
•* of salvation !" should be re- 
versed, and addressed to ypu in 

-this manner: — " How foul is the 
«« tongue o£ Priests ; exhorting to 
^' ^ar, inciting to evil, and urging 
M Men to destruction !V— Think of 
the incongruous idea, a bloody 
Priest ! 

Among 'the old Romans, who 
retained something of true piety 
in the midst of Heathexusm, when 



ever entered on the office of Pon- 
tifex Maximus, or High Priest, 
was obliged to swear that he 
would keep his hands unstained 
with blood ; and that, if he were 
provoked, or even hurt by any ag- 
gressor, he would not avenge tho 
mjury* Titus Vespasian, a Hea- 
then Emperor, kept the oath reli- 
giously, and is highlycommended 
lor it by a Heathen Writer. But 
among Christians, as if shame had 
fled from earth. Clergymen, so- 
lemnly consecrated to God, are 
often among the first to inBame 
the minds, both of King and Peo- 
ple, to blood and devastation. — 
They convert the sweet accents of 
the Gospel to the trumpet of Mars; 
and, forgetting the digtiity of their 
profession, run about making pnH. 
selytes to their opinion, resbdy to 
do or suffer any thing, so long as 
they can but succeed in kindling 
the flames of War. Kings, who 
perhaps might otherwise have kept 
quiet, are set on fjre by thpse 
verv men, who ought, if they act- 
ed m character ,~to cool the ardour 
of warring Potentates by their of* 
ficial and sacred authonty. Nay, 
what is mor^ monstrous still, Cler'% 
gymen actually wage War in per- 
son, and Vith a view to obtain 
shares in Prizes or Preferments ; 
things, which the philosophers a» 
mong the Heathens held in con<^ 
tempt; and the contempt of which 
is the peculiar and appropriate 
distinction of men who profess to 
follow the Apostles, 

A very few years ago, when the 
world, labouring under a deadly 
fever, was running headlong to 
arms, the Gospel Trumpeters blew 
a blast from the pulpit, and in- 
flamed the wretched Kings of £0**. 
rope to a paroxysm, running as 
they were fast enough of them- 
selves into a -state of downright in*- 
sanity. Among the Engli^, the 
Clergy fulminated from the pulpit 
f^QSt the French ; and 9Daong 
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the French,, again&t the English. 
They all united in instigating to 
War. Not one man among the 
Clergy exhorted to Peace ; or, at 
lea^t, not above one or two, whose 
lives would perhaps be in danger, 
if I were even now to name them. 

The Right Reverend Fathers in 
God, the Holy Bishops, forget- 
ting their personal and profession- 
al dignity, were continually run- 
ning to and fro, like the Evil-one, 
adding virulence to the public dis- 
ease of tiie world, by* their mis- 
chievous officiousness ;Hnstigating, 
' on one hand, Julius the Pope, and, 
on the other,the surroundingKings, 
to push oathe. War with vigour ; 
as if both Pope and Kings were not 
■ mad enough without their infiam'- 
uiatory suggestions. In the mean 
tkne, the Fathers in God failed 
not to call their blood-thirsty rage, 
a zeal for law, order, and religion. 
To forward their sanguinary pur- 
poses, ihey wrest the laws of Hea- 
ven to a constructive meaning ne- 
.ver meant, they misinterpret the 
writings of good men» they mis- 
quote and misrepresent the Sacred 
Scripture, 1 do not say, with the 
most barefaced impudence only, 
but the most blasphemous impie- 
ty. Nay, matters are come to 
such a pass, that it is deemed fool- 
ish and wicked to open one*s 
mouth against War, or to venture 
a syllable in praise of, Peace; the 
constant theme of Christ's eulogy. 
— He is thought to be ill-affected 
to the King, and even to pay but 
Jittle regard to the People's in- 
terestji who recommends what is 
of all things in the world the most 
salutary, to both King and Peo- 
ple, or dissuades from that which, 
without any exception, is the most 
destructive. 

In addition to all this, Chap- 
iains follow the arm^Tto the field 
of battle ; Bishops pf^ide in the 
camp; and, abandoning, their 
Churches^ enlist in the service of 



Bellona. The War multiplies 
Priestsy Bishops, and Cardinals ; 
among whom, to be a Camp Le* 
gate is deemed an honourable 
preferment, and worthy the sue* 
cessors of the Apostles. It is there* 
fore the less wonderful that Priestn 
should breathe the spirit of Mars^ 
to whom Mars gives ecclesiastical 
rank, together with loaves and 
fishes. 

It is a circumstance which ren-* 
ders the evil less capable of reme- 
dy, that the Clergy cover over thiii 
most irreligious conduct with the 
cloak of religion. The Colours in 
the regiments, ^consecrated by 31i'* 
nisters of Peace I) bear the figure 
of the Cross painted upon them.— 
The unfeeling mercenary soldier, 
hired by a few pieces of paltry 
coin to do the Work of a'man'- 
butcher, carried before htm the 
standard of the Cross ; and that 
very figure becomes the symbol of 
W^ar, which alone ought to teach , 
every one that looks at it, that 
War ought to b^ utterly abolish- 
ed. What bast thou to do with 
the Cress of Christ on- thy ban- 
ners, thou blood-stained soldier ? 
With such a disposition asthine* 
with deeds like thine, of robbery 
and murder, thy proper standard 
would be a dragon, a tiger, or a 
wolf!. 

That Cross is the standard of 
Him, who conquered, not by fight- . 
ing, but by dying ; who came, not 
to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them. It is a standard, tlie very 
sight of which might teach you 
what sort of enemies you have to 
war against, if you area Christian, 
and how you may be sure to gaiu 
the victory. 

1 see you, while the standard of 
salvation is in one han^, rushing on, 
with a sword in the otber, to the 
murder of your brother ; and, un-- 
der the banner of the Cross, de- 
stroying the life of one, who to the 
Cross owes his salvation; Even 
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from the Holy Sacrament itself, 
(for it is sometimes, at the same 
bour, admiaistered in 'opposite 
camps,) in which is signitied the 
coiuplete miiou of all Christians, 
the warriors, who have just re- 
ceived it, run instantly to arms, 
and endeavour to plunge the dread- 
ful steel into each other's vitals. — 
Of a scene thus infernal, and fit 
only for the eyes of accursed spi- 
rits, who delight in mischief and 
misery, the pious wartriors would 
make Christ the Spectator, if it 
could be supposed that he would 
be present at it.'. The absurdest 
circumstance of all those iiespect* 
ing the use of the Cross as a stan- 
dard is, that you see it glittering^ 
and waving high in air in both the 



contending armies at once* Divine 
service is also performed to the 
same Christ in both armies at the 
same time. — What a shocking 
sight ! — Lo ! crosses dashing a- 
gainst crosses, Christ on this side 
firing bullets -at Christ on the 
other; — cross against cross, and 
Christ against Christ* 

The banner of the cross^ signifi- 
cant of the Christian profession, is 
used on each side, to strike terror 
into the opposite enemy. How 
dare they, on this occasion, to at- 
tack what, of all others, they 
adore ? Because they are unwor- 
thy ..to bear the true cross at all, and 
rather deserve to be themselves 
crucified. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRIAL FOR lilBEL. 

Sittings before Lord Ellenboroifgk 
and a Special Jury, 

THE KING V. HENRY WHITE. 
Court of KingU Fench^ Nov, l . 

The following were the names 
of the Gentlemen sworn as the 
Jury lo try this case :— 

SpeciaU — Merchtmts, 

Richard Noble, Sr.-Mary-at-HJll. 

Thomas Bowden, -Camocniie-sireet. 

John Danvcrs, Bread-street-hill. 

Abraham Mann, Size-lane. 

James Henckell^ Upper Thames-street. 

Giant Allan, Winchestei-street. 

Tales, 
RobcrtRigaikford, Bishopsgatc - Ward- 
Within. 
Thomas Hamilton, CastlebaynHid-Ward. 
Thomas Cole, Same place. 

James Carpenter, Same place. 
John Leafe, Same place. 

Benjamin Chip, Same pla^e. 

Mr. Richardson opened the 
pleadings on the part of the Pro- 
secution, stating this to be an in- 



formation chai^;mg the Defendant 
with having printed and published 
a scandalous and seditious Libel 
on the l6th of September, JSMH 
and to this charge the Defendant 
had pleaded — Not Guilty^, 

• The Attomey^Generalj on the 
same side, ' stated, that ^ Libel, 
to which he had to call the atten- 
tion of His Lordship and of the 
Jury, was one of the most mis^ 
chievous and malignant tendency, 
and w^as, in all its parts, of such 
a nature, that he should have felt 
he neglected his duty, had he al- 
lowed it to pass without observa' 
tion, and to go unpunished. 

On the Attorney-General at- 
tempting to prove the publication 
of the alleged Libel, by means o^ 
the paper registered at the Stamp- 
Oflice, a long cross-examination 
took place, on the part of Mr. 
White, of Mr.Whitaker, the Dis- 
tributor of Stamps for the County 
of Dorset, which terminated in 
Mt. White's establishing his origr- 
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nut objection to that person not 
having been qualified to adminis- 
ter the oath to him at Dorchester ; 
and the Attorney-General was dri- 
ven to prove the Publication of 
the Paper by means of a' man who 
swore to having purch&ied the Pa- 
{>er at the Office. This evidence 
being admitted* Mr. White en- 
tered apon his Defence, as foU 
loWs ;i — , 

May ii j^lease Your Lord^km, 
<rJid Gentleuten of tlie Jt^ry^ — In 
offenng to the Court my Defence 
to the aUe|;;ations this day pro- 
du^ Againsjt me,— -mistrustfal as 
I am of the effect of my own feel- 
ings in the peculiar situation in 
winch I stand, with a desire pot to 
waste unnecessarily the time of the 
Court and Jury, — I have cho- 
sen to commit what I have to say 
to paper, pother than to place ^my 
inesperienee in competition with 
the pi;^ctice and ingenuity of my 
Learned Opponent. •^ Sensible, 
also, that the nature -and quality 
of my vindication would be likely 
to bear little upon the tenour of 
tli€ argument which would be 
preB$ed against me,* and, conse^* 
queutly, less liable to interrup- 
tion, ( availed myself of this cir- 
cumstance to digest my thoughts, 
and adapt them to the double pur*- 
pose of convenienee i^nd precision, 
in doing which, I do but follow 
the example of that great literary 
genius and phil^thropist, the un^ 
happy Mr. Gilbert Wakefield : — 
who, it -will be i^membered; for a 
similar offence to that with which I 
am charged, so fatally endured the 
peril attached to the indulgence of 
an exuberant but virtuous fancy, 
by being long immured within the 
very walls from which / have just 
esaerged.-^To pftrsue the analogy, 
and with little appearance of liy- 
perbole, — " tie did but live to 
teste of liberty and die:" '— while 
for me, it should seetn, after a 
much long^ar endurance, a w<^ae 

VOL. X 



calamity , than even death is re-» 
served, from which there is n<r" 
escape, but through the effe<;t of 
trxit^ upon the mmds of an en- 
lightened and merciful Jury. 

After what has been urged by 
the Attorney-General, as to the. 
nature and effeot of the imputed 
Libel, and the dangerous tendency 
of its Publication,— I should risfe 
to address you in my own , behalf 
with a much greater degree of di^ 
fidence and concern, >were I no^ 
led to place my hopes upon % 
foundation totally distinct from 
the merits or demerits of the Pub^^ 
Ucation in question. Had I been 
charged upon the Record with 
the mere act of publication of 
the matter alleged against me, it 
would then have been necessary • 
to have examined its quality ; but, 
wlien 1 am charged with causinif 
the Publication to be made, with 
the view of exciting discontent 
and disaffection in the minds of 
the liege«subjects of our Lord the 
King,, and particularly of the 
persons belonging to the Army, -^I 
come here to justify myself fronj 
the implication of the Record* 
In doing^ which, 1 assume it as a 
principle of justice, as well 'a» hur 
manity, that I shall experience the 
indulj^ence of the Court, and the 
attention of the Jury. - . 

, Gentlemen of the J«iy,«r-I will 
not question your liberality by 
supposing, that the remembrance 
Oif diast transactions will have any , 
infi\*2ice in directing }our decir 
sion upon the present occasion : 
—neither passion, uor pieju<iict', 
I am pt^rsuaded, will inteffere with 
or obstruct your justice. 

Gtrntlemen, — \om have heard . 
every thing brought that could be ^ 
brous^ht, from, the sourcen of Law 
and Ingenuity, to stamp the shame 
of will ul criminality upon my Iftad; 
-^and it is now your duty, as i am 
sure it i« your iueli nation, to .*t»- 
tend patiently and seriously to 
% F 
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what I thai I ofFer in tny De- 
fence. 

I paggover, therefore, the matter 
a1lege<4 in the Lilorination without 
a coiuoient; —- • but if I am to re>- 
ply til all and every the particular 
charges contaiued iu the Record, <— 
if the Law, which tfets up that oifi- 
cial inAtrurneiit against tne, permits 
me to attempt to refute its allega- 
tions,— ^it is here I take my stand, 
— it is here I challenge convic- 
tipn, — and fearlessly invoke your 
unbiassed and discriminating Ver- 
dict. — The Record states, not 
only that 1 published the alicf^j^d 
Libel, but pronounces that 1 did 
it with a Criminal Intention ! — 
The Speech of my Learned Ad- 
versary necessarily agrees with the 
words and meaning of the Record, 
v-~ both ascribiog to me a wilful 
criminality, a direct mischievous 
and wicked intent, to the end and 
for the purposes set forth in the In- 
formation. — Without attempting 
to follow my Learned Adversary 
through the mazy path of legal 
disquisition, it is Kiniply to the 
plain aiid positive declaration con- 
tained in that Record aloue, that 
1 propose to make my Reply, and 
to re»t the i>roof of my innocence 
upon the broad basis of Truth. — 
, Gentlemen, — • In a cause like the 
preaent;, I apprehend your own 
judgement wjll tell you, and t 
should hope the Court will con- 
iirin it,— that if I show in any one 
instance that I am charged wr()Dg- 
fully, — that the Instrumeo/t by 
which I am arraigned is fictitious 
and defective,. — that it is deficient 
in regularity as well as in sub- 
stance:— I say. Gentlemen, I ap- 
prehepd it will be only oeceiisary 
to make this appear to procure 
me a ready acquittal. — I am 
aware, tha-t there are certain cases 
wherein the law can dispense with 
forms, as well as render them in- 
dispensible in others ; — J know 
not, therefore, whether the error I 



shall detect wiU come under the 
first or last denomination; but 
this I know, that the en'or will 
be none the less for being disre- 
garded ; and that in crhninal 
cases, whete the life or liberty of a 
fellow-creature ih at stake, I have 
understood it to be the maxim of 
the Constitutional Law of England 
to let the scale of mercy preponde- 
rate, and grant the benefit of in- 
formality to the side which most 
requires it. — In the first place, 
then, allow me to direct your at- 
tention while I declare, that the 
Place of Publication as^set forth in 
the Record is erroneous. I know of 
oo P ublication vended in the Parish 
of St. Mary-k-Bow, in the VVaid 
of Cheap ; — i have never stated 
myself' to have had any Publica- 
tion in such place. Let the Court 
refer to my affidavit, nay, to the 
Publication itself, or to any per- 
son who mayJbe said to have pur- 
chased the same at the Office of 
Publication, and their evidence 
must refute the substance of the 
Record. — The Law, L know, is 
held to be, that personal evidence 
is unnecessary in a case like the 
present; the Court receiving and 
acknowledging my affidavit, to^ 
ther. with the production of niy 
Publication, as sufficient evidence 
of my printiogand publishing ; — 
but then the Record must agree 
with both most minutely and cir- 
cumstantially. It does not do so ! 
— It does neither. — It neither 
agrees with my Paper, nor my af- 
fidavit, — but is contradictory to 
both. — Should it be pretended 
that the forms of Court go so far 
as to allow that proof of the Publi- 
cation in London only shall be 
held sufficient, I will ask, why at- 
tempt to name the specific place 
of Publication ? - - why should the 
King's Attorney invalidate his of- 
ficial instrument ? — why impeach 
the Record by the introduction pf 
a positive falsehood, if he had not 
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known that the proof of the identi-v 
4y of the Place of Publi-cation had 
been necessary to have sustained 
his information, — when the simple 
line of tuth was plain before him ? 
— Bxrt, I ask, if had been as well 
prepared to have disproved the 
Publication being made in Lon- 
don, as I am prepared to disprove 
its being issued, where the Record 
states it to have been issued, — 
would not His Lordship have held 
it fatal to the information ? — and 
1 maintain the error is as palpable 
in the eyes of reason and justice, 
as though the Publication had been 
issued at York. — In other crimi- 
nal cases, the Law requires a strict 
adherence to fjict in matters of evi- 
dedce ; and shall 1 hot be entitled 
to equ^l privilege with the assas- 
sin or the highwayman ? — This 
/error is not i\nputed to me, and 1 
leave it to your candour and jus- 
tice to decide, whether the conse- 
quence should not rest with those 
who committed it, — 1 have shewn 
the Record to be false, which 
states *' The Independent V\ hig" 
Sunday Newspaper, to be publish- 
ed in the Parish of St. Mary-l&- 
Bow, in the Ward of Cheap ; — 
that faper being published in the 
Parish of Christchurch,in the Ward 
of Farringdon Within, — Is it 
possible, then, that the Court shall 
proceed to try a cause, and a cri- 
minal cause to6, by a false instru- 
ment ? Or should His Lordship 
decree that I must answer to a false 
arraignment, 1 trust the Jury will 
never consent to ground their ver- 
dict upon the faith of an instru- 
ment so palpably erroneous. 

Slioxdd that, however, be the 
decision of the Court, though 1 do 
not despair of a different Sseutiment 
being entertained by the J ury, I 
shall nevertheless proceed to ob- 
serve, that this False Record states 
also, that. I published the alleged 
Libel with the most criminal in- 
tention ; — ' ftnd to prove this, my 



Learned Prosecutor has attempted 
to shew, — not that 1 either wrote, 
read, or even saw^ the offensive ar- 
ticle Before insertion, — not that I 
was privy to, or pa'rticipating ir^, 
the very^ act of its publication, — i 
for, this, Gentlemen, it was im- 
possible that he could shew :r-but 
only that the Law considers me re« 
sponsible for all and every thing to 
which my name is ailixed, whether 
with or without my consent, pro- 
vided I enter my name in the pro- 
per Books at the Stamp-OiBce for 
that purpose. — Thus you observe. 
Gentlemen, that the Law is to be 
imperative upon me, to keep me 
to the strict letter and nieaning of 
my Affidavit, as entered in the Go- 
vernment-Books, while it assumes 
to itself the licentje to vary or misr 
state facts at pleasure,, and still 
justice must submit to its caprice* 
— If such be the usage of the Law,, 
1 cannot say much in praise of itg / 
equity. But to proceed ; — Gen«p 
tlemen, 1 humbly conceive that 
you sit here this day, to decide not 
more upon the merits and tendency 
of the Publication before you, 
than upon the positive assurance 
you may be brought to entertain 
of my intentional guilt or innor 
cence in the fact of its publication* 
His Lordship may tell you, that 
the matter in question is a moat 
heinous Libel, — he may possibly 
convince you to thatetfect, — but 
he must fail to convince you that I 
entertained the Criminal Intention 
set forth in the Record. Gentle- 
men, — Reason, as well as Law, 
must agree, that it is the Intention 
alojie which constitutes the crimi* 
nality of the deed ; .*' 1 may shoot 
my arrow o'er the housie and slay 
my brother," - but the Law would 
not coiidemn me, nor yet my 
conscience. With respect to this 
matter, I am as one who is told he 
. has done some act in his sleep, of 
which he is altogether unconscious. 
But, Gentlemen, it i»not (happily 
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for me) it is not the Attortiey-Gc* 
Berar^ voftehinjr it to ha\'€ been 
done with a Criminal Ihteotion, 
which jwrill weigh any thing in your 
minds, provided your eouBCfences 
do not concur in his opinion. — 
Gentlemen, You sit here, deputed 
by theCon«titution of your country, 
to decide between innocence and 
accuBatioti, — to elicit truth, —and 
such must constitute your Verdict, 
— - The Law is understood to be 
founded upon truth; and, what- 
ever colouring art or enmity may 
give to a case, whatever inference 
dr interpretation mjiy arise 'from 
}>roiessTonal leaniing or ingenuity, 
■— strll, after all. His Lordshtp, I 
should hppe, will tell you, that it 
is your consciences which must de- 
cide, — thatTruth must be the um- 
|)ire.-^lf the KtVles of this Court 
would permit, 1 would here call 
witnesses to prove that the -article 
in question wa« the producion of 
another person, and inserted with" 
but either iny knowledge Or con- 
>8€nt : — but, Ge^ntlfemen,' though 
the lowtis of Law debar me from 
th^ privilege of thus unequivocally 
^ob^antiatiug this fact, you win 
tievertheless credit' the assertion 5 
»s you mu«t necessarily conceive,, 
situated as I was at the time, a pri- 
^ner in a distant jail, (the jail of 
5>5rche8ter,) that, morally speaks 
illg, I could not have had the most 
<lt^tant idea of sucih an Article be* 
ing about to appear in my Paper ; 
mud that consequently it was a 
liiorai impossibility that I Coald 
erther participate . in the intention 
^the write?, or prevent its publii- 
i!ation. -~- 1 say. Gentlemen, i 
could produce evidence of this 
&ct, if the Rules of Court would 
■penhit ; -^ but, though not suf- 
. fered to do this, J can at least de- 
clare, wMch here I most solemnly 
'4o, thatt -tihe Article in questi<yi 
was written so cidse upon the hour 
•of 'publication, as to preclude lih'e 
fiosstbiflity iof any copy of it being 



sent to me before it was published 
to the world : -^ but that when it 
did reach me, I have evidence also 
to prove that 1 disclaimed any 
knowledge of it; — let this cir- 
cumstance, then, witness for me 
that 1 had no Criminal Intention 
in its publication. — ^ And now. 
Gentlemen, let me entreat j^ou to 
reflect upon the unprecedented pe-t 
rilotis situation into which i have 
been driven, and frofn the effects 
of- which I am thus brought to 
stand before ytn this day. — It is 
juet and natural to 4:race effects to 
their causes, and the present wilj 
be found to hAve its source in the 
opei'ation of that Power which now 
arraigns me.— 1 beseech your ear- 
nest attention to this point.^ — Gen-^ 
tlemen, I was borne away from the 
scene of my avocations,— -deprived 
of the personal superititendance oF 
my concertis, still to be account- 
ed amenable for every incidental 
error, and with this only altema^ 
tive, — to embrace immediate ruin, 
by relbiquishing my means of sup-* 
port. — Drii-en, therefore, as I 
ftave been, into this present peril 
"by the rigorous operation of the 
X.aw, — ^ feeling, as 1 am made to 
to do, the pressure of an awful re^ 
sponsibility, with the combination 
of other evils which have raailted 
from it, — * I cannot but feel, tike* 
wise, the just and moral right I 
possess to your indulgence and 
protection, -^ Gentlemen, I take 
my God to witness, that I neither 
sa^ nor heard of the Article in 
question before its insertion : 1 ne- 
ver counselled nor sanctioned its 
appearance ; and you must necesr 
sarily perceive, if you credit the 
assertions 1 have inade, or the evin 
dence I desire to adduce, that it 
was an utter impossibility, from 
'the nature of my situation, and the 
time and manner of its appearance, 
— - an utter impossibility for nae to 
have done so, t— And if 1 have 
shewn tWs, let me ^k, where u 
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the indiyidaal tlmt Can conscien^ 
tiousty pronounce me morally 
guilty of a malicious and xoick" 
£d intention in this inatter ? — 
What alone was morally possible 
for 'me to do in such a case, / have 
cl ready offered. The Writer and 
bona^tide Publi^er has declared 
himself ready -and willing to an- 
swer for its production. This of- 
fer on 6ur part has been rejected ; 
jiot rejected ^ to any backward* 
ness in prosecuting the real Au- 
thor, bat only as to the condition 
of freeing me I'rom implication. — 
Gentlemen, let me not be under- 
stood to infer that this conduct in 
my Learned Prosecutor is ascriba- 
ble to any other motive than what 
be takes to be the line of his pub- 
lic duty ; — I cannot question but 
that the practice and usage of the 
law constitute his rule of action : 
— yet. Gentlemen, I may reason- 
ably presume, that the just princi- 
ple of that duty, the true essence 
*)f our Law, is to invoke corrccr 
tion upon such, and such only, 
^ho can be proved to hav« de- 
served it : and therefore it is upon 
this ground I contend, that duty 
should assimilate with reason and 
<jfiuity , and not conibund tlie tech- 
nicalities of Law with the purposes 
of Justice. — - To arrive at the true 
source of mischief, the Law wisely 
adnaitjB a power to arraign the sus- 
picious; — • but, when that true 
source is tendered, when the real 
offender is neither* atteni[?ted to be 
disguised nor withheld, where"^is 
the justbce whicli.would involve the 
guiltless ? — Here is '.m implied 
offence committed, and to get at 
Jfhe offender, ,(which surely must 
/!onstitate the full intent of jus- 
tice,^) the Law seeks its remedy 
-agauist such as lie within its cogni- 
zance ;—^but, if l have been placed, 
J)y the sentence of this Court, for 
the long interval of three years, an 
almost solitary prisoner in a jail 
one hundred and twenty miles dis- 



tant from the place-of the publica- 
tion of my Paper, and- thei'ebf 
compelled to submit "the superin- 
tendance of that Paper to an A gent^ 
or ceai>e to publish it, and thus 
have renounc(?d the means of fiul>. 
sistence for myself and family, — I 
appeal to your consciences as just, 
as feeling, as honourable men, if 
the charge 6f crimhmlintention cam 
possibly attasCh to me, for the pub- 
lication of my Agent, during my 
compelled absence, of an Article 
which 1 had no human mieans of 
preventiiig tlie appearance of. To 
prove this fact incontestibly,- and 
to answer all the proper and equi- 
table ends of public justice, the 
writer of this Alleged HIkjI has* 
through the medium of his Coun- 
sel, on'ered to surrender himself, 
if the Attorney - General would 
have consented to prosecute him 
instead of me, the iunboent vic- 
tim. . Is it not, then, inconsistettt 
with the principle of justice, of 
fair, strict, and impartial justice, 
to persist in confounding the ipmo- 
cent with tlie guilty ? — I do not 
say that the Attorney- General re- 
fuses to accept of the disdosure of 
the real offender, but he requires 
that 1 shoiiid coirfess to what the 
Record implies, that is, the Cri- 
minal Intention of doing what was 
done by anotljtr ; — that I should 
so far forget wl^at was due to the 
ditj^nity of trnih and my own ho- 
noar as to tamely acknowledge 
myself guilty of an ^et, in wlncH 
I bid not the smallest parti c\piit 
tion, and withdraw my plea of iiw 
noeencc, by snd'ering jjudgemeat 
to go by delault, — (ientlemen, 
for a resistance to such a. mean ^ 
and dastardly expedient to court 
the forbearance, of the Ivaw, f trust 
I «hall experience rather your com-* 
raendation than ^^^ur censure, and 
that my cause will thereby lose no 
interest in your consideration. 

No, Gentlemen, that I am free, 
-^undeniably free,' from the Cri- 
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juinal Intention imputed to me, I 
shall ever resolutely insist;— and 
neither favour nor persecution shall 
instigate me to a false confession ! 
That I am morally innocent ^ even 
my Prosecutor, (from the know- 
ledge of the situatiion into which 
bis power had thrown me, joined 
to the representations which have 
been made to him on the subject,) 
ei'en he must conscientiously ad- 
mit: — His Lordship himself, from 
the evidence which 1 have desired 
to adduce, 1 feel assured, must 
necessarily have perceived the 
same: — and you, Gentlemen, I 
trust will fully shew you join in 
the sentiment by your unprejudiced 
Verdict this day. It may be 
urged, that I brave or insult the 
Law by proposing to compound 
with its authority ;— that it. does 
not become me te attempt to com- 
mute the peril 1 have incurred ; — 
but, Gentlemen, let it be recol- 
lected how I have inrurl-ed this 
awful responsibility which is to 
burthen me with the faults of ano- 
ther ! — Let it be remembered, 
that it arose wholly from compuh 
sion ! it was the Law, as you 
well know. Gentlemen, which took 
me from my place of business, — 
my sphere of life,— and banished 
me to a disfant Jail! It cannot 
be supposed, that, by such a sen- 
tence, it was meant toHbe inferred, 
that I should be debarred the means 
of my existence ; — it aimed not at 
depriving me of the lawful sources 
of support, — to take from me my 
prop of life, and the power or 
means of maintaininii^ my family ; 
—it was not intended to act as a 
prohibition to the farther pursuit of 
my profession:— yet novr continue 
that profession, with all its local 
necessities, without incurring this 
fearful liability to accusation which 
now enthrals me ? — Therefore, 
Gentlemen, you must readily per- 
ceive, that it is from the operation 
' of that very sentence that I am 



placed in peril here this day: — I 
aver, that, fr6gi the operation of 
that sentence, and thai alone^ am 
I brought to answer this present 
charge ; — because, had it been 
possible for me to have prevented 
it, (without doing what the Law 
could not insist upon, namely, the 
abandonment of my necessary avo- 
cations,) — 1 say, had it been pos* 
sible for me to have prevented it, 
1 should certainly have done so, 
and not have incurred the present 
danger. Surely, Gentlemen, no- 
thing can be more unjust in nature, 
th^n that one man should be made 
to suffer for the acts of another; 
for an offence which he neither 
prompted nor sanctioned, — which 
he could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent!-^ Ruin undeserved, the Laws 
of a Just Government should never 
permit, much less promote. The 
Subject who is criminally arraigned 
for an iifnputed offence, avowedly 
committed by another person, 
surely. Gentlemen, should not be 
doomed to languish under the in- 
famy ;of a false accusation, and to 
perish reproachfully by an uniuat 
sentence. — My Learned Adversary 
may endeavour to set aside this my 
rational plea, upon the ground of 
its inadmissibility with the custom 
and practice of the Court, as well 
as from the dangei^ of precedent :— 
that the plea of absence from the 
spot of Publication is no defence 
in cases of this nature; and, if 
once admitted, ^ould set wide the 
gates of fraud and evasion, to the 
mockery of justice and the injury 
of society :— -But, Gentlemen, will 
reason, justice, or common huma- 
• nity. admit of no difference be- 
tween a voluntary or fraudulent 
ab8en(:?e, and one caused by com- 
pulsion?— Or would yourselves. 
Gentlemen, as a Jury summoned 
to decide upon a case where any 
such fraudulent absence was appa^ 
rent, . not be sufficiently guarded 
against evasion, and decide ac* 
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cordiiigly ?— Besides, C ^ntlerrien, 
let me ask, are cases such as mine 
at all common?^ — Ha6 there ever 
been any thing similar before the 
Court ?— And 1 may add, is it ever 
likely to occur again, except pro- 
bably in my own person, seeing 
the evil resulting from it ? 

Among the many of my pro- 
fession, who^have lately engaged 
the attention of the law, has any 
one been placed in a like condi- 
tion? Have the^ been forced a 
hundred miles from their place of 
business, and from the spot vvhere 
the offences w^re committed, (how- 
ever superior in criminality those 
offences were acknowledged to have 
been,) -and this at tHe hazard of 
their total ruin, or the awful risk 
of' future liability from the con- 
duct of agents ? — You perceive, 
therefore, Gentlemen, that prece- 
dent is not likely to be ihjurioiis, 
as my case appears destined to 
remain solitary', and may be dealt 
with without apprehension of con- 
sequences. I do not say that men 
have not been banished to distant 
Jailsy but has it been attended 
with like circumstances ? — Have 
they been reduced to the neces- 
sity of employing literary agents, 
or of relinquishing at once their 
means of life ?— A man, it is true, 
may exercise his ideas, though 
one hundred miles from home, 
but not be able to correct the ideas 
of others: I was not obliged to 
write, but, what is infinitely worse, 
I was rendered liable to answer 
for the writing of other persona : 
I was debarred acting for myself, 
where I could only act with effect, 
yet held hable to account for the ' 
actions of others ; and the altenia- 
tlve was, the loss of my means of 
support ! — ' With this argument 
the law may avow it has nothing 
to do; — ^but I maintain, that, in 
the instance before you, this argu- 
ment grows out of the operation of 
the Law; for, that it is to the ope.* 



ration of that law that the present 
mischief is owing ; — when I say 
this, Gehtlemen, 1 do not mean 
to vilify either the Law or the 
Court, but merely to impress the 
plain truth upon your minds, that, 
by reason of thfe sentence which 
was passed upon me, (that is, the. 
operation of the law,) 1 was pre- 
cluded the power of superintend- 
ing my business. Had ray impri- 
sonment, (as is the common usage,) 
been suff'ered to take place in the 
County or District where the of- 
fence was committed, instead of 
one hundred and twenty miles dis- 
tant, this Article would then ha\'e 
been subject to my revision. — 
Therefore it is that I say it wos 
the operation of the Laio which 
has brought me into this peril, and ' 
I hold myself justified in deck- 
ring it, because I was thereby de- 
prived of the power of preventing " 
its insertion* The Law is said to 
consider nothing but the act, and 
the party attached thereto ; — ^ And 
why ? — To prevent collusion and 
evasion, but not to destroy the in- 
nocent. The Law knows of no 
other persons than s\ich whose 
names accompany the subject of 
Publication : — true ; — but will it 
rrfuse to know them when tender- 
ed ? And, above all, will it re- 
fuse to discriminate between the 
innocent and the accused ? The 
real writer in this case offers to 
produce himself, — is justice then 
evaded ? There is, 1 am certain, 
no person present, who has heard 
the circumstances of my, case, but 
what must be convinced that in 
reason, and consequently in strict 
justice, I am not guilty of the 
criminal intent ion ascribed to the 
meaning of the Article in ques- 
tion :«— It was the act of my Agei t 
whi(?h gave it to the world, it i» 
true, and that in my name ; — 
whence the Law implies that it 
becomes mine also : — But, Gen- 
tlemen, suffi^r me to ask| — how 
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far this peril of Ag«iloy,-^tbi0 ire* 
sponsibility for the actions of 
others, ift pennitted to extend ? •^ 
What if ray Agent, hy sudden 
SQ^ental aifliction, l^ecomee lunatic ; 
and inserts, without niy know^ 
ledge or consent, certain expres<^ 
sions which should amount to 
Hixh' Treason? — If I am not 

-aufiered to bring that Agent for-«> 
ward, so cannot I avail myself of 
the exculpation to which he would 
be entitled from the nature of his 
affliction :— And, need [ ask you. 
Gentlemen, would you calmly 
send me, by your vei-dict, to the 
scaffold for a crime so committed ? 
Where then does the Law fix tlie 
line of responsibility ? — Does it 
embrace all other subjects and 

' chrcumstances, and only stop short 
of nuidness or treason f — Again, 
does it include the peril of immo* 
derate imprisonment, personal ruin, 
the destruction qf the means ' of 
existence, — and still affect to med* 
die not with death? Wliere, I 
ask, is the boundary to be sought 
tp this liability for the deeds of 
others? Is it not amply sufHcient 
for the ends of justice, when aa 
error has been committed, that 
neither Agent nor Principal de** 
sires to screen the impnted offend- 
er ? — And is not the criminal in- 
tention chai'ged up»n either of 
them, by this means, proved to be 
misapplied ? 

. Surely, Gentlemitfn, you will 
admit, that the Law was never de- 
signed to be so vague, illiberal, 
and unjust, as to insist upon iden- 
tifying the iniiocent with the guil- 
ty. Jn all criminal cases, you 
nrust well know, it is the moral 
hitention which const itntes the 
\ crime ! — ^the hands peribrm what 
the heart directs, or so it is be- 
lieved ; and, where it is not so be- 
lieved, as in the case of uninten- 
tional killing, the Jury will never 

. ascribe an intention where none is 
proved -to have e^wisted. Gentle- 



tnen, I have* I^^p^, eoiiTinced 
vou, that imtber my ii«art nor 
hand oontented to this act ;*-»bMt» 
as my piroperty was wada the me<' 
dium of its propagatioii, though 
perfectly unknowa to ne* it be* 
cante my duty to. produce the Au» 
thor of the matter alleged aeaiost 
me, or become idestifiedwimhim 
ift the acrusation^ ]No«, aatUsia 
wimt I have offered to d(Ot**^as 
neither the matter nor !})« motive 
is justilied or acknoipledgtd by xm^ 
nor yet the Author attempted to 
be screened from the power af the 
Law,— wfaereiii^'Genitlenien, does 
it appear that 1 kai'o proroked 
that Law, and why does it pursue 
me with uorelcn^ng rigour ? -* 
GeBtlenoen, I need not remind 
you, that it is your province to 
deckle upoa the whole o^erits of 
the e^e before you, both as ta 
haw and i^ncf : and, above all. 
Gentlemen, according to the so- 
letnn conviction of your own 
consciences :«— this is at once your 
privilege and your duty ; and you 
will, 1 am- confident, most scni^ 
pulously exercise them. The Ai^ 
of Parliament, known by the 
title of Mr. Fox*s Act, confimsed 
to the Jury the right of pronouB- 
cing iu cases of Libel upon the 
whole matter placed at issue in the 
Indictment or Information, and of 
the sense asoribed to the same ; — ' 
it gives to the Jury the ccnnplete 
cognizance of both the lev^al and 
the 'Oioral guHt of tfte Puhiicatiwif 
even though such Publication be 
considered legalfy a Libel ; which 
clearly ^infers, that there * mxy be a 
Publication, conceived tobe a Li- 
bel in the legsd fense, >nd yet the 
Publisher may be entitled to his 
acquittal, if the mormi guilt be 
not made manifest. By this Act,. 
Gentlemen, you are empowered 
and boand to preeounee ypon the 
wk^ matter in issue, wluch in- 
ckules both the Jegai and t»&fid 
guilt ; -^ and you are called; upoo 
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by every principle of duty and 
Ironour to ut^fjuit where the moral 
guilt be liot undeniably establish- 
ed. Gentlemen, i appeal to facts 
thiit this is the true construction 
of the Act, w'hich was most clearly 
defined in the case of Mr. John 
Reeves, which occurred soon after 
its passing, and while several 'of 
the Legislators, who were instru- 
mental in its adoption, were on 
the Bench dnd at the Bar. In 
this case, the matter was held to be 
culpable, yet he was- cleared of a 
culpable intention : the Fore- 
man of the Jury, , upon that occa- 
i^ion, pronounced these remarkable 
Vords : — *• My Lord, the Jury 
■** are of opinion, that the Pam- 
*♦ phlet, which has 6^en proved to 
« have beefi WRITTEN by John 
** Reeves, Esq, is a very improper 
^ l^ablicalion : — but, being of 
** opinion that tie Defendant was 
** not actuated by the criminal 
^* -motive imputed to him in the 
** Information, find him Not Guil- 
^* ty r* — And, Gentlemen, should 
you even be of opinion that the 
matter alleged in this Prosecution 
is oi the nature of Mr. Reeves's 

' Book ; yet «till, unless you are 
equally convinced that it was given 
to the world with the intentions 

^ ascribed to it, — the Author of this 
"Publication must be equally not 
Cruilty :— the analogy is complete. 
if the Jury in Mc Reeves's case, 
tliough they condaooned the mat^ 
ter, believed not the imputed cri- 
minal intention, though Reeves 
himself was the Author, .much 
less can you, Gentleinen, impute 
arriminal intention to me, after 
all whidi 1 have offered, rfter all 
•which you must have ascertained, 
after the conviction "you must have 
drawn, that I was totally ignorant 

tuf the Publication in question. — 
Gentlemen, it would at xjuiice be 
«n insult 'to j^our understanding 
and yt>ur justice, to suppose it 
|M)Bsible th^ yo« xim ascrQ^e a- 

YOU X. 



criminal inten^on to uc, with re- 
spect to a thing 1 never saw, nor 
could have seen till after its Pub- 
lication,— while you perceive that 
a Jury, who could not make tbeir i 
minds satisfied that the W RITER 
HIMSELF had the criminal ia- 
terition imputed to him, would u©t 
suffer his conviction, i had not, 
could not have, the intention im- 
puted to me ; and of this, i doubt 
not, you are clea.'ly convinced. —7 
Here, then. Gentle me a, is a direct 
and absolute precedent, a plain and 
positive example for your guide and 
authority, — a recorded Verdict for / 
your precept and imitation I 

Indeed, if Mr. Fox's Act was 
not to bring th^" moral guilt of the 
Defendant, .in cases of Libel^ 
within the purview of the J-ury^ 
the Act itself was superfluous and 
nugatory. 

But it not only does tPiis, but 
also explains or declares, whait 
might before have been doubtful^ 
the nature of a Libel ; — and, if 
the Judge is to treat the matter in 
.his charge to the Jury as in other ' 
criminal cases^ which this Act e.i- ^ 
joins him to doy tlie Defendant 
is unquestionably entitled to the 
same protection as afforded ia olhqr 
criminal cases ; and, consequently;, 
that the criminal intention (what- 
ever be the «i* ture of the Publica- 
tion) must ue made manifest, €)t 
conviction cannot follow. 

It has, I know, be^n lield, and '^ 
ma^ still be held, that the D^cla- 
jation of a criminal intention, as 
specified in the Kecprd, is a mere 
• matter of forin, — that they are 
phrases of Law, — mere word* 
of course, and out of the conside- 
ration of tfie Jury; — that is* tliat 
the Jury is to coiifiiie itself to ) 
judging of the fact, whieb pro- 
bably requires little jud.^eaieiit at 
all) and the Court aloue is tp be 
left to decide on the ihiention. — 
We find that Lord Maasheld Uid 
it4owtt so to the Jury, uuo» the 
3 Q ^ 
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trial of Mr. Miller, for publishing 
Junius*s Letter to tjie King : — He 
said, '* that the words scandalous, 
seditious, &c. were inferences of 
Law, and were not under th(B cog- 
nizance of the Jury !" But the 
J ury thought otherwise, and, judge- 
ing of the intention as well as 
the Act, returned a Verdict— Not 
Guilty. — Upon the trial of Mr. 
Baldwin, for publishing the same 
Letter, Lord Mansfield again said, 
*' The epithets false, scandalous, 
and malicious, are, AT PRE- 
SENT, all words of course : — if 
the writing "be found a Libel, they 
are merely inferences of Law !"— 
-The Jury, however, who 'rightly 
considered, that a man should be 
charged with nothing more than 
was need^l to his case,— that^acf, 
nut inference^ was to constitute the 
criininal intention and direct their 
Verdict, — and believing no cri- 
minal intention to be justly ascri- 
bable to the Publisher, unani- 
mously pronounced him — Not 
Guilty. Upon the memorable 
trial of Mr. Owen, in 1752, for 
printing and publishing a Libel 
against Alexander Murray, Esq. 
Mr. Pratt, (afterwards Lord Cam- 
den,) in his argument for the De- 
fendant, has the following words : 
«* If there is an Indictment pre- 
ferred against any man for an as- 
sault to commit a rape, the inten- 
tion must be proved, or the Jury 
cannot find him Guilty?-— the 
same of i^n assault, with an intent 
to kill, if the indent be not proved, 
he must be acquitted;— (/"A « kilU 
and the intention be not proved, — 
that is, if it 'he not proved that he 
killed premeditatedly and of fore- 
thought, it is but manslaughter; 
therefore, (said Mr. Pratt,) m the 
case before us, if that ^art of the 
Information be not proved, that 
he published maliciously, &c.' you 
' must acquit:" and the JuiyV hot- 
withstanding a contrary opinion 
delivered by the Judge, did acquit 



accordingly f'-^ln- the case of Mr. 
Almon, the bookseller, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Glynn moved for a new Trial, 
and offered to produce the affidavit 
of Mr, Mackworth, the * Foreman 
of the Jury, settingxforth, — ** that 
he was by no means satisfied witfi 
respect to Mr. Almon's servant 
selling the seditibus Pamphlet in 
question, witk the privity^ con" 
sent, and knowledge, of his Mas- 
ter; and if so, Mr. Almon could 
not he guiltjf^of the crime laid to 
his charge!" — Onp of the Judges 
laid it down also at the time, — 
•* that no man was answerable for 
the criminal actions of his Ser- 
vants !" though another of the 
Judges observed, that every book- 
seller might by such subterfuges 
escape. But, Gentlemen, is there 
the slightest appearance of sub- 
terfuge in the case now before 
you? Can there be any impru- 
dence or censure imputable to me 
in being compelled to leave the . 
conducting of my business to my 
Agent ; — that business which I 
was constrained so to leave, or to 
relinquish altogether ? — There is 
surely much' to allow for in my si- 
.tuation, but nothing t6 condemn; 
necessity has combined with Law 
against me, and I must depend 
on justice and an enlightened Jury 
for relief. I shall adduce one 
more instance to prove the liability 
of Agents: — 

Barnard, K. B. 336. Fitzgib. 
47. — The King v. Nutt : — Id 
Hilary Term, 2d. George H. 1729, 

— A woman was indicted for be- 
ing the publisher of a treasonable 
Lioel, but the evidence only 
proved that there the Libel whs 
sold, but not that slie knew of its 
being sold; in fact, she proved 
that she lived a mile from the shop, 
and had been bed-ridden for a long 
time; so that the presumption was, 
that she really, knew nothing of it. 

— Kettleby trusted upon this evi- 
dence for an acquittal; for, though 
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an action might lie , against Mas- 
ters or Mistresses for the aictions of 
their Servants in a civil svit^ it 
ipvas not reasonable it should do so 
in a Criminal Prosecution. — 
Tlie Chief- Justice said, thajt the 
Master of a Shop was answerable 
for every Book sold therein. The 
Jury, however, refused to do any 
thinjf else than find the circum- 
i^tances specially, and deliver a Ver- 
4ict of publishing only; and the 
Attorney-General, considering it a 
hard case, consented to withdraw a 
Juror. — Gentlemen, — I stand here 
to be judged by the Laws of God 
and my Country ;— and sure 1 am 
you will not sufter the technicali- 
ties or imperfections of the one to 
militate against the purity and 
justice of the other I He who reads 
the Heart knows me to be as free 
from the imputed Oifence as any ' 
pf the persons in . the cases I have 
quoted ; and from the facts 1 have 
adduced, Gentlemen, you must, 
I doubt not, be fully impressed with 
|:he same conviction, — You will 
not suffer the intricacies of the Law 
to - fetter or mislead ypur under- 
standing, at the peril of your own 
pei^ce of mind, and to the irre- 
parable injury of a fellow -creature. 
Remember, Gentlemen, your V^er- 
dictisto be the Verdict of Truth, ' 
and Truth alone. L*have shewn 
to you that th^ Information is in- 
correct,— that the Record is false, 
— it will be for you to determine 
whether you will concur in that 
falsehood, and convict me upon 
it. Again ; you must be able to 
look your Country in the face, and 
solemnly declare, upon your oath, 
that you believe 1 really, had the 
Criminal Intention' imputed to me 
in the Record, to which I have of- 
fered to prove that 1 was neither 
privy nor consenting : You must 
believe that 1 concurred in the full 
intent and meaning of the expres- 
sions therein contained, — which I 
hJive offered Evidence to substan- 



tiate that I did not sanction : -r- 
You must. Gentlemen, be able 
conscientiously to do all' this, in • 
direct contradiction to all 1 have 
.adduced, before you can possibly 
pronounce me Guilty. — Gentle- 
men, On your Verdict this day 
depends the Liberty, and I had al- 
most said the Li/'e^ of a Fellow- 
Creature ; as too surely 1 feel, that 
the farther abridgement of the one 
will soon cause the extinction 'of 
the other ; — and surely that is nei- 
ther merited by the im puted C rime, 
taken in its utmost extent, nor 
sanctioned by tlie Law of the 
Ltmdi — The^ greatest punishment, 
permitted by the jurisdiction of 
this country, next to death, is 
that of Imprisonment ; though, in 
some cases, even a deprivation of 
Life would be mercy, compared to 
the torture of the solitary dungeon ! 

— Gentlemen, a condemnation of 
farther imprisonment upon me will 
probably combine both these evils: 
— rthe fountain of life, already near- 
ly exhausted by the effects of a ri- 
gorous and tedious confinement, 
wjll^suredly soon be wholly stopt, 
by a continuance of the like en- 
durance. — There has been lately 
a most melancholy instance of the 
fatal effects of a rigorous confine- 
ment acting upon a feeble Consti- 
tution ; creating first despondency, 
next despair ^nd delirium, and 
ending in premature mortality. — 
These considerations, though not 
within the cognizance of the Law, 
will not escape the notice of huma- 
pitv.— Gentlemen, as honest men, 

— as men of candour and discern- 
ment, -^ as lovers of Justice, —^ 
established on I'rutli, and guided 
by Mercy, — I conjure you to re- 
flect seriousU upon the true nature 
of the case before you. •^ Kecol- 
lect. Gentlemen, the case I have 
just adduced of Mr. John Reeves; 
where the Jury, because not satis*- 
fied of the criminal intention eve^ 
in the Writer liiroself, although 
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they condemned his produ^ption, 
ivould uot convict him for it — ^ 
iVow, ifeatk'uiea, I was neither 
the Autbw nor i'ublisher, nor did 
I9 ad biaied in t)^ 1 nfoi miition, 
Causd i^ to be published ;— on what 
princi(>le, then, can a Criminal 
Intention attach to me that was 
not applicable to Mr. Heeves, the 
actual Author of his own >^'iiblica- 
tion? — His Information^ like 
mine, hnputed to him a criminal 
intention, which the Jury could 
not discover, although they kn^vr 
bim to have been the Author of the 
obnoxious article >-rwi1 1 you, Gen- 
tlemen> coiDsent to impute an in- 
tention to me, which 1 could not 
possibly entertain, having no know- 
led«^e whatever of what had been 
done in my absence? -*• Reflect, 
Gentlem'en, therefore, on the most 
unprecedented situation' to which 
I have been reduced; — brought 
here as I am, Gentlemen, by the 
power of the Law, to depend sole- 
ly upon the effort of reason.— <jien- 
tlemen, 1 do not pretend to vie in 
legal argument with my Learned 
Adversary ; but i will not yield to 
faim one point in the ar&*ument of 
Truth. 1 know little of the Law 
but its inflexibility, but I know 
that I never , wantonly or wickedly 
offended it. Grentlemen, 5 ou may 
be told that 1 have incurred this 
hazard for mere lucre sake ; — » so 
it may be said of the soldier who 
falls in the field, or the pleader 
who sits in this Court ;-^ the same 
inference will attach 1;o all,- who 
, risk their persons or their property, 
or employ their time or talents, to 
improve their fortunes or provide 
for their families. Tliis» cannot be 
a reproach, . or it would attach as 
well in one case as another, either 
to me at the Bar, or His Lofdship 
on the Bench. . But whatever view 
to lucre I may have had in. pur^ 
suing my Public Labours, I can- 
not nuast of mtrch success in that 
|i«rticular ; as the heavy hand of the 
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Law ha^ contributed, to crush the 
hopes of many years oi industry 
and appTication, and left me no- 
thing 10 hope for, and little xskoxe 
to lose. Gentlemen, as a fellow- 
creature, bent down with aifiiction 
and disease, chiedy the result of my 
long contioement, I may truly claim 
your s.mpath) ;— but, as a Man, 
free from all intentional crime, I 
claim a higher interest in }our 
breast, —1 claim your Justice ! — 
Gentlemen, 1 am ISot Guilty y — 
either in word or deed, either in 
act or inclination, — of the Libel 
imputed to me. A have offered to 
prove that 1 conceived it not, — 
was not consenting to it, nor even 
sa^ it till it was published to the 
world. Gentlemen, You will re- 
member that your Verdict is to be 
given according to the tenour of 
the accusation brought against me: 
— • You have no other point to coc- 
sider than the bare' charge contain- 
ed in that Record, which } ou must 
believe to be truly made in 
EVERY part, or no Verdict can be 
founded upon it. Mow, Gentle-* 
men, I have stated to you, that 
the very Place of Publication, 
which is the preliminary to the 
(Charge, is set forth errokeous* 
i.Y. X cannot dnswer to such a 
charge, 1 cannot consent to ac- 
knowledge that my Office of Pub* 
lication was in such a place. And 
I put it to your candour, Gentle-« 
men, whether YOtJ can consent to 
pronounce a A^crdict against the 
evidence of facts. . I plead not 
for the FORMS of Law, I appeal to 
you for the -conviction of reason. 
Gentlemen,. It is my undoubted 
privilege to hav^ m|i case treated 
on the same principle as all other 
criminal cases i and does not 
every day*8 experience prove that 
the least error, arising either from 
ignorance or informality,, is fatal 
to a Criminal Indictment ?— Gen-? 
tlemen. Let me ask yoii, were I 
ftrraign^ before you for a murd?? 
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or a burglary* alleged to have 
been conimitted in a wrong Coun- 
ty or Parish, though the tact was 
establibhed, would not such an er-> 
ror prove fatal to the charge ? — ^. 
Gentlemen, You may be told that 
the Record does not pretend to 
specify the identical place of Pub- 
lication, that it does not even men- 
tion Watwick-Square, contenting 
itself with the name of London. — 
^^ow, Gentlemen, had this been 
8o, I had also been content. Had 
it said London o\lt, 1 could 
not gainsay it. But why spoil the 
Kecord by a useless addition ? 
Why state mj Publication to have 
been issued in a wrong Parish 
AND Ward ? Gentlemen, That 
such an error is fatal in a Criminal 
Case, the Trial of Thomas Wil- 
dly for felony, at the last Somer- 
set Sessions, is a most convincing 
proof:— where the superfluous 
insertion of a single letter, (such as 
St. Michaers for St, Michael,) 
though it did not falsify the place, 
rendered the Indictment nugatory* 
But here, Gentlemen, is an abso- 
lute falsehood inserted : — and I 
am persuaded you will never con- - 
sent to find me guilty of publish- 
ing my Paper where it never wa^ 
published. The next point-, Gen- 
tlemen, for your earnest attention 
is, that it charges me, in unquali- 
fied terms, with having published 
this article with a maiicioufi and 
seditious motive, and you are call- 
ed upon to AGREE WITH THAT 

CHARGE. Let me once more ask 
you. Gentlemen j- 'can malice at- 
- tach where there has been no fore* 
thought y — Can a malicious mo- 
ttive be imputed to that man, who 
can prove he knew nothing of the 
act ? You cannot possibly agree 
to think so. I beg you to remem- 
ber. Gentlemen, that I knew 

KOTHINO OF THIS MATTER, f— 

Gentlemen, you are bound to de- 
ride upon the whole matter in 
ipsue, Tl^ Act gt Parli9meiitf 



which 1 have before me; expresit j 
enjoins you to do so ; — ^ it say^, 
*• The Jury mav give a General 
^* Verdict upoh tlie whole matter 
*♦ put in issue ; atni ahull not be re^ 
" (quired by the Court to find the 
" Defendant Guilty mertly on 
" proof of ihe.l*ublicq,tio'h or of 
*• the sense ascribed to it in the /if- 
** formation /" Therefore, Gen- 
tlemen, in the case before you, you 
must positively believe me to have 
had the malice, without thr 
FOHKTHOUGHT, — that \ had thfT 
Waa/<cjonv motive ascribed' to me,. 

WITHOUT THF. KNOWLEDGE OF. 

THE MATTER, — aud that the Pub- 
lication \^ AS issued in a Parish and 
Ward where it never existed. All 
these palpable inconsistencies and 
falsehoods you must implicitly be^ 
lieve ; — » or you will acquit me of 
the whole charge contained in the. 
Record. Gentleraen, You must 
upon your oaths be convinced iu 
your consciencesr-^not merely that I 
have published the tpatter alleged 
in the Information; — but that I 
have published it with all the cri- 
minal iatentions imputed in the 
Record ; -^ that I have published 
it for the express purj-ose of excir 
ting disaffection and dissatisfaction 
among His Majesty's subjects ; -^ 
that 1 have published it with- the 
view of creating disscontent in the 
Army : — or your \'erdict must 
be Not G uilty. 1 n Reeves's Case, 
% the then Chief- Justice of England 
stated to tlie Jury -^* That, in om 
*' der to lind tiic Defendant Guilr 
•' ty, they must l>e sutistied of the 
*' evil intehlion of the Defendant v • 
•' — the (jUo animo was the queek 
*^ tion to be tried.'* — Lord Ken^ 
yon charged, that th^y were to 
find '-^ Whether their qonsciences 
*' were batishcdihe motive laid in 
** the information was the motive 
^' which Influenced the Defendant 
*^ in the publication: — in jitdging 
" of the i^atter alleged, they were 
** to judge of the fHOtwiis with 
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** which the Defendant published 
•• it» That was not to be his dcci- 
*^ tion* but it was for the decision 
•* of the Jury." — He added,— 
•• That it should be rememberpd 
«* that all I:aw, and especially the 
•* Criminal Law, should be ad- 
•* mhiistered in naenjy, for the 
•* 'King by his Coronation Oath 
** was bcNuid .to administer the 
•* Lafw itt merey." And now, 
Gei^lenen, 1 conclude'; with 
tlnaks to yon vaA te the Court 
lor -dse %ft€Dtton whick has been 
horded me ; leaving my fate with 
confidence in your 'hands; per- 
goaded, that, in the minds of an 
intelltgent British Jury, Mercy 
and Trutii will ever be found to 
pievaiU 

Here, at the suggestion of a 
Juror, Mr. John White was called 
to the witness-box, and examined 
as to the fact of his Father not 
having any knowledge of the al- 
leged Libel till after its publication ; 
which ended, the AttornejvGene- 
ral addressed the Jury in reply. 

Lord Ellenborovgh then pro- 
ceeded to cl^arge the Jury, This 
was an Indictn^ent against the De* 
fendant, Henry White, for a Libel. 
The first thing which was to be 
proved was the lact of publication ; 
and if, after the notice he had 
given at the Stamp-Office of his 
intention to publish such a Jour-* 
n^l at No. 23, Warwick-square, 
there could yet remain any doubts 
whether -there was Buffi cient legal 
proof of the publication, those 
dpubts must have been completely 
removed by the course whi<!jh the 
Defendant had taken,- It was 
certainly the right of every Defen- 
dant to determine whether he 
should conduct his Defence him- 
self, or whether he should employ 
Counsel ; — but they who chope to 
defend themselves always incurred 
the danger of injuring their case, 
by letting out fttcts which the dis- 



cretion of Counsel would have 
thought it more prudeilt to con- 
ceal. In this respect, the present 
Defendant had imprudently ad- 
mitted that, which, if he had left 
his Defence to his Counsel, would» 
probably, not have been admitted. 
If however, he had not been di- 
rectly instrumental in the publi- 
cation of this Libel, the Jury must 
recollect, that he had taken no 
pains to counteract its msilignity. 
In calling M'itnesses, the l5efen- 
dani had made an unnecessary 
parade and display of evijd^nce, 
the object of which appeared 
merely to be, that those matters 
might be placed on the Judge^s 
notes of the Trial, which might 
otherwise more regularly be brought 
forward by affidavits in mitigation 
of punishment. It was no defence 
in Law to say, that he was not the 
Writer of the Libel, — he was 
equally responsible if it were in- 
serted by. his fi^uthorised Agent.— 
He who does a thing by the hands 
of another is as responsible as if 
he had doiie it himself. If that 
were not the Law, what mischiefs 
might not every Proprietor of a 
New8paf)er commit with impunity ? 
He might employ a machine which 
should be constantly at work tu 
infect and poison the public mind 
with his own malignity ; — his types 
might be always ready to^di^semi- 
nate Libels and Calumnies, and 
' yet he himself might put his hand^ 
before his eyes, and be determined 
to see nothing, or know- nothing 
of the mischifefs that he was doing. 
He might swear, and get others to 
swear, that he had never seen the 
Libel for which he was prosecuted, 
This, however, would not satisfy 
the Law. He would be still re-r 
sponsible for all the misqhiefs done 
either by himself or his authorised 
Agents. — This was a doctrine upon 
whi(ih there could be no doubt; 
it was established, and recognised 
as Law, by every Judge and every 
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Lawyer whom he had ever known 
"since his acquaintance with Courts 
of Justice. The Defendant had 
quoted several expressions of dif- 
ferent Lawyers in their arguments; 
but it was of very little conse- 
quence what Mr. Kettleby or "any 
other Lawyer might have said in 
the management of their clients' 
causes. — He knew many men of 
the first authority in the present 
day, who would be very sorry to' 
be held to whatever opinions they 
might have said in arguments, at 
the Bar, — He felt it his duty to 
lay it down as the unquestionable 
Law of the Land, — the Law, which 
to all the Subjects of this Realm 
is the security for every- blessing 
which they enjoy, find the protec- 
tion from every mischief to which ' 
they would otherwise be exposed, 
— that the Proprietor of every 
Newspaper is responsible for the 
contents of his Paper, whether 
written by himself or any other 
jperson.— This had frequently been - 
determined to be th^ Law, even 
in cases where the sickness of siich 
Proprietor made it absolutely im- 
possible for him to 'see what was 
inserted in his Paper*— Circum- 
stances of this nature had, how^ 
ever, always their proper weight, 
when urged at a fit time, in miti- 
gation of punishment. — He had 
^een twenty Printers on the floor 
of the Court of Kind's Bench, 
who had sworn to their absolute 
ignorance of "the insertion of the 
o^ensive article ; and such affida- 
vits were always allowed their due 
weight at a proper time. The 
Defendant had pressed strongly 
upon the Jury the length of his 
impriiionment, which should have 
served as a caution to him to abstain 
from publishing Libels. — If his 
means of subsistence were entirely 
derived from the conduct of a 
Journal, it might have been sup- 
posed, that, after so severe ^ 
■warning, he would have felt more 



than ever the nef^eseityof superin- 
tending the articleji which were to 
be inserted, and keeping out what 
was libellous. It might have been 
expected that he would have beeli 
particularly cautious in tl)e chcnce 
of his agents ; and that he wofmld 
have found it necessary to e&evcise 
coui^iderable care in their superi&r 
tendance and control. -*« On the 
contrary, it seemed that he left 
the management to his son, xritk 
a discretionary power to insert 
whatever he might think proper.--— 
If, however, a Libel had found 
its way into a Paper which was 
directly contrary to its usual tenor, 
and an apology had been speedilj 
made, the case would not then,' in 
all probability, have been selected 
for prosecution. -^If the' present 
Defendant had really disapproved 
of the article in question, as heuoir 
profeasea to disapprove of it, why- 
did he not take ^ome mteans of ma» 
nifestiag his disapprobation in his 
own Taper ? ^ The Defendant, in 
the course of his -argument, had 
taken different objections to. the 
Information^ which be called a 
foolish and.fal^e Record. . His- 
first objection was to the Public** 
tion being st&;ked to, have taken 
place in the parish of St. Mary-^ 
le-Bpw. This was, however, m 
usual description in the law, and 
.it was not to be expected that tiie 
rules of law, established ibr wise 
purposes, were to hend to the 
suggestions of every uxileamed 
Defendant. How ntany conrio 
tions had taken place upon indii^t- 
ments for robberies and other' cri- 
minal offences^ alleged generally 
in the parish, of St. Mary-le- Bow'; 
in the ward of Cheap, whereas, in 
fact, they were in a different parish 
and ward ?-^ And yet, no man- had 
ever before thought it consistent 
with modesty to make such an okm 
jection. The Defendant had yeijr 
properly exonerated his legal adU* 
visers from any blame in taking 
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radi «n objectioniy for it yrvA one 
.•vhidi he could not believe that 
any fiarristeir would make. If the 
oti'ence was laid in the proper 
County, there was no occasion fot 
the Famh to be expressly stated ; 
wid the constant practice was, not 
to specify the particular Parish. 
la burglaries, however, {a fatal 
£aw in which had been quoted as 
a precedent by the Deit'eudant,) 
the reason of the thing was difle^ 
Yent. Since that was a local of» 
lence, it was absolutely necessary 
to describe the situation of the 
iiouse which was bre^ken into; and, 
tiierefore, the misnomer of the 
place was justly fatal in the case 
winch the Delendant bad cited,-— 
The same accuracy c(f local de- 
scription was not necessary in set- 
ting out other oifenoes. As to the 
next objection, that the indictment 
iiad falsely charged him with a crir 
minal intention, the rule which 
|>ervaded the criminal as well as 
the ^ivil law was, that a man is 
responsible for the acts of bis 
Agents. The law collects the in- 
tention from the act itself* If any 
inon, with his eyes open, were to 
titrilce and wound His Lordship 
witb a deadly weapon, it would be 
•noaatisfaction to nim for thef man 
to say he did not intend it^ Such 
a «ian would be as mad as the 
Cobler of Messina, who went about 
^hooting every man whom he ima- 
gined rtiiachievous to the State. — 
His ple« was, " it is true 1 have 
killed this or that man, but my 
intention was good, — I meaitt to 
benefit the ^tate." Men must ge- 
nerally be presumed to intend 
lliat which they do. A man, 
therefore, who chooses to conduct 
8 Newspaper, and sets up some- 
body else, who circulates libels 
tfarough its 'means, must be pre- 
viimed to intend the circulation of 
BQch libels ; and he must be con- 
- aidered as having done that which 
tie has so caused to be done.. He 
must also be presumed to have 



sanctioned that which be never 
thought proper to express any dis- 
approbation of. As to Mr. RcsBVes'^ 
tjasc, whith the Defendant had ' 
cited, that stood upon very diffe- 
Tent ground ; — His Lordship was 
in the cause, and felt perfectly sa- 
tisfied at the time with the Verdict 
of tbe Jury, and knew that many 
high in authority agreed with him. 
The Jury thxw^ht the Publication 
of Mr. Reeves a very improper 
one, but acquitted bitti on- tbe 
ground of his not writing it with 
the criminal intention imputed to 
him. In tliis opinion of that Pub- 
lication, he entirely coimnded, — 
Mr. Reeves had been charged with 
writing his bo«ok with the intention 
T>f vilwyingthe Houses of Lords 
and Commons; but it appeared to 
him, that he had no such inten- 
tion, and that what gave olTence 
Was nothing but iwetaphor run mad* 
Mr. Reeves had got hold of a me- 
taphor,— the truak of a tree ; and 
lie called MoHarchy the trunks 
an^ the two Houses of P^Hament 
the branches, which might be lop- 
ped off without detftroyiug the 
trunk. Now, as to the question, 
which of the parts of our Govern- 
ment was the original stem, and 
which were to be considered the 
adjtrncts, was a question more of 
antiquarian Tesearch than of real 
importance ; and Mr. Reeves was 
«i great antiquary. —His Lord- 
ship was, therefore, satisfied with 
that Verdict, because he really be- 
lieved that Mr. Reeves had not the 
intentiop imputed to him ; and his 
reason for so believing was collect- 
ed from the book itself. This was 
the great difference between tbe 
two cases*- In Mr. Reeves's case, 
4t was from the perusal of tbe wri- 
ting charged as a Libel, that the 
J-ury formed their opinion thai 
there was no criminal intention; 
but, in this case, he believ^ that 
no such conclusion could be drawn 
from the writing jtself.*— As to the 
Law of Libel, he did nptaeek^ nor 
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ever had sought, to abridge the 
privileges ^whidi the Constitutioa 

fave ta Jurks./ He must say, 
owever» that he could hardly con- 
ceive that any sensible man could 
entertain a doubt but that .the «iw 
tide for which the Defendant was 

. now prosecuted did tend to disffust 
the soldiers^ upon, whose valour 
and good conduct the defence of 
the country^ and every thing dear 
to us» now fnainly depend. He 
could have no doubt but that pub- 
lications, tendini^ to alieninte the 
.abldiery» . and- directly defaming 
the Government, were Libels. He 
ahould wish to know by what law 
it was that the very lowest officer 
in the State may be protected froin 
calumnies, but .that those who fill 
the hi^hei^t and most important 
of&ces m the Administration are to 
tind no similar protection ? Ue by 
BO means wished to abridge the pri- 
vilege of discussing teniperately^the 
meastkres of any Administration; 
but such discussion ought to be 

. conducted iunoceptly and deoent- 
ly« To charge the iMembers of 
tlie Administration generally with 
corruption was cleajnly libellous, 
and to do so on an occasion where 
corruption could not enter, was 
foolish. It was kiost evident, in 
the present case, that granting 

' medab to all officers of a certain - 
rank, who had^seen a certain ser- 
vice, could not answer any pu re- 
pose .of con'uption; and that es^ 
tending them to every soldier. in 
liie army would' hdve made tbe 
disti»ctioD.'of no value. The De- 
fendant, in the publioatioa before 
theso^ spoke of *^ the equivocal 
and barren victories of Roleia, Vi- 
xniera, Oorunna, and 'Talavera." 
Now, although circumstances had 
prevented results as important as 

. we could, have wished .following 
those battles, still he conceivied 
there* was something in them in 
which Englishmen naturally felt a 

~|»t:ide; and, 'aft 'M> the valour of 



our soldiers^ be believed it waa as 
conspicuous in these bfittles, as in 
the ancient battles, wluch the De- 
fendant liad alluded to, of Cressy, 
Poi€tiei3», kcm The Defeadsnt 
hadasked^ " Why were the sol'- 
diers who fought in those battles 
not also honoured with medals ?'* 
— and said, •' that such distinct 
tiott was an insult to the army." -»- 
IS0W9 he would ask, did not the 
soldier feel a pride in the honours 
and distinctions conferred upon hia 
officer l^^^The medal, which adorn- 
ed the breast of the Commander 
under whom he had fought, wsis 
also an honour to him. Every so^ 
dier participated in the glory of 
those Commandera under ^hom 
they have fought; and we find in 
history that all armies haye Mt 
themselves honoured with the ele* 
vation of the General ^nder whom 
they liave fought. The Thanks of 
the two Houses of Parliament wene 
only, given to the superior Officers 
,by name, and yet the whole Army 
4participated in the honour. The 
Defendant had also spoken of 
'' the drooping energies and wasted 
resources 'of this country." His 
Lordship did not know how the 
energies of tliis country could be 
said to droop,, and was convinced 
that the en<»rgies of Englishmen 
would always be found sufficient 
to defend their country . He w ould 
wush to know, for what period of^ 
time the energies of the people of 
this country have been supposed to. 
be declining ? — Was it during 
.the ca'reer of Lord Nelson s vio- 
tories .^—was it when Capt. Hostfe 
lately conquered in the Mediterra- 
nean a hostile force of double the 
number ? — or was it the other 
day, when he himself heard with 
his own- ears, the cannon of our 
'Cruizers that repulsed Buonaparte^s 
r ilotilla, under the e^^es of that great 
CouMncmder, and took one of his 
praams?— -TbetellingtheArmy that 
they were insulted by their Govern* 
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sbent appeared to him a Libel of the 
most dai2gerou6 tendency ; and the 
•calumales against the Membera of . 
the Government «rere equally libel- 
lous. Character is of the utmost 
importance to every man in high 
trust ; and those in the highest si- 
tuation have a right to the protec- 
tion of their characters from those 
<x>arse, brutal, and calumnious 
misrepresentations which were so 
ioften poured out against them. — 
The principal danger of those foul 
calumnies, which were often be- 
stowed .most undeservedly, was, 
that it was apt to make men cal- 
lous to Public censure, and to ge- 
nerate a sort of indifference as to 
any thing .which might be pub- 
lished with respect to their Public 
conduct* In this manner the li- 
centious abuse of the press pre- 
vented that public good which 
. might be expected from the fair ex- 
ercise of it. He woul4 not lay it 
down merely from his own autho- 
rity, but he would state it from 
th« authority of Chief Justice 
Holt, (than whom there was no 
warmer friend of the liberty of the 
subject,) that a Libel on the Go- 
vernment of the Country, charging 
them with corruption and baseness, 
was a sort of Libel which ought to 
be severely punished. To tell the 
Army " they were insulted/" ap- 
peared clearly to him. to be a dan- 
gerous Libel ; and from this com- 
miseration of the situation of the 
English soldiers, the writer (as is 
the custom in such articles) pro- 
ceeds to compliment Buonaparte. 
" With him, merit is always re- 
warded, and thp. situation of the 
soldier attended to." He could 
not conceive what greater mischiefs 
the emissaries of Buonaparte (if 
there are any in this country) could 
do, than disseminate such doc- 
trines among our soldiers. As to 
the Government that was charged 
with so much imbecility and cor- 
ruption, he did not himself belong 
to the Adininistiatioiiy whatever 



was it character, imbecile or not 
so, but he could not have a doubt 
in his mind but that the charging 
the Members of the Administra- 
tion with imbecility and comip- 
ti«n in their office wa» a Libel* 
He had also no manner of doubt, 
but the Defendant was legally re- 
sponsible for the insertion of such 
an article iu his paper. He knew 
that it was within the provhice of 
the Jury to determine on the whole 
of the case; but it was his duty 
also to state to them his opinion of 
the articles before them : and that 
opinion was clearly that it was a 
LibeL If the Jury coincided in 
that opinion, they would of oouiae 
find the Ilefend&nt Guilty. 

The Trial of this Infofmation 
lasted from Nine o'clock in the 
Morning till One in the Aftemocm. 
The Jury, after an absence of^ntr 
hours, returned to thdr box at Five 
o'clock and delivered in writiiig 
the following verdict : — ** Tke 
Jury find the Defendant gnilnf «/* 
printing and publishing the tAM^ 
through the medium of his Agent ; 
but, on account of his peculiar si" 
tuatioUf eamestit^ recommend him 
to mercy.*' 

Mr. Lowten, the Clerk of- the . 
Court, objected to this verdict, 
unless he might consider it as 
Guiltyj A cry of " N<^ No,** 
immediately issued from the Jury, 
and they again retired ; and, after 
consulting about Ten Minutes, re- 
turned with a Verdict of « NOT 
GUILTY I ! !" 

On the announcement of the 
Verdict, acclamations of joy pro-, 
ceeded from the persons who nad 
waited in the Court for the r esultt 

TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN 
FRANCE. 

By Lieutoiane-Colonel PiirKirKT, ^f tiw 
North Amcricaa Raogors. 

(Onitmmdfrompagex^fJ 

Travelling* -^ Postingf is near- 
ly 9si dear m France a« in Eng* 
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land, A p^t m Fmnce m six 
miles, aad one shilling and three* 
pence is charged for each horse> 
and seven pence for the driver. — 
The price> therefore, for two 
horses would be three shillings and 
penny ; but, whatever number of 
persons there way be, a horse is 
charged for ■each. The postil- 
lions, moreover, expect at least 
doable of what the b^k of regular 
tioQs allonfs tbem as matter o£ 

right. 

In substantial provision and ac- 
tcommodation, the Frenph inns aire 
not a whit infejrior to English of 
the same degree: but they are iik- 
ferior to them in all the minor ap- 
pendagest In point of eating attd 
i rinking, theFrench inns infinitely 
exceed the English : their provi- 
sions are of a better kind, and are 
much cheaper: we- scarcely slept 
aay where,, where we could not 
procure fbwk of all kinds» eggs, 
and wine. It is too true, inde^, 
that their mode qf cooking is not 
very well suited to an English pa- 
late ; but a very little trouble will 
ren&edy this inconvenience. -^ The 
French cooks are infinitely obligii^ 
in this respect ; — ttey will take 
your instructions, and thank you 
for the honour done them^ The 
dinner, moi^eover, when served i\pl 
will coasiat of an infinite variety, 
and that withcKit no^erially swell- 
ing the bill. Add to this, the de- 
sert, of which aii EQgUah ina- 
keeper, except in the most expea- 
sive hotels, has not a single idea^ 
In France, on the other Imnd, in 
the poorest inns, in the most ordi- 
nary hedge ale - house, you will 
have a desert of every fruit in sca-» 
X son, and always tastily and even, 
elegantly served* The wijie, like- 
wise, is better than what is^mjet 
with on the roads in Eaglandn 1 n 
the article of beds, with a very few 
exceptaons, the French iiwts ex- 
ceed the English: if a traveller 
<;accy bin sl^^QtSkW^b himi be. ia al- 



ways secure of an exceDent haaf 
mattrass, or, if he prefer it, a clean 
feather-bed On the other side, 
the French inns are certainly inf(&- 
rior to the English in their apart- 
ments. The bed-room is too often 
the dining-room* The walls are 
merely whitewashed, or covered 
with some execrable pictures. •— 
There are no such things as cuj?* 
tains, or at least they are never 
considered as necessary. There is 
neither soap, water, nor towel, 1» 
cleanse yourself when you rise ii^^ 
the morning. A Frenchman has 
no idea of washing himself before 
he breakfasts. The furniture, also, 
i« always in the worst possible con- 
dition. We were often puzzled to 
coutnve a tolerable table : the one 
in most common use is composed 
of planks laid across two stools or 
benches. The chairs are usually 
oak, with perpendicular backs. 
— There are no bells, and the at* 
tendants are more frequently male 
than female, though this practice ia 
gradually going out of vogue. — 
There is a great change, moreover, 
of late years, in the civility <tf tba 
landlords ; thfey will now ai:know-« 
ledge their obligaticms to you, and 
not» as formerly, treat you as u»« 
truders. To sum up the com^ 
parison between a French and Eng- 
lish provincial inn, the expenses 
for the same kind of treatment, al- 
lowing only for the national dif- 
ferences, are about one-fourth of 
what they w<mld be in England^ 
In the course of our tour, we were 
repeatedly detained for day* toge- 
ther at some of the inns on tb^ 
road, and our lyhole swt^, amount-, 
ing to seven in number, never cost 
us more than at the rate c^an Eng- 
lish guinea a day* In England,. I 
$m confident it would have; been 
four tim^ the sum. 

Count vy jR^tfkfefwA.^ltf'the or-* 
dinary construction of a French 
chateau, there is a greater con-^ 
sumptiion of wood than br&kt wii 
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no sparing of ground. -— It is 
usually a rambling building, with 
a body, wings, and again wings 
upon those wings, and tlank^ on 
each •side with a . pigeon-house, 
stables, «nd bams; the pigeon- 
house being oh the right, and the 
barns and stables on the left.-— 
The decorations are infinitely be- 
neath contempt ; painted weather- 
cocks aiid copper turrets, and even 
the paint apparently as ancient as 
the chateau* The windows are 
numerous, but even in the best 
chateaus there is strange neglect 
as to the broken glass ; sometimes 
th^' are left as broken, but more 
frequently patched with paper, co- 
loured silk, or even stuffed with 
linen* The upper tier of windows, 
«ven in the front of the house, is 
usually ornamented with the clothes 
of the family hanging out to dry, > 
a piece of slovenliness «nd ill 

• taste for which there can assuredly 
be hoexcuse in the country, where 
there is surely room enough for 
this part of household business. — 
Upon the whole, the' appearance 
of a French chateau, in the old 
style, resembles one of those de- 
serted houses, which are sometimes 
seen in England, where the plaster 

• has been -peeled or is peeling oiF, 
and where every boy that passes 
throws his stone at the windows. 
The pleasure-grounds attached to 
the chateau very exactly corres- 
pond with its style : — the chateau 
18 usually built m the worst possi- 
ble scite of the whole estate. It 
generally stands in some meadow 
or lawn, and precisely in that 
part of it which is the natural 
drain of the whole ; and where, if 
there were no house, there would 
uectusarily be a horse-pon.d. A 
grand avenue, planted on each 
side with noble trees, leads up to 

• the house, but is usually ^so over- 
grown with moss and weeds, as to 
convey a mos* uncomfortable feeN 
log of cold) dalnpness^ and deso« 



lation. The grass of the lawn is 
equally foul, and every thing of 
dirt and rubbish is collected under 
the windows in' front. The gar- 
dens behind are in the same exe- 
crable state, — gravel-walks over- 
run with moBs and weeds. Bower- 
beds ornamented with statues of 
leaden Floras, painted Murcuries, 
and Dianas with milk-pails ; —« al- 
most every yard salutes you with 
some . aimilar absurdity. The 
hedges are shaped into peacocks, 
and not unfrequently into ladies 
and gentlemen dancing a minuet. 
Pillars of cypress, and pyramids 
of yew, terminate almost every 
walk ; and if there is a hollow in 
the garden, it is formed into a 
muddy pond, in which half a dozen 
nymphs in stone are about to 
plunge. ' • * . 

Almost every chateau has a cer« 
tain number of fish-ponds, and a 
certain number of woodland, and 
these are considered as such heces- 
sary appendages, that a house is 
scarcely regarded as habitdble 
without them. The table of a 
French gentleman is ahnost solely 
supplied from, his own land. Ha- 
ving a plenty of poultry, fish, anJ 
rkbbits, he gives- very little trou- 
ble to his butcher. Hence in 
many of the villages, meat is not 
to be had, and even in lai^e 
towns • the supply bears a very 
small proportion to what would 
seem to be the natural demand of 
the population. • 

One distindion of French and 
English visiting^ I must not omit. 
In England, if any one comes 
from any distance to visit the fa- 
mily of a friend, he of course 
takes his dinner, and perhaps his 
supper, but is then expected to 
return home. iJnl^ss he is a bro- 
ther or uncle, and not even always 
then,' he must not expect to have 
a bed. To remain day after day 
for a week or fortnight would be 
considered as an outrage* On th^ 
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«ther hand, in Fratice, a family no 
sooner comes to its chateau for the 
^ummer^ (for, since the Revolu*- 
tion, this has become the fashion,) 
tiian preparation is immediately 
made for parties of visitors. — 
Every day brings some one, who 
is never suffered to go as long as 
be can be detained. Every cha- 
teau thus becomes a pleasant as- 
•emblage, and in riding, walking, 
and fishing, nothing can pass mor^ 
agreeably than a French summer 
in the country. As we passed 
along, we met several of these par-' 
ties in their morning rides; — they 
invariably addressed us, and very 
frequently invited us to their 
houses, though perfectly strangers 
to us. yhR mode of living in 
these country residences differs very 
little from what is c<hnmon in the 
same rank of life in England. 
The breakfast consists of tea, coffee, 
fruits, and cold meat. The din- 
ner is usually at two 'o'clock, and 
is served up as in England. The 
French, however, have not yet 
imitated the English habit of sit^ 
ting at table. Coffee, in a saloon 
or pavilion fronting a garden and 
lawn, immediately follows the din- 
ner ; -** this- consumes about two 
hours. The company then divide 
into parties, and walk. They re- 
turn about eight o'clock to -tea. -- 
jlfter tea they dance till supper. 



ON TH& I>AW OP LIBEL. 

Thef&Uowing LeHer, proper to he 
read bi/ all Jurymen^ u copied 
, from an excellent small Pam- 
phlet y lately reprinted by yomr 
Publisher^ ^^nlieled, " the en- 

4StLlSHM£N*8 RIGHT," by Sir 

. John Hawles, Knt. 

Jif<^mtis Leges Anglia mutmi^ 

Sir, 
It is an Englishman's peculiar 
happiness that he is born to inherit 



his lands, so he is to inherit the 
laws, which are his birth- right ; 
and, if he would keep the one, he 
must \)e careful to preserve the 
other. The laws are the palla- 
dium of property ; they are the 
surest safeguard of our lives, and 
the strongest fence to our lands. — 
All law is, or ought to be, right 
reason ; but there ever was, and 
always will be, a struggle between 
men's reason and their passions, 
between law and arbitrary power. 
The laws of this nation, as by a 
compact with the Crown in the 
Magna-Charta of this kingdom ap-^ 
pears^ do indeed defend and sec are 
the lives, liberties, and properties, 
of the subject, as far as human 
prudence could dev.se; but the 
grand or principal law of this land, 
on which the justice of all the rest 
depends, is that for t ;ing aii dis- 
putes and differences betwe^ sub- 
ject and subject, and all crimet 
ugainst the Crown, per Pares, or 
by a Jury of twelve honest men, 
of the same rank and degree with 
the persons disputing or accused ; 
who are to be elected without pre- 
judice of party, and are bound by 
oath to try such dispute, difference, ^ 
or crime, according to the best of 
their understandihgs, and to bring 
in, according to their consciences, 
an impartial verdict. 

Our ancestors were ihdeed so 
justly jealous of their liberties, ► 
and so careful to arm against any 
unjust prosecutions of the Crown, 
that they fixed Grand Jtiries as an 
advanced guard, who were, before 
any prosecution could be carried 
on, to find it Bilia t'^ra, that there 
was just cau^e or reason for it. — 
But this grand barrier of British 
liberty has been often borne down 
by arbitrar}' power, and prosecu- 
tions carried on against the sub- 
ject by Star-Chamber informations. 
But, though prosecutions by in- 
formation are now become com- 
xnpn, yet they are nevertheless a^ 
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national grierance, anda very great 
eacroacbmeat upon our laws and 
Mberties, and should, therefore, 
teach us to be more vigilant and 
careful in keeping those righta 
which yet remain. Though triaU 

fer Pares, or by a Jury of twelve 
ouest men, of equal rank witb 
the person tried, is yet Jefi us, and 
is indeed the great law on which 
all our lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties, depend, yet there has been 
lately a doctrme inculcated tlmt 
tends to destroy the very use and 
essence of them ; — that which ar-» 
bitrary power cannot batter down^^ 
it may undermine* 

The forms of Juries, as of Par* 
liaments, have, by long usage, 
been rendered too sacred to be at- 
tacked ; but what does the form of 
any thing avail without the use ?— > 
As hypocrisy in religion is a great 
affront and mockery of God, so 
good forms kept up in any State 
are, when turned to bad uses, a 
gross affront and mockery of the 
j^ple. 

It has lately been by some cei^ 
fidently asserted, that Juries are 
not ^judges of law, but of fact 
only I — What can be more false? 
What can be more injurious to the ^ 
subject ? — Or, what can tend more 
to overturn all our laws and liber- 
ties ?, — For, if this pernicious docr 
trine should be allowed. Juries 
would be so far from being a se- 
curity to the subject, that they 
would be then a snare ; and that 
which our ancestors intended as a 
b«Iwark to defend our lives a^d 
properties, would become a strong 
engine to batter them down, be- 
cause any person might then be 
prosecuted for the most innocent 
action ; nay, indeed, for acting ac- 
cording to any law o^ the land, 
which arbitral^ power did not likf , 
and found guilty, and punished at 
the pleasure of the Court; for, 
they need only to charge such ac- 
tion in the information to be sedi* 



tioun, traitorous, &c. tnd dien tm 
prove the fact, and the Juiy.mu^ 
of course bring him in guilty, if 
they are not judges of law, but of 
&ctonly. But this wicked doe* 
trine, that tends to subvert all ouf 
laws and liberties, is not more 
contrary to reason than practice;^ 
for, do not Juries, upon all indict- 
ments for ivu^der, take upon tbem^ 
selves to judge whether the prifio<Y 
ner be guilty of murder or man-* 
slaugh^, and find accordingly B 
When a person is prosecuted U(>oi:i 
any statute, is not such statute 
usually read to the Jur«i|rs ? -^ For 
what reason, but . because thej 
should judge whether the matter 
of the person accused he witluB 
such statute or not ? Are the j 
not then judges of law «b well at 
fact? is not the Juror's wAp 
Thai he willweli and truly trVf an4 
true deliverance make ; — that is, 
that they will fully, truly, and 
im^partiaUy, try the prisoner, whei* 
ther he. be guilty of the crime lai4 
to his charge or not, and, accord- 
ing to their con8cie0ces, either ac? 
quit or coftideinn^ him ? -^ lu their 
oath, there is nothiag Qf this new^ 
unjust« and dangeroua, dislioketton 
^betwe^B matter of law and matter 
of fact, but th^y are sworn to try 
the priscmer impartially ; and, ao 
cording to the best of their undeiH 
standings, to bring him in guilfy 
or not guilty. The- &rst part of a 
Jury^s consideration is, indeed. 
whether the matter laid to the 
charge of the prisoner be a crime 
or not; — the seoopd, whether or no 
he committed • it. If the matter 
laid to the charge of the prisoner 
be not itself a orim^». how <?an any 
Jury, without breaking their oajths,^ 
bring him in guilty of the fact? — 
Is it not the greatest absurdity to 
say that a man ia guilty of ao in- 
nocent action i Can innocence be 
guilt ? Whenever a Jury bring ia 
the prisoner guilty of the fact,Tetji 
not being convinced in their coqr> 
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sciences* of the crime of it, leave 
that to the Court, it is commonly 
called a speicial verdict; but the 
proper appellation is, indeed, spe- 
cial perjury, because they do not, 
according to their oaths, tvell and 
truly tryf und irue deliverance 
make ; — for, when a Jury are not 
convinced in their consciences, that 
both the matter laid against the 
.prisoner be such a crime as men- 
tioned in the indictment, and that 
he alsd committed k, they are 
bound by their oaths to bring him 
in Not Guilty. 

Juries should, indeed, always 
consider by what method the pri- 
soner before them stands accused ; 
if he does not stand there accord- 
ing to the commoii legal manner, 
by a presentment of a Grand 
Jury, but by information, they 
may then very reasonably suspect, 
that the ' prisoner's crime is not 
such as it is called ; because, prose*- 
cutions by information a^e seldom 
brought but when no Grand Jury 
will tind the bill ; and, therefore, 
they should in such cases always 
supply the place of a Grand Jury, 
by taking upon themselves to de- 
termine the nature of the crime, 
and not by a^ iniquitous 'Special 
verdict cast the prisoner, as it were, 
into the power of his prosecutor. 
Juries are bound to see with their 
own eyes, and not through the op- 
tics of the Bench ; nor are their 
consciences to be controled^by the 
Court, 

There are cases indeed relating 
to property^ that often happen be- 
tween subject and subject, which 
are m.ore intricate, and require nice 
distinctions; here the Judges must 
help the Jury to distinguish : but 
in all criminal cases, between the 
Crown and subject, the crime of 
the fact, as well as the fact itself, 
should always be fully and clearly 
proved to the satisfaction of the 
conscten<:es of the Jury, or other- 
viiie thi^y caAp.qt, without perjury, 



but brmg in th^ pHson^, Not 
Guilty. 

Lawyers often puzzle them^^ 
selves, and perplex others, witJt 
nice and subtle distinctions about 
the true meaning of words; and t 
think they have differed in opinioik 
in no one more than in the word 
JLibeL "Some lawyers will say. 
That a Libel may be either true or 
falfe ; and that its truth makes it 
rather more a Libd, than if it was 
false : but who was ever yet prose^ 
cuted for writing or publishing a 
Libel that was true ? 1 believe iko 
person was ever yet prosecuted for 
a Libel, where the vtord false vraM 
not expressly mentioned in the in- 
dictment ; therefore it appears plaiA 
to m^ that falsehood must be join-, 
ed to defamation to make a LibeL 
That great lawyer, my Lord* 
ChieV Justice Hoit^ ssiys^Tkatrvho^ 
€ver asserts things in writing tj^si 
aUo^ at his pertly prove them to be 
true. 

If what a man has written or 
published be truths with what con- 
science can a Jury bring hiui in 
guilty of writing or publishing a 
false Libel ? It is surely contrary 
. to right reason, and therefore 
should be so to law too, to charge 
a person with publishing a Libel 
that is false, and yet refuse hi .11' 
the liberty of proving it to be true : 
such refusal cannot bat be, to 
evei'y honest man's con$cience, the 
strongest evidence of its truth. — 
Can right reason call truth a 
crime ? If not, I hope the -laws 
of England never will. Misera- 
ble indeed must be the state of 
that people, where writing truth 
against man is accounted a crime ; 
but writing a falsehood against 
God, none. Vet 1 own I discom- 
mend, hay, highly blame, the 
writing of even truth itself, if de- 
famatory, when it concerns only 
private persons : but, if the rights 
or liberties of the public are any 
w^ys interested^ truth, and all the 
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truth, however defamatoty, ought 
always to be toW ; for otherwise, 
how could the public ever oppose 
any bppression at all ? As, sup- 
pose a man was, by arbitrary 
power, illegally imprisoned, and 
denied the common relief of the 
law ; in «ueh cases, would not the 
public be highly concerned there- 
m ? for, might not the same hard 
treatment be every man's case? 
Should not therefore such man 
publicly complain thereof, and 
make his true case known to others, 
that they might take proper mea- 
sures to prevent its being their 
own ? 

To make a Libel of any writings 
the words ef it should not have a 
forced meaning -by inuendoes, 
dmwn from an orator*s fertile 
brains, put upon them ; but the 
sense of them should be plain, . 
clear, and obvious to ^ every one ; 
for otherwise, so great is the law- 
yer's art, that he would wiredmw 
treason from the most sacred truth ; 
'and make a Libel of the Lord'» 
Prayer : As for instance, ;in th^se 
words, * For thine is the king- 
dom ;' — Oh, says Mr. Attorney, 
that is a treasouable expression ; . 
forj by inuendo, it is saying the 
King hath no ri^ht to the Crown. 
There are, indeed, no words which 
lawyers cannot, by forced con- 
structions, torture into treason; 
Jurymen may therefore well smile, 
^hen they see those learned and 
eloquent gentlemen take such 
pains to persuade them that such 
words carry a vety different sensfe 
from what their own reason plainly 
tells them. 

Public! grievances can never be 
redressed but by public com- 
plaints, aiid they cannot well be 
made without the Press : now^ if 
public oppressions cannot possibly 
be removed without public com- 
plaining ; and if such complaints, 
though ever so* just and true, 
should be deemed Libels against 



those who caus«*l^em, would not 
the rights and liberties of the pub- 
lic be in a tine situation ? Our 
laws would be then delusions, our 
rights but shadows, and ourliben- 
ties a dream. To secure the lives, 
liberties, and. properties, of the 
'subject iVom all such oppressions is 
the sole end or intention of Juries ; 
and, while they act according to 
their oaths, they will be a suffici- 
ent guard against them. 

There is a noble instance of the 
firmness and intej^ty of a Jury, 
lately published in the case of 
John Peter Zenger, Pi'tnter, at 
New York; who was prosecuted, 
by Information, for publishing a 
false Libel against the Govanor. 
Mr. HamUt9n, the Prisoner's 
Counsel, justly and bravely owned 
his Client's publishing it, but in- 
sisted it was not false ; and would 
have produced Witnesses to have 
proved its truth, but was denied 
by the Court. In this cause every 
artifice of arbitrary power was used ; 
and the Judges plainly shewed, 
that they sat there only during the 
Governor's pleasure; yet, notwith* 
standing all the partial influence 
of power, and base direction of the 
Bench, the Jury, to their immor- 
tal honour, acquitted the Prisoner, 
by bringing in their Verdict, Not 
Guilty. 

Since which we have had at 
.home, at the Trial of Mr. Owes, 
for publishing the case of Mr. 
Murray^ a more glorious instance 
of the wisdom and conscientious 
firmness of a Jury ; for, though the 
prosecution was carried on against 
him at the desire of the Honoura- 
ble House of Commons, yet such 
was the invincible integrity of those 
brave Gentlemen on the Jury, 
that, to the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of all honest men and tme 
lovers of their Country,, and to 
their own eternal honour,, they 
acquitted him, by bringing in 
their Verdict, Not Gmit^. 
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Whferi J ilrii!d thtts act accoi'ding 
to their consciences^ and bravely 
Tesist the illegal attempts of arbi- 
trary power, they not only secure 
the lives and propierties of their 
iello\V-subjects, but transmit their 
names and virtues to posterity, in 
the shiuine recbrds of eternal feme. 
The conscience of a J'uiy. is the 
i^pretne Law, the Law of right 
treason ; over which, no rhetoric 
from the Baf, no direction from 
tht Bench» should ever have the 
least sway or influence* The 
hearts of honest men are the tem- 
ples of truth, which no interest 
<ran corrupt, no power or persiia* 
«ion <ihange : they will stand, like 
a rock, tirm and immoveable, 
Against all the waves of corruption, 
or the winds of arbitrary power* 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 

BRITANNICUS* 



f ri£ PERSIAN AMBASSADOR* 

The following account of Mirza 
At)ul Hassan, the late Persian 
liEnVOy Extraordinary, is taken 
from Mr, INlorier's Journey through 
"iPerlia, Anhenia, and A^ia Minor, 
to Constantinople, w^hlch is ex- 
pected sKoitlytp appeair before the 
public:— 

^' I should be wanting ingrati- 
tude, if i did not here express the 
ol^ ligations which 1 owe to my fel- 
low-traveller, iV/irza Abut Hassan, 
the late Pjereiaa Envoy Extraordi- 
nary, for much inmrmation on 
Subjects relating to his own Ooun- 
tr}', and fop all the facilities of ac- 
quiring his language, . which his 
cHHiimuhicative and amiable dispo- 
•itiori afforded me. As this per- 
sonage was distingtitshed, during 
his stay in England, by atte«itious 
more marked and cbnttnued than, 
perhaps, were ev^ paid to any 
r oreigner, 1 have conceived that I 
>hgula net trespass ico much on 



the patience of my fjLeaders, by 
inserting a sketch of his life. 

**On the 29th of April, I8O9, 
Mirza Abul H^^ssan, Brother-in- 
Law to the jLmeen-^-0oulah^ 
and Nephew to the late Prime 
minister Hajee Ibrahim, was ap- 
pointed as Envoy Extraordinary 
from the King of Persia to accopa« 
paiiy me to Enuland. The parti* 
culars of his History, which I 
learned on good autnority, may ' 
aKford some lights on the ihtemstl 
administration of his country, and 
will at lea^t be acceptable to those 
w ho were interested by his appear- 
ance at the Court of London. 

** Mirza Abul Hassan was born 
at Shiraz, in the year of the He-. 
gyra, II90, or 1776 of the-C'hris- 
tian fera. He was tbe second son 
of Mirza Mahonie^ AH, a man 
famous in Persia as an* accomplish- 
ed scholar, and who was one of the 
Chi<:?f Secretaries and Mirzas ot 
the celebrated Nadir Shah. His 
father's services had nearly been 
. requite^ by an ignominious and 
cruel death, when the hand of 
Providence interposed for his safe- 
ty, to strike with more severity the 
head' of his atrocioujs master. Na- 
dir Shah, in one of those parox- 
isms of cruelty so common to him 
during the latter yearjs of his* lifei 
ordered that Mirza. Mahomed Ala 
should be burnt alive, together 
with two Hindoos, who also had 
incun-edhis displeasure. The unr 
fortunate Mirza, on hearing his 
sentence, remonstrated with the 
tyrant,, entreating him that he 
might at least be pennitted to die 
alone, and that his last moments, 
might not be polluted by the so- 
ciety of men, who were of a differ- 
ent faith from his own, and on 
whom he had been . tau gh t ta 1 ook 
'with a religious abhorrence. To 
this the Shah consented, remit- 
ting his death until the next morn- 
ing, whilst the Hindoos siiffered in 
2 1 
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^^ same hour* That very night» 
Nadir Shah wa» assassinated in hig ' 
tent, and Mirza Mahomed Ali was 
saved. 

« The family of Mirza Abul 
Hassan rose to its greatest power 
during the reign of Aga Mahomed 
Shah, predecessor to the present 
King. l*he Mirza*fi father died in 
t^ie semce of Kerin Khan ; his un- 
de, Hajee Ibrahim Khan (uncle 
by his mother's side) attained the 
po8t of Prime Vizier, whilst him- 
self and the other branches of his 
family enjojed the greatest share 
in the adininisthition of the affairs 
\ of the State. It Was somewhat be- 
' fore the death of Aga Mahomed 
Shah, that Hajee Ibrahim bestow- 
ed his daughter in marriage- on his 
nephew, alter a long and singular 
courtship. A sister of his wi&s is 
married to Mahomed Taki Mirza, 
one of the King's sons ; and a se- 
cond to the Ameen-ed-Ooulah, the 
second Vizier. 

" The family, however, was not 
always prosperous ; after some time, 
the King ordered tiajee Ibrahim to 
be put to death, his relations to be 
seized, his wives fo be sold, and 
his property to be confiscated. — 
His nephews of course partook of 
the disaster : one was deprived of 
his nght, and Vemains to this day 
at Smraz ; the youngest, then twen- 
ty years of affe, died under the bas- 
tinado, and the second, Mirza 
Abul Hassan, who was then the 
Governor of Shooster, was dragged 
to the capital as a prisoner. The 
circumstances of his seizure and 
«scape from death are better descri- 
bed in hisown words : — Hetold me, 
' I was asleep when the King's Ofii^ 
* cers entered into my room ; they 
seized me, stripped me of my 
clothes* and, tying my hands be- 
hind my back, dragged me to 
Koom, where the King then was, 
treating me during the march with 
a^l the rigour and intemperance that 
' j^nerally befals a man in disgrace/ 
-^ The moment I reached Koom> 



the King pronounced the order Ibr 
my execution. 1 was already on 
my knees, my neck was made 
bare, and the executioner had un* 
sheathed his sword to sever my 
head from "my body, when the 
hand of the Ahnighty interposed^ 
and a messenger in great haste an* 
nounced i6y reprieve. I was in- 
debted for my life to a man who 
had known me from my boyhood^ 
and who had long cherished me as 
his son.' This worthy man, Yrj 
name Mirza Reza Kouli, the mo- 
ment he heard the sentence of 
death passed upon me, threw hini'- 
self at the feet of the Kin^, and» 
pleading my youth and inoffen- 
siveness, entreated that I might be 
pardon^. The King yielded to 
his entreaties, my pardon was an* 
nounced, and I still live to praise 
the Almighty Ibr his^reat good- 
ness and commiseration towards 
me.' — — • After this providential 
esci4>e, Mirza Abul Hassan (fear- 
ing that the King might repent of 
his lenity towards him) fled from 
his country, although he had re- 
ceived His Majesty^s order to go to 
Shiraz, and to remain there ; he 
left Persia with the determination 
of never more returning, until the 
dis^ce of his femily had been 
obliterated, and until the wrath 
of the King against hira had 
entirely subnded. He fled first to 
Shooster, the city in which he had 
so recently been all-powerful; 
and there he experienced the hos- 
pitality for which the Arabs are sq 
justfy renowned* As his admi- 
nistration had been lenient and 
temperate, he found a host of 
friends ready to relieve him ; an^ 
on his quitting Shooster, miserable 
and destitute of even the common 
necessaries of life, the inhabitants 
came to him in a crowd, ' and 
forced seven thousand piastres upon 
him» From Shooster he went to 
Bussora ; he thon crossed throurii 
.the bctfot of Ambia, fiequenuy 
obliged t» proceed «ft ffotlorwant 
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•f itn animal to carry him, vrntil 
lie reached Mecca. On his jour- 
ney, he visited Derujeh^ tlus ca- 
pital of Abdul Assiz, the then 
Chief of the Walmbees, From 
Mecca he went to Medina; and, 
having performed all the devotions 
rf a pilgrim, he returned to Bus- 
sora; — at Bussora he learned that 
the King was still inveterate against 
his family ; and, finding an Eng- 
lish ship on the point of sailing 
for India, he emW^ed on board 
of her, and shortly alter reached 
Calcutta, at the time when the 
Marquis Wellesley was Governor- 
General of India. From Calcutta 
he went to Moorshedabad, then M 
Hyderabad, Poonah, and Bom- 
bay, having remained alto^her 
«bout two years and a half m In* 
jdia. At Bombay he received a 
firman from the K^iQg to return to 
Persia, by which he was assured of 
the King's forgiveness, and of hiir 
tiaving been received into favour. 
He obeyed the firman, and ever 
since has enjoyed the Royal pro- 
tection. He has not, indeed, oc- 
cupied any speoffic post under 
Government, but has been the 
Homme d' Affaires to his brother- 
in4aw, ■ the Ameen^^-Doulah, se- 
cond Vizier and Lord-Treasurer, 
by which means he h$is been con- 
tinually in active and useful lifej 
until he was nominated the King 
of Persia's Envoy-Extraordinary 
to the Court of England." 



FRENCH DECREE, 

Relative to the French whs may 
take refuge in France^ after ha* 
ping committed a Crime on the 
Territory of a Foreign Power^ 

f< Imperial Palace, Amsterdam j, 
<• Oct. 29. 
** Napoleon, &c. -r- On the 
Report of our Gr^nd Judge JVIii- 
nister of Justice, having tor ih^ 
object to enact, in the case in 
"frmch a Frenchnifai shalVhave i$r 



ken refuse in France, after having 
committed a crime in the territory 
of a Foreign Power : — 

*• Considering Articles $ and 7 
of our Code of Criminal Instruc- 
tion, purporting, 

** The first, that every* French- 
man who shall have been guilty 
without the territory of France of 
a crime, attacking the safety of the 
State, counterfeiting the seal of 
the State, the national money, (ha- 
ving currency,) national papers, 
bank-bills, authorised by law, may 
be prosecuted, judged, and pi^ 
nkhed in France, according to 
the dispositions of the French 
laws. 

" iTie second : Every French- 
man, who shall have been guilty, 
out of the territory of the Em- 
pire, of a crime against a French» 
man, may, oh his return to France, 
bcf prosecuted and judged, if he 
has not been prosecuted and 
judged in a foreign "country ; and 
if the Frenchman offended shall 
make a complaint against him, con- 
sidering that the present question 
relates to crimeai committed by a 
Frenchman out of France, and 
^ain$t foreigners,**^ 

" That the Frenchman accused 
of such a crime cannot, when h^ 
has taken refuge in France, be 
delivered up, prosecuted, and 
judged, in a foreign country, but 
on the demand of extradition, 
made by the country which as-^ 
serts itself to have been offended, 

** That, on our part, it belongs 
to our justice to offer no obstacle 
to the punishment of crime, eve^ 
when it neither offends us nor our 
subjects ;— on the other hand, the 
protection yie owe to tlie latter 
will not permit us to dehver them, 
up to a foreign jurisdiction, with- 
out legal motives, acknowledged 
aiid judged to be suclvby us, 

** Having heard our Council of 
.State, we have d^creedii ati«l ^Qi 
d^ree as fallows ^^ 
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f * Art. I. Every jdemaiui of ex«» 
iradition made by ^ Foreign Go- 
veniment against one of our sub- 
jects, accused of having committed 
jD. crimp against ' fpreigners on' tlie 
territory 6f tbis Governpaent, shall 
' be submitted tp us by our Grand 
Judge the Minister of Justicp, to 
be determined by us as $baU bp 
suitable. „ 

*' II, For this purpose, the said 
demand* supported by justilicar 
tory pieces, shall be addressed tq 
our Minister for Foreign Aifairs^ 
who shatl transmit it, with his p^)i- 
Q^ion, to our Grand Judge, Miuia- 
ter of Justice^" 



KTRACTS FROM A POtlTfCAL 
PORt-FOLIO, 

The iate (celebrated 3L Neckar's 
Address to the English Nation^ 

Ko.nation has shewn itself more 
constantly jealous of its liberty 
than the English, and this is not 
vith them any novel pasi^ion ; — * 
they fought for it when the other 
nations of Europe did not so much 
^ consider it as a good, and their 
^uccess in this' noble ambition his- 
tory has rendered inimortal. The 
efforts and triumphs of desjpqtism 
Bave taught them to know the 
supports of which they have neod, 
and to preserve with safety the 
ri ght^ th?it werf in contest. The re- 
volutions which have happened, 
between the signing of Magna-? 
Charta, the Statutes of Edward, 
and the Habeas Cqrpus-Act, have 
But served as lessons to instruct 
them in the science of freedom, —t. 
*rhey then only wanted, opportu- 
nity arid, power to consider, in 
fimes of tranquillity, the remaining 
iJmy)erfections of their Government, 
This favourable opportunity pre-' 
rented itself afte;* the flight of 
James the Second ; r- the Repre* 
tjent^tives pf \he li^^tion,/ prer 



viously to raising a new King tp 
the Throne^ piade, in a certain 
sense, a revision of the Constitu- 
tipQ ; and the Bill of Rights, tliat 
celebrated act of the {levolution 
of 1688, was the completion of 
English Liberty ;rt-in fine, as if it 
were still not enough for the poli« 
tic^l fortui^e of that nation to nave 
applied the remarks of a succession 
of ages, and the lessons which 
their own history afforded, in one 
harmonious combination of the gpn 
verning powers, — a particular m* 
cident* farther gave the English 
the mea^s of examining, with 
reflection, whether nothing had at- 
f:aped their restless attention ; and, 
after twelve ye^rs* experien<!e, they 
once naor^, as it were, revised their 
work. Queen Maiy died without 
leaving a successor, And the Prin.. 
cess Anne had just lost her re- 
maining son. The English then 
employed themselves^ to regulate 
the right of succession' to th« 
Crown, ^nd thepce took advantage 
to add certain clauses tp the Con- 
vention of 1688, which were £»v 
yourable to national freedom* of 
which a solemn act wsis passed in 
I701 ; — a ren^arkable era in the 
annals of Parliament. Since thiii 
epocha, the English have imagined 
th.ey ^njoy all toe happiness which 
liberty can procnre, ^n^ have ne^ 
ver spoken of their govenunelit 
. without testifying by sonie epithet 
the love which they feel for it, — 1 
Our happy Constitution is their 
habitual phrase, their familiar ex- 
pression,- not only among their Re- 
presentatives, but in their difltant 
Provinces, and in their towns anc| 
villages. And you, generous na-r 
tionl you, our firet instructors in 
the knowledge and love of liberty^ 
continue those pf which you are m 
possession !-— njay tbe freedom you 
enjoy be ever united to your gran4 
moral, qnalities, and may it even 
be as truly defended by yonr pnn 
d^nce £^$ by, yonr (:pu]5^ I •?«» Tf 
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yon it l^elongs to maintain its re* 
sown, ;a&d r^gio'u»ly to gui^rd the 
jsacred fire. 



Anecdote ofM* de Montesquieu, 

A gentleman, being at Mar- 
seilles, hired a boat, with an inten- 
tion of sailing for pleasure. He 
entered into conversation with the 
two young men, who owned the 
Vessel, and learned that they were 
not waterraeii by trade, but silver- 
smiths ; and that, when thev could 
be spared from their usual busi- 
ness, they employed themselves in 
that way to incr^se their earnings, 
f-^ On expressing his surprize at 
their conduct^ and imputing it to 
an avaricious disposition, ** Oh ! 
Sir, (said the young ipen,) if you 
]Enew our reason, you would as* 
cribe it to a better motive ; -:— our 
father, anxious tp assist his fa- 
mily, scraped together . all he wa$ 
^orth, purchased a vessel for the 
purpose of trading to the coast of 
jSarbary, but was unfortunately 
taken by a pirate, carried to Tri-- 
poli, and sold for a slave. Hq 
«vrites word thkt he hailuckily fal** 
len into the bands of a master who 
^eats him vrith great humanity ; 
b^t that the sum which is demandr 
ed for his ransoip is $o exorbitant, 
that it will be impossible for hin^ 
<ever to raise it ; he adds, that w^ 
must, therefore, relintjuish aU h<^e 
«)f ever seeing him, and be con- 
tented that he ha» as many cqm-« 
forts as his situation will admit. 
With the hope3 of restoring to his 
family a ^elov.ed father, we are 
striving, by every honf st means in 
our power, tp poUect the sum ne- 
ipessarv for his inuisom, and we are 
not ashamed to employ, ourselves 
in the occupation of lyaterroen. •— 
The Gientleni^n \fas stiaick with 
this account, and, on hjs depar^ 
ture, made them a band^iQ^ pre- 
sent. « 

JSp^e months i^iiterwardsi th^ 



young men being at work in th^it 
shop, were greatly surprized ^t th^ 
9udden arrival of their father, wba 
threw himself into their arms, ex* 
claiming at the same tii^e that he 
was fearful they had taken soptie 
unjust method to raise tfie money 
for his ransom, for it was too great 
a sum for them to haye gained by 
their owlinarj- occupation, l^'hey 
professed their ignorance of tligf 
whole afiair, and could only sus- 
pect they qwed their father's re- 
lease to that stranger, to whose ge- 
nerosity they had been before, so 
much obliged.. After Montes^ 
quieu*8 death, an account of this 
aiTair was found among his papers^ . 
and the sum actually remitted to 
Tripoli for the old man*s ransom*. 
It is a pleasure to hear of such an 
act of benevolence, perfornied 
even by a person totally iinknown XA 
us : — but the pleasure is infinitely 
increased, when it proves the union 
pf virtue and talents in an ^authot 
so renowned as Montesquieu. 

Jfatkyncl Superstition instanced i« 
the f^m^rka^le Stor^f oftwQ Vem 
. neti^n^. 



M Geno^, twQ Ve1»etiaBS,wlbst 
CQuntrymqn and the. Genoese stitl 
keep up th^t inveterate hatred to 
each other, which distinguished 
their ancestors, ^ere present at an 
Qsteria, or wine-house, where the 
conversation of the company arose* 
not as it wpt|ld in England, on 
politics and pleasure, \\k% on thig 
the merits of St. John, thi^ Fro^ 
tcctor of Gei^oa, who, it was as- 
serted, had worked innutitierable 
miracles, and was the greatest of all 
Saints. If nature be bq much the. 
parent of patriotism, td to create 
in \k» an affection for tho^ minuter 
flbjects in our 'native land, ,whicll 
the Citizen of the World would re^ 
gard with an eye of indifference* 
hpw much more powerful mu«t she 
qperat^ qi^ ow! paanipnsi when w« 
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]rifOQ*eiftl)er timt' on which the pros- 
|>erity of our country is supposed 
to depend ? The two Venetians 
were precisely in this. predicament. 
They probably knew as little of 
fit* John as they did of St. De- 
Bis ; but St. Mark was the Guar- 
dian of Venice, and consequently 
their all in all. Resolved therefore to 
BQamtaixi>hi9 honour in opposition 
tp this provoking eulo^'iuQl of the 
Genoese on their patron^ one of 
them observed, that the bones of 
\a» Saint had worked more mira- 
cle?, particularly in healing dis- 
eases, than alji the Apostles and 
Sahits ; that in Heaven he was 
next in rank to the Virgin and 
F0j>e5, and as much superior to 
Acir St. John, as the Patriarch of 
Venice was to the Archbishop of 
Cvenoa. To prevent any reply to 
this, he and his friend left the 
ic»om, but were soon followed by 
one c^ the company, who had the 
fto»our of bearing the Great Crosft 
of a religious order in their church 
professions. This desperate enthu- 
srast, on overtaking them, stabbed 
the Venetian, who had spoken, to 
the heart, crying out with the 
blow, *^ Ti manda questo San Gio^ 
manne^ che ti Guriano ie osse di San 
Marco /" — St. John sends thee 
this, that the bones of St. Mark 
may heal thee l—^His friend, asto- 
nished at a deed so bloody, (though 
sn Italian,) applied to a Magis- 
trate for justice, who, having Iveard 
the particulars, told him, that had 
a Venetian murdered a Genoese in, 
Venice, no notice would have been 
takers of it, but that his complaint 
would probably be considered in a 
few days; and so indeed it was, 
even sooner than he had promised, 
for earl}r next morning he too was 
assassi dated at the door of his lodg- 
ings, and the bearer of the Great 
Cross still maintains his post of ho- 
nour. — What must be the cl^a- 
Tacter of a people, ainong whoitT 
liuch crimies are commi;tted wit(i 
impunity ! 



Observations on the Rights of Con^ 
science IFrom Bishop Watson's 
Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Llahdfi^'t hi June 
1791]. 

It must be admitted as a fan* 
damental trv^th, derired from Ae 
equality in which we all atand to 
Cnrist, our common master, that 
no society of Christans whatever, 
or however distinguished by rank, 
power, wealth, numbers, or learn- 
ing, can have the least claim to 
any just authority of compeDing 
others, by threats, or calumnies^ 
or penalties of any kind, to a fel- 
lowship of worship. — You, they 
ought to say to all who dissent 
from therm, are as free as we are; 
we affect no dominion over your 
faith, we are not the Lords of 
God's Heritage : — go and wor- 
ship the Creator arid the CooservaT 
tor of the ijniver&e in your own 
way ; use^ no ring in marriage ; 
no surplice in public worship ; no 
particular posture in receiving the 
sacrament ; no sponsors whep your 
children are baptized; np cojh 
firmatioh when they are grown up ; 
— but suffer us also to worship 
God in our own way ; let neither 
of us find fault with t^^e other, but 
preserving good'-wiH, practising 
courtesy, interchanging good of-» 
fices, let us alf be persuaded 
that at the last day our diiferent 
services will be accepted by Him^ 
whom God hath appointed judge 
over all, with equal . regard to the 
rectitude of our several intentions, 
and to the means we have used in 
acquiring information concerning 
the truth. One of the be^t means 
we can use for the attainment of 
this end is to keep our minds an-? 
prejudiced, open to argument, and 
free from 6very degree of acrimony 
of sentiment, or expressions against 
those who differ from us on any 
p6int, either of doctrine or disci- 
pline, if I know myself,— I have 
a mind neither hostile to the etta* 
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ll»lished doctrines of the Church of 
£ngland, nor attached to them 
with such \i\ind and implicit re- 
verence as to reprobate every dis- 
cussion of them. 1 have ever prac- 
tised in my own studies, and I 
would encourage m your's, a free 
spirit of inquiry into the meaninj^ 
of the Scriptures* This spirit 
ought not, on the one hand, to 
degenerate into a petulant «£Pecta- 
tiou of singularity^ as if nothing 
was right which was established; 
nor ought it, on the other, to be 
shackled in its operation, as to be 
Afraid of questioning the truth of 
what may have been sanctioned by 
public authority. There was a 
time when our ancestors were Pa- 

fans ; there was . another period 
uring which they were Papists ; 
and if the doctrine of some men — 
that no change ought ever to be 
admitted in the tenetg of a Churqh 
established by feiw — bad been ad-* 
hered to by them, we, their poste- 
rity, at this day, had been occu- 
pied with Druids in cutting misle- 
toe, or with the Catholics m tran- 
substantiating flour and water into 
the substance of God ! 

The Gospel of Christ has been 
polluted by the craft of men ; it 
has sufTeced this pollution from 
the earliest ages of the Church to 
' the present times ; and nothing, 
under God^s Providence, seems 
inore fitted to restore it to it!? ori- 
ginal purity, than the sober zeal of 
learned and unprejudiced inqui;- 
ries after truth. Statesmen, in ge- 
neral, and, I am sorry to add, too 
many Churchmen, are enemies to 
liree inquiry.* — It is a maxim 
with many of both denominations^ 
that th^ religion which is establish- 
ed in a country must be maintain- 

* In making this observation 1 have 
no view to iodividuals ; and 1 believe it to 
be as little applicable to the Statesmen 
and Cbarchmea of this country as of any 
oth«r. Bat the history of every couoti/y 
In every a^ei evinces its truth. 



ed ; and they are disposed t» 
culumniate and to punish those 
who would call in question any of. 
its doctrines. This principle ori- 
filiates, probably, in the Churdi-, 
men, from an appr^'hension of the 
mischief which may attend inno- 
vation ; and it originates, proba- 
bly, in the Statesmen, either from, 
a contined knowledge of the Chris- 
tian system, or from a belief, that 
oiie mode of religion may answer 
ihe purpose of Government as well 
as smother, and that all religioin* 
are but State-contrivances, to assist 
the impotency, and to enUrge the 
extent of human laws. \Vhilc 
this principle remains in the heart 
of any man, free inquiry in reli- 
gious concerns will, as far as his in- 
fluences go, be checked ; and if tbe^ 
teni i>er of the times does not con- 
trol the temper of the man, pains 
and penalties will be inflicted on 
all those, who in conscience 
differ from the doctrines of the 
State. 

The divine doctrines, of our holy 
religion want not the aid of human 
laws for their support. Whea 
Christian Magistrates assume to, 
themselves the right of interpre- 
ting doubtful passages of Scripture 
in a definite sense, they pollute 
the altar of the Lord, though witli 
a view, perhaps, of adomiiig sind de- 
fending it, and often sanctify error 
by the authority of civil laws. The 
history of the church, from the 
time of its civil establishment, af- 
fords a thousand proofs of the 
truth of these remarks. Exan^ine^ 
the acts of the councils, convened 
by Imperial or Royal Authority in 
different parts of the Christiaa 
Wo;'ld, from the Council of I^ Lee, 
to the C6uncil of Trent, and you. 
will find, that, in many of them, 
such doctrines were established ni . 
we Protestants believe to be abso- 
lute errors. Examine the confes- 
sions of faith of the different Pro- 
testant Churches now iubtisting in 
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Europe* and yoii will observe in 
many of them such « dirersity oV 
doctrine as will make you wish 
that none of them had assumed 
any portion of that infallibility 
which they properly denied to the 
Church of Koine. In fine» my 
brethren, you, perhaps, will think 
it to be your duty, and 1 am con- 
vinced that it is mine, to endeavour 
to secure the protection of God in 
another World, by propagating the 
pure Gospel of his Son in this ; an^ 
the purity of that Gospel can by no 
means be so well ascertained as by 
a modest and sincere inquiry into 
what has been written by the Evan- 
l^elists and the Apostles, rather than 
into what has been delivered by 
Calvin or Ai*minius, by SabelWs 
or Socinius. 

3fotive/or a Wat. 
The celebrated French writer, 
Mons. Balzar, informs us, in one 
of his letters, 6i the i^ingpalarly tri- 
vial motive, which^ in the' six- 
teenth century, produced a very 
calamitous war. The omission' 
of three or four civil syllables, 
at the conclusion of a letter was 
the important occasion of the death 
of above a hundrM thousand hu- 
man beiri^. The Duke of Oli- 
varez, Pnme Minister of Spain, in 
the rfeign of Philip 1 1, received a 
letter, the subscription to which 
Was " Bien humble et tres affect 
Honei^ instead of ** Tres humble 
it tres oheissant^^^ which the haugh- 
ty Duke thought his due. When 
lie had read* the Prince's letter, he 
swore that his want of breeding 
should prove the ruin of his coun- 
try. This was the first and rea^ 
motive to the war that followed, 
although, at that time, very few 
pei^sons knew it. 

QUALITIES TO f ORM A TEUB 
PATRIOT. 

The first essential ingredient 
Tiiecessary to form^ true patriot is 



impartiality ; for, if a person shalt 
think himself bound by any other 
rules but those of his own reason 
and judgement, or obliged to fol- 
low the dictates of otners, whcl 
shall appear the bea(^8 of a party 
he is engaged in, he sinks below the 
dignity of a human being, and 
voluntarily resigns those guides 
which nature has given bim to di-* 
rect him in all spheres of life. — » 
This is but too much the misfor-' 
tune of the country wie live in } 
for> let either Whig or Tory, when 
in power* grow wanton in the abuse! 
of it, by illegal and unwarrant-^ 
able measures, those among them, 
who, by the influence of theii* 
consciences, shall be prevailed on 
to oppose such steps as they judge? 
wicked and dangerous, are styled 
by the leading men of the party 
they were engaged id, (and con-* 
sequently reputed by their nu- 
merous /rain of ^cophants aond 
followers,) deserters of their friends, 
becatlse such honest men refused 
t<rbe what they esteem betrayers 
of their country. 

The coldness, and sometimes 
disdain, which a tUan,- goven^d 
thus by the principles of honour, 
generally meets with on such oc- 
casions, from the friends he hais 
ever acted in concert with for the 
former part of his life, are' consi- 
derations which but too often sub- 
due the best-iiiclined spirits^ and 
prevail with them to be passive and 
obedient, rather than active and 
resolute ; — but,- if such persons 
could but once feplthe comfort 
and preasui^e of having done their 
duty, they would meet with sufr 
cient reward within themselves to 
overbalance the loss of their iiieiids, 
Or the malice of their enfemie^-^ 
The many examples which every 
age can furnish of the tnischieft 
which ambitious and «V«ricioiM 
men have brought upon the gO« 
vemments they nave lived un^kr* 
are obvious to all mankind lA 
obscure persons^ t^iese monstrous 
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vices frequently lead those that 
are • possessed ' of them into mis- 
chiefs and viliany, and arc often 
the causes that have brought mean 
offenders under the hands of the 
law. But whenever,, for the curse 
of ft Government, the greatest 
Statesmen are endowed with these 
springs of corruption and knavery, 
the unfortunate subjects who live 
under their infl uence must fal I vic- 
tims to satisfy their gluttonous 
fippetites ; and the Stiate they pre- 
side in will be treated by them 
Q8 if it were given by Providence 
into their hands, to gratify the'ir 
cruel and destructive, passions. 

These vices, when they are not 
strong enough to work the mind to 
public knavery and viliany, fre- 
quently throw shackles on- the 
hearts of meuj who would other- 
wise act uprightly, and restrain 
them from doing that 'which is 
warranted by justice and honesty. 
How many persons has this coun- 
try produced, in former -times, 
who, convinced of the true inte- 
rest of Great Britain, have avoided 
and declined to pursue it, for fear 
-of losing a little inconsiderable 
employment, no way suitable to 
their ranks and fortunes ! — • Can 
there be a more melancholy pros-- 
pectthan to see men of the great- 
est abilities, quality, and estates, 
make it their utmost desire ^o be 
admitted tools to a Court, where 
they ought to preside ; and consi- 
der, that they must, of course, be 
involved in the common ruin, and 
fall the first, because they are the 
greatest sacrifices to the ambition 
and avarice of evil Ministers ? 

Intrepidity and firmness are two 
virtues which every true Patriot 
must be master of, or else all the 
other talents he is possessed of are 
useless and barren. A man nfay 
be- honesty just, and righteous; 
but, if he is fearful and timorous, 
.he. will stagger when these great 
qualities are most needful to be 

VOL. X. 



exerted for the good of his coun- 
try, and sink into a lukewarm Pa- • 
ttlot. Some men of integrity have 
been prevailed on to' remain quiet 
and inactive, to avoid the reflec- 
tions cast oil them by those hive- 
ling scribblers. We have heard 
of considerable men, in late reigns, 
who have retired into the country^ 
and left the power of Government 
in the hands ot ot)iers, for fear, if 
they opposed the measures then 
pursuing, they should be branded 
with the odious names of Jacobins 
and disaffected persons. Sucn 
men as these, though honest in 
thebry, who fear to be so in prac- 
tice, should consider, that, of all 
the duties which nature first re- 
quires,' non« is more strong or 
more necessary than that we owe 
to our country^. Whoever, there- 
fore, when he has formed a judge- 
ment on any subject relating to 
the Government, yet dreads to de- 
clare it by his actions in that sta- 
tion of life, where he is naturally 
called upon to do it, becomes, by 
his inactivity, a party to the very 
measures his reason blaities, and 
his conscience condemns. 

In £ngland, this pusillaniniity 
is more to be warded against than 
in most other countries ; for, when- 
ever there has appeared an ill-de- 
signing Ministry, one of their 
chief views has been to traduce 
and terrify those who have had 
-the courage to adhere inviolably 
to the liberties of the subject. — 
This method has beeri generally 
pursued, and the situation of af- 
fairs here has. always furnished 
the tools of Government with 
means toj oblige their masters* 
and obey their commands in this 
particular. When the Tories have 
been in power, those who did not 
give supplies, or answer their inr 
tentions, were instantly called ^^ibes 
to their country, and Kepublicans ; 
and the Whigs never fail to style 
their antagonists, foes to the ^tdXe. 
2 K 
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tnd Jacobins. But a bold and a 
daring Patriot will scorn the«e 
little slanders, nor suffer idem 
to obstruct his integrity.— Suqh 
a person will weigh, his actions 
m the scale of reason and of 
justice; and, when once they 
are agreeable to those princi- 
ples, he will pursue his course 
iJteadily, and. despising all his 
enemies can say of his behaviour, 
will not suffer their malice to be 
a protection to their wickedness, — 
Such a Patriot will propose no 
ether prospect but the public good 
of the common-wealth ; and if, in 
the attaining that great end, by the 
villany of the times he should 
fall a martyr to his country, he 
will, with comfort, consider that 
he has answered the will of his 
Maker, who sent him into the 
worid to do good, or die rather 
than not oppose evil. It is in- 
cumbent on every person, who 
Jives in a common-wealth, to pro- 
inote the welfare of it, as much as 
* his situation of Fife will permit 
him; and, therefore, those who 
act in a little sphere ought to 
exert their zeal with as much sin- 
cerity as those of greater figure 
or power. Such as can have no 
.other opportunities of publishing 
their thoughts, but by communi- 
cating them to the world in print, 
would be wanting in their duty 
should they neglect taking that 
method of infoiming their fe!* 
low subjects of matters, which, 
perhaps, otherwise might escape 
their knowledge, though neces* 
sary for them to be acquainted 
yith. The Liberty of the Press 
is one of the greatest bulwarks of 
our freedom ; and there needs no 
greater argument to prove it, than 
the frequent attempts that have 
beeA made to destroy it, Under 
pretence of restraining it. Wick- 
•i men must naturally labour to 
have their actions concealed, or, at 
.least, so published, that every per- 



son should credit the glosses which 
.they throw upon them ; but the 
judicious part of mankind will be 
informed of every circumstance 
before they perempt<Nrily >^ive an 
oi/inion on any matter whatso- 
ever* — In civil cases, no man^s 
word ought to be taken in his own 
cause, nor when he attempts t» 
justify an action he is accused of; 
but all parties must be heard be- 
fore the Court can proceed to. give 
sentence ; and, therefore, the Peo- 
ple of England will, in public 
matters, expect the same usage, 
before they determine to blsmie at 
applaud any action whatsoev^, in 
^which they are concerned. Every 
person who writes on political sub* 
tjects ought tc^bft free from partia- 
lity, and every other vice which 
may sway his sentiments, or induce 
him to represent matters in false 
lights ; but to lay truth open, in 
such manner as becomes one who 
determines to die a true Patriot. 



FRENCH PAPERS. 

OFFICIAL INTELLIGE;fC£ FROM 
THE ARMIES'IN SPAIN* 

ARMY OF ARRAGQN. 

. To His Royal Highness the Princt 
of JSemchatel and Wagrantf 
Maior^wneraL 

MoNSEIONElbR.^ 

Your Serene Highness has been 
informed, by my preceding Re- 
ports, of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in forming our approaches 
before Saguntum, in consequence 
©f the nature of the ground. We 
succeeded, however, after twenty 
days labour and fatigue, in making 
a practicable breach ; but, during 
this period. General Blake had 
time to summon to his aid Mabi, 
General-in-Chief of tbte Army of 
IVJnrcia, with the whole of the Ibrce 
which the insurgents had disposs* 
ble^ amounting to 6000 men.T* 
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*rhe division, called that of Albu- 
5era, under the orders of Lardiza* 
bal and Zayas, joined to the divi- 
sions of Villa Campo and Obispo, 
commanded by O'Donnel and Mi" 
randa, forming * the Army of Va- 
lencia, united with the guerillas, 
composed a corps of above 90,000 
Infantry and 8000 cavahy. On 
-the 24th of October, this corps 
Advanced, and took post on the 
heights of Puch, supporting its 
right on the sea, flanked by the 
JEnglish fleet, and its left resting 
upon Livia. Blake, perceiving 
that Saguntum was on the point 
of falling, and that the battery of 
eight twenty- four pounders, which 
1 ha^ constructed,' would soon 
decide its fate, marched up to give 
yne battle and oblige me to raise 
the siege, I directed Generals 
BalatJier and Bronikowski, with 
aix battalions, to continue the 
blocltade and the works of the 
siege of Saguntum : -f- General 
Compere, with fifteen hundred 
men, obiserved the mad of Segorbe, 
and served as a reserve to the troops 
af General Chlopiski and Robert, 
iskstined by the defile which leads 
from Giletto Betera, and to occu- 
py my right. 

The next day, on the 25th, at 
(Bcven in the morning, 1 reconnoi- 
tred the ^nemy. The height$ of 
Puch, and those which covered 
the road to Betera, were defended 
by artillery and ihfantry. At eight 
o'clock, my sharp*shooters were 
brisjtly driven back, and from tfcat 
moment I w^bs convinced that I 
had to contend with far differertt 
troops ft-om those of Valencia.— 
Some strOTig columns outflanked 
me on my left, under the protec- 
tion of some English vessels ;*^the 
««emy*s troops filled th^ village of 
!PuzoI, which I had quitted ;'-<-^ 
thousi^nd men attacked my right, 
wMc^ were full a league from me. 
Finding myself thus outflanked 

#n bo^ t?idte«, 1 formed a,4ctfT- 



mination to penetrate th^ centre of 
the enemy. Scarcely had 1 quitted 
a- height, which T considered con^ 
venient t6 favour my attack, whelii 
"on^ thousand cavalry, atd si& 
thousand infantry, came to occupy 
it in my place. The hussars of 
the 4th charged with valour, and, 
though three times repulsed, re- 
tumwl again to the charge. The 
fire of nine twenty-four pounders, 
which were battering in the breach 
at Saguntum, could not repress 
the enthusiasm of the garrison df 
Saguntum, which observing ^ 
movement in ijieir view, in whicH 
they believed i$»ey might soon take 
a pirt, went l^o &r as to throw 
their caps in" the air, and. cry 
** Come on to victory l" This 
1am eflfect was checked by our in- 
fantry, which arrived in column* 
on the line of battle. I ordered 
General Harispe ■ to attack the 
eiiemy. He advanced with Gene- 
ral Paris at the head of the 7th Of 
•the line; the ll6th and third of 
the Vistula, coming after with 
^eir afrms on the rest, deployed 
uuder a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry, like troops accustomed 
to conquer. The brave 7th car- 
tied the breastwork with the bay*- 
lonet, repulsed the enemy, and 
pursued them. Our artillery oc- 
cupied the breast-workj but the 
eneuiy returned <^ the charge ;-*i 
our artillerymen were surrounded 
and sabred. General Boussart St. 
George, Chief of a Squadron, at' 
the head of the 13th Cuirassiers, 
vigorously" charged 1,500 cavalry, 
-which General Caro, brother of 
Komana,' brought up with great 
resolution. Tflie conflict was long, 
b^tt the valour of the hussars and 
cuirassiei's triumphed. The Field- 
Marshals Caro, Govenor of Valen^ 
cia, and Almoya, who came from 
Ca4iz> were wounded and made 
prisoners by Quarter^M asters Ba- 
2in and Vacbelot, of the^ hussars. 
Six pieces of csai^aQ were ^keiv ' 
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During tb» timey tte enemy 
was making some progress on the 
.left ; some pickets of our cavalry- 
were obliged to fall back by the 
Spanish cavalry. General Palpm- 
bini, at the head .of four battalions, 
received them with the greatest 
coolness ; the ^d light, and the 4th 
of the line, Italians, by a well- 
served fire, repulsed the charge, 
and covered the field of t)attfl with 
dead bodies. In directing the di- 
vision of General Harispe to the 
centre, I ordered Gen. Hubert to 
move with his corps upon the great 
road, and to take possession of Pu- 
zol. He had in front the division 
of Albuera; .he caused it to be 
charged first by two battalions of 
the hfth light infantry ; a very brisk 
cannonade was kept up on both, 
sides ; General Montmarie, with 
the l6thof the. line, supported the 
^th ; the action was maintained 
with great slaughter ; the enemy 
defended themselves in the houses 
of Puzol, through the windows, 
and from the roofs ; a body of 
Spanish cavalry shewed an inclinar 
tion to turn our troops, and to ad- 
vance by the great road of \ alen- 
cia. The General of Cavalry, .De- 
.lort, received orders to overthrow 
the enemy with the 24th Dra- 
goons ; he executed this operation 
with the greatest valour, and drove . 
back the enemy beyond Albalate, 
without suffering him self to be im- 
peded by the fire of some batta- 
lions which were placed in ambush ; 
^ he took on the road one howitzer, 
one* four-pounder, and thirty ar- 
tillerymen. Nevertheless, the enp- 
my, though far outflanked, de- 
fended themselves stili in Puzol, 
and had not abandoned the heights 
of Puch ; the l6th of the line vi- 
.gorously charged them fropi street 
to street, sword in hand ;' the 5tli 
.light infantry succeeded in sur- 
. rounding seven hundred of the 
Walloon Guards, and made them 
lay dpwu their arms. 



General Chlopiski, to whom I 
had entrusted the command of my 
right, - very seasonably perceived 
that it was of consequence not to 
suffer himself to be outflanked. -^ 
He ordered General liobert to at- 
tack and follow up the troops of 
Obispo and Miranda. This Ge* 
neral executed' with success seve- 
ral charges of infantry ; the 114th 
and the 1st of the Vistula fought 
well, and lost no time in repulsing 
the enemy. After this. General 
Chlopiski, with the 44th and the 
Dragoons Napoleon, came to take 
a glorious share in the success of 
the centre. The Colonel of Dra- 
goons, Schiaretti, at the head of 
his brave regiment, broke through 
three battalions of the enemy, and 
made eight hundred prisoners. — 
From this moment, th^ Hussars, 
the ( uirassiers, and the Dragoons 
Napoleon, found tn^mselves on the 
same field of battle. They over- 
threw all the corps of cavalry 
Ihat presented themselves, broke 
fill the squares which the epemy 
Endeavoured to form ; and, for the 
s\pace of two leagues, covered th^ 
ground with arms and dead Bo- 
dies, and made 2000 prisoners, 
amongst whom> are 150 officers. 
Generals Harispe, Boussart, and 
Chlopiski, pressed hard i^pon the 
enemy, by my -orders, without in- 
termission . Nevertheless, the ene^ 
my contrived to form^gain behind 
Betera) by the favour of a deep ra- 
vine. We wex-e impeded some 
time, the in&ntry npt haying been 
able to keep up with the rapid 
movements of the cavalry. As 
soon as the infantry arrived^ the 
enemy no longer looked for safety 
but in flight, 

I had allowed some rest to the 
troops of Geperals Hubert and Pa- 
lombini ; I now ordered the latter 
to pass in the plain the village and 
the heights of Puch with his Ita- 
lians and the 3d of the Vistula, 
whilst General Hubert w^ \^ at* 
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tack the heights of Puch, which 
was defended by* Blake' himself, 
with his reserve, and five pieces of 
cannon. The Chief of Battalion, 
Passelar, with ^ battalion of the 
11th, arriv-ed first on the ridge 
which the enpmy occupied, whilst 
General i\i<mtmarie forced it on 
the left : the enen^y tied in disor* 
der, the five pieces of^artilkry were 
taken, and it was under the pro- 
tection of the Enprlish ships that 
these troops sought shelter. ' At 
this period the English fleet, which, 
.^nciethe yiorning, had approached 
to take part in the battle, executed, 
4it the same moment with its al- 
Jies, its retreat towards Grao de 
Valencia. 

The loss of the enemy in killed, 
<wounded^ and prisoners, exceeds 
^00 men: on our side we have 
128 killed, and 59^ wounded, acr 
jcording to the accompanying re- 
turns. — Amongst the latter are 
General Paris, who had his leg 
pierced by a ball, the Chief of 
iSquadron, Barbe, of the 4th Hiis- 
isars, who was wounded in the arm, 
the Aides-de - Camp Peridon, of 
^General Harispe, Brard, of Gen. 
Hubert, ~ The ycJiing . Debilly, 
Aide-de-Camp of General Mont- 
marie, had his arm shot oflF : he is 
a brave Officer, for whom ! shall 
solicit the favour of His Majesty 
the Emperor ; M. Troquereau, 
Aide-de-Camp of General Paris, 
was severely wounded. 1 was my- 
self in like mauner struck by a ball 
in the shoulder. General Mont- 
marie received many contusions, 
and had several bullets through 
iiis clothes. Gen. Harispe had two 
horses shot under him . Colonels 
Christophe and Meselop had also 
their horses shot u^?der them. — 
The brave Colonel Gudin, of the 
J 6th of the line, although very se- 
verely wounded, wished not to quit 
the head of his regiment. All the 
army, Monseigneur, rivalled each 
- ^tber in. iht endeavour which 



9hould best serve His Majesty on 
this day; they fought for seven 
hours, and followed up their vie- 
tory to the close of night. 1 have 
'been particularly satisfied with ^hc 
incessant zeal with which my Aidesw 
de-Camp and my StaflPhave served, 
] shall not go at any length into 
particular panegyrics upon the con- 
duct of the Generals or of the 

troops. 1 believe I ha^'^ said 

enough on this head to your Serene 
Highness, when I detailed what 
they had done on the field of 
battle. The result is, the Vic- 
tory of Saguntum places in ^ 
the power of the Emperor 4639 
prisoners, of* whom 230 are Offi- 
cers, 40 Colonels or Lieutenant- 
Colonels, two Field's Marshals, l6 
pieces of artillery, eight caissons, • 
4200 English muskets, and four 
stand of e^lours. 

1 have the hononr to transmit tft 
yo^ir Highness a liist, by name, of 
the Officers prisoners, and an ag- 
gregate statement, by regiments, 
of subaltern Officers and privates. 
I beseech your Highness to call 
the attention and goodness of His 
Majesty to the' Officers in whose 
favour I solicit rewards. I am as- 
sured, Monseigneur, that they liave 
rendered themselves worthy of 
them. 

I am, with respect, &c. 

Count SXTCIIRT, 

Marshal of the Empire. 
Camp at Murviedro^ Oct, 26. 



To His Highness the Prince of 
Wagram and Nevfchatel^ FicC" 
Constable. 

Monseigneur, 

After the battle of Saguntnm, 
1 left the army a league from ^'a- 
lencia, and returned at night to 
my camp at Murviodro. 

During the day, the breach had 
been merely formed, a fire of some 
hours would have sufficed to ren- 
der it pi*acticable ; but 'it was of 
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consequence to profit by the vie* 
loiry which had been gained uiider 
tlie eyes of a whole garrison, for 
.jour Highness is aware that the 
isolated inii^hts on which Saguntum 
is built command the entire plain. 
1 wrote the inclosed letter to the 
Governor, by means of which, re- 
tiindinv him of what he had wit- 
nessed during the da> , I offered 
iiim pi^rmission to send two oHicers 
iu order to inform himself of th« 
»ttcceaae» which the French Avxaj 
kad obtained. My dispatch was 
received at seven o'clock in the 
morning of the 26th, and a Lieu-» 
tenant- Colonel of Artillery was 
<krdered to cany an answer. He 
obtained egress with difficulty, all 
the outlets of the fortress being 
walled up. I had him conductea 
to the Generals Caro and Almoya, 
through the midst of the officers 
and all the prisoners. 

He could no longer doubt of the 
loss of the battle. He returned at 
fivef o* clock in the evening'; he 
dame with the Colonel of the re- 
l^ment of Don Carlos, bringing 
information, that the Governor 
had come to a resolution to accept 
the terms I had ofifered. ( con* 
sented to the terms of capitulation, 
and at nine o'clock at night the 
Brigadier Andriani, eight Officers 
of high rank, and 2572 soldiers, 
filed off through the breach, laid 
dowa their arms, and six stand of 
colours, and were conducted as 
prisoners pf war to Murviedrb. 

We found in the place IJ guns, 
800,000 cartridges, 2000 pounds 
of English powder, 6o6o balls, 
and 2500 English muskets, &c. &c. 
I have the honour to transmit to 
your Highness the detsuled account 
thereof, as well as that of the pro- 
visions. V 

Difficulties vanquished by the 
science of fortification — the. hol- 
lowing a passage in the rock for 
the artillery, and making ap^ 
proaches VLpon the single accessible 



point of the forts of Sagntittlm—^ 
the labours of the artilkry, }n the 
erection of their batteries, all raised 
upon points of rCcks brought to a 
level b}' medns of earth brought 
from a distance; — all this, effected 
under a heavy fire, do honour t& 
the Colonel of the Engineers, 
Henry, who displayed a great con«i 
stancy and activity^ as well as to 
the Chiefe of the Battalion, Ca^ 
pellc and Charu, who particularly 
distingiiished themselves by their 
exertions. 

1 have the honour^ to transmit 
you th^ views and pl^s of th^ 
forts, and a detailiad report of the 
extraordinary labours by which & 
passage to them was effected. The 
task was Tcry severe, and ifrd>uld 
haVe been much more so if th^ 
enemy had had time to pluce ^^ 
pounders in the forts* 

Thus uniting the prisonera t«lcef| 
at the battle of the «5th, and'th^ 
garrison of Sagmitum, I am about 
to send to France, in three colunuis^ 
7211 prisoners, of whom more th^^q 
369 are officers, 

I am, with respect, &<f, 

SucHET, Marshal of the Empire, 

The substance of the capitula^ 
tion is, that the eap*ison shaH - 
march out through tSe breach pri- 
soners, but with the honours of 
war ; shall file; off with their arma 
and baggage, and lay down the 
arms outside of the fort. 

The officers shall retain their 
arms, eq[uipages, and horses, and 
the soldiers their havresacks. -— ^ 
Persolis not bearing arms shall be 
free, and may immediately retHn^ 
to their homes. 



PRURY-LANE THBATEB, 

Brief Description of (he Model af^ 
the New Theatre. 

The grand entrance of the house 
will be m Brydgcs-street, and it h 
to b^ siftrmouuted hy m fine c«|k 
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lona<]e» supported by eight pil*> 
lars. The entrance leads to a ca* 
pacious hall, on one side of which, 
and fronting the entrance, is a large 
door leading to- a rotunda, in which 
the passagss to the diftereut parts 
of the Theatre are (Concentrated.— r 
It is surmounted by a hemispheric 
jcal lantern, round the .inside oi^ 
-which is a passage leading to the 
saloon. This saloon is a spacious ' 
room over the hall, and of the 
same dimensions as the hall be- 
Beath. A great advantage, in 
point of decorum, will be obtain- 
ed by this arrangement, as the 
company in the saloon will be com- 
pletely separated from the boxes, 
the whole diameter of the rotunda 
being interposed between them, 
. Accoraing to the plan, the. stairs 
are broad, .capacious', and. lead in 
the most convenient mauner to the 
ditferent tiers of boxes: the pit 
will be small^er than that of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre. From the 
atage to the back of the dresft- 
boxes, Uie space is sixteen feet less 
than in that Theatre ; and between 
box and box across, the distance is 
also less by seven feet. As in'Old 
IXrury, there will be private boxes 
round the pit, and under the dress 
icirde. These in the model are 



eight on each side, but with only 
four compartments in front, in the 
fonn of Saxon arches. THere an; 
three circles for boxes, each of 
which will contain twenty - six 
boxes in thirteen c©m|>artme«ts, 
with the exception of the front of 
the upper tier, in which the Two 
Sliilling (jlallery will advanc*e. it 
is intended that the upper boxes 
ahall project over the lower, the 
whole being supported by twelv^^ 
gilt- fluted columns, with Egyp- 
tian pedestals. There is to be iia 
basket behind the dress boxejii, aud 
^e wings above the third circle am 
for slips. — The area of the boxe«» 
following the form of the whole 
building, will have the shape of 'a 
horse*shoe ; but the extremitit^ 
will not b^ made to approximate *a 
order to meet the narrow front of 
the stage, but, by taking a swee|> 
in the contrary direction, will ai- . 
ford to the company nearest to the 
performances an excellent view. — 
in the model, statues are placed on 
each side of the stage, under th«* 
atage- boxes, which are snrmoui/^ 
towards the roof by other Hi^uics. 
There is also a column in uiienlid 
marble on each side of the stajre^ 
forming elegant and classical wings 
to the proscenium. 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



Mr. Editor, 

Sir, 
The strictures and observations 
of your Correspondent S. Ben- 
N ETT, which appeared in your 
Publication of last month, upon 
the Biblical Commentaries of the 
Rev. Dr. A» Clark, I agree with, 
in general, as pertinent and illus- 
trative of the absurd and whimsical 
SK>tions of the Concmentator, in 
endeavouring to prove, that ^t was. 



through the instrumentality of au 
Our an Outavgj our firs): parents 
were betrayed, and not t^hrough 
the Serpent^ as we have always bt'cri 
taught to believe^ from the uni- 
form tenbur of the Scriptures. 

Such an opinion, advanced by 
a Writer avowedly hostile to thft 
inspiredi origin of the Bible, coiilJ 
not have surprized the Chrishaj* 
World ; but when it is gravel/ 
stated, with all the concomitant 
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displaf of great erudition and 
reading, by a professed Teacher 
among those who are held forth as 
the most zealous believers of the 
Sacred Word, as a Divine Revela- 
tion, it appears,, certainly, very 
strange and unaccountable. * ' - ■*■ 
Equally strange and unprofitable, 
if not childish, are the Commen- 
tator*s attempts at the $olution of 
the meaning of the Tree of Life, 
and the Tree of Knowledt^e ; but, 
with respect to these two last sub- 
jects, I shall pass them over for 
the present, in ofder, Mr. Editor, 
by your permission, to offer a few 
remarks, as tending to show, that 
there was no cause to start a ques- 
tion, wht'ther the Hebrew appel- 
^ lation, tt^nj, nachashy designated 
a Serpent, or a Monkey, when the 
fonner of the two is identified, and 
set forth as a type of the author of 
evil, throughout the Scriptures. 

It is from the word nachash 
being a general term, that the 
Commentator hath so unavailing- 
ly puzzled himself therewith, if 
npt have culpably given scope to 
his fancy, in supposing that some 
other creature than a Serpent was 
implied by it. But, surely, in 
this instance", the Scripture must 
be allowed to l>e.a better com- 
mentaiy upon itself, by those who ^ 
pretend to^any belief in its verity, 
and, indeied, by every judicious 
Clitic, than any devious light to 
be gathered from Arabic words, in 
opposition thereto ; and, as we find 
that the making the creature, men- 
tioned in Genesis lUi by the term 
nachask, to be a Serpent, is con- 
firmed by several passages, both in 
the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment, any doubts thereon become, 
at least, useless, if not dangerous, 
— And it is lamentable, that the 
learned Commentator should have 
bestowed so much laboui?#n ety- 
mological researches^ with so little 
judgement, as to excite, ridicule 
rather than conviction by his rea- 



sonings m attempting to prove the 
nachash to have been any other 
animal than what the translators 
have rendered it, and what the 
whole context of the Scriptures 
shows it to have been. Were the 
inferences of the Commentator 
true, it would not have been a. 
Brazen Serpent that was lifted up 
in the wilderness to typify how the 
unbelieving Jews would prove 
themselves dead to the knowledge 
of the good, by their making the 
Messiah a Serpent , by lifting hiia 
up on the cross, when he should 
appear amongst them, to the ful- 
filment of th^ second promise to 
the woman, in the fall ; as they 
did not understand, that, to fulfil 
the first premise, the real Serpent 
must be lifted up, to liave his head 
bruised in the end. And farther, 
supposing the learned Commenta- 
tor to be 'right in his position^ 
there would arise the necessity of 
altering the translation of several 
passages in the Bible : and there 
is one particularly, which pccurs 
to my mind, which, agreeaJbly tcy 
such an emendation, must be read, 
— " That old Monkey called the 
Devil and Sataa." But, leaving 
these suggestions, 1 shall offer my 
sentiment, why the Hebrew name 
of \ffn29 nachash, has been ap- 
plied to a Serpent^ 

Those who have duly' studied 
the matter, will, I presume, agree 
with my position, that the original 
language of mankind hath ceased 
to exist, as an entire structure, for 
upwards of four thousand years ; 
but that the ruins of it, more or 
less, are evidently to be recog- 
nised as entering into the compo** 
sition of the several languages of 
the world ; and • in some of them 
less modified and disguised than 
in others. - The Hebrew tongue," in 
particular* being one of the oldest 
m the world, and'having also be- 
come a dead language for so maay 
ages, there can V& ^o hesitatioB in 
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sayin^i that much of the remains 
of the first speech of man, and 
probaMy more than in any others 
must be preserved in it ; but then 
it can only be considered, by com- 
parison, lik^ a ^ew building erect- 
ed from a part of the materials of 
an ancient and a much more beau* 
tiful and a omch more extenisive 
structure. And in this particular 
instance before us, the word na- 
chashy its original beauty of ab- 
stract signification has disappeared 
from., the view of the Hebrew scho- 
lars ; and, without knowing such 
its ^bstract or primary meaning, 
from its being used as an app^lla-* 
live of so many seemingly discor- 
dant things, it must be considered 
as an instance to shew, that the 
Hebrew language must appear pe- 
culiarly imperrecjt, viewmg it, as 
some do, of divine origin ; but, 
after having discovered liie origi- 
nal idea implied by the word, tne 
propriety of its being the designs^-, 
tion of things so various would be 
acknowledged withottt hemtation. 

The following are some instances 
^ of the various applications of the 
^wqr^ n^chash, in the Scripture, as 
a noun, and as a verb. 

It is the common terai forbrdsg ; 
and, by metonymy, nachaism, or 
brasses^ denotes/etterst or c^ainf, 
as we say, in English, of being in 
irons, for being in chains; be- 
cause that brass was anciently used 
for various purposes, wherein iron 
is now a substitute. In some pas- 
sages^ nachask denotes filth* In 
several instances, it is a term used 
for some kind of Serpent : so, in 
Isaiah Ixv. ?;§, we read, " And 
drest shall be the Serpi^nt's meat," 
wherein nachash is the name used : 
and, in Isaiah xxvii. 1, it is an 
jepi.thet giv^n to the leviathan, 
where he is called leviatlu^n, the 
piercing StrpAnt^ In these two 
last. instances, the nachash^ or Ser* 
j7^n^, is typically made use of to 
denote the old Serp^»t the P^vi}, 
Vol, x» 



in allusion, tmdoubtedly, to the 
instrument employed by .him in 
the work of evil in the beginning. 
In Amos ix. 3, by the same term 
the crocodile seems to be intended. 

When nachash is used as a verb, 
it signities to gaze, to give a pier' 
cing looky to pnjj to diviney tq 
use enchantments. 

As we iiud nachash employed a^ 
an appellative of so many things 
without any ap})drent connection, 
and as a verb to designate actions ^ 
so irrelevant, the Hebrew lan- 
^age must be considered as very 
imperfect, unless this, and other 
wordsj have abstract meanings, 
which, when known, shall appear 
to be descriptive, under their va*- 
rious applications. The Com- 
mentator has net deighed to invest 
tigate th^ primary import of the 
word nachash ; and whether he 
refrained because it would inilitate 
against his hypetheds, or that th^ 
idea did not orcur to him, dot|i 
not appear; but it is evident to 
me, that the word ha% a generc^l 
meaning, ^hich, when' known'^ 
will fippear to be very descriptive 
of its various applications. Tl^%t 
primary signification then, I think, 
may be expressed thus, — a ghmn\ 
a glare^ a brightness^ a polish ; 
aXiythmg glaring, glisttningy lurid» 
gleamingt or smooth ; therefore it 
might ^tly be 9> n^m? .for any 
bright, gleaming, or shimng sub- 
stance, as metal, or the S fight*' 
ness of the eye 9 or any $c(ily ani^ 
mah as the serpent, and the like. 
This al^tract meaning of nachash 
is descriptive of the appearance of 
the several things for which it has 
been used ; but there would not 
have, been the least propriety i|i 
applying it to the monkey, or to 
any other hairy animal. 
. It must be allowed, that» fr0^i 
th^ HMurew h&ving become 9 dead 
language, in a great measure, for 
about two thousand years, the ah-* 
stract signification of it^ eleiiaen- 
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tary words h9» become greatly ob- 
scured, and in'inany instances total- 
ly lost ; and much of that oImcu- 
nty has arisen from the zeal mis- 
takingly biassed, and the mysti- 
cism of fanciful etymologists, who 
would feign make the Hebrew tlie 
pure and original language of 
mankind; and of which I have 
already said that it now exists no 
where entire, but that its venera- 
ble and dilapidated ruins are scat- 
tered among all the nations of the 
earth. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 

THE COUNTRY CLUB. 

▲ HUDIBRASTIC TAI.V. 
(Continiud.J 

PART THE SECOND. 

It is, the Learnred all agree, 

A maxim in philosophy. 

Before you fix a resolucion 

To asccf'ain its execution ; 

To know how fer your means extend. 

Or if sufficient for their end ; 

In fict, the well-known adage keep, 

Ai^d always look before ye leap : — 

Now had this maxim been held good 

Among the Members of the Club ; 

The evils which our Tale rehearses 

Had never occupied its verses. 

No sooner had the Men of Law 
Prevail'd for vengeance-breathing war. 
Than the dread fiat was sent forth ; 
'Gainst which, the object o^ their 

wrath 
Was barr'd all title of appeal, / 
Under the Chairman's Hand and Seal ; 
But must, per consequence, deliver 
His carcass up to their receiver. 
This order giv'n, they thought all well. 
And trusted to their Constable . ^ 
For its fulfilment ; nought divining 
To bar their victim*s prompt inclining j 
But retrkoriM cunningly to fit him thus. 
By such mock-nugisterial mittimus. 

Now th' Officer, lo shew his breeding 
And sorrow for this harsh proceeding. 
As lyell.as testify his sen^se 
Of the high worth and consequencci, 
Which well he knew endow'd thtf^maa 
He was commission'd to trepan ; 
Rather than rudely interfere, 
I>is]patcb'd an fVtm-coaiicf 



To gain intelligenee, — to wit, 
When 'twas his ptea^nre to submit. 
Thif.^ough acknowlecig'd by Fraoctscns 
A friendly courtesy, still hit course 
B*ing settled, and unchangeably 
Mark'd out to lead another way, . 
The hint he could not recognize ; 
And, therefore, to secure his prixe. 
The Constable abruptly hasted. 
And 8hew*d the pow'r with which \o^ 

vetted. 
This done, he deem'd all trouble past. 
Bat found he judg'd without his host ; 
Franciscut with a smile beheld 
The mandate, and refus'd to yield I 
'* My friend (quorh he,) this nttrttment. 
Which from the Club 1 see is sent, 
Has neither pow'r by law nor reason 
To .take a single tout to prison. 
No man nor act of men whatever 
Can wend a mandate of such tenor, 
Unlest to them the lawful trust it 
Assign'd of Magistrate or Juttice. 
No Club, however constituted. 
Or to whatever purpose snited. 
Dare, by a seli^rait'd pow'r, pvetnae 
Judicial terrors to assume. 
The bailiff, jtistice, judge, or mayor. 
Their high commissions can decfaue,— 
But Where's the Club's autboiity. 
Where its commiuion to ontvie 
The Mayor's own pow'r and jurisdifldoo, 
And persecute whoe'er it fix on ? 
Yourself must see, as well at I, 
The weakness of such fallacy !" — 
Quoth Contttble, «^— ** Tit not forme 
To quettion what the Club decree } 
Nor do f own myself koquainted 
With matters which yoo just now hinted ; 
My duty is ~ to bear yon hence. 
Or take back meh intelligence 
To those who sent me, atmay tend 
T'annul their order, or amend."-*— 
*< What they have orderVl, qooth Fnui- 

citciu, 
(I tpeak in confidence bciwixi ut,) 
Whether they alter or rescind, • 
1 value not a puff of wind I 
Yourself I quit of ill intent, 
•Tis duty's task on which you're bent ; 
Which task it wit not thine W choosy 
But 'tit my duty to lefute. 
1 dare not, if 1 would, consent ; 
My oath is giv'n to prevent. 
As far as in ifiy pow'r lies, 
AU self-astom'd nothofitiet, • 
And snch as act in lair't dcfianee I 
This, then, mutt plead n^ aoo-cao* 

pliance." — 
Quoth Consuble, — — « If that's tbc 

case, 
The bus'ness wean mnntherfitfe t 
I shall report what you have u^ 
And lesrii how nest 1 musc^pMBtd*'**^ 
So took his leave, and stnitway bent 
Hit course to find (he ftialtet ^ 
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There m«de report of what he*d idone, 

"With the result obtained thereon. — ' 

n^hrice o'er was be con9train*4- to tell 

I^ is story so incredible ; 

And stilfa^ain reheats 't, .bcfoie . '' . 

He*d satisfied his auditory 

Who seem'd incrcdMous* — b«t, in faet. 

Was merely gaining time to act r 

Yet, stiU pefplex'd^-aaddubioQS, < 

Of what should constitute his coarse^ 

Me sent him back to try bis fate 

Once more, while he might cogitate. 

Agsin Franciscus made reCusal^. 
And let him understand withal, 
That« if to violence and force 
1 he Constable should have reeonne. 
And in th' illegal act persisted. 
He should with all his might resist it ! 
Thus bandied to and fro, and nettled 
T^^ind the matter still unsettled^ 
Doubtful if acting right or wrong, 
)*he Constable now chang'd his tpne^ 
And flatly ask'd the President, 
What, in the devil's name, be meant 
Jiy sending him on such fool's errand^ 
To bear about bis fusty watrant. 
Of no more force, it piain did appear^ 
Than to much actual brown paper ! 
Or, it it were designed to take him, 
Why norprovide due force to back him ? 
When thus the President: — •• You Oaf I 
Is't tiot of consequence enough 
To have the Club's express commission 
To take bim^neck and heels to prison ? 
And ha'nt I set my hand and seal to't^^ 
jTafibrd ye ample fight to do't ? 
What more is warning, 'tis not I, 
9ut your own sources, must supply. 
If I find food to, stuff year throaty 
Am I to find ye teeth to boot ^ 
My warrani's pow'r none dare to doubt, % 
Jf ye knew how to deal ii out !" ~ 
Quoth Constable, «— *' It matters little 
What you advance 'bout pow'r and vit- 

tlcj 
The fact is,* whit the Club would wish 
Justice has plac'd beyond its reach ! 
For, whatsoe'er the law ordains. 
It always furnishes the means 
To pat in force ; — not, as in this case, 
Leave' dae-poor aoul t'eiect the bos'ness,. 
Stand forth their Honors' punchinelto» 
To be tost back from post to pillow I 
I shew'd the man your Worship's aeal^ 
, And told him, too, the Club's high will 
And pleasure . -^ all which, for bis' part. 
He sworatte valued not a f— t, 
Andsboi^d reUtt it, come what would on'r. 
And sure I am there'll come no good on'( ! 
Hotret^r, pAting here, '1 wot. 
Will never profit us a jot $ 
$0, pleaae ye» let me quickly know 
Wbat neat 'tis fiftting I should do." -^ 
.i^lndhh-yredident, — '• I tear, indeed, 
^iQ-yr^^kaw wc must prbcecd, 



And that<<irect " —-« Qaoth Constable^ 

♦* Your Worship talks it mighty well ; 

But 'tis another thing to do ; 

And this your Worship will find tme ; 

For, tlMse who take him from his home. 

Or sekk to do't, must first o'ercome^ 

A mighty host and furiqus. 

Which swarms tumultuous round the 

house '/' — 
'< Ah ! Ah 1 (quotb he,) is't comt m 

that ? 
Then I predict some mischief strait* 
For, rabblc-host's a fell destroyer 1 ^, 
Haste, then, to Diccarfff the lawyer. 
And take his counsel what to do. 
To bring this bus'ness safely through I****-* 
Now Diccary had long foreseen 
Thecal! which would be made on him; 
And had been raking up tvis wit 
And knowledge to encounter it ; 
But thishe judg'dfir to disguise. 
And manifested great sorurise 
At what the Constable aveir'd ; 
Then, grave and solemn, strok'd his bearl. 
Smootb'd his tank visage, curl d his no^,- 
Propt up his over-hanging brows. 
And, with his usual smilev (a cloak 
For ail his knav*ry,) thus he spoke : — 
** In truth, the actions you relate 
Unquestionably indicate 
A disposition in the rabble 
To cause us nnuch vexatious trouble; 
But this apparent opposition 
Cannot inval'date your commission $ 
You mu»t proceed without delay." ^ 
Quoth he, — - <* Then point meoot.tbc 

way; 
And tell me how one pair of hands 
Shall fight 'gamst such o'erwhekniof 

bands 1" — 
Quoth Dicc^'ry, " Yeu mistake nae mut^ 
To understand I hinted such 
Preposterous conduct : — No, ray friend, 
'Tis artifice 1 recomniend ; 
Some scheme to cozen and allure him. 
Arid then as cunningly secune him : '— 
Bring him to parley, and forswear. 
Yourself th' authority you bear ; . 
And,, when be is thrown off his guard, i 
And for resistance unpreparM, 
Pounce on him strait with your' whole 

staff 
Of myrmidon?, and bear him off ! 
These are manoeuvres regular 
Throughout all branches of the law. 
Which deems all measures fair that will 
Bring endless grist t'emptoy the mill. 
This is my counsel 'gainst the wight i" — 
Quo^h Constable, . — *^ I'll go and tr/t| 
But all my cunning, I divjne. 
Will ivpver prosper like to thine !" — 
Once more then he essayM to go. 
And with him took a friend or twoj 
But now the mode of his reception 
^S9um'<i a different complcctioa j 
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For, when he raltl^ at^he door. 

Thinking to eiTicr as before, 

A raitlrn^ cha'tn alone appear'd, * 

And grinning Cerberus wis heard 

Tu say, his Master's wfU and plcasare 

"Was to<^ny hiRi entriioce thither! 

Back then he posted to the lawyer's, 

Inwardly cursing his employers, 

And wishing hcari'ly his comnnisston, 

With*Cft Aa hor», broiling tn perdition. 

Quoth Oiccary, «* Wcli:*' — quotJi he^ 

V Not so, ^ 

Nof ever wi^l be well, I trow : 
For/fhaugre ail your mightydevcr 
Plotting, rm tarther tift' than ever ! 
The door is clo&'d, all entrance barr'dy 
And ev'ry hole and creek isecur'd ; 
While an outrageous countless host 
Around his dweiling; take their posr, 
YThich seerrfs, in ntjmber and authority, 
^ To place all past mobs in minority !" 
Cried Diccary, — " if such resistance 
Is made^ you must to your assistance 
gutnmnn the Posse Commiratus T'**— 
ttuoth l;e,— " That counsel comes too l«t<j 

t* us 2 . . 

Be has gtv*n the!ii to understand 
He seeks protection atitheir hand 
Against a pow*r he deeintf tyrannic ** 
•* Why this bears ev^ry thing 1" cried Die. 
Quoth Constable, — ** 'Tis certain ; for, 
1 «aw»them posted at his door; * 
Where, barricadoed in and out, 
Ab farsBS ff^ood^ bohit, chains, can do't. 
He fairly set* our puny means 
At nought !" «r Quoth Diccary, << These 
scenes ■ ' ^ 

Must not be suflTer'd :<>yot} mast do 
' Your duty, and that promptly too t 
Go get our Secretary's orders 
For a sufficient troop of soldiers ; 
They his strong bars will soon beat down !*' 
liuoth Constable,-^*' May this be done ? 
Can I, by virtue of this warrant. 
Make such authority pass cut rent ? 
And not break through all rules of law 
When \ shall batter down his door? 
I fear such' plea will not suffice, 
And therefore crave yonr best advice 
In this;'* •— Quoth Diccary, — "You have 
- ' k: . 

As fo^th"^ law, ye must outbtavc ft ! 
On^he compietioh of tbisbus'ness, 
Pendf^ore than you may hap to guess. 
Besides, your office and condition , 
Is to repel all opposition : 
Servient" ad armAf Sir, ure you, 
And vi et 'armU may pnrsue 
Tfour purpose on this recreaht wight ; 
And, whether it prove wrong or right, . 
•Tis not for you, but those who sent ye. 
To answer for, - let that content ye 1" — 
•• Troc (quoth the Constable) j but 

still 
If I act wrong, though 'gailnst my %fll> 



How, pray, will justice stand my friend. 
Or law, when call'don to that end?" - . 
Now Diccary*s conscience, at thcs* hints, 
Was startled, and began to wince : 
•' My friend, (quoth he,) though 1 ana 

clear ^ . . 

Antl-c?nfidcnt in this affair, 
Yce, for your, more immediate ease, 
ril undisgU's'dly state the ease :— 
In law, we know no middle course. 
*Tis law of justice^ or offwc^, 
Tobtain, if possible, the matcer 
By tiiejEwi means,— if not, xht latter : 
Of which again there are two forms, 
Viz. /cwce o/ xunning^— force of arms: 
Now, as you plainly make appear 
Tis force must he execxed here 
Rather than justice, 'tis but fit , 
I shew what may result from it. 
If 'twere a case of civil action, 
I should feel little hesitation 
To shape your course,— .nor need jo^ 

fear it ; 
Or, if a precedent could clear it, 
And'point the road, I should imply 
Nc doubt :"-T- Quoth Constable, •' Nor 1 1 
Ner arjy person, I should think, - * 

Who had his senses r *« Humph l* 

quoth Die*. — . ! 

««Or could ye, on some foreign prc» 

teoce, 
.Or such-like m|!ans, obtain an entrance ' 
Aild get within the outward ddo^^ 
(The only formidable bar 
Which offtjrs, and the kw afloiW,) 
You then, might drag him from hH 

housb: . .. ' , 

Thouglk i confess I have a doutt. 
How ye aVe like to bring't about. 
Or could y*engage some trusty net^hbotU 
To give assistance 'to your labour, ' 
You probably might make way int# 
His premises from gafret-wtndow j . ' 
Or down the very chiifiney gtSde, 
Yoiirself, and all ypi^r frienis betide f 
Alia this no burglary could be, — 
At least it would admit a plea ; ^ .. 

For, whefe no locks, bars, bolts, are 0tin'4 
It may be reasonably inferr'd 
The way .was opei^ fair, .arid olear, 
A^ could be plainly made appear.-^ 
Or ' could ye creep through commMH 

■ sewer. 
And enter at the privy-door, 
II might prove fortvf^te, and she v. 
You tried all measures, higKand low ! 
But if alt these designs should fail. 
As still your purpose roust prevail^ 
I see no other course to take* 
Than through all obstacles to break ; 
And, maugre ey'ry consequence. 
Attack and batter down his fence'! 
But, should such prove your ultiimfianii 
What ills might rise, 'tis fit I ftate 'cm :;^ 
(To k^ concluded in put mxi-J 
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REVIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS.. 

' The War, v 

V 

With the termination of the 0\A Year, and for the better elucidation 
of smeceeding events, it is conceived particularly expedient that a Suto- 
nsary of Political Occurrences, taken from an impartial Review of the 
last Twelve- Months, should be submitted to our Readers ; whev^y 
they will be able to contrast present circtimstanx^es with former expecta-^ 
tions, and estimate at one view as well the utility as the encourage* 
xnent for a farther persistance in a system of War&re, so hopeless in pros* 
pect^ so destructive in consequencct 



Spain AVD I^OBJTVOA^. 
The situation of Affairs in the Peninsula, at the dose of the Year 
1310, was nearly as follows :—*The Spanish Generals, who with great . 
difficultjT had made head against their Invaders, had been from one 
cause or other successively defeated; —* Blake, the most active and 
able of the Patriot-Leaders, had been just overthrown by General Se- 
hastiani, who, after dispersing his opponents, joined his Countrymen . 
before Cadiz, which City had been /for so many months blockaded and 
its garrison held in check by a handful of Frenchmen. — Neverthclessj, 
q^uch hope was conceived from the deliberative wisdom of the General 
Cortes of the Nation, the growing power of the Guerrillas, and the 
yet boasted unsubdued vigour and energy of ** the Universal Spanish 
Nation T' — The French, though victorious in every encounter of con- 
sequence, had yet much to do to effect the subjugation of the Coun* 
try:— they possessed the Capital, it was true, and held the Authori-. 
ties of the State in jeopardy, cooped up in a narrow and confined spot» 
cut off from the rest of the Kiagdom, and in disgraceful supinenesa 
"^itriessing the havoc which the enemy created under their very eyes» 
flmd in defii^ce of their power or their mea^s; —Cadiz was besieged, andi 
I tOL. X* 
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Iviit Spain and Portugal. 

Madrid in possession* but still many considerable Cities and fortified 
Places remained unsubdued,— Such was the situation of S^aih at the 
commencement Of tJi* past y^W. — ^ Inf PortagaV, the Foeneh, under 
Massena, had advanced against the Allied Anny^ commanded by the 
Heno of Talavera, who retired at his appr^ac}!. -^ tt was doubtless &^ 
oh}««t 4)f die Freiidi Leader to have p y ovok a d « fenei^ 9aCi^ ; hmt 
this not being attainable* he proceeded on hia conrse* took Almeida 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, in the very teeth of the Combined Army, and 
passed the Frontiers without opposition. — During the whole process 
of the War, we search in vain fbr a parallel to a scene which then pre- 
sented itseilfy to the regret of Englishmen and to the anuizement of the 
If^prld !— A British Amjiy, aided by an auxiliary force, aqd equal* if 
not surpassing in the aggregate the numerical ^tiv^ngth of tbair oppp* 
Tkfat^f was seen retiring from post to post, e^^K^uatiiig erery position aa 
sopB a9 formed^ running a /course of SQO mileis, devastating and deslrof « 
iug the Country they profaaeed to defend, an4 foUewad k^ an Ene^iy 
thjsy a&cted to despise ; till Brrive4 ajb a |»l^ce of refugie, they ven^ 
tl^ed to abide bis coming, boasting " tkey had hr^ughi khn to « $Hnd 
at lasty*' as though ke had fled and tikey had been pui}guing ! -^ In t{u» 
condition affairs remained at the close of the Year, 1810 :— the Allies 
secured in the Lines of Torres Ved|-as, — the French entrenched before 
them, and comman(Ung'the Country round. -— - A trifling movemeut, 
wliicK the Enemy made, again induced our General to advance, btit 
widioiit attempting anything of moment ; and another pause ensured; 
tin Massena, finding it in vain to look for a decisive straggle, and ex- 
periencing great inconvenience from being so far removed from his sup- 
plies, judged it advisable ro retrace his steps, and leave Portugal onc^ 
again to its Defenders !— It wm now His Lordship's turn to IbHow ; 
but if the former Retreat had been a fit subject of praise, as the Trea-» 
sary Joamals would have had us believe, the Generalship testified by 
Massena on tWs occasion surpasses all panegyric— With a force greatly 
diminished by sickness and fatigue,— destitute af supplies, nay, even 
€^ common necessaries, — - on each side harassed by an exasperated 
People^^-^marching through a devastated Country, and with a vigilant 
Enemy hanging on his rear;— with all these impediments, dangers, and 
disadvantages, he succeeded in naakinjg good his retreat with com- 
paratively little loss, and without being forced to the necessity of fight- 
ing against his will. — This was the leading feature in the opening 
Campaign :— the French retreated to Spain, the Allies followed to tile 
l!«dntieia.-^It was now expected tiiat £he Victors, a^ they wfcre i^ylwfc 
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^lfb«dd have (>enetrated at dhc6 iiitd S[taiii, htcT« joined tfie ccmifUkhitied 
Forces aaiembted in dliikfelit qttaitersy arid hare made dtie graM 
eftbtl to have drivten the difleotiift>rted' BDemy to his htft eihifts; if liOt 
have eieeted his ^litire expulsion^— -Bbt- we fooled in tain for tfiich da 
event : 'arrived on the c6tifttlie9y the Allies mad^a halt, ttid eahnljr wit* 
netaed the SAeiiay MH^miHng and fefi^shing his hkmssed troops; tiay, 
solFerad ihewsolvei te be m^ikced and even at^eked, and a battle was 
aetaatly fought, in whieh, thouj^ we elwnied the victory, aceordirig 
to present usiige, we reaped no advantage; -^Ncverdieless, it W£i& now 
expected that the' Two Forttessesj, Almeida and Ctndad Rbdiigo, 
which had been s^flfefed to iM into tl^e bands* of the Enemy, (we will 
suppose by reason of his acknowledged supertiwity;) Would, now tHiit 
ihat £nemy was weakened, harassed, and defeated, have jaeverted to 
the Victors ; that the Defenders <f(^ Portugsd wotild* nevet have pet* 
liiitted its principal Bulwarks tohave remained in the Enemies posset 
aion:— Yet, a long time* elapsed before even any preparations wefe 
' ttiadb foi' the iiivestment of Almeida ; and,, when invested; the Gar- 
rison Were snffered to inarch throngh our Lines and effect their 
escape !— a feet, which ootweighs, iti a military point of vie*r, every cit- 
cnmstance and every 2ld vantage which may hare occurred ddi*ing tHe 
war; — a disgrace at onceto the cause and to the military^ honour and 
character of the Allies '.— In the South, also, Badajos was deh-^ 
rered ,into the hands of the Enemy, befbre the British Command^ 
conld detach a force for • its defence.-^It was, however; itivfested, and 
ibe French felt it necessary to attempt its relief i tbis- brought on the 
BattlQ of Albuera ; in which again we claimed the Victory, the French 
liaTing retired, bttf riot without effecting in some degree their de- 
sired end, as the Allies shortly after broke up from before the Town, 
and left the Enemy full leisure and opportunity to augment the garri- 
son, and secure its defence.— Baffled in the design upon Badtyos, the 
Allies turned their thoughts towards attempting Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
-the Army was traversed back to the North accordingly, leaving a sinall 
•portion to observe the movements of the Enemy.— The central force of 
the French, which had been some time collecting; and which com- 
^ttianded a situation. embracing the whole line of frontier, deterAiihed 
on relieving Ciudad Rodrigo as they had befofe done.Badajos; and ad- 
vanced so rapidly and with so much caution, that the Allies confess to 
have neither known his force nor his purpose till they were driven from 
l»efore the place, which was relieved in their very sight ; — havmg done 
iiAicb, the Enemy retired, 'and left the' Allies to ponder on Ae «v%ht. 
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and vepo«e thmnelves quietly in their cantonineiits«-^With the e%caf^ 
tion of a partial action in the South, in which General Hill. obtMued 
«ome advantages over a detachment of the Frencn under Gen. .Girarde» 
the foregoing are the principal events whiclymake up the last year's »c« 
^ count of the military transactions in Portugal^ 

Spaxk, though a scene of more active warfare, of more frequent 
massacre, bloodshed, and desolation, has even less to boast •f A«n 
.her neighbour, as to the operation of the War, eir the deliveiance from 
her enemies. — The progress of the French in the past year has been 
mwt rapid, their successes great and wonderful : — Tarragona, Figuer 
ras^ Seguntum^ with every place of strength or Consequence has fallen 
into their possession. — Battle after battle has been fought, but all 
have tended, more or less^ to advance the interests of the Enemy, and 
to destroy the hopes of Spain. — The flower and strength of the Patriots 
have been brought into the field, but the struggle has been ineffec- 
tual, the sacrifice awful and unavailing. — The Gigantic Power of 
FraAce, almost exclusively directed towards her subjugation, spreads 
, itself over the face of the Country, — rioting in slaughter and desola- 
tion. — It is now that Spain feels the dreadful effects of her jealous poU<* 
cy ;— it is now she experiences an awful proof of the fatal apathy and 
haughty self-sufficiency, virhich led her to refuse the aid of England, 
in employing the British power and resources at the point, where they 
. could have been most useful. — We seht them our Troops to guard the 
.passes of their frontier, but a contemptuous pride disdained to employ 
them, and they were djestined to waste their time and means, whesa 
their presence could neither assist their cause, nor promote the general 
good.— Too late are they convinced of the folly of rejecting" the employ- 
ment of our troops to drive the Enemy from the Ebro, and iorm a 
barrier at the foot of the Pyrennees :— they now repine at the want of 
co-operation in Spain, and complain at their being left to contend 
alone against the Enemy. — The Defence of Portugal is* is also a source 
of discomfiture to them, and with some appearance of reason ; seeing 
that Portugal is undoubtedly defended) in a great degree, at the expeoa^ 
of her neighbour. 

Bj confining our operation to that «pot, we draw tow^ds us tb^ 
strength and attention of the Enemy, who necessarily makes Spain the 
medlumi:o support him in his operations. While we are content there- 
fore with repulsing the French beyond the frontier of Portugal, it 
cannot but augment the miseries of the Spaniards, who. are therehy 
•verwhelmed with the presence of a^ Enemy, too strong to subdue*. 
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mx^ whem it » deftixuptiofhto ^ntwii,. The reteptiiulK #f a x^erhk^ 
Spaiush author 0a this point are too impoitant to be omitted .;-^Speiik- 
ingof the systeppi pursued by England in th^ d^euce of P^^rtuguT^ 
he saya,— f*. Every one .sees filearly what is the f4an which ha^ been 
followed since the battle pf Talaveraot an unhappy epoch for tbe 
SoanisU patriots ^ th^y, then saw tlie English arnay abandon this uo- 
fulunate kii^domi limiting itself merely to the defejlce qf Portn'gaK 
which became, thus a theatre of glpry for GrealiBritaini. a fertile &fAi 
of laurels for the Central who cpmmands her army^ Siut what 
coui«^' have the armies of the enemy, the occasion of tbi^ gl^HJ* 
marched through and covered with devastation ? — tli#» Spatvi^sh territory, 
throiugh an es^tent of I60 leagues I — From whom fdid they wrest great 
part o£ their s^ubsistence, their ammunition and arms, destined t# 
attack the Unes.of Torres Visdras ? — From the Spaniards '.'—And wha|? 
are the V places against which this enemy *s army, assembled against 
the British| troops, have exhausted their fury ? — ^they are t(he towns of 
Spain ; our towns on the frontiers of Portugal i" — 

There is nothing more obvious than ^^hat appears upon the face of 
this arg»ment,— the sufferings of Spain are undoubtedly aggravated 
by the. s^i^tem which is at presenf pursued. — But, let Spain be asked, 
if she were not in part an accessary to her own misfortune; — ^ did she 
not reject our assistance at the point where it ^ould have, been eiTQctive^ 
.Did she not neglect to avail herself of the efforts which we afterwards 
made for her deUverance,-7-nay, did sbe.^ot neglect even to help us in 
our distress ? — Let them remember the fate of Moore and the gallant 
Army, which they suffered to be hunted down and destroyed, without 
an effort made to succour or sustain them ! -^ let them think on this, 
be&re they reproach us for not advancing again into the heart of 
Spain, where we have been already decoyed only ta be neglected and 
betrayed I—On thi? point, therefore^ we diffpr from the above Writer; 
-—but in respect to the system of the war, taken upon the broad scale 
of general utility^ and the mo^sures adopted by. Great Britain for the 
xelief of the Peninsula, we cannot but concur with his opinipu, aeli- 
vered in the following terms; — 

•• The organization of transport^vessels is what most'astonjs^hes those, 
who, placed on the Continent, admire the ability of th(^ English in 
every thing relating to the sea service. They have so great a number 
of these vessels, that; to embark, transport, or disembark^ an Army, 
the most numerous that can be wanted to act in the Peninsula, are to 
ij^jpi m^mxvLYVfia as simple, as they tur^ h^^bitual. —^ If, therefore, ia-. 
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Aead of jlmiiittng^ m maimtmmfig^ at a great tkpeuWf and «n one alft* 
gle pointy a great anttys which, having no retreat secured, except on 
board ahip, cannot advance into the interior^ withont maintaining it» 
communication with the sea, by precautions which retard it» move* 
Btents; if, 1.8ay» England would form an Army all Engllib^ or com' 
bined, of 20,000 men, destined to operate on the coasts, and with 
ttansport-vesB^ls attached to it, in proportion to what would be neces- 
sary lor the cavalry, isfentry, and artillery,— this army of maritime es- 
]»editioiift would command the means of bearing upon any point in tlie 
drcumference of Spain. If such an Army had* existed, it might have 
appeared, p^haps, with incalculable utility in Catal<»uas whilst G«- 
fOQa» Tarragcma, and Tottosa, were hopelessly defended ; or on the 
coastfr of Biscay, to aid the efforts of Mina and hia adventurous sol- 
diers ; or in Lower Andalusia, to retake the fatal Cano del Trocadero, 
•oiiteftr to Cadis ; that post, which, to the shame o£ the two maritime 
powers, tbe enemy were, sufftred- to fortify during two year^ and 
whence they disquieted the city, and disturbed tha security of the 
bay, to the detmnient of the commerce of ' both nations. The sudden 
appearance u)f this esepeditionary army on any of these occasiona would 
have given us superiority iti numbers ; .for, supposing that there had 
been, on one of these points^ lOiOOO Spaniards only, our force would 
have amouRted to 30,000 men ; and the enemy could not have ao lar^ 
a number in atfy one of our Provinces. What would be its resouree 
after such %del)arkatioB f It need not occupy military posts at great 
distances in the interior, in order to repulse im oftcmy more considefs- 
ble in numbers. But, after having amply collected, the: fruits of an 
lui'expect^d surprise, the English would be the masters :— they might 
«ther wait to give the enemy battle, or retire to their abipa: Before 
re-embarking, they- would have deranged the plans of the enemy, and 
the cbmbrnation of his forces, and they would havie facilitated insur- 
rections, which might every where be expected on such an opportunity 
being given. After re-embarking, they nught shew tfaemselves dU 
another point of the coast, at a great distance; whither the eneffiy 
would be obliged to run. Soon we should see his soldiera exhausted 
with fatigue, in want of provisions, which they would have no time 
to prepare, whilst, harassed and pursued by our Guerrillas^ we shooki 
see his armies annihilated* 

- " The small expeditions of this kind hitherto Tmdertaken» were r?- 
diculonsly planned, and they finished, as they ought to finish ; fof, 
aucccss should never be made to depend xxp^u-cfyokeef' when it is poss^^ 
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ble to sekc ih It wals at least doubtful whetl^er three or four tfaoos^n^t 
meOf who were seat too late to the succour of Tortoaa, csmld save the _ 
place ; but it is quite evident that a .floating anny, like that preiaously 
described, u'mted to the garrison, to ihe troops of CampoTerde, and the 
brave Somatettesy would hove put Suchet to flight, or liestroyad his 
Army. ' ■ 

<* Either England intends to limit herself to the defc:nce of Portu^ 
gaU or to extend her 'views, by Oontributihg to deliver Spain from the 
de8truc1u<»i caused by the Armies of Buonaparte, and to render abor- 
tive the project of the tyrant, which he calls the Continental System, 
This last object is doubtless alon^ worthy of the efforts of a great na* 
tloa- Sot, whatever object England proposes tx> hersdf, still it is her 
great interest to employ her maritime means to bear unexpectedly upca 
4liiFereat points of the Peninsula^ in order to distract the attention of 
the enemy, to harass him, and oblige him to divide his forces. IX she 
coly acts in Portugal* €xperiefice has proved that Bu<H^aparte can al^^ 
^ays, under the the present system of carrying on the war, re*un4te hia 
troopa to numbers sufficient to force an entrance into that kingdom, i^ 
^devastate it, t« reduce the inhabitants to the most wretd^ad miseryj 
and to blodcadte the English in their hoes at Torres Vedras, 

** To disqifluet the enemy without ceasing,—- io ootnpel him to hit 
cootiBnaUy marchiug his tniops,«-^o otertum all his projects ;<»aU th^ 
would be the efifect •f maritime expeditions,--'they ou^t t0 consist of 
the forte whkh I ha^e pointed out, and to be directed with#hat adroit*. 
neea wfaicii Ae experience of Uie fiuglish in this war of debarkatioca 
oau alone gii^e. If this plan is not adopted we shall soon see that ti» 
ail the lomea whieh t$pain has suffened during two years, will be added» 
thelosBof all that' vemaina of aea-ports; the only object of Buona* 
fiarte will than ba, to carry the lin^ of Torres ^^«dras, to which he 
Will sacrifiee a coaoiderableovmfoer^f men." 

Uttdottbtedly, if thedbjeet of the War be to drive the Fi>each on* 
of Spaia, to direct ^ur only efforts to Portugal must «Ui«ly appear ai 
ndiculons as unprofitable* Onihe oth^r hasd, to advance i^mth^ 
British Army into the inlerior of Spain, were it possible to cbiiQ, 
woidd ha little elsa than auMbass, with former examples bfefone oitr 
«yes« Fw>m all which 4Misider8ftaBa, aa well as ftom knowlfdgt of ottr 
9wn power and the best meaiia of its af plication, we imiplieitly cofncu^ 
HI the anggestioiis of this Writer ; and affa thoiwaghly cojlvinoed,that^ 
K ^ The Dolioremncaiyf th* P«ainsala'* is to be effected, it is oaly tO' 
lia A)ae hj » ^yatem ^f hamaniag waifiuB^ audi aa al9«vad#scrih^. ^«^ 
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Biitory^ rorob^rates the effect of such a system ; — the incursions of a 
bimdful of Danes ndt only alarmed a whole People, but laid an Em- 
pire vnder contribution*— A powerful Nary, even to this day, is alone 
dhle to place Britain in a state of security ; land, if our own safety can 
only be ensured by such means, witb such means in our possession ^ 
may we not employ them effectually against the Enemy ? — Tn the pre- 
sent case, and from the present practice, nothing can be expected to 
result but disappointment, disaster, and disgrace ; wlAle the protrac* 
tion it creates tends merely to increase the miseries we pretend to re- 
liere, and must ultimately impoverish and destroy ourselves. 

France .-—Three principal Events, which have taken place during the 
past year, in the French Epipire, call hecessaHly for our eam^ attention, 
a^ particularly connected not only with the present position of affairs^ 
but with reference to the future pollfical dependence of Europe.— The 
Jrsjt k, tJte production of an Heir to tht Thrones of France, and 
Iteilift — With thk* e%ent is coupled the abortion of all those hopes and 
expectations adopted and encouraged by the Friends and paftizans of 
the ancient Dynasty. By this evfent, is at once overturned the predic-^ 
ixom »nd anticipations, so industriously formed and cherished, of the 
shortrlived power and prosperity of Napoleon; — tfor, it ia not alone the. 
Birth of this Child which we4iave to regard, but the foundation which 
tile circUmstunce creates, of a cemented interest betwecB Austria and 
f raix'e, which, in all probability, a few years will extend to a degiea 
that will embrace the united power and interest of the whole Continent^ . 
Yhtts; in the stability of the present order of things is involved the fu- 
ture greatness and prosperity of the surrounding States, who wiU de- 
rrvc their ^nours from this source, and form a phdanx to defend the 
f<Mrtunes of that House in which their own security consists^ — The next 
principal event in political calculation is the Decree which announced 
flie Annexation of Holland to the French Empire.*— In the present dis^ 
position of things, such an event cannot but be most severely felt by 
this Country, whose chief dependance for evading the destructive De* 
€rees of France vested chiefty on the reciprocal interests of the Dutch 
io the encouragement of trade.— But there is a still greater reason to 
lament this occurrence, in the fact of its increasing the Maritime Force 
4)f the Enemy, and affording him additional means of construeting a^ 
Kavy, which at some future period may become trujy formidaUe*— It 
may be asked, why should we dread the united Navies of France vdA. 
Holland now mere than at any former period^ when it was our pride 
«iid pmctice to se^ them at dea«noe?'-The<«Dsw9r ia^iippk «im} co«f 
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dasive :— ds AUied there was a separate interest to observe* ^th the 
operation of a reciprocal jealousy incidental to that interest, whic^ 
rendered their efforts feeble, when compared to what they may become 
united as they are in one common principle, unfettered by the collision 
of ii^terest or opinion, and enforced and directed by an able and over« 
rulingi spirit*— In such a light it becomes us to regard the ^^ Annexation 
<«(£ Holland to the French Empire,'* for to such consequences we may 
look as a necessary result.— The last event we have to record is the 
Report of. an Extraordinary Session of the Conservative Senate at 
Paris, held on the 20th ult. nt which the Prince Arch-*Chancellor of 
the Empire presided, when the following Imperial Decree was issued i 
viz. -— ** One Hundred and Twenty Thousand men, of the Conscrip- 
<*tionof 1819, are placed at the disposal of the Minister, for the 
*« purpose of recruiting the Army !' '--That a great .part of this dis* 
posable force is intended fcnr the completion of the Conquest of Spam^ 
we think there can be little doubt. — The sit^iation of the <?ontinent; 
in other respects, will not warrant any oth^r conclusion.— The continual 
SRumours^f a disagreement with Russia have been as fi«quently con- 
tradicted, nor does there appear any reasonable ground to expect sucfi 
an event. ^-^Nev^xtheless, we believe a part of this force will be star- 
tioqed iu th^e North, to rdieve some of the veteran troops in Poland 
and Prussia, whose services will be more valuable in another quarter. — - 
7he Emperor is seldom caught napping ; ^— >did he suppose for a .mo- 
ment that Russia had hostile intentions in view, he would demand such 
explanation as would leave the course to be pursued plain and simple. 
The confirmation of such rumours, therefore, is best ascertained by 
the conduct of France, who is as little used to leave. the world in 
doubt in such matters as inclined to be trifled with herself. — In the 
iQoeantime, it is impossible not to observe the policy she is pursuing 
nvith regard to the Northern -Powers, whom she is endeavouring, by 
€very means of precaution and peTsuasion, to bring into one solemn 
compact of hostility against England. — Dantzick, from a Commercial 
<Mart, has become, a Military Focus, whereon the fate of the North will 
4be made to turn as on a centre :-*-it i? converted into a place of strength 
• aurpassipg every thing known on those shores, and scarcely inferior to 
•Oibraltar itself. — Tchese and other measures now in embryo, are indi- 
cations of a gathering storm, which, sooner or later, will burst and fill 
4he world with wonder and Consternation. 

- British Covqubsts. — Though the System of Blockade has be- 
'^ome so extensive as to consigu nearly two-thirds of the Navy of Eng-» 
X TOSi. x^ 
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land to a state of inactivity, certain portions of our fleet ha^e been em« 
ployed to a better purpose, and have beeb the means of wresting from 
our Enemies the greater part of their most valuable Colonies.— During 
the past year, we have possessed ourselves of the Isles of Bourbon and 
France, and 'the State of Bataviain the Island of Java; all which must; 
be acknowledged as very brilliant Conquests, ^ and most gallantly ob« 
tained. — But the thinking mind looks farther than to conquest alone, 
it «eeks for permanent benent and utilit} . — Conquest itself is nothing, 
— is worse than nothing, when the advant^e will not compensate the 
pains.*— We have dispossessed the Enemy of hia possessions, with the 
sacrifice of many lives on either side ; — and now let us weigh thecon^ 
sequences to both.— On the part of the Enemy, he has lost the benefit 
of produce, and a refuge for his privateers :«— the first of which he could 
scarcely hope regularly to obtain while the British Fleets commanded 
the Seas abroad and blockaded his harbours at home ; aiid with regard 
to the privateers, that can be considered but a negative benefit at best, 
fleeing that a Government reaps no other advantage from the services of 
privateers than the calculation of what mischief they may do the private 
property of individuals. Such then is their loss. — Let us nowadv^rt 
to our gain :— in territory we may have gained much,— in military re* - 
nown not a little ; but in actual national advantage literally nothing.-^ 
Of colonial produce, we already had enough and to spare, as the peti-" 
tions of oiir Colonists can testify :— of possessions, too, we needed no 
increase ; for, what is possession without ability or opportunity to de* 
live advantage ? — ^Simply, then, we have expended our treasure and 
our time, wasted much blood, and sacrificed many valuable lives, for 
the only purpose of keeping a few Islands in trust for the Enemys to be 
surrendered at the first intimation of peace ; or perhaps become ihp 
tttumbling-block to reconciliation, and like Malt^ be the me^ns of re« 
kindling the flame of interminable War. 

ReFIiECTIONS on the WAEt 

Such havebeen the principal occurrences of the past year, brought down 

to the latest period, aiid such thea" Progress of the War^"— »If we have 

been prolix in the retrospect. Vet the importance of the subject plead our 

excuse ; for, it Is from the conipletion of the past that we mustTCf- 

gulate our expectations of the future.— Looking therefore at the 

progress of the War, keeping ever in ipind its ostensible purpose^ 

which is stiH on every appearance of success brought forward anew, 

namely, '< The Deliverance of Spain,^* and not of Spain^ alone> but 
t 
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•*PF Europe ITSELF," from the over-weening'power of France ;— 
keeping this purpose in our mind^ and regarding the long and ar-p 
duo OS struggle we have mantained. — let us put it to our consciences* 
to our understandings, guided by the dictates of common sense and 
probability, and at once determine whether there exists, or has ex- 
isted from the commencement of the contest in the Peninsula, the 
smallest hope whatever of a successful issue to the clause ?-— It cannot 
be that a,ny should be found so infatuated as still to look for such a 
termination ;— and if not, — ^iC our Rulers know and feel the^ futility 
of the struggle, so conducted and so niaintamed, — (and this there 
' is little doubt they must do,) —let it be asked, how they dare to 
trifle with the public interesf and feeling, the Nation's welfare and 
security, — the safety and liberty of the Crown and People,-^— nay the very ^ 
existence of the Empire itself, — by a persistance in a sytem, which 
casts into the hazard! every thing most dear to us aa Free- 
men and as Men ? — Are they not ashamed, nay, more than ashamed* 
are they not confounded, at the awful situation into which they have 
contributed to plunge their Country ? — And will they still persist to 
drain the Empire of Men and Money, which alike are sacrificed in 
this most destructive of Wars, till no chance of salvation will remain, 
no refuge left us but despair ? — We have seen the fruits of the last 
year's struggle, which leaves Portugal a desolated waste in our. hands, 
with the acknowledged inability to defend it from the incursions of 
the Enemy, whenever he appears seriously desirous to attack us. — 
This has been confessed,— officially confessed by Lord Wellington 
himself : — " the Enemy commands such a force, as rendered it 
imprudent to withstand it."— And if their present force is such, what 
is to be expected when the whole Collective Body of the Army, 
fresh from victory on the Spanish plains, and aided probably by the 
quarter part of that disposable force yielded by the Conscripts. of 
1812, shall move forward in one vast mass to overwhelm His Lordship 
and his little Band of Heroes? — What will remain, but the heart- 
breaking sight of another forced retreat, ending probably in a repetition 
ef the flight to Corunna ! — Let, Ministers, then, reflect in time, of the 
awful responsibility they / are incurring by protracting the present 
system of the war, — nor think that the stale and impotent device em- 
ployed by one of their associates on a different occasion, shall avail . 
them any thing; viz. " thmi ihey do but follow in the steps of others,** 
-^for, to Him who practises evil, equally with Him who invents, doci 
responsibility attach, or there is no law to reach the instruments 
of villany. 
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ixviJi , Ausfia ditd Turkey* 

Russia akd TuAKkt.— -The advantages iVhicIi ilhi Tot&s obtanned 
at the conrmeii^ement of the Caispaign luirb been outw^t^ed by 
subsequent disasters. — ^This reverse brought cm proposals forrecon-* 
i'rliatioin, and negociations htfve been entered inta, whieh we beliere 
are still depending.— The demands of Russia are those of a Gon-- 
queror; she stipulates for the possession of WaHachia and Moldaviayand 
for, file independence of Servia. — Turkey^ on the other hand, is averse 
io concession, — She eoimot reconcile this argument of forcey which 
eon!ies with the sword in otte hand, and a requisition in the other, bid- 
ding defiance to the rule of right, and every other principle but that 6t 
^onqttest or convenience.— The situation of the belligerents at present 
i^ greatly in favour of Russia, who is stated to have neiarly surrounded 
Che Grand Yizier, whose critical situati6n, it is expected, most quickly 
bring the matter to issue and tertmnete ^e wa^. * 

AnEiitcJk. — Congress has niet, and the Address c^ the President 
wtH be found in page 9S4 of the present Number. -*• To judge <^ the 
intentions of America by the complection of this Address would be to' 
^^nsider them decidedly hostile to this Country.— ^-But while the nego^ 
ciations are pending, we would not be forward t6 hazard a hasty opi-» 
nion : — The particulars of the cemmencenaent of the Negociation be-^ 
tween Mr. Foster and Mr. ll^lonroe have alsoorrived, from which we learn,- 
iliat the first matter in dispy te has been amicably adjusted> relating to tlUe 
affair with the Chesapeake and Leopard ; all parti^i beiiig mutually 
satisfied with the explanation..— So far it is as We would wish; the 
ttett advices may bring farther circumstances before the public eye^ 
which may enable us to form the necessary conclusions ; till which 
time, it will be but an act of justice to^ ekher side to suspend -all obser- 
vations. 

Sicitt.-— We 2Lft placed in a somewhat similar sltuatioif ^ith re- 
gard to the Mission df Lord W. Bentinck, which the Upst of atiother 
iliontb may serte to elucidate* 

Observations on Domistic Events*^ 

Thk CATHoxics»-*By reference to an Article in this present Num« 
ber, the Reader will trace another outrage committed on the Catholic :• 
Body in the public Arrest of Two of its mosi honourable Members, 
«Ad in the disperoioo of its legal, and constitutional exercise pf their 
vadonbted privilege as subjects of the British Empire^ living usdtc 
Ibc auspices of BhtUh Laws uad a British Constitation. Tb# Afteet* 
\ 
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ing was held fof an especial purposed that of forirarcGng the Business of 
their Petition, and was an act that could not, we presaiae, have been 
distorted into an illegal pni^pose; consequently could neirerbe termed atl 
unlawful Assembly : — yet so we see it called, a«d upon thi« forced coih 
struction, we find it broken in upon and; dispersed. Notwith8ia:ndtn|^ 
the award of a'Jury, to meet to form a Petition is esteetned aaolPenc^ 
against the Statute-Law; and is tp be treated accordingly- — uay, th€ 
Lsw, aff evpiained from the Bench, appears to extend to ^he abrogattott 
<)f any and every Meeting or Assemblage of People r for, said th^ 
Judge, the Law is meant to prevent unlawful Meetings ; and how shall 
tliey prevent them, if they wait the issue to discover if they be or b^ 
not unlawful ? — The CoBvenlion-Act is therefore meaiit t» prevent thtf 
meeting of ttie people, lis, who shall say, that what may be beguti iff 
harmless or eveu laudable motives, may not end in mischief and rebel* 
lton?'-*Now we would ask, if such be the positive meaning and inten- 
tion of the Act, whether it do not carry with ft a complete abrogation 
of our chartered Rights, and give d mortal and effectual blow to our 
Liberties and Independence ? — What meeting is there, whether for 
oiM object or another, which may not be construed to such a purpose 
as was made to attach to the Catholic Body? — What security liave we 
lor the exeroise of any of oar nearest an'd -dearest privileges,—* what as^ 
surance of the free ^enjoyment of the most simple and indispensible 
acts of communion or fellow ship,— what reliance upon the felicttouf 
intercourse of society, — if when so fnet, the Magistrate may step for- 
ward with the Convention- Act in his hand, and disperse or arrest us at 
pleasure ! 

Good Herfven ! is it come to this ? — Hai'e we a Law in existence of 
such description, placed on the Statutie Book by a solemn and deli- 
berative Act of the Legislature ?— Is such the decree of a British Par- 
liament, passed on the People by their Representatives ? — Yes, 
Reader, so it is defined ; — or so w^ understand it to be defined: — to 
meet is to become suspicious, if so the Magistrate please ; and he may 
disperse such Meeting, because it may engender mischief.*— To what 
an alarming extent might such a power be exerted ? — Even to the 
annihilation of every civil or religious Institution ! — For, who shall 
sky, that mischief should not lurk under the cassock or the gown ?— 
or that a Meeting of Freehol(;|ers might not have some sinister desiigu, 
while assembled under the plausible pretence of exercising their elective 
franchise >— What confusion might not ensue from the collision of pnr- 
lies, where Magistrate might cop^ with Magistrate, eacl^ coming to dis- 
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perse bis opponent*s friends ?- If this position be deemed extravagant^ 
t}ieii wbatia the alternative ? — either to admit its general applicability, 
or to attach it|» operatioa to the Catholic Body alone !— It is ihe Catho- 
lic who is alone suspected ;-^it is the Catholic whose every action admits 
*Qf evil interpretation! — To! admit the latter would impeach the jus- - 
lice of the Country, trbile t^ confess the other would be to hazard it» 
tmnquillity» 

. Let us hope» then, that the present adt of the magisterial authority 
in Ireland may be fo^ind to be a misapplication of the Law ; — we wish 
h for the general welfare of the Comitry ; and every British Hearty who 
Talues the purity of our laws, their justice, and impartiality^ must 
surely join in the wish. — Should it» however, prove otherwise, and the 
Law be such as it is described, we trust, it will become one of the first 
acts, as it surely is of the first duty of our Representatives to have ' 
such a Law immediately repealed.— The JPenal Laws of England have 
been long considered fit subjects for revision and amendment. — Nor can 
that expedient be adopted too soon, when they are found to bear so par- 
tially upon the different classes of the People; we mean, in respect to 
the religious denominations. — The Church values her_privilegeft and 
lights; nor does the State suffer by their enjoyment;— why then i? the 
spirit of intolerance cherished to oppress the Brethren of any persuaiaion 
to abridge those liberties which are so deservedly prized and so justly 
maintained ? — If we would Ijave the spirit of concord prevail, we must 
abjjure all tendency to intolerance and oppression.-^Let us revise our 
Penal Statutes, and do away each cause of complaint, every invidious^ 
distinction, as the surest means to Wnite all minds to the general in« 
terests of Society and the welfare and prosperity of the State. 

The King, the Regent, and the Ministeus. — The late Rc» 
port of the Council of the state of His Majesty's Disorder appears to 
have been more unfavourable than the statements in the Daily Jour- 
nals gave us reason to expect. — His bodily Health has not been so; 
good for the last few weeks as formerly : indeed, it would be little less 
tiian a miracle to expect it, considering the protracted atate of tlis 
Majebty*^ Disorder ; the effects of vv hid i must have made serious im*^ 
preifsiou on a Constitution the most robust. — All hope is necessarily 
relinquished of the recovery of the Royal Mind, and therefore it is not 
questioned but that the Law of Restriction will cease at the apfiroach-* 
ing Meeting of Parliament. To this event, the Country is anxiously 
looking forward for a confirmation of their hopes or fears ; andtfae 
anxiety is increased by a reference to the past, from which a portea^ 
tuus doubt has arisen as to the real Intentions of the Prince. 
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When first called to the Chair of State, we hailed the appearanoe 
of salvatloiiy drawn from the remembrance of professions, which car-» 
Tied with them the certainty of redress and deliverance :-*-si nee which 
time, expe<l:tation has received a check from a combination of «veuU 
discouraging truly. — The variouv appointments which His Royal High* 
ness has sanctioned, if not reco;nm€ude(!,h»ve afforded much cause for 
alarm and apprehension. — The rc-appointuient of the Duke of York ' 
was the first at ab to the public good opinion, because it appeared t» 
«et at defiance that opinion, both in matter and effect; and led os na<* 
turally*to doubt, wliether, possessing an opinion apparently so adverse 
to the evidence of facts and the united judgement of the Coun* 
try. His Royal Highness, -^ad he then occapied the station he 
uow fills would haye accepted the Duke's resignation : — - as, if he 
considers him now worthy to till the Office he had resigned, nothing 
subsequently having occurred to give cause for such an alteratioi^ of 
sentiment, — it is a reasonable concluniou that he would have conceived 
the Trust stiU safe in his hands, and would not have consented to hi% 
resignation. -— In what a situation would tht; Country have theo 
been placed !— ^the diffimlty will not bear examination.— Add to thi^ 
the advancement of Lord Melville to the Office^ of Keeper ,of the 
Privy-Seal in Scotland,-^! he appointment of his own Dependant to the 
lucrative sinecute.of Paymaster of Widows' Pensions, — ^and lastly, the 
creation of his Brother Clarence to be Admiral of the Fleet, to the 
exclusion of older and abler men, — men who have the claim of lon^^ 
and brilliant service in their favour, crowned witU their Country **« laa«- 
relfl and their Monarch's approbation, 

"When, therefore, we contemplate these acts, whether considered as 
acts of His Royal Highness, or the mere suggestions of the Minister^ 
we cannot refrain from doubt and apprehension, and cry with Hecate^ 
^*JE[av£wenot Cause?" The Triumph of the Ministers over botli 
Prince and People has been most coniplete ; hut we trust the day of 
reckoning is at hand.- An alteration must be made, the sitaation'of 
the Country requites it, the distresses of the People demand it. — 
Thfre is nq. department df the St^te which ^oes not need the band of 
reformation. — From the Parliament down to the Police, corrupliom 
and misuse have crept in to the disgrace of the Country and^^he danger 
of the People. — In proportion to the increasing burthens <of th^ Peo-i 
pie appears the neglect and apathy of their Rulers : — the voice of 
complaint is stified by coercion, or the dread of incurring the weighty 
#f official pei^utioB«*^Ip fi^ct, vhs^t can be expected from a lGo- 
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vernment wher« Truth is declared a crime* and justification an etg" 
gGftYatioD of offeDce ; ^ where to sjieak freely is to incur distrust* 
aiid to advocate the cause of the injured and oppressed brings down 
the hc»vy. judgement of the hiw. — These things require Reformation, 
which if longer delayed must bring on a crisis, the effect of which 
no man is able to pronounce. 

Before pur next Number reaches ihe Hands | of o^tr Readers, the 
Prince will have met his Pai liament.-— From the contents and import 
«f ihe Opening Spee**h will doubtless be collected the sentiments he 
•ntertaina and the system he is determined to pursue.— ^-«-If he con* 
•ttlts .the wishes and wants of his People, his purpose will be directed 
towards the attamment of Peace; or at least the adoption of .a more 
provident policy in the operation of the War, reducing the present 
aystera to one of self-defence, and husbanding our resources for a 
tnore needfal purpose than that of destructive foreign warfare, wasting 
our treaure and our lives in a hopeless unavailing struggle, alike de« 
•tructive to ourselves and our friends, without any probable object 
in view, unless it be that of effectually destroying every roe^ns of fu« 
lure resource and protection. If the Prince will reason thus 
tipon facts, or listen to the arguments and advice of such as 
iure both capable and willing to advise him, he may yet be able to 
aedeem the Country, and make eveiy British bosom bound with joy 
•nd gratitude. — But should be resolve to submit himself and his Peo- 
ple to the longer guidai.ce of the present disgraceful Junto in power,, 
vbo have thrust themselves upon their Sovereign, and since retained 
their official situations, in defiance of every principle of shame, remorse, 
•nd self-conviction, -— if he deliver himself to their control and the 
4^ountry to their mercy, farewell at once to all oor hopes, a long and 
Jiasting farewell to the Liberties of England I 

Dec. 30, ISIU 

*,* With the neti Number will be gitenihe Title and Index to fht 
-present Volume, whichtfor want of time and room, is now obliged #• 
tif postponed* 
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SCARCE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 



' THS COMPLAINT OF PEACE. 

(Translated from Erasmus.) 

^EACE SPEAKS IK HER OWN ' 
PERSON. 

fConttnttedfrom page 221 J 
Let us now imagine we hear 
% soldier,' amon^ these fighting 
Christians, saying the Lord's 
Prayer.— " Our JPa/Acr," says he: 
O hardened wretch ! can you call 
him Father, when you are just go- 
ing to cot your brother's throat ? 
r—** Haliowed be thy name :" — 
how can the name of God be more 
impiously unkallowed, than by mu- 
tual bloody mufder among you, 
his sons ? — ** Thy kingdom come:" 
—do you pray for the coming of his 
Icincrdom, while you are endea- 
vouring to establish an earthly des- 
potism, by spilling the blood of 
God's sons and subjects? — " Thy 
*' w^ill be done on earth as it is in 
• • Heaven :' ' — his will in Heaven is 
for Peace, but you are now medi- 
tating War. — bare you to say to 
your Fathelr in Heaven — ** Give us 
*' this day our daily bread;" when 
you are going, the next minute 
perhaps, to burn up your brother's 
corn-fields : and had rather lose 
the benefit of them yoiirself, than 
suffer him to enjoy them unmolest- 
ed ? — With what face can you say, 
— •* Forgive us our trespasses a* 
" we forgive them that trespfik 
•* against us,'* when, so far from 

10L. X. 



forgiving your own brother, yoil 
are going, with all the haste yoa 
can, to murder him in cold bloody 
for an alleged trespass, that, after 
all, is but imaginary. Do you 
presume to deprecate the danger 
of temptatipn, who, not without 
great danger to yourself, are doing 
all you can to force your brothel 
into danger ? — Do you deservd tO 
be deliveued from evil, that is, from 
the Evil Being, to whose impulse 
you submit yourself, and by whose 
spirit you are now guided, in con- 
triving the greatest possible evil to 
your brother ? 

Plato somewhere says, that when 
Grecians war with Grecians, (not- 
withstanding they were separate 
and independent dynasties,) it is 
not a tTtff, but an insurn^ction.--^ 
He would not consider them as ja 
separate people, because they were 
united in name and by vicinity.-— 
And yet the Christians will call it 
a War, and a just and necessary 
War too, which, on the most tri- 
fling occasion, with such soldiery 
and such weapons, one people pro- 
fessing Christianity wages war with 
another people holding exactly the 
same creed, and professing the same, 
Christianity. 

Tlie laws of some heathen na- 
tions ordained, that he who should 
stain his sword with a brother'^ 
blood should be sewed up in a 
sack and thrown into the common 
tewcr. Now they are no less strong* 

2 M 
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ly united as brothers Y^hom Christ 
has fraternized, than those who 
are related by consanguinity. — 
And yet» in War» there is a reward 
instead of punishment for murder- 
ing a brother- Wretched is the 
alternative forced upon us by War. 
He who conquers is a murderer of 
his brother ; and he who is con- 
quered dies equally guilty of fra- 
tricide, because he did his l^est to 
commit it* 

After all this unchristian cruel- 
ty, and all this inconsistency, the 
Christian warriors execrate the 
Turks fis a tribe of unbelievers, 
strangers to Christ; just as if» 
while they act in this manner, they 
were Christians themselves; or as if 
there could possibly be ^ more 
agreeable sight to the Turks^ than 
to behold the Christians running 
each, other through the body with 
the bayonet. The Turks, say the 
Christians y sacrifice to the Devil ; 
but, as there can be no victim 
so acceptable to the Devil as a 
Christian sacrificed by a Christian, 
are not you, my good Christian, 
sacrificing to the Devil as much as 
the Turk ? Indeed, the Evil One 
has, in this case, the pleasure of 
two victims at a time, since he who 
sacrifices is no less his victim than 
he who is sacrificed 1>y the hand of 
a Christian and the sword of War, 
If any one favours the Turks, and 
wishes to be on good terms with the 
Devil, let him offer up such vic- 
tims as these. 

But I am well aware' of the ex- 
cuse which men, ever ingenious in 
devising mischief to themselves as 
well as others, offer in extenuation 
of their conduct in eoing to War. 
They allege, that they are com- 
* pelled to it ; that they are dragged 
a^inst t.heir will to War. -7 1 an- 
swer them, — deal fairly ; pull off 
the mask ;' throw away all false 
colours ; consult your own heart, 
and you will find, that anger, am- 
bition, and folly, are the compul- 



sory force^that has dragged you tor 
War, and not any necessity: un- 
less indeed, you call the insatiable 
ciaviogs of a covetous mind Ne- 
cessity. — Reserve yoor outside 
pretences to deceive the thought- 
less vulgar. God is not mocked 
with paint and varnish. Solemn 
days, and forms of fasting, prayer, 
and thanks^ving, are appointed ; 
loud petitions are offered up to- 
ll eaven for Peace ; the Priests 
and the People roar out as vocife- 
rously as they can,—" Give Peace 
•' in>ourtime, O Lord!' Webe- 
*• seech thee to hear us, O Lorcb !'* 
Might not the Lord very justly 
answer and savt " Why mock ye 
me, ye hypocrites ? You fast and 
pray that I would avert a calamity, 
which you have brought upon your 
own heads. You are depreciating 
an evil, of which yourselves are the 
authors^* 

Now, if every possible offence, 
every little occurrence not exactly 
to one's mind, is to excite a War, 
what is there in human affairs that 
will not furnish an occasion of 
deadly strife ? In the tenderest 
connections of domestic life, and 
between the most affectionate hus- 
bands and wives, there is always 
some fault to be connived at, some 
omission or commission to be mu- 
tually forgiven, sonie occasion for 
reciprocal forbearance; unless you 
assert that it would be better to 
cut asunder^ on the first dispute, 
all ties of affections. *— Suppose 
some differences, like those of con- 
jugal life,- to happen between 
neighbouring Princes, why shoruld 
they immediately draw the sword:^ 
and proceed to the last sad extre^ 
mities ? There are Laws, there are 
sagacious Men, there are worthy 
Clergymen, there are Right Re- 
verend Bishops, by whose salutary 
advice all disagreements might be 
reconciled, and all disturbance 
checked at its origin. Why do 
Kings not make these, instead q£ 
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the sword, their umpires ? Even 
if the arbitrators were unjust, 
which , is not likely, when removed 
from all undue influence, the disa- 
greeing parties would come off with 
less injury than if they had recourse 
to arms ; to the irrational and 
doubtful decision of War. There 
is scarcely any Peace so unjust, 
but it is preferable, upon the 
whole, to the justest War. Sit 
down, before you draw the sword, 
weigh every article, omit none, and 
compute the expense of blood as 
well as treasure which War re- 
quires, and the evils which it of 
necessity brings with it ; and then 
see at the bottom of the account, 
whether, after the greatest success, 
there is likely to be a balance in 
your favour. 

The authority of the Roman 
Pontiff is allowed to be paramount 
and decisive. Kihgs themselves 
allow it. And yet when Nations, 
when Kings are violently engaged 
in the most unnatural Wars for 
years together, where is then the 
paramount and decisive authority 
of the Pontiff, where then the 
power said to be second to none 
but Christ's in Heaven ? On this 
occasion, if on any, this higli power 
would be exerted, if the hofy Pon- 
tiffs themselves were not slaves to 
the same vile passions as the wretch'* 
ed Kings and deluded peo{>le. 

The Pontiff summons to War. 
He is obeyed. He summons to 
Peace, why is he not obeyed as ' 
readily ? If Men, as they pro- 
fess, really do prefer Peace, and 
are reluctantly dragged to War, 
why do they obey Pope Julius 
with so much alacrity when he calls 
them to War, and yield no obedi- 
ence to Pope Leo, when he invites^ 
them to Concord and Peace ? If 
the authority of the Roman Pon- 
tifl^ be really divine, surely it ought 
then to avail most when it pre^ 
scribes that conduct which Christ 
taught as the owty proper conduct. 



— ^It is fair to conclude, that those, 
whom Julius had authority enough 
to V excite to a most destructive 
War, and whom Leo, a * really 
religious Pontiff, cannot allure, by 
the most cogent arguments, to 
Christian love and charity, are *er- 
vingf (I ex psess myself tenderly of 
them,) under the cloak of serving 
the Church, nothing else but their 
own vile and selfish passions. 

If yon are in your heart weary 
of War, I will tell you how you 
may avoid it, and preserve a cordial 
and general amity. 

Firm and permanent Peace is 
not to be secured by marrying one 
Royal Family to another, nor by 
treaties and alliances made be« 
tween such deceitful and imper- 
fect creatures as men ; .for, from 
these very family-connexions, trea- 
ties,, and alliances, we see Wars 
chiefly originate. No ; the foun- 
tains from which the streams of 
this evil flow must be cleansed. — »• 
It is from the /!orrupt passions of 
the human heart, that the tumults 
of War arise. While each Ring 
obeys the impulse of his passions, 
the Commonwealth, the Commu- 
nity, suffers ; and at the same 
time, the poor slave to his passions 
is frustrated in his private and sel- 
fish purposes. Let Kings then 
grow wise ; wise for the People, not 
for themselves only ; and let them 
be truly wise, in the proper sense 
of the word ; not merely cunning, 
but really wise ; so as to place 
their Majesty, their felicity, their 
wealth, and their splendor, in such 
things, and such only, as raider 
them personally great, personally 
superior to those whom the fortune 
of birth has ranked, in a civil 
sense, below them. Let them ac- 
quire those amiable dispositions 
towards the Commonwealth, the 
great body of the People, which a 
Father feels for his fiamily. Let a^ 

^ Erasmus was somewhat deceived vx 
Le^*9 charactef • 
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, TiJn^ think hiniBelf great, in pro- . 
Dortion wi his People are good ; let 
^j^im estimate his own happiness .by 
the happiness of those whom he 
governs ; let him deem himself glo- 
rious in proportion as his subjects 
Bve/ree ; rich, if the Public are 
rich ; and fiourishing^, if he can 
but keep the Community flourish- 
ing, in consequence of uninterrupt- 
ed Peace, 

• Such should be our King, if we 
Irish to establish A firm and lasting 
Peace ; and let the Noblemen and 
Magistrates imitate the King, ren- 
dered by these means worthy of 
imitation. Let the public good be 
the rule of their conduct ; and so 
will they ultimately promote most 
effectually even theiir own private 
iclvantage. 

Now, will a King of such a dis- 
position as I have described, be 
easily prevailed upon to extort mo- 
bey from his own People, to put it ^ 
intoi the pockets ^f foreign mep* 
cenaries and alien subsidiaries f-^ 
"Will he reduce his own People to 

' distress, perhaps even for bready 
in order to fill the coffers of mili- 
tary Despots and Commanders ?— 

• m^ Will he be lavish of blood as 

* well as treasure, (neither of them 
liis own,) and expose the lives, as 
weH as expend the Property^ of 
his People ? — No. I think he will 
know better, Let him exercise his 
power as £Btr as he pleases, within 
those bounds which he will always 
see clearly, when he remembers, 
that he is a man governing men^ a 
free man at the head of free m^, 
a Christian presiding over a nation 
of Christians. In. return for his 
^ood behaviour, let the Pepple pay 
Eimjust so much reverence, and 
yield him just so many privileges 
and prerogatives, as are for tht pub^ 
die good, and no more. A good 

^ King will require no mere ; and as 
to the unreasonable desires of a bad 

y J^ing, the People should unite to 
^heck and repel then^^. Let there 



be on both sides a due regard paid 
to private happiness. Let the 
greatest share of honour be ever 
paid, not to warlike Kings, (the 
world has sorely suffered for its 
folly in giving them glory , J but to 
Kings who entirely reject the fTiir- 
system, and by their understand* 
ing and counsels, not by force and 
arms, restore to bleeding human 
nature the blessings of . Concord 
and Repose. Let him be called a 
great King, not who is continually 
augmenting his army, and provi- 
ding military stores and engines of 
destruction, but who exerts every 
effort of his mind, and uses every 
advantage of his situation, to ren<< 
der armies, stores, and engines of 
destruction, totally unnecessary.— 
Truly glorious as i& such an at- 
tempt, not one, in the long cata- 
logue of Kings and Princes that 
has strutted and fretted his hour 
on the stage, ever conceived, tho 
thought in his heart, except the 
Emperor Dioclesian. 

But if, after all, it is not possi-* 
ble that a War should be avoideds 
let it be so conducted, that the se- 
verest of its calamities may fall up- 
on the heads of those who gave the 
occasion. Yet Kings^ instead of 
suffering at all by it, wage war in 
perfect consistency with Sieir per-^ 
sonal safety. The great men grow 
rich upon it. The largest part of 
the evil falls upon landholdiers, 
husbandmen, tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, whom, perhaps, the VViar 
does not in the least concern, and 
who never furnished the slightest 
cause for a national rupture* 

In what consists the wisdom of a 
King, if he does not take ttiese 
things into consideration ? — hk 
what consist thegraciaus goodness^ 
the tender feeling of a King, if he 
thinks such things beneath his no« 
ike? 

Some method should be disco- 
vered to keep Kings from shifting 
their thrones and dojainiensj and 
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going from oq£ dj^nasty to another, 
because innovations in matters of 
this kind always create disturb- 
ance» and disturbance produces 
War. This may be easily ma- 
nagedy if the Children of Kings 
are provided for, or established 
somewhere within their . Father's 
own do^minions ; or if it should ap- 
pear expedient to connect them 
with neighbouring crowned Heads, 
let all hope ^i succession be entire- 
ly cut off at the time when a mar- 
riage, or any other mode of con- 
nection with foreign Courts, is ne- 
^ociated. Nor let any King be al- 
lowed to sell or alienate in any 
manner the least portion of his do- 
minionJBf as if free States were his 
pritMte property. — 1 say free 
States ; for, States are free that 
have Kings^ properly so called, to 
Mvern them. States that are not 
jrtey are not under Kings y what- 
ever they may be called, but Des- 
POTS^ By the intermarriages of 
Kings and their progeny, and the 
rights of succession whicli thence 
anse^ a man born in the bogs of 
Ireland may come to reign iathe 
East Indies ; and another, who was 
h King in Syria, may, all of a sud- 
den, start up an Italian Prince. — 
Thus it may happen that neither 
country shall have a King, while 
he abflindons his former dominions, 
and is not acknowledged by his 
newly-acquired ones ; being a per- 
fect stranger, born in another 
worlds for any thing they know to 
the contrary. And in the mean 
tioie, while he is reducing, sub- 
duing, and securing, one part of 
his dominions, he is impoverishing 
^ land exhc^usting the other. He 
•sometimes loses both, while he is 
endeavouring to grasp both, and 
most likely is not fit to govern ei- 
ther. Let Kings imce settle among 
theipselves, how much and how far 
each ought to govern, and then let 
no marriage - connection among 
thei9 either extend or c<»)t|!aict, 



let no treaty alter, the limits once 
ascertained. Thus every one will 
endeavour to improve his allotted 
portion to the utmost of his power. 
All his efforts will be concentrated 
on one country, and he will en* 
deavour to transmit it to his poste- 
rity in a rich and flourisliing con- 
dition. The result will be, thset 
when every one minds his own, all 
will thrive. Therefore let Kings 
be attached to each other, not by 
political intermarriages, axtihciaj 
and factitious ties, but by *pTir« 
and «ncere friendship ; and above 
all, b) a zeal similar and commoli 
to the whole Trib^*, to promote 
the solid substantial happiness of 
human nature. — And let the 
King's successor be either he wT» 
is most nearly related to him, or he 
who shall be judged latest for the 
momentous Olhce, by the suffrages 
of the People. Let the other Great 
Men rest satisfied with being num<r 
bered among the honourable No^ 
bility. It is th^ duty of a King 
to enter into .no party-cabab, te 
know nothing of private passions 
or partialities, but to esteem all 
men and measures solely as they 
have a reference and tendency ti> 
the good of the P u blic. Moreover^ 
let the King avoid travelling intx>fo<* 
reign countries, let him never wisl|, 
to pass the boundaries of his ow^ ' 
dominions ; but let him shew that 
he approves a proverbial saying, 
sanctioned by the wisdom of afges, 
Frons occipitio prior est : * by 
which was intimated, that nothing 
goes on well when conducted by 
secondaries and mercenaries only* 
and ia the absence of the Princi* 
pal.. 

Let him be persuaded, that the 
best method of enriching and im« 
proyinff his realm is not ]iy taking 
from the territory of others, but by 
^lelioratitig the condVtion of his 
own* When the expediency of 
War is discussed, let hi in not 
Ustei^ tp the oauxiaels of young 
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fifinistcrsy ' i«Tlo are pleased with 
the false glory of War, with- 
ent coosiflering its cslamities, of 
khioh, from their age, itk impos- 
atble that they sheutd have had 
pefsonal eicperience. Neither let 
^asBL consult those who have an in* 
terest in distwrbin^ the public 
ttonquinity, and who fire fed and 
fiiitteneil by the suffering of the 
People. Let him take the advice 
•f 6ld men, whose integrity has 
Ifteen long tried, and who have 
shewn that they have an un{eign« 
«d attachment ta their coiintnv' — 
!Nor let him, to gratify the pas* 
aiens or sinister views of one or two 
violent or artfnl men, rashly enter 
«n a War ; for War, onde engaged 
40, cannot be put an end to- at dis* 
^Detion» A measure the most dan«> 
f^ous. to the existence of a State, 
«& a War must be, should not be 
entered into by a Kmg, by a Mi- 
aiater^ by a junto of araiMtioiis, 
cnincious^ or revengeful men, but 
Ik^ the fall and unanimous consent 
of the whole People. 

The causes ol' War ai«e tobe cut- 
Ji^,. root and branch, on their first 
mnd slightest appearance. Many 
veal injuries and insults must be 
connived at. Men must not be too 
zealous about a phantom called 
saftioDol Glory v often inconsisteilt 
^sriith tndividual happiness. Gen- 
tled behaviowr on one side will tend 
to secure it on the ether; but the 
insolence of a haughty minister 
may give unpardonable ofil^nce, 
and be dearly paid for by the suf- 
fi^rings of the iijation aver which he 
domineers. 

There are occasions, whcn> if 
iPeaee can be had in no other wayv 
it' must be purchased. It can 
scarcely be purchased too dearly, 
if yoi4 take into the account hpw 
much treasure you must inevitably 
expend in War ; and, what is of in^ 
iinitely greater consequence 4han 
treasure, how many of the Peo- 
plea' lives you ^save l)y Peace* ^p-» 



Though the cost be great, yet War 
would certainly cost morie ; be- 
sides, (what is above a)I pricev) the 
bloed of. Men, the blood of your 
own fellow-citizens and subjects, 
whose live» you we bonud, by 
every tie of duty, to preserve, in- 
stead of lavishing away in prose-i' 
cuting schemes of false Policy, and 
emel, selfish, vtManous ambition, 
-r Only from a fair estimate of the 
quantity of mischief and misery of 
every kind und ^e^ne which you 
escape, and the sum of happiness 
you preserve in all thewalk&of 
private We,, among ail the tender 
relations of parents^ husbands, 
children, ' among those whose po- 
verty alone makes them soldiers^ 
the wretched instruments oT invo- 
luntary bloodshed z foirn* but this 
estimate, and you will never re- 
pent the highest price you can pay 
for Peace. 
^ fToJbe continuei./ 



LOCIvE OK GOVERNMENT. 

(Contimted from Page sdo, Vof. IX. rf 
Flower's Political R&view. 

OftheLegisiativey Executive^ anil 
Federative Power of ike Com* 
monweaUk^ 

The Legislative Power is that* 
which has a right to direct how 
the force of the commonwealth 
shall be employed for preserring 
the community and members of it. 
— <- But, because those laws wluch 
are canstantly to be executed^ and 
lyhose force is always to continue, 
may be made in a little time^ 
therefore there is no need, that the 
Legislative should be always in be* 
ing^ not having always business to- 
do. And, because it may be too 
great ^ temptation to' human frail- 
ty, apt to grasp at power, for the 
same persona, who nave ihe power 
of making laws, to have also in 
their honda the power to execatfi 
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them, wherel>y they may exempt 
themselves from obedience to the 
laws they make, and suit the law, 
both in its muking* and execution, 
to their own private advantage, 
3tnd thereby come to have a dis- 
tinct interest from the rest of the 
community, contraiy to the end 
of society and Government : — 
thejsefore, in well - ordered Com- 
^K>nwealths, where the good of 
the «v^hole is so considered, as it 
«ught, the Legislative Power is 
put into the hands of divers per- 
sons, who, duly assembled, have by 
themselves, or jointly with others, 
SL power to make laws, which when 
they have done, being separated 
again, they are themselves subject 
to the laws they have made ; which, 
is a new and near tie upon them, 
to take care, tliat they make them 
ibr the public good. , 

But,because the laws, that are at 
once and in a short time made, 
have a -constant and lasting force, 
and need at perpetual executipu, 
or aa a^;endance thereunto, there- 
fore it is liecessary there should be 
a power always in being, which 
should see to the execution of the 
laws that are made, and remain in 
force. And thus the Legislative 
and Executive Power eome often 
to be separated* 

There is another Power in every 
Commonwealth, which 6ne may 
call natural, because it is that 
which answers to the power every 
man naturally had before he enter- 
ed into society : for, though in a 
Commonwealth the members of it 
are distinct persons still, in- refer- 
ence to one another, and as such 
are governed by the laws of the so- 
ciety ; yet, in reference to the rest 
of mankind, they make one body, 
which is, as every member of it be- 
fore was, 0till in the state of na- 
ture with the. rest of mankind.-^ 
Hepce.it is, that the controversies, 
^hat happen between any man of 
tb^ society with thos^ that are out 



of it, are managed by the pnblib ; 
and an injury done to a member 
of their body engages the whole,' 
io the reparation of it. So that, un-i 
der this consideration, tlie whole 
community is one body in ther 
state of nature, ia resfject of aH 
other states or persons out of its 
community, , 

This therefore contains the power 
of war and j)eace, leagues and al- 
liances, and all the transactions^ 
with all fx^rsons and commiinitie» 
witiiout the "Commonwealth, anii 
may be called Federative, ' if any- 
one pleases. So the tiling be u«- 
derstood, 1 am indifferent as to the: 
name. 

These two powers, Execwtave 
and Federative, though they be 
really distinct in themselves, yet 
one comprehending the executioH 
of the* Til unicipaf laws of the society 
within itself, upon all that arc 
(jarts of it ; the other the manage- 
ment of the security arid interest of 
the public without, witli all those 
that it may receive benefit er da- 
mage from, yet they ape always al- 
most united. And, thmigh thk 
Federative Power in the well or ill 
management of it be of great mo- 
ment in the Commonwealth, yet 
it is much less capable to be di- 
rected by antecedent, standing, po- 
sitive laws, than the Executive ; 
and so must necessarily be left to 
the prudence and wisdom of those, 
whose hands it is in, to be managed 
for the public good : for, the laws 
that concern subjects one amongst 
another, being to direct their ac- 
tions, may well enough precede 
them. But what is to be done in 
reference to foreigners, depending 
much upon their actions, ai^id the 
variation of designs and interests, 
must be left in part to the pru- 
dence of those, who hAve this 
power committed to' them, to b« 
managed by the best of their skil) 
for the advantage of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Thbughr^s I said, tlie eicecutive 
«nd federatire power of every coai- 
aimnity be really distinct in them- 
«€Lves» yet they are hardly to be 
separated^ and placed at the same 
time, in the handsr of distinct per- 
aonB t for, both of them requiring 
the force of the society f<^r their 
exercise, it is almost impracticable 
to place the force of the common- 
Wealth in di^inct and not subor- 
dinate iiands; or that the executive 
and federative power should be 
placed in persons, that might act 
fieparately, wherebv the force of 
the public would oe under dif- 
ferent commands ; which would be 
apt fome time or other to cause 
disorder aud ruin. 

Of the Subordination of the Powers 
of the Commonwealth* 

Though in a constitutional com- 
monwealth, standing upon its own 
basis, and acting according to its 
own nature, that is, acting* for the 
preservation of the community, 
there can be but one supreme 
power, which is the Legislative, 
to which all the rest are and must 
be subordinate, yet the Legislative 
being only a fiduciary power to 
act for certain ends, there remains 
still in the people a supreme power 
to remove or alter the Legislative, 
when they find the Legislative act 
contrary to the trust reposed in 
them : for, all the power given with 
trust for the attaining an end^ be- 
ing limited by that end, whenever 
that end is manifestly tieglected 
or opposed, the trust must neces^ 
sarily be forfeited, and the power 
devolve into the hands of those that 
gave it, who may place it anew 
where they shall think best for 
their safety and security. And 
thus the community perpetually 
retains a supreme power of saving 
themselves from the attempts and 
designs of any body, even of their 
legislators, whenever they shall be 



so foolish, or so wicked, ad to lay 
and carry on designs against ihc 
liberties and propertiesM the sub-^ 
ject ; for, no man, or society of 
men, having a power to deliver up 
their preservation, or consequently 
the means of it, to the abfioliite 
will and arbitrary dominion of 
another; whenever any one shall 
^o about to bring them f nto such 
a slavish condition, they will al- 
ways have a right to preserve what 
they have not a power to part 
with; and to rid themselves of 
those who invade this fundamental, 
sacred, and unalterable law of self- 
preservation, for which they en- 
tered into society* And thus the 
community may be^ said in this 
respect to be always the supreme 
power, but not as considered un- 
der any form of government, be- 
cause this power of the people 
can never take place till the go- 
vernment be dissolved* 

In all cases, whilst the govern- 
ment subsists, the Legijjlative is 
the Supreme Pdwer : - for, what 
can give laws to another, must 
needs be superior to him ; and, 
since the legislative is no other- 
wise legislative of the society but 
by the right it has to make laws 
for all the parts, and for every 
member of the society, prescribing 
rules to th^ir actions, and giving 
power of execution whcire they are 
transgressed, the Legislative must 
needs be the Supreme and all 
other powers, in any members' or 
parts of the society, derived fi»m 
and subordinate to it. 

In some commonwealths, where 
the Legislative is not always in bet- 
ing, and the Executive is vested 
in a single person, who has also a 
share in the legislative ; there, that 
jingle person m a very tolerable 
sense may also be called Supreme : 
not that he has in himself all the 
supreme power, which is that of 
law-making; but because he has 
in him tHe Supreme £&cip«tibii» 
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iFroM whoni all inferior magistrate^ 
'«lerive all their several subordinate 
}iowers, 6r at least the gpreatest 
part of th^ih : having also no I'e- 
l^islative duperidr to him, there be- 
)ng no law tb be made withdiit his 
iconse^fit, which caiknot be expected 
tohotild ever subjicct him to the 
Hither part of the legislative, he is 
properly enoagh in thid sense Su- 
preme; But yet it is to be ob- 
lierved, that thbugh Oaths of Al- 
^giance and Fealty are taken to 
him, it is not to him as supreme 
legislator^ but as Supreme Exe^- 
cutor of the law, ma.de by a joint 
Jiower of him With others; AUe^ 
giance being nothing but an Obe- 
dience according €b Law, Which 
when he violates, he has no right 
to obedience, nbr can claim it other- 
wise than as th)^ public person 
vested with the pdwer o£ the law, 
and so is to be considered as the 
ima^e, phantdm, or representative, 
'of the commonwealth, acted by 
the will of the society, declared in 
its lawd ; and thus he has no will, 
no power," but that of the law. 
But wheii he quits thiSi representa- 
tion, this public will, and acts by 
his own private will, he diegrades' 
himself, and is but 4 single pri-> 
Vate person without poii^er^ a!hd 
without will, that has any right to , 
Obedience; the members Owing 
tio Obedience but to the, public 
will of the society^ 

The Executive POwer, placed 
*uy where but in a person that 
has als^ a share in tlie Legislative, 
is visibly subordihate and account- . 
able to it, and may be at pleasure 
changed 4md displaced ; so that it 
is not the Sttpreme Executive 
Power that is exempt from Sub* 
<H'€iination, but the Supreme Exe- 
cutive Power vested in one, who> 
having a shAre in th? legislative^ 
has no distinct superior legislative 
to be subordinate wd accouiltable 
to, farther tha^ he himsdf shall 
tkink ftt^ which omi may oerta^y 
vot. X. 



coiiciudle Wiirbe but very little^ 
Of other Ministerial and Suborn 
dinatc Powers in a commpnweahk» 
we need not speak, they b^g sor 
multiplied with infinite variety, h» 
the different customs and consti«» 
tutions of distinct cOmmonwealtb^ 
that it is impossible to give a par* 
ticular account of them all. Only 
thus much^ which is necessary to 
our present purpose^ we may take' 
notice of concerning them, that 
they have no manner of authority, 
any of them, beyond what is by 
positive graht and commission d^ 
legated to them, and are all of 
them accountable to some other 
power io the commonwealth; 

Jt is not nOceSsary, no, nor sa 
ihuch as convenient, that the Le^^i 
gislative should be always in beings 
but absolutely necessary that the 
Executive pOwer should, because 
there is not always need of new 
laws to be made, but always need 
of execution of the laws that are 
mi&de; When thie Legislative hatU 
ptit the execution of thi£ laws, they 
make, into other hands, they have 
a power still to resume it out of 
those hands, when they find cause, 
and to punish for any mal-admi« 
nistration against the laws* The 
tame holds also in regard of the 
Federative power; that and the 
Executive being both Ministerial 
and subordinate to the Legislative^ 
which, as has been shewn, in a 
constituted commonwealth is the 
supreme. The Legislative also in 
this case being supposed to censiyt 
of several persons, (for, if it be e 
single person, it cannot, but be ^ 
Ways in being, and so will, as su- 
preme, naturally have the supreme 
executive power, together with the 
legislative,) tt^ay assemble and e3c-* 
ercise their legislature, at the tim^i 
that either their original constitti«* 
tion, or their ownadjournmefnt, ap»' 
points, or when they please; if 
neither of these hath uppointi^ 
dny time, of th^se be m <miff Wi^ 
Sir 
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prescrifefed to convoke them ; for, 
the supreme power being plac^ 
in them by the people, it is always 
in them, and they may exercise it 
when they please, unless by their 
original constitution th^y ^re li- 
mited to certain seasons, or by an 
act of their supreme power they 
have adjourned to a certain time ; 
and when that time comes, they 
have a right to assemble and act 
again. 

If the Legislative, or any part 
of if, be made up of Representa^ 
tives chosen for that time by the 
people, which afterwards return 
into the ordinary state of subjects, 
and have no share in the legisla- 
ture but upon a new choice, this 
power of choosing must also be ex- 
ercised by the people, either at 
j'ertain appointed seasons, oif elite 
when they are summoned to it; 
and in this latter case, the power 
of convoking the legislative is or- 
dinarily placed in the executive, 
and has one of these twd limita- 
tions in respect of time: that ei-' 
ther the original constitution re- 
quires their. assembling and acting 
at certain intervals, and then the 
executive power does nothing but 
ministerially issue directions for 
\heir electing and assembling, ac- 
cording to due forms ; or else it is 
left to his prudence to call them 
by new elections, when the occa-. 
sions or exigencies of, the public 
retfuire the amendment of the 
old, or making of new laws, or the 
i-edress or prevention of any incon- 
veniencies, that lie on or threaten 
the peopre. 

' It may be' demanded here. What 
if. the executive power, being pos- 
sessed of the force of the common- 
wealth* shall make use of that 
fprce to hinder the meeting and 
acting of the legislative, when the 
original constitution or the public 
exigencies require it ? I say, using 
fjltrce upon the people without au<r 
ibority^ W<l.contr«ry to the trust 



put ih him that does so, i« a stat^ 
ef war with the people, who have a 
right to reinstate their legislative 
in the exercise of^their power : for^ 
having erected a legislative, with 
an intent they should exercise the 
power of making laws, either at 
certain set times, or when there i» 
need of it, when they are hindered 
by any force from what is «o ne- 
cessary to the society, and wherein 
the safety and preservation of the 
people consist, the people have a 
right to remove it by force. In all 
states andiccnditions, the truere* 
medy of force without authority 
is to oppose force to it. The use 
of force without authority always 
puts him that uses it into a state of 
war, as th» aggressor, and renders 
him liable to be ti'eated accords* 
inglv. 

The Power of assembling and 
dismissing the Legislative, placed* 
in the executive, ^ves not the ex- 
ecutive a superionty over it, but 
is a fiduciary trust placed in him, 
for the safety of the people, in a 
case where, the uncertainty and 
variableness of human affairs could 
not bear a steady fixed rule : for, 
it not being^ possible, that the first 
framers of the government &(houldt 
by any foresight, be so much mas- 
.ters of future events, as t^ be able 
to prefix so just periods of return 
and duration to the Assemblies of 
the Legislative, in all times to 
come, that mi^ht. exactly answer 
all the exigencies of the common- 
wealth, the best remedy that could 
be found for this defect was to trust 
this to the prudence of one who 
was always to be present, and 
whose business it.vss to watch over 
the public good. Constant fre- 
quent mee^n^s of the Legislative, 
and long contmuations of their as- 
semblies, without necessary occav 
sion, could not but be burden- 
some to the people,, and must ne- 
cessarily in time produce more 
dangerous meonveniexicies, mbA: 
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yet the quiet turn of affaire mig^ht 
be sometimes such as to need their* 
present help : any delay of their 
convening might endanger the 
public ; and sometimes too their 
business might be so great, that 
the limited time of their sitting 
might' be too short for their work, 
and rob the public of that benefit 
which could be had only from 
their thature deliberation. What 
then could be done in this case 
to prevent the community from be- 
ing exposed some time or other 
to eminent hazard, on one side or 
the other, by fixed intervals and 
periods, set to the meeting and act- 
ing of the Legislative, '^ut to en- 
trust it to the prudence of some, 
who, being present, and acquainted 
with the state of public affairs, 
might make use of this preroga- 
tive for the public good? and 
where else could this be so well 
placed as in his hands, who was 
Entrusted with the execution of the 
laws for the same end? Thus, sup- 
posing the regulation of times for 
the assembling and sitting of thi& 
Legislative not settled by the ori- 
ginal constitution,- it naturally fell 
into the hands of the esc^cutive, 
not as an arbitrary power depend- 
ing on his good pleasure, but with 
this trust, always to ha^ve it exer- 
cised oiily for the public weal, as 
the occurrences of times and 
change of affairs might require. 
Whether settled periods of these 
convening, or a liberty l^ft to the 
prince for convoking the Legis- 
lative, or perhaps a mi^ctnre of 
both, hath the least inconvenience 
attending it, it is not my business 
here to inquire, but only to shew, 
that, though the executive power 
may have the prerogative of con- 
voking and dissolving such con-^ 
ventions of the Legislative, yet it 
is not thereby superior to it. 

Things of this world are in so 
Constant a flux, that nothing re* 
lij^ns lopg in the* same state. 



Thus people, riches, trade, power, 
change their stations ; flourishing • 
mighty cities come to ruin, and 
prove in time neglected desolate 
corners; whilst other unfrequented 
places grow into populous coun- 
tries, filled with wealth and in- 
habitants. But things not always- 
changing equallyj and private in- 
terest often keeping up customs 
and privileges when the reasons 
of them are ceased, it often come* 
to pass, that in governments,' 
where part of the Legislative con- 
sists of representatives chosen by 
the people, that in tract of time 
this representation becomes very 
unequal aud disproportionate to 
the reasons it was at first es-** 
tablishcd upon. To what gross 
absurdities the following of cus-', 
tom, when reason has left it, may 
lead, we may be satisfied, wherf 
we sec the bare name of the town^ 
of whicH^ there remains not so 
much housing as a sheep-cote, or 
more inhabitants than a shepherd* 
V is to be found, sends as many re- 
presentatives to the grand assem- 
bly of law-makers, as a whol^ 
county, numerous in people, and 
powerful in riches. This strsmger* 
stand amazed at, and every ond 
must confess needs a remedy J 
though most think it hard to find 
one, • because the constitution of 
the Legislative being the original 
and supreme act of the society, 
antecedent to all positive laws m 
it, and depending wholly on the 
people, no inferior power can alter 
it. And therefore the people, 
when the Legislative is" once* con- 
stituted, having, in such a go- 
vernment as we have been speak- 
ing of, no power to act as long sk 
the government stands, this in** 
convenience is thought incapable 
of a remedy, 

Salus popuH stiprema Ux is 
certainty so just and fundament^ 
a rule, that he, who sincerely fol- 
lows it, ca^ot daagerously enk 
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If therefore 4h^ Legislative, ob<* 
tenring rather the true propor- 
tioa than fkshioa of representa- 
tion, regulates, not by pld cus- 
t^m, but true reason, the nuniir 
her of Qieinbersj in ^1 places that 
hdve a right to be distinctly re- 
pre9ented, which np part of tlie 
people however incorporated can 
pretend to, but in proportion to 
the assistance which it affoada to 
1^ public, it cannot be jud^. 
t9 have set up a new Legislative, 
but to have restored the old and 
true one, and to h^ve rectifieci 
the disorders which succesi^ion of 
time had' insensibly as well as 
inevitably introduced : for, it being 
the iute^rest as well as intention of 
the people to have ^, fair and 
9qu«l representative, whoever 
brings it n«u«8t to that is an 
vndoubted (Hend to an4 esti- 
blishtr of the governuient, and can? 
not miss the consent and i^pror 
bation of the community ; prcro- 
ptive being nothing but a powejr 
in the hands of t^e prince to pro- 
vide for the public eoojdy i^n sucb 
cases, which, depeifding upon un« 
foreseen and uncertain occurren- 
ces, certain and unalterable laws 
could not safely direct; whatsoe- 
f v^r shall be^ done mauifebtly for 
the good of the people ; and the 
fstablisbing the government upon 



its true fonndatioii^ i8« and alf. 
ways Will be, just prerogative. The 
power of erecting new corpora? 
tions, and therewith new repre* 
sentatives, ci^ries witn it a support 
sition, that in time the measuk-es 
of repre^ntation mi^ht vary, and 
those places have ^ just right to, 
be represented wbicb before had 
none ; and by the same reasoa» 
those cea^e to have a right, andi 
b« too inconsiderably for soch a 
privilege, which before had it. It 
IS not a change from the present 
state, which perhaps corruption 
or delay l^as introduced that made 
au inroad upon the government, but 
die tendency of it to injure or op^ 
pres|» the people, and to set up one 
part or pi^rty with a distinction fron^ 
and pji unequal subjection of the 
rest. Whatsoever gannot but be[ 
acknowledged to be of advapt^ge. 
to the sbciety and people in gene- 
ral, ^pon just and lasting mea« 
sures, will always, when done^ 
justify itself; and, whenever the 
People shall choose theijr Kepre-^ 
«!!enta|rives upon jnst aiid undenia* 
bly equal measures, suUaJble to 
the orig[inal frame of th^ Govern- 
ment, it cannot be doubted to be 
the will and act of the society, 
whoever pejrmttted or caused Uieiq^ 
^0, todo* 

' (Tohe continued J, 
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Qn I^Ionday, Dec. 2, a numerous 
Meeting took place, at the Crown* 
«fnd-Anchor-Tayern, in the Strandi, 
to take intoconsidei^ation the claims 
of Mr. White to the benefiV of » 
l^ublic Subscription, Sir Frqnw 
JBurdettf Bart, in the Chair. 
• The Hon. Baronet, on rising,^ 
«q»r|ssad thf very mcere ft^i$* 



Upaction ^^ felt ftt perceiving hiniF: 
self met on this occasion hy so brg^ 
a number of respetptalple Gentle- 
men, connected with him. only by 
pubUc principles^ and a similarity 
of feeling wit^. respect to the cas^ 
then under consideration. It wai. 
i^isf duty, as Chairinan, tp opea 
the business, and (inscribe the par- 
ticular cause and object of th^ 
.Meetin|(. Sir Ifran^is^ afttr aUo^^. 
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dbg to the fituatiofi of Mr. Whitei 
¥ftnX on to ob^terv^^ (h|^t in times 
like the present, wheq the cpnsiir 
luted autborities tailed to afford se- 
irurity ^o the subject, ai^d «(! the 
lalutary provisions of the Constitur 
fioQ Qef med to be almost under? 
saintsd hy the influence of general 
corruption, it becaine ii\or^ than 
evef inqpqrtant tq guard a<id sup* 
port the yet remaining temnan^.of 
the Liberty of the Press, — fApr 

f»/a«j«^.yj — rTbis Inflight be called 
he e^e of the Country i and though 
it might not be easy to deterniine 
^ow fa^T^ it could operate to ^heck 
or prevent the abuses of Qovern* 
meat, still a Nation, perhdps, 
f»uld' never be utterly v^ined as 
^ong as it contained one honest 
pan who dared iq speak and to 
publish the truth. {Applauses. J 
The exertions of the individual, 
|he peciitiar tnerits of whose case 
ircre now before them, did, in his 
ffpiniooi strongly entitle hini,- on 
public grounds, and without refe* 
rence to apy personal considera- 
tions! to the support an(i( respect of 
all the Friends of the Constitution 
and the Country. He had ren? 
dered a^ important service to the 
f:ause uf the Liberty of the Press, 
i>y meeting the prosecution of Qo- 
Yerninent under circumstances the 
most unfayourahle andj disbes^rten- 
ing.i it was the opinion of niany 
of Mr, VVhittt's friends, and be con- 
fessed it bad al^Q been his own, 
fhat lool^in^ to the probable r^ult 
pfaTrUUn the Court of King*s 
Beach, it was more, advisable for 
the Defendant do( to eucouitter 
that risk. Mn White, hpwev^r^ 
thought otherwise ; and conscious 
as he was of innocence, even as to 
fbefact of writing the li^icl^ be had 
that confidence ipan Cpglish Jury, 
^hat sfiiarting a^ 'hi3 w^s from ai 
Three Vear^* distant and Qoiit^ry 
feiiijnement, with a prdspect of 
if t^ ruio an4 f vf d dk>t^ Wfore bii 



eyes, he had the cour^ to come 
forward and sustain a coi^ibat with 
the strong arn9 of power. fAp^ 
piauses.J It was this th^t gave 9 
peculiar character to tb^s iiidivi* 
dudl case, and separated it froiS) 
others of yet greater severity an4 
hardship. Tq lake a ^nglee^a^ 
ple» >lr. White was imprit^oneti fo^ 
three y^firs; but this punisht^ehl 
involved two differenit tihels; where4 
asi Mr. Cobbett fpi one libel vfsA 
sentenced to twp years iqiprisoh^ 
ment and a heavy fine. Excessive 
fine and excessive ip[^prisonmen|f 
weie aggravated i^t the same tioia 
by all that extortioi^ wbi'ch wai 
known to be practised on such per* 
sons as were condemned to this un* 
fortunate situation. There was % 
feature, however, in Mr. White't 
case, \hat rendered the oppression 
which |ie had unciergone stili more 
severe^ and thi;* was the exercise 
of that uncoils ti tut ion al principle 
pf sending men to distant gaolf 
at^d into soliti^ry confinemei't. •«» 
fGr^at ApplifMSeJ This prac^ 
tice fitst sprung jp in the reign of 
C barges I. and was oi^e of those na*-. 
tionai grieyancrs which produce<l( 
the Rehellion, and finaUy Ipst a 
Ndpnarch Kis bead, and exiled hii 
family from the Throne. Thi? ver- 
dict of the Jury on Mr^ White> 
Tibial, he confessed, inspired hirt^ 
within cheering hope; and ..at thte 
present period, when the a<icieit( 
bulwark of the taw, the institutioii 
of Gran4 Jtiries, and ^he iinj>arti4^ 
selection of the Jurors who are tCA 
pronounce the verdict^ were oyer^ 
turned, the success which had 
crowded the bold tind hardy m 
solution of iiicering the pro^fcii^ 
tion in open • field, appeared tO: 
him to be one of the greatest tri- 
umphs for ^he People that had hKf^ 
peneJ since the Revolution. With 
re&pept to the Law' pf Libel, it 
woqld be tneless ari^d unnecessary 
t^ eotf f ixifA wxj animadvarstons 
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en the sentiments of tbe Judges; 
^it be might safHy say, that no 
fertainty of any kind existed on the 
9ttbj.e€t ; but that a harsh » severe^ ' 
Star-Cbaiiibcr praclire had grown 
vp^ for which the Coiirts had no 
tsw, could shew no law, but^\hich 
icttied with the varying temper and 
complectioos of different J udgcs.-7- 
/GVf«# Applause.) It deserved 
their attenlion, that an Hon. Geo* 
tleman ou the Reucb could not,^ on 
a recent occasion, refrain from 
^pressing bis disgust at ihe extent 
to- which the present Attornej-Ge- 
9£ral carries .bit present systeip of 
prosecution. (Applause.) — This 
rebuke seeraedt indeed, to have had 
a wonderful effect on the latter 
Gentlemai>, Even Milton's Hero 
was described by that first of Epic 
Poets to have been so charmed at 
.the appearance of tlier radiant aa-: 
gel,- as ibr a time to have stood dir 
irested of all his native malignity, 
.Jbe Attorney -General appeared to 
iave been seized with |i moment- 
Viary conscientiousness, as if the 
abake of the Judge's bead had ope- 
rated upon biro like the mirror of 
lis deeds ; aod^ as if starting at the 
deformity of their sbadqw^. He 
.^ught refuge in tba,t lame and 
last excuse, that he was not the 
first person who had so conduct'* 
ed himself. — (Loud expressions. qf 
"Applause*) They had heard of 
persons possessed with the Devil ; 
and it was ^aid» that, when exor- 
cised, the Devil himself spoke trutl^. 
Thus, too, the infamy of the late 
.proceedings against the Liberty of 
the Press was so manifest, that noue 
could be blind to it, except those, 
.over whose sight self interest bad 
tlurown a veil of obscurity. Upon 
the subject of truth>as jostifying a 
libel, be certainly could not see bow 
liberty was to be preserved in aay 
country, where the truth might not 
be openly and securely proclajmjpd 
9n ail questions of a public ca- 



tore,- Some persons, he Believed,' 
were of opinion, that the prosecu- 
tion of any sort of publication was 
improper ; but, for his own part, 
if it could be clearly shewn that thfe 
publication was used as a n>eans of 
veiitiftg a malignant disposition, to" 
the real ir»jury and detriment of 
another man, and that the pen 
might serve no X^is effectually than* 
\\w dagger to this mischievous pur-* 
pose, he mult think that punibh-* 
ment might justly be. inflicted,^— 
On the other hand, di^ a man see, 
or think he saw, tyranny and in- 
jubtice in (he Administration \ — 
did be perceive that the public was 
kept in a condition of ignorance 
with respect to points in wbfcb they 
were deeply interested, aud pub- 
lished his conviction i — that roan 
dc'^erved the encouragen^ent of bis> 
fell6w-citizens, however repugnant, 
the seu4iD[ient8 be uttered, or the 
facts he stated, might be even to^ 
themselves^ Undoubtedly iber^ 
was such a thing as a malignant 
truth, that sort of truth wliich was 
dhclosed or propagated for the 
sole or direct purpose of producinor 
an injurious ieffect ijpon the fame 
or interests of others* Afalignau^ 
truths, uttered for siicJb a purpose^ 
mi^ht, he conceived,' be propcf 
grounds of punishment,^ although 
the distinction ought surely b^ 
observed between libels of this, de; 
scriptioa, and such a3 adde<}>false^ 
hood to other criminality. — Publi- 
cations of, this nature be wislied, as 
much as any nuii^, to se^ curbea 
and restrained ; but then it \vas by 
a general and undeviating law,^ by 
intelligible maxims of jui-ispru.- 
dence, not by arbitrary coustruc- 
tions or decrees, not by an elastic 
rein that suffered some to escap^ 
not merely with impunity but pro- 
tection, while it served to crush and 
destroy others wUo happened to be 
obnoxious to oaen in power, beio^ 
iu tlio e cases 'a^s a coawel^> and in 
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iliese like an iron chain^ which no 
iofiividual could burst through^ — 
{great applause^) §o far had the 
recent innovations on the ancient 
kiw .of the country beeh carried, 
and so much impaired was the 
security of the subject in conse- 
<)uence of these innovations, \\\^t 
it had becoroe apparent thai soate 
legislative proceeding was indispen- 
sibly necessary to remedy the grow- 
ing grievance, aad lie trusted it 
would not be long before some steps 
were taken for this purpose; hut 
in the mean time, unless ifaose men,- 
who blared still to advocate -the 
cause of the Public and the Press, 
were supported by the people, the 
«vil might swell to an alarming 
magnitude; and the embers of ex- 
piring freedom be extinguished, in- 
atead of liying upwards in the face 
«f the oppres>or. He had said that 
tFuib might not always justify a 
Libel Oil a, private character ; but 
in all questions of a public nature, 
ti'uth was the. feal criterion of 
merit. The public bad a right to 
be fully informed on all points of 
public interest. (ApplauseJ This 
was uudeniable. It was true that 
public men ^ad as fair a claim 
to protection against the efforts of 
calumny as as any other indivi- 
duals, although, in general, be 
coifsidered all prosecutions insti- 
tuted for this purpose as unworthy 
6/ their situation and character, 
and ufteless for their vindication. 
He hoped that nothing of what 
he iiad' then said could be deem* 
ed very wild or extravagant ; he 
could 9 note chapter and verse for 
«yery point he had urged from the 
ancient laws of the land, those 
venerable monuments of English 
humanity and justice, the traces of 
Mihich were not, perhaps, to be so 
readily found in the modern Sta- 
tute-book. The fact was, that a 
libel was an offence altogether 
uiil&fiowQ \Q the Couititution. -^^ 



The -word was of • Latin ' orlgiiiy 
and sigi>ilied merely a book. 
There was nothing mysterious or 
cabal istical in this. There could 
be no harm in writing a. book ; and 
the only question was, the inteo- 
tiou of the author. One oia^ 
statute recognized any ofieac^ 
whatever of this description^ tt«i<| 
that WHS tiie famous law of Scandu" 
lum Magnatumt or the slandering 
great men; and the provisions of 
this statute were worth attending 
to* It enacted, that he who spread 
false repi^rts of public men should 
be punished; that the propagator 
should be amenable in the lirsf 
instance ; but that, on surr«ndeiin|( 
the original author., he should 
stand exculpated. What was the 
doctrine of the Courts at the pre^ 
sent day !•— The Author, the Pub* 
lisher» even the persous mecha- 
nically employed, who were oftea 
ignorant of the meaning of the 
words which wer<e used, all came 
within the sweep of the Attor* 
ney-General. What was stiU 
worse, sometioies the one aitd 
sometimes the other of these per- 
sons was selected, and recom- 
ipended to exemplary punish- 
ment by a peculiar versatility of 
logio ; the author or the vender of 
the poison being considered* as the 
occasion might require, the prin- 
cipal culprit. The whole system 
rested, however, mewly on prac« 
tice, — : a Star-chamber practice, 
which be once hoped had fallen, 
like Lucifer, to rise no morel 
The Press had of late beconr.e so 
over-aweJ and iuiimiduted, that 
be. could not help feeling some 
doubts in his own mind, whether 
upon the whole it was not pro- 
dnctive of more extensive mis- 
chief than good« A few rivulets, 
of intelligence and communic^ji- 
tjon stfil remained piire to the. 
people, and. it was n sacred duty 
iocumbeut ou thism to prevent 
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tbete ffOfH bebotiiing. the pbl- 
luted itreamt of . bi tur ^ aters. So 
long ail one bonf>ftt nUn exUtedi 
uritii courage ehough to put the 
public ill poMettidn of facts, witb- 
out fitrversion or conceal luent^ bte 
iMr^ttld Aot dempsLir Df tbe country ; 
und he trusted ihikt all who heatd 
Bim would cling with tbe Mille 
eagerness to whiit he regards afe 
the last plank c)f the Constitiiiinb. 
fLond AppUuUj-^hUny w^m 
now suffering puntsbitient^ severe 
and |»rotrai[;ted punishment* for 
baving published what appieared 
to him to be highly meritorious) 
and deserving, not of pain and igno- 
mitiy, but of reward and remune- 
ration. Undoubtedly they had all , 
daimt upon the liberality a<id sym« 
piith«es of ibeir countryra^n.— 
There «tete, nevertheless, obstacles 
in the wayt of extending assistance 
to them all at a period like the 
presenti when the almost unbound- 
ed exactions of Government dried 
up and exhausted ail the sources 
of private benevolencei — fAp" 
plause*/ — it being thus impossi- 
ble to raise, by public subscription, 
a sum sufficient for the relief of 
all the sufferers^ he conceived Mn 
White's case a very proper one to 
be singled out. He confessed he 
taw nothing criminal in that wri- 
ter's comments ou the trial for 
taurder, for which he had under- 
gone an imprisonment of three 
years. Mf. Drakard's case too 
was another which appealed powen* 
fully to the Justice of the Country, 
lie had -received a most severe 
sentence for publishing, a most 
able and well-written article against 
Military Torture ; against a prac- 
tice, the cruelty of which con- 
tinued to mark this land with dis- 
grace ar.d ignominy in the eyes of 
every foreign nation. Mr« Cob- 
belt had been tried and subjected 
to a judgement of unparalleled 
•everity^ ior reprobatbg ike sama 



odious litid brutal ^racCtee: But 
wsls it to be endui'^d id a Cduntrjr 
dffree itien, that a man, perhaps 
the father of a fantily; should be 
dragg^ froni bis bbmd, siripp^d 
hakcdi and flogged liki^ thd Vilest 
inimal ? Was this fitting iii anjr 
part of the world?— wa« it fitting 
in EngUrid? Pelrbapshe inight h6 
then uttering libels ; about this b^ 
neither knew not cared ; but be did 
know^ that rather than forfeit tli6 
irigbt of expressing bis feelings Ori 
Such an occasioii^ he woitld soener 
die. fL&ud and tek^raied aeeld* 
mat Ions of applause. J It wodid 
indeed give hi m< great pleasure 16 
see the Gentlemen of finglaod 
liieetiug for the purpose of contri- 
buting to tbe relief of all those wbd 
had suffered under those deeplj<« 
inflicted wounds, which every li^ 
beral aad honest mad deplored^ 
The case of 5tr» White, however, 
stood on peculiar groutids, and me- 
rited peculiar attention. Befora 
he sat down he wished to express 
his congratulation on tbe cheering 
events that appeared to be takbg 
place, and particularly on the result 
of the state-prosecutions in Ire^ 
land. A Constitutional Jury, if 
it could be called Constitutional, 
after having been exposed to all the 
arts and contrivances of coTruptioa# 
had at length declared^ that that 
ilUtreated) bravif, generous, and 
careless, people, had a le^al rights 
not merely to petition, but to carry 
that petition into effect by tha 
appointment ef delegates to be tba 
organ of 4heir sentiment^. This 
was a triumph that must rejoica 
every sincere lover of human hap* 
piness and freedom^ Tbe Ho- 
"nourable Baronet, after apologising 
for trespassing so long on tbe 
attentioi^ of tbe Meeting, sat dowa 
amid universal applause. 

Mr. Alderman fVoitdMdi after 
the able and eloquent apeecb 
which tbe Bfaeting bad just heard 
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from the worthy Baronet in the 
Chair» he should b^ ashamed to 
lake up more of their time than 
merely to read the Resolutions 
which he held in his hand.— A 
single observation, however, with 
regard to the conduct of Mr. 
White, in so far as it had Come 
under his own particular know- 
ledge, would, he hoped, be for- 
given him. He had never known 
Mr. White till'his confinement iri 
JDorchestef Jail; but, during that 
period, having been requested by 
him lo meet his professional ad- 
visers, for the purpose of consult- 
ing whether he ought to allow 
judgement to go by default, he 
did attend such a meeting, when 
he was told * by a professional 
Gentleman of great experience, 
ftnd a zealous friend to public li- 
berty, that, from a review of the 
transactions of our Courts of Law, 
Jor some time past, there wks not 
the remotest chance for Mr, White 
to make his escape. Learn- 
ing this, and knowing that Mr, 
White had already endured three 
years oT impiison.ment, and the lit- 
tle mercy which he might expect 
from the Attorney-General, and 
that he had been at great expense 
during his long confinement, not 
only on his own account, but also 
in 8u{)plying the wants of his. 
Printer, as far as his means would 
allow him, from the sale of a 
weekly paper, he owned he had 
•written to Mr. White, r/ecom- 
jnending him to allow judgement 
to go by default. To this letter 
he received a reply from Mr. 
White, at that time ill on his pil- 
.low, stating that he relied so 
atrongly on the innocence of bis 
intentions, if he could only get 
his trial put off, he was deter- 
inined at all hazards to submit i 
himself to the^ good sense of an 
English Jury. He owned that 
he was glad to learn that *Mr. 
White had come to this deter- 



mination,' as he did begin to en-i 
t'ertain a hope that an English 
Jury would bring in a verdict in. 
his favour; and a high honour it 
was to the City of' London, that' 
it contained withiii its walls such, 
a Jury as that which acquitted 
Mr. White.-- f Applause J He 
did not wish to say severe things* 
of Juries in general; but he had 
had occasion sometimes to sit 
beside Juries, and he had heard 
conversations among them, suffi- 
cient to alarm every well-wisher 
to »the liberty of his country* 
He thought that the times were 
DOW beginning to wear a better 
aspect, and that Mr. White had- 
furned the torrent with regard to 
Libel; and he hoped that many 
Juries throughout -the country, 
would be found possessing simi^ 
lar sentiments to that of Lon- 
don, which ha|d acquitted Mr, 
White. With respect to the 
inconvenience suffered by Mr. 
White, he knew that he must have 
spent many thousand pounds 
from first to last. From the offi- 
cial situation which he had lately 
held, he was too, well enabled to 
icnow, that those persons who are 
shut up in prisons must pay at a 
very dear rate for any accommo* 
da^ions they are permitted to en- 
joy. Mr. White had been put 
to the expense of defending him«- 
self against four different prose- 
cutions, besides being brought 
before the House of Lords ; and 
all this,. as well as the maintenance 
of his Printer, was to be defrayed 
from the small, profits of a weekly 
paper. Having said thus much^ 
he proceeded to read the follow* 
ing Resolutions •— 

1.— -?i«o/vc<f,— That the Liberty of the 
Press is an inseparable part of a Free 
Constitution ; and that they must exist 
or perish together. 

2.— /Jwo/vfd,— That it appears to this 

Mceiine;, that the manly and judicious 

conduct pursued by Mr. White, in bia 

lat6 struggle \vith the strong aim of powev^^ 

20 
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in refitting to sabmit to a false eonfe»ioii» 
or to tafTer jurfgement to go hy defaaH, has 
dtine signal Service to the Cause <rf Truth. 

S. RtMolvtdfTYmlit taking into consi- 
deration the personal sufferings be has un • 
^ergone in bis banitthnient from Society in 
a distant Jail, — the expenses incurred in 
the support of himself and Printer in thei^ 
Three Years' Confinementy-^aod the con- 
sequent difficulties to which he is now ex- 
posed, — it is earnestly recommended to 
the Friends of Constitutional Freedom, in 
^^hos^ cause the sacrifice has been made, 
tb follow the example of the present ^eet« 
ing and geneitmsly step forward to ailont 
him that remtneiation, which he appears 
to be so juKtly entitled to. 

4« — Rtfolved, — "that, in pttrsuanee off 
the fbregtiing Resolutions, a Publie Sob« 
scriptfOQ be now commenced; and that 
Books be forthwith opened for the purpose. 

5.— i^Mo/veif,— That the following Gen- 
tlemen, — (with powet to add to thei# 
ikatAber,) be requested to cehduct tb« 
Suhsatptiony &c. &c ftc. 

FRANCIS BURDSTT. 

Mr. Watker.—^* I have under- 
taken, at a few miniites notice, to 
second the Resolutions. 1 shdil 
delay but for a minute th^ pur- 
poses of this Meeting, convened 
iiuder the auspices of von. Sir, as 
Chairman, who, mindless of any 
ibjuHes done to yourself i^hich do 
iiot spring from a base motive, or 
ifrhere the wrongs dbnie to yon, Sir, 
^o not, at the saiiae time, affect the 
welfare and liberty of your Coun* 
iry, yet ev^r ready in contributing 
jroilr aid to the oppressed and the 
persecuted, when those oppressions 
and persecutions, in harassing the 
Individual, militate against youi- 
^ountry's freedom. In a Coun- 
try like England, which boasts its 
Freedom, the great power which 
Ikeeps the machines that work that 
freedom in proper ord^r i> Free 
Discussion. The different Trials 
by Jury are therefore most promi- 
bent objects to attract the atten- 
tion of eveijf; enlightened, able, 
tnd energetic. Writer. The ex- 
ercise of this power was, in the 
first instance, the sum total ef 
Mr. White*s offending : — he wai 
\^ ttiertt Jierhaps^ or did not 



nse« it seems, suttcient ceremMiy, 
in his mode of commenting on 
some of the Judge's Charges to 
the Jury on theirVerdict ; — he was 
sentenced to a very protracted and 
exiled imprisomneut ; and the 
strongest reason urged for ao sen- 
tencing him was, that he did not 
insert with the passages that were 
determined lihelloos the whole of 
the evidence ; but the whole of tbt 
evidence had been before tbePnb* 
lie, and it lay open for any other 
Writer to answer him» and vindi- 
cate the Judge and Jury^ or for 
the public discernment to sM the 
matter right. But dors not tha 
Attorney - General himself select 
the obnoxious passage of what is 
termed a Libel to press on the at- 
tention of the Jury, with the peri- 
lous disadvanti^ge to the accused^ 
of leaving the pro8eciktor*s words 
the last, except those from the 
Bench, te reverberate in the ears 
of the Jury > If the Attorney 
General be diiposed to go into 
matter not then before the CoArt» 
he may say, / omii to mention 
such and such matters. — — Itiis 
figure of rhetoric is, I believe* 
called paralepsis ; a figure which 
gives tne power of mentioning ' 
whi(t the Orator says he &mUs9 
nay, (and here I mean no personal 
disrespect to any Jtldge,) an op« 
portunity of shewing his fcandout 
and discrimiaation. ' ■ In hit 
Charge, the Judge tells the Jury 
to leave extraneous matter out of 
their consideration ; — biit it m^f 
operate in the minds of thie Jury iiS 
a set off for what would otherwise 
lead them to a verdict of Hcquiti* 
tal. — Indeed, I have heara ik 
escape the lips of a Judge in hik 
sentence of long imprisonment fok" 
a Libel, that th^ offender's cnmel 
increased with his years* (or wordt 
to that effect^) though the sop* 
posed offender, suffering imprison* 
ment by that sentence^ tiaa ifeve^ 
before Uta found f atllj of Hk^ 
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>critii£8 whateKer, vbich vas 9*^0^1- 
cdly wl^it yQu^ Sir, on a fbri^f 
^jcasipny so hai^pily called pay.- 
iog oft* 0I4 #cx>r£8. But of Mr. 
White : — view hia]« after lai^* 

f fishing ip a pri96n. for Threie 
'ear*, mercilessly dragged up tp 
be prppjcjcuted for a crime which his 
cauld M)pt ppssibU have como^it*- 
ted;—I/egai iuti>ivament was inejf- 
feciuaUy Mrged agaiast him; -r- 
the^i^ry w^ece uQjt plinded by th.c 
^du#t erf the coipQuon law; — thi^ 
Prosecutor for jthe Crown, as Ke 
;is cailfd^ (tUough I do not see how 
.4he dijgnity of the Crown is sub- 
•porte^by such prosecgtions,^ the 
rrosecutgrf CAtrenchi^d in his 
.parc^Q^ents, was left to wjear tjie 
garland of xlisappol^tmenit ao^ 
defeat f t^e paramount couscieuce 
of the Jury bade them pjonouncs 
the verdict N(>$ Quilty. The si- 
tuatioj^ of au Attorney -General 
is, I admii^ ao arduous one ; but 
.^ it 48 tha Msui^ steppiug-j^tone to 
.^ pijwacje of the judicial seat, 
Jt ifi .there&re m^uch to be hoped 
.that that Officer, whomever he b^^ 
J)auae (ei^ be prosecu^, lest, by the 
habit of frequent p^osejcutioss, a 
iki^ m^dijum, hovering round Us 
viaioo, and disturbing his judge- 
men tp' justice and punishment l;>e 
confauoded together, — lest Ujie 
.dignity of justice be degraded into 
severity of puoishmenN We are 
tQld^ that wa are not g/enerally to 
accuse the (Qovernment of imbeci- 
lity or corruption ; — but a man 
<nay sureJy say, that instead of 
.giving medals to the Officers of 
,^igl« r#in^^ conjGe< bouour on the 
,f^^i of the army, it would more 
• effectually answer that puipose to 
describe the victory on the regi* 
ttiental colours which remain with 
the regiment when the Officer may 
^av« gone elsey^hej;e, or left the 
service. Mr. White must learn, 
' when be calls up th« gi'oans of the 
ff^anen tort\ired tp death, )^e must 



^artBoniaitsly fer himiielf. Judge 
him by his motives ; and if t))ey 
were inbutuan, neither console his 
ipind by £he opinions you may 
manifest in his favour, nor re- 
plenish his fhnances, diqaipished 
and txhau^ted by isuch leogtheo* 
ed exile ar^d confinement, -i— by 
such repieated and merciless prose- 
cutions, — when of si^ch repeated 
prosecutions, he has stood the SQ- 
jitary victim.?— (Mr. Walker was at 
intervals ipterrupted by two pef-» 
sons loudly calling out *' Qu^^« 
tianr) 

Sir F.Burdett tbep proceeded to 
read the several Resolutions from 
the Chair, which were unani* 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. J^£temakon began a speech, 
of which we could only hear the 
words ** unparalleled in tbe his- 
tory of law and oppression «*' but 
the cries of *f Qrder /" and 
** Question /" be.came StO loud, 
that he was obliged to sit down* 

]VIr« tV^thmafif rose merely, 
he said, for the sake of offering 
his we^ endeayours to preserve 
the karmony of the Meeting, 
which .was called for a specific 
purpose, and where .discussioDS pf 
the nature of those which h^d been 
lately begun, ought to have pre- 
ceded the He&olutions. It w^s 
their duty to support their Ch^ir- 
^man. He would only trespass 
on their, attention for a few mo- 
Qieats, in proposing what he. be- 
lieved would be received and 
agreed to without the smallest hif- 
sitatfton, and .t))at was, to move tlie 
•Tbau)cs of the Meeting to Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, for having so obliging- 
ly ti&keni, and so ably support- 
ed, 9n this occasion^ the Chair. 
-^ fAffUusfp and %u^im9usft/ . 
^reed to. J 

, Sir Francis fiurdett md he had 
great pleat^ure iu knowing that he 
.kad fulfilled the expectations of 
the Meeting ; and he looped th^iit 
t|ieir endeavours and li^Uf^ut if^ 
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Mr.White would be alteidcd will 
a saccess proportionate to |:he ob^ 

ject of the Meeting, and salutary 
to the public welfare in its gene- 
Irous example. 

Sir Francis Burdett when he en- 

' tared the room was accompanied 
by Messrs. Aid. Wood an4 Good- 

' behere, Messrs. Waithman, Quin, 
and various other Gentlemen of 

the Common-Council. The 

Meeting was one of the most re- 
spectable and numerous ever as- 

'serabled on a similar occasion, 
there being at least five hundred 

* persons present. 



THE president's speech to the 

AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

' '^^ FellaW'Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Reprc" 
sentatives^ 

*' '''In calling you together sooner ' 
than a separation from your homes 

' Would otherwise have been re- 
quired, I yielded to considerations 

* drawn from the posture of our fo- 

* reign affairs ; and, in fixing the 
. present for the time of your meet- 
ing, regard was had to the proba- 

' brlity of farther developements of 

* the dispositions of the belligerent 
"Powers towards this country, which 

* tnight the more unite the national 
councils m the measures to be con- 

' tinned. 

" At the close of the last Ses- 
sion of the Congress, it was hoped 
that the successive confirn^ations 

' 6f the extinction of the Frenqh 

' Decrees, so far as they violated 
our ' neutral commerce, would 
have induced the Govenmient of 
Great Britain to repeal its Orders 
in Council, and thereby authorize 
a removal of the existing obstruc- 
tions to her commerce with ^ the 
United States. 

** Instead of this reasonable 
step towards satisfaction andfriend- 

*'fihip*botw^n the two Nations^ the 



Orders were, at a iftoment when 
least to have been expected, put 
into more rigorous executTon ; and 
it was communicated, through the 
British Envoy just arrived, that, 
whilst the revocation of the Edicts 
of France, as officially made known 
to the British Government, was 
denied to have taken place, it was 
an indispensible condition of the 
repeal of the British Orders, that 
commerce should be restored to a 
footing that would admit the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of 
Great Britain, when owned by 
neutrals, into markets shut against 
them by her enemy ; the United 
States being given to understand 
that, in the mean time, a conti- 
nuance of their Non-Importation- 
Act would lead to measures of re- 
taliation. 

" At a later date it has, indeed, 
appeared, that a communication 
to the British Government, of 
fresh evidence of the repeal of the 
' French Decrees against our neu- 
tral trade was followed by an in- 
• timation that it had been trans- 
mitted to the French Plenipoten- 
tiary here, in order that it mrgbt 
receive full consideration in the 
' depending discussions. This com- 
munication appears not to have 
been received ; — but the transmis- 
sion of it hither, instead of found- 
ing on it an actual repeal of the 
Orders, or assurances that the re- 
peal would ensue?, will not permit 
us to rely on any effective change 
in the British Cabinet. — To be 
ready to meet with cordiality satis- 
factory proofs of such a change, 
and to proceed,' in the mean time, 
in adapting our measures to the 
views whicn have been disclosed 
through that Minister, will best 
consult our whole duty, 

" In the unfriendly spirit of 
' these disclosures, indemnity and 
redress for other wrongs have con- 
tinued to be withheld, and our 
' coasts and-the mouths of our har- 
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i>ouTs have agaiti witnessed scenes 
not les» derogatory to the dearest 
of our national rights than vexa- 
tious to the regular course of our 
trade, 

" Among the occurrences pro- 
duced by the conduct of Bri- 
tish ships of war hovering on 
our coasts, was an enroanter be- 
tween one of them and the Ame- 
Tican frigate, commanded by Capt. 
liodgers, rendered unavoidable on 
the part of the latter, by a fire 
<»mmenced without cause by the 
-former, whose commander is there- 
fore chargeable with the blood 
oinfortunately shed in maintaining 
the honour of the American .flag. 
The proceedings of a Court of In- 
quiry, requested by Capt. Rod- 
ders, are communicated, together 
with the (Correspondence relating 
to the occurrence between theSe* 
cretary of State and His Britan- 
nic Majesty's Envoy. To these 
•are addfd, the several Correspon- 
<lence8 which have passed on the 
subject of the British Orders in 
Council; and to both, the Cor- 
respondence relating to the Flo- 
ridas, in which Congress will be 
made acquainted with the interpo- 
sition which the Government of 
Great Britain has thought proper 
to make against the proceedings of 
^hc United States. 

<* The justice and fairness which 
have been evinced on the part of 
"the United States towards France, . 
'both before and since the revoca- 
tion of her Decrees, authorised an 
expectation that her Government 
would have followed vl\> that mea- 
fitire by all such others as Were due 
to our reasonable claims, as well 
as dictated by its amicable pro- 
fessions. ^ No proof, however, 
is yet given of an intention to re- 
pair the other wrongs done to the 
United States; and particularly 
to restore the great amount of 
' Ainerican property seized and con- 
di^nmed under Bdicts^ whiefa^ 



though not affecting our Betttnl 
relations, and therefore not enter- 
ing into questions between thfe 
United States and other bellige* 
rents, were nevertheless foundedl 
on such unjust principles, that the 
reparation ought to have beea 
prompt and ample. 

"In addition to this and other 
demands of strict right on that mn 
tion, the United States have much 
reason to be dissatisfied with tbe 
rigorous and unexpected restric- 
tions to which their trade with thfe 
French <pominions has been sub- 
jected ; and which, if not discon- 
tinued, will require at least cor- 
responding restrictions on impof^ 
tations from France into the Uni- 
ted States. 

*' On all those subjects, our 
Minister - Plenipotentiary, lately 
^ent to Paris, has citrried with hiai 
the necessary instructions, the re- 
sult of which will be communi- 
cated to you ; and, by ascertain- 
ing the ulterior policy of the 
French Government towards the 
United States^ will enable you ^ 
'adapt to it that of the Unitfid 
States towards France. 

" Our other foreign relations re- 
main without unfavorable changes- 
With Russia, they are on the best 
footing of friendship. The ptnis 
of Sweden have afforded proofs of 
friendly dispositions towards our 
commerce, in the councils of that 
nation also. And the information 
from our Special Minister to Den- 
mark shews that the mission had 
been attended with valuable efFects 
to our Citizens, whose property 
had been so e?cten^vely violat^ 
and endangered by cruizertf under 
the Danish flag. 

*' Under the ominous indica- 
tions which commanded attention, 
it became a duty to - exert the. 
meana^ committed to the Executi ve 
Department, in pronding for the 
general security i The works of 
defence en pur marii^sie^ frontier 
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bure •coerdiBglx been prosecoted 
with ao activity leading little to be 
added far the campletion W the 
.iD«it important ones ; and, as parr 
tieularly auited for cooperation in 
iRBergencies, a portion of the guo- 
^bioata havey in particular harbours, 
been ordered into use. The ships 
-mi war bef^M'e in commission, with 
the additioQ of a frigate* hare 
beea chiefly empl«^ed as a crui- 
foag guard to the rights of our 
jBoest* Aad siscb a disposition 
tas been made of our land-forces, 
•aB was thought to promise the ser- 
vices moat appropriate and impor- 
tant, la ^is disposition is in^ 
jriittded a force* consisting <^ regu- 
Jars and wilitia* embodied in tiie 
Indiana territory, and iparched tu- 
arard^ our no rw- western frontier, 
TW measure was m^e requisMie 
by several murders and depreda- 
tions committed by Indians* but 
jpoore es^»eciaUy by the menacHig 
Reparations and aspect of a con^ 
Jbiiiation of. them on the Wabash* 
Kmder the influence and dtrectroo 
0f a fanatic of the Shawaptese 
^be. With these exceptions, the 
Inctian tribes retain their peace- 
able dispositions towards us* and 
ibeir usual pursuits. 

*^ 1 must now add, that the pe- 
riod is arrived* which claims from 
' the Legislative Guardians of the 
National Rights a system of moi^ 
ample provisions for xnaiutaining 
them. Notwithstandiug the scru- 
pulous justice* the protracted mo- 
deration, and the ^multiplied ef- 
forts* on the part of the ITijited 
States* to substitute for the accu- 
mulating daggers to the peace of 
the two countries, all the mutual 
advantages of re-established friend- 
..ahip and coniidenoe* •-* we have 
aeen that the British Cabinet per- 
severes* not only in withholding a 
remedy for other wrongs so loojg 
and so loudly called^ for, but, in 
the execution, brought home to 
th^ threrf^boW of OMT te©rif9ry, of 



.measures, which* under the exist- 
ing circumstances, have the chs^ 
racter*^as well as the effect* of 
war on our lawful conunerce* 
- ** With this evidence of hostile 
. inflexibility* in trampling on rights 
which no independent nation c^ 
relinquisl^ Cong^reas will feel the 
duty of putting the United States 
into an armour and an attitude 
demanded By the crisis* and car*- 
responding with the national spi- 
rit and CKpectaticHis. 

*' I recommend accordingly^ 
that adequate provision be made 
for filling the ranks and -prolong- 
ing the enlist^ient of th^ regukr 
troops ; for an auxilia^ force* to 
be eni^aged for a more limit^ 
term ; for the acceptance pf volun- 
teer corpsy whoscr patmtic ardour 
may court a participation of uk- 
^ent services ; for detachments* as 
tney may be wanted* (^ other por^ 
tions of the militia ;-*-and for. suc)i 
a preparation of the great body^ 
as will proportion its usefulness to 
its intrinsic capacities. , l^^^r can 
the occasion fail to remise} y^ ^^ 
the importance of those Milit^y 
Seminaries* which, in every eveo^ 
will form a valuable and frugal 
part of Qur inilitary establish- 
ment. 

^' The manufacture of ca^iwfi 
and small arms has proceeded with 
due success, and the stock and 
resources of all the necessaiy mur* 
nitions are adequate to. emargen^ 
cies* It will not be inexpediet^t* 
however* for Congress to autho- 
rise an enlargement of them. 

" Your attention wiU of course 
be drawn to such provisions on the 
subject of our naval foree* as may 
be required for the services to 
which they may be best adapted* 
I submit to Congress the season- 
ableness also of an authority t» 
augment the stock of such mate- 
rials as are, impeiishable in their 
nature, or may not at oncQ be «t« 
t^aable« . 
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** In contemplating the scenes 
vbich distinguish this momentous 
epoch, and estimating their claims 
to our attention, it is impossible 
to overlook those developing them- 
selves among the great communi- 
ties which occupy the southern 
^rtioii of our hemisphere, and 
extend into our neighbourhood. 
An enlarged philanthropy and ao 
enlightened forecast concur in 
mposing en the National Coun- 
cils an obligation to take a deep 
interest in their destinies, — to che- 
rish reciprocal sentiments of good 
t^ill,— to regard the progress of 
events,— and" not be unprepared 
for whatever order of things may 
be ultimately established. 

•* Under another aspect of our 
situation, the early attention of 
Congress will be due to the expe- 
d*e icy of farther guards aeainst 
ei a lions and infractions or our 
\o me cial laws. The practice of 
ita iggling, which is odious every 
Inhere, and particularly criminal 
in frfee Governments, where, the 
Iamts being made by all, for the 
good of a\l, a fraud is committed 
cm every individual as well as on 
the State, attains its utmost gUilt, 
wbeoi it blends, with a pursuit of 
ignominious ^ain; a treacherous 
iubserviency in the transgressors 
to a foreign policy, adverse to that 
of their own country. It is then 
that the virtuous indignation of 
the public should be enabled to 
tnanifest itself, through the regu- 
lar animadversions of the most 
«x>mpetent laws. 

*t To secure greater respect to 
DUr mercantile flag, and to the 
honest interests which it covers,— 
it is expedient also, that it be 
made punishable in our Citizens to 
accept licensed to Foreign Go* 
vemments for a trade unlawfully 
interdicted by them to other Ame- 
rican Citizens, or to trade under 
false colours or papers of any 
•ort. 



** A prohibition is equally calted 
for against the acceptance, by ow* 
Citizens, of special licenses, to be 
used in a trade with the United 
States, of vessels irom foreign 
countries, authorized t^ trade wiih 
particular ports only* 

** Although other subjects will 
press more immediately on ytmr 
deliberations, a portion of ibextk 
. cantiot Jbut be well bestowed on i^ 
just and 'Sound policy of securiB^ 
to our manufactures the succesf 
they have attained, and are still at«* 
fining, in some degree, under 
the impulse of causes not perraa-t 
nent ; and to our navigation, the 
fair extent of which is at preseot 
abiidged by the unequal regiEa«i 
tions of Foreign Governments. 

** Besides the reasonableness ef 
saving eur manuiacturers frooa 
sacrificed which a change of cip-? 
.cumstances might bring on them^ 
the national interest requires, th&t^ 
with respect to such articles, at 
least, as belong to our defence and 
our primary wants, we should iioi 
be left in unnecessary dependance, 
on external supplies ; and, whilst 
Forei^ Governments adhere to 
the existing discriminations in their 
ports against our navigation, and 
an equality or lesser discrimina- 
tion is enjoyed by their navigatiooi 
in our ports, the effect cannot be 
mistaken, because it has been 
most seriously felt by our sbip^ 
pino; intei^sts ; and in proportion 
as this takes place, the advantage 
of an independent conveyance of 
our products to foreign markets, 
and of a growing body of mari- 
ners, trained by their occupatlonii 
for the service of their country ii^ 
times of danger, must be dimi^ 
nished. 

" The receipts into the Trea- 
sury, during the year ending on 
the 30th of September last, hate 
exceeded thirteen millions and a 
half of dollars, and have enabled 
us to defray the current expenses. 
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idcluding the interest on the public 
debt» and to reimburse more than 
five millions of dollars of the prin* 
cdpal, without recurring to the loan 
authorised by the Act of the last 
Session.-^The temporary loan ob- 
tained in the latter end of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and 
ten» has also been reimbur e ^» and 
k no tincluded in that amount. 

** The decrease of revenue, ari- 
ring- from the situation of our 
commerce and the extraordinary 
expenses which have and may be; 
come necessary, must be taken 
into view, in making commensu- 
rate provisions for the ensuing 
year. And I recommend to .your 
consideration the propriety of en- 
suring a sufficiency of annual re- 
venue, at least to defray the ordi- 
nary expenses of Government, and 
to pay the interest on the public 
debt^ including that on new loans 
vhich may be authorised. 

** I cannot close this communi- 
cation without expressing my deep 
sense of the crisis in which you are 
assembled, my confidence in a 
wise and honourable result to your 
deliberations, and ^surances of 
the faithful zeal with which my co- 
operating duties will be discharged, 
invoking, at the same time, the 
blessing of Heaven on our beloved 
country, and on all the means that 
may be employed in vindicating 
its rights and advancing its wel- 
fare. 

(Signed) "jambs madison* 
" Washington^ Nov. 5, 1811." 



TKIALOFTHE IRISH DELEGATES. 

Court qf King's'Benchs Dublin, 
November 21. 

This day, at half-[>ast ten 
o'clock, . the Judges took their 
seats upon the Bench, and Dr. 
Sheridan, one of the alleged Ca- 
tholic Delegates, was called upon 
his trials anid the following Jury- 



men answered to tibeir names, and 
appeared in the Jury-box : — 

1. Benjamin Geale, Esq. 

Mr. Geale was asked by the 
Traverser's Counsel, if he had 
formed or declared any opinion 
upon the subject ? — But the ques* 
tion was overruled^ and he was 
sworn. 

2. Peter Digges Latouche, Esq» 
sworn. 

3. John Roche» Esq. objecte4 
to by the Crown. 

4. Juhn Lindsay, Esq. dittou 

5. Barth. Maziere, Esq. ditto. 

6. , Leland Crosthwaite» Esq* 

7« John Orr, Esq. sworn. 

8. R. Darling, Esq. objected 
to by the Crown. 

9. John Duncan, Esq. sworn* 

10. William Hutton> Esq. ol>» 
jected to by the Crown. 

11. Thomas T. Frank,^ Esq* 
ditto. . ^ 

12. Francis Beggs, Esq. ditto* 
.13. Alex. Jaffray, Esq.. ditto*. 

14. John Pepper, Esq. sworn. 

15. Patrick Marshy Esq. ob» 
jected to by th^ Crown. 

16. Richard Geoghegan, Esq. 
ditto. 

17. Wm. Sparrow, Esq* 
Upon the book being handed t* 

Mr. Sparrow, Mr. Burrrowes ob- 
jected to Mr. Sparrow, as being^ 
an Orangeman. 

The Chief- Justice decloied^ihtki 
was no legal objection. 

Mr. Burrowes then proceeded 
to make his challenge against Mr% 
Sparrow, that, as an Oran&^eman^ 
he had malice against all Roman 
Catholics, and of course against 
the Traverser. 

The two first of the Jurors who 
had been sworn, Benjamin Geale» 
Esq. and P. D. Latouche, Esq. 
were appointed to try the chal- 
lenge, and Mr. Sparrow was awora 
to give evidence. 

The Chief Justioe observed up- 
on the novelty of a man beiof 
sworn to give evidence against hioft* 
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self ;--but, if both sides aissented 
to it, the Court will not ioter- 
iSere. 

Mr. Burrowes stated, that he 
liad made a fair appeal to the 
Counsel for the Crown to have 
Mr, Sparrow sworn, in order to 
ahew that he belonged to a society 
hostile tp the religion of the Tra- 
verser. 

Judge Day, — " If the man ac- 
knowledges that he has taken an 
unlawful path, and an oath dan- 
gerous to society, as the oath of an 
Orwigeman,, he may subject him- 
«elf to be indicted." , 
. The Chief-Justice.—'^ He can- 
not be examined to make himself 
infamous in society. I will not 
object, however, to any proper 
question." 

Mr, Johnson, — " A number of 
questions may be asked him, to 
Biake the question intelligible to 
4:he Jury, without asking any im- 
proper 6ne." 

Mr, Burrowes,--^^^ We have no 
fvitness to prove the fact but him- 
self, and* we appeal to his con- 
science." 

Mr. Sparrow was then sworn. 

18. Hubert Oit, Esq. objected 
to by the Crown. 

19. Thomp Meade, Esq. ditto. 
' 20. R. Wi;lliamson, Esq. ditto, 

2 1 . Thomas J ameson, Esq. ditto, 

22. Thos. Prentice, Esq. ditto. 
* 23. T. Wade, Esq. ditto. . 

24. John Hutton, Esq, sworn. 

25. W. Hamphreys, Esq. ob-» 
jected to by the Crown. 

26. James Chambers, Esq, ditto, 

27. William Ward, Esq. ditto. 

28. James Jackson, Esq. ditto. 

29. Robert .Armstrong, Esq, 
sworn. 

30. Edw^ Clibhorn, Esq.. sworn, 

31. Chas, M^JCernan, Esq. ob* 
Jected to by the Crown, 

3^. Thomas RichardsoUj Esq^ 
ditto. 

33. Gha. Bentland, Esq. sworn. 
Of the above, it will be p^r^ 



ceived 22 were put by by the 
Crown, and none by the Traverser. 

Th6 Clerk of the Crown' stated : 
— " Dr. Sheridan has been indict- 
ed for an offence, of which he has - 
traversed. You are to say whether 
he is guilty or not. 

Mr. Kemmisy the junior Counsel 
for the Crown, opened the plead- 
ings. 

The Attorney-General then ad- 
dressed the Jury to the following 
etfect : — 

" I congratulate you, Gentle* 
men of the Jury, that the long-ex- 
pected day of justice has at last ar- 
rived, and am sanguine that the 
result of this day's proceedings will 
frustrate the designs of treason, 
and give a check to the disguise of 
faction an<} folly. The case itself. 
lies in a narrow compass, both with 
.respect to the law and the fact ; 
it is however connected with such 
a variety of matter, that 1 must 
trespass upon your patience much^ 
longer than I could wish. I hope 
the issue of it will restore our 
peace, allay the discontents, and 
abate the ferment which prevails in 
this country. — Treason and disaf- 
fection, 'Gentlemen of the Jury^ 
have been but too successfully ex-. 
erted in influencing the minds of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland^ 
and the project of at Convention 
was detailed in Resolutions of a 
certain aggregate meeting, assem- 
bled in this city, on the grit of 
JulyJast. The aggregate meet- 
ing sprang from a Resolution of a 
Committee, which, for eighteen 
months, had acted a distinguished 
part, under the name of the Ge- 
neral Committee of the Catholics 
of Ireland, When I talk of trea- 
sonable views, bottomed in trea- 
son and rebellion, let-%me not be 
misunderstood^ A great propor«- 
tion of Roman Catholics are loyal 
and submissive to the laws^ and 
look with alarni .and dismay at the 
unwarrantable and false proceedi^ 
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ing8 which have taken place ia 
the name of the Roman Catholics 
of IreUnd. I du declare, that a 
great proportion of them are 
loyaU and take no part in their 
projects : some of them are misled, 
and are dupes, and are made the 
instruments of designs which they 
tkould abominate if they were to 
know them. Young men, in par- 
ticular, of ardent minds, have en- 
gaged in those political pursuits 
ffith no criminal object ; they 
merely desire to raise themselves 
to notice, and to make'speeches. 
SomeofthesQ speeches are most 
dangerous and unwarrantable, the 
vrork of United Irishmen labour- 
ing for a separation of this coun- 
try from England ; others are 
made merely for the gratification 
of vanity ; the authors not seeing 
that they are acting adverse to the 
public peace, and contrary to the 
success of that very Catholic 
Emancipation, they pretend to be 
the advocate of. — I will now call 
your attention to the Resolutions 
of the Aojgregate Meeting of ^he 
gth of July/' — Here the Attorney- 
General read the Resolutions as 
follow :— 

' First — " That, being impressed 
-with the unalterable conviction of 
the undoubted right of every man 
to worship his Creator according 
to the dictates of his own con- 
icience, we deem it our duty thus 
publicly and solemnly to declare 
our derision, that no Government 
can inflict any pain, penalty, or 
privation, for obeying that formjof 
Christian faith, which, in his con"- 
science, he believes to be right." 

Second—** That we again peti- 
tion the Legislature for a repeal of 
the laws aflectin^ the Catholics of 
Ireland." 

Third — " That, in exercising 
bur undoubted right to petition, 
we will adhere to the ancient forms 
^f the Constitution, &c.'' 

Fourth— «• That a Committee 



be appointed to inquire into the 
Penal Laws, and make a report of 
the same within one month — (all 
of which were carried unanimous- 

" That the Committee to be ap- 
pointed to prepare Petitions to Pap 
liament do consist :— 

" First— Of Catholic Peers, and , 
eldest sons of Peers, and Catholic 
Baronets." 

•* Second — Catholic Prelates." 
" Third — Ten persons chosen 
from the counties; and the sur- 
vivors of the Delegates of 1792. to 
form an integral part of these 
ten." 

** Fourth — Four persons from 
each County in Ireland. — (which | 
Resolution was likewise carried 
unanimously.)*' 

" These Resolutions were mere- 
ly to throw dust into the eyes of 
loyal Catholics. Fully aware of 
the law they were about to offend, 
they professed obedience to it^ while 
they were actually disobeymg it. 
O bserve, they appoint Managers to 
^ conduct Catholic affairs. Until a 
new Committee is elected, an in- 
terim government vfas appointed, 
not confined to k Petition to Par- 
liament, but to manage Catholic 
Affairs generally. By the Consti- 
tution, the management of Public 
Affairs, is entrusted to the lawful 
government of the country. But 
this is a disdaiii of all government, 
and such proceedings are hostile to 
Government. It is said that an 
assembly, so constituted, would not 
act contrary to the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country ; but a few 
respectable loyal men in such an 
assembly could be no guamntee 
for its conduct ; — the intemperate 
men, in all such meetings, govern 
the rest. This Committee took its 
rise from the last ;— look what their 
proceedings have been. Their lan- 
guage had been so seditious, trea- 
sonable, and indecent, that their 
Press, wicked and daring as it )i»i 
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beeii,* was alarmed, and would not 
venture to insert some parts of their 
speeches, but left chasms and 
blanks in their paper for that 
which they dare not telL Every 
Catholic of respectability felt him- 
8^1f scandalized by such wicked 
and dangerous proceedings. Every 
loyal man was calling out again^ 
such barefaced' sedition. Govern- 
ment was blamed for not inter- 
fering. — In February, however, 
they were about to terminate their 
sittings ; a circular letter W as issued 
from the Committee, to call a re- 
novation of itself; then, and not 
before, government interposed ; 
not by a measure against law ; it 
Jiierely signified to the Magistrates 
throughout Ireland, that the in- 
tended elections were ag"ainst sta- 
tute-law, and should be prevented. 
'This had the desired effect : for a 
time it was abondoned. Several 
respectable Members of the Com- 
mittee, who had left it, however, 
went back to it, believing, per- 
Imps, the existence of it was use- 
ful to the cause ; their presence was 
il restraint upon the rest, and the 
Committee was not interfered with 
until the close of their sittings. — 
The meeting of the 9th of July was 
composed of some of the member* 
. who had been guilty of the greatest 
excesses. It is impossible not to 
conceive, however, that there was 
it portion of well-meaning men 
amongst them. It was then held 
put to the loyal Catholics of Ire- 
land, that their attention was mere- 
ly called t« the petition, and for 
that purpose it was necessary to 
elect a Catholic Convention : but 
see what the substance of the pe- 
tition is, which was made a pre- 
tence of assembling this Conven- 
tion. In order to shew what little 
deliberation is necessary to frame a 
petition, I will state to >ou what the 
state of the Catholics was in the 
year 1778, and what it is now.— 
^lere the Attomej-Geneml went 



into a statement of what the penal' 
laws were at that period, aiid their 
gradual repeal, and what the le-^ 
strictious were which still con<^ 
tinue.) — Let it not be understood 
tbat 1 mean to speak lightly of- 
those matters. I acknowledge the 
repeal of them are laudable sbjecta 
for men of rank and talents to pu^ 
sue. But what is the object of the 
' petition ? — Those restrictions can 
be expressed in a narrow and con- 
fined compass. — Persons capable 
of reading and writing could fornk 
a ' petition at once, and without 
difficulty, and therefore, to talk 
of collecting together a National 
Convention for the purpose, is au 
ikn position upon common sense.-— 
Their petition has been again and 
again presented to Parliament— it 
has been discussed by Parliament^ 
and has never been rejected for 
want of forin. Why has it there- 
fore i>ow been thought necessary to 
summon a Convention to deliberate 
upoii it ; to call a Conventi<m of 
^00 persons, to act in the capital^ 
day after day, and month after 
month ? Because there is a rebel 
party, and a party of United Irish- 
men at work, and who now endea- 
vour to effect by artifice, what they 
could not do by force in 1798 and 
in 1803. They may have an obi 
ject in calling a National Conven* 
tion, because such desperate, wick- 
ed, and factious perdons alwayft 
sway such assemblies. How wa« 
this Convention to act, but by the 
example of that Committee, out of 
which was to spring what rules or 
orders wfere to govern them ? — Our 
Parliament cannot meet but by 
the order of the King, and can- 
not sit a moment longer than he 
pleases. — But this Convention, 
self-created, has no law but its 
own discretion. Such an asseiiw 
bly can neyer be tol)^rated uqdier 
any form pf government. This is 
no contest between the ffovernment 
an4 tlte Catholics — I deny it. It 
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is a contest between the law and 
the violation of the public peace. 
Government would be unable to 
stand, if it were obliged to submit 
to such things. The Press says,— 
the right t« petition is attacked — 
it is no such thing. Because go- 
vernment stops a National Con- 
vention, can it be said they »top 
petitioning ? — * Because the Catho- 
lics cannot have a Parliament of 
their own, do they complain of not 
having the right to petition ?" — 
The Attorney - General then ad^ 
verted to the origin and necessity 
of the Convention- Act, which was 
adopted in consequence of intend* 
ed meetings proposed by the North 
of Ireland. He then proceeded 
with great ingenuity and ability to 
comment on the Convention-Act, 
and its applicability to the cabe of 
the Traverser. 

Shepherd^ the first witness, said, 
he was a police-officer,— that he at- 
tended the meeting at Liffey-street 
Chapel, in July last ; he went there 
by order of the head officer ; Dr. 
Sheridan, the Traverser, was in 
the ch^ir. The first resolution re^ 
ceived was, that a Petition should 
be presented to the Prince- Regent 
for a repeal of the disabilities still 
in force against Catholics; and 
the second Resolution, that five 
persons should be appointed to re- 
present the Catholics of St. Mary's 
Parish in the General Committee 
of the Catholics in Ireland^ 
• On his cross-examination by Mr. 
BurroweSt \\e said, the meeting 
was open and public to every 
. body : — that it was conducted with 
the utmost decorum, and con- 
sisted of the most respectable per- 
sons ; and that he did in his con- 
science believe the real object was 
to petition. He admitted he had 
taken minutes of the proceedings, 
a^d had given in a written report 
to the Magistrates ; but that he 
had not either ^ of them then 
about faim. He said he had seen 



his minutes about ten days ago» 
but that he did not know what 
had become of thenir He said he 
would not undertake to swear, that 
the second Resolution contained 
the word ** represent :" and that 
the substance of it was, that five 
persons should be appointed ta 
present or prepare a Petition to 
the Prince-Regent. 

The second witness^ James- 
Macdonaldy said, he accompanied 
the former witness to Liffey-street, 
by order of the Magistrates, and 
that the second Resolution was, 
that five persons should be appoint* 
ed to prepare or present k Petition 
to the Pnnce-Regent, and also to 
represent the Parish in the Gene- 
ral Committee of the Catholicft 
of Ireland, llpon his cro8&-exa«^ 
mination, however, he said he 
would not swear that the word 
" represent" made any* pait of the 
Resolution, but it was that, or 
something of the kind. — He said, 
he also had taken minutes, bpt 
had given no report, though he 
had been asked for a report by 
Counsellor Haire, one of the Ma- 
gistrates. The minutes, he said, 
he saw ten days ago in his desk, 
but did not know where they now 
were : — he supposed they were 
there, or somewhere else. 

Capt. Huddlesione^ late of the 
46th regiment, a Gentleman from. 
England, was next called up. — , 
He was proceeding to prove cer- 
tain acts of the General Commit- 
tee of Catholics on the 9th of 
July,, which was long prior to the 
meeting in cmestion, when it was 
objected by Mr. Goold, that there 
was no connection proved between 
these two meetings, and that the 
acts done at the Ryehou&e-Plot 
might as well be given in evidence 
against the Traverser. The Court, 
however, decided, that till the 
evidence was given, it was im pos- 
sible to say whether it was relevant 
or not. The Captain wu tb«A 
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proceeding to detail the Resolu- 
tions of the meeting of the i^th of 
July, which, he admitted, were 
in writing, and it was again in- 
jiisted, upon the authority of the 
case of the King v. Hardy and 
others, that these Resolutions or 
Propositions being in writing, pa- 
role evidence could not, in the 
first instance, be entertained of 
their nature or substance, and that 
the Crown must previously shew 
that it ws^ impossible to produce 
the written Resolutions, and that. 
Mr. Hay, the Secretary of the 
Catholics, ought to have been 
summoned to produce these lleso- 
lutions« 

Tliis Gentleman went into a 
detail of the proceedings of the 
General Catholic Committee on 
the 9th of July, upon the rele- 
vancy of which to the prosecution 
the Court postponed their opinion. 
^ Here the Crown closed, and 
shortly after, the Court adjourned 
till ten. o'clock to-morrow, No- 
rember 22. 

Second Day. — November 22. 

When the Judges had taken 
their seats, the Court was desirous 
iJames Macdonald should be far- 
ther examined, and, being pro- 
duced, he was asked \ if he had 
seen Dr. Breen at the Meeting in 
LiffeV'Street Chapel ? — He said, 
that he had not. 

Did };ou not state in your infor- 
mation that he was there ? — I saw 
him coming out of the chapel. 
Some Gentlemen thought it was 
Dr. Breen. I overheard it said 
that he was among them, 
' In your information you said 
that seven persons were in the 
chapel, nominating others ? — I 
believe I did. I could not posi- 
tively swear to his being there, -but 
1 believe he was. 

Mr. Justice Oshome. — But in 
tbe mfojrmation before ui^^ you 



do not speak as to your belief, -— . 
you swear positively that Dr». 
Breen was one of the persons cho- 
sen. . 

I saw a man in the Court wha 
told me that Dr. Breen was one of 
them. 

Judge Day* — There .is an in- 
consistency in what he has sworn. . 

Chief 'Justice. — Did you see 
Dr. Breen on that day ? — 1 did 
not. 

You then stated that Mr. Kir- 
wan proposed that seven persons 
to be nominated, should -nominate 
five others,— did you mean to cor*- 
vey that these were present ? -r- I 
did. 
, Judge Day.— Did you say that 
\ you heard the names of those 
five. 

The witness then repeated their 
names. 

Judge Day, — How can you 
say that Dr. Breen was among 
them if you did not see him ? -?- I 
only know it by hearsay. 

Court* — You may go down. 

Mr. Burrowes. — My Lords and 
Gentlemen of the Jury, I may 
fairly say, that, in asserting that 
this is one . of the most serious 
questions that ever was submitted 
to an Irish Jury,* it is not the 
common - place observation with 
which every petty case is prefaced, 
in order to claim public attention. 
His Majesty's Attorney - General 
has more than insisted, that the 
peace of the country and the sta- 
bility of the government may de- 
pend upon your ratifying his con- 
struction of the Convent ion- Act, 
by finding this man guilty. But 
Ihere is another great object, in 
addition to that,, and not much in- 
ferior to it in general concern, — the 
invaluable popular privilege of 
Petitioning; and you will judge, 
whether that aggravated statement 
of the Attorney -General has been 
borne out by the evidenc^e which 
was produced, I will tell you, { 
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vas astonttihed to find, that, on a 
question which was t<J decide whe- 
"Uier the Roman Catholici) of Ire- 
land should have the liberty to pe- 
tition for the abolition of the penal 
restrictions against their body, it 
•hbuld be decided without the in- 
termixture of a single Catholic on 
the Jury ; whrti, on questions of 
property,, we every day see them 
crowded in that box ; I admit toy 
firft apprehension was unqualifi^ ; 
1 ifdt grieved, that though the 
Crown had the indeterminate li- 
cense to postpone every man, it 
was exercised in such a way, that 
only those should be placed on the 
Jury, who were stipposed service- 
able by their prejudices to the 
case of the prosecution. I am not 
so weak or so wicked to impUte 
such odious management to the 
Right Honourable the Attorney- 
General ; but, I confess, while 
you were impannelling, I did ex- 
pect some interference on his part, 
when- 1 saw the best characters in 
this City put by by the Crown. I 
•ay no man is bereft of his preju- 
dices in a certain degree. You, 
Gentlemen, did not intrude your-, 
selves into that bqx ; but, to try 
such a question,, why should the 
highly respectable Roman Catho- 
lic of this City be excluded from 
your box ? You might have de- 
^red men of a difierent leaning, 
in order that, by a conference on 
the subject, by the collision of 
argument, something just and 
moderate might result. I chal- 
lenge, then, your prejudices, — I 
admonish you of your weakness, 
— 1 call on you to arm yourselves 
' against yourselves, and, by your 
verdict, throw back the insult of- 
fered to yourselves, — and shew, you 
%vill not be the instruments in the 
management of this avowed State- 
Prosecution ; for, I must give the 
praise of a manly avowal to His 
Majesty's Attorney - General. I 
think the num of this crime, uh^ 



der the Statute, may Se stated in 
one complex proposition, resolva- 
ble into two others, and that isv the 
question of representing the Peo- 
ple under the pretence of peti- 
tioning. This Act shall go up to 
you, and I will now state the pre- 
amble. Here Mr. Burrowes star- 
ted the preamble of the Act, 
and that the second^ section esta-r 
blished it as a high misdemeanor 
to assist at the appointment of 
such persons under the pretence 
of petitioning. Now if this Act. 
be read over and over again, the 
only criterion of criminality, de- 
rivTible out of the Statute, is the 
object . of that Representatire 
Body, and, the purposes of its de- 
putation. In this respect, I think 
I have in a great measure concur- 
red with His Majesty's Attorney- 
. General ; but what construction 
my Learned Friend the Solicitor- 
General may put upon it, I d^ 
not know ; but he has the advan- 
tage of coming last, whe^ it will 
be impossible to reply to him. — - 
1 do assert, then, that repre- 
sentation, in the meaning bf the 
Act, 'includes ideas not applicable 
to any assembly in which one indi- 
vidual of those Gentlemen has ap- 
peared ; and first, look at Dr. 
Johnson*^ definition of representa- 
tion—it is a " filing the place of 
(another," — has all the power of 
that other, to acjfc in his own name, 
filling his pl^ce by displacing^ 
him, and therefore it is impos- 
sible that both should be in the 
same place at the same time ; and 
so distinguishable from agency, 
T— from attorneyship, which is a 
mere instrumentality, and has 
nothing of representation. It is 
not invested with the representa- 
tive character, but sustains a par- 
ticular duty under the immediate 
inspection and control of its prin- 
cipal. A repi^eteentative. is a free 
agent, like the personal represeo- 
tatire to a real estate, bound only ' 
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to consult his constituents, so far 
as a prudent man would wish to 
<io,—- as a wise man would always 
do, — but still not imperative ; our 
law makes him an independent re- 
presentative, ,and not like the 
American delegate, who is bound 
tojtct by the directions of his em- 
ployers:— and he is a delegate, 
out not a representative. Give 
me leave to say, I am vindica- 
ting that Parliament which enact- 
ed this Convention- Act, — 1 am 
not calun^ii'ating them :— I say the 
crime can only be applied to an 
interference with the privileges of 
the Commons, — with the recog- 
nized rights of established repre- 
sentation, with the functions of 
legislative, military, or judicial, 
authorities, and only in that sen*se 
can the Statute be construed. It 
is not an enacted crime, but a de- 
clared one ; and, by the saving 
clause, it leaves the right "of peti- 
tioning as it was at common law. 
It cannot be denied, - it is not de- 
nied, even by His Majesty's Attor- 
ney-General, that the subjects of 
the land have a right to meet and 
petitioit, and consult upon this 
great and complicated subject, 
cither in parochial assemblies or 
in aggregate meetings. -— .— Is 
it a crime, then, that, for conve- 
nience, they commit their wishes 
to the breasts of five or six of 
their friends, all having the com- 
mon object of petition ; and, if 
they meet again their mutual 
friends on a lawf\il purpose, is a 
pCace-ofBcer to enter and disperse 
them ? — I am not violating, t— I 
am vindicating the law. And I do 
say, that if, under the pretertce 
of petitioning, any set of men 
would be appointed to act in their 
own names generally, for general 
purposes, they woqld be criminal 
tvithin the meaning of the Statute ; 
imd if any of their acts became 
criminal, all those ancillary to 
that appointment ^ovUd be equal- 



ly criminal in the eye of the law. 
-—You know that numberless bo^ 
dies, who have business of im* 
portance to transact with Govern- 
ment, , have their permanent de- 
puties and Committees to act for 
them, not in their own names, 
but as deputies and attorneys. 
The Catholic Body always actect 
by a Committee; it' was recog- 
nized by every Minister, and 
treated with in the passing of 
every statute for their relief, la 
this country the Presbyterian 
Synod of Ulster is countenance«j 
by Government ; it has always 
been the object and the pride of 
every Statesman, who was not a 
tyrannical one, to preserve the 
right of petitioning* I admit the 
omnipotence of a constituted^ 
Parliament; but while I admit 
this, there are yet recognized by 
the Constitution some dear, sOme 
popular rights, never Jto be suiU 
rendered — and two of those stand 
pre-f minently conspicuous — tk 
Free Press, apd the right ajf 
Petitioning! and I assert, there 
can neither be a free Press, nor a 
right of petitioning, wher* par- 
liamentary restraints are imposed 
upon either* Let every maa 
publish what he likes — leave it 
not to the tyranny of a man to 
read and set in judgement on' tny 
compositiods ; but if I publisn 
what is illegal, punish me with 
the utmost severity of the law ; 
do that, and •you reconcile the 
freedom of the Press with the 
freedom of the State. Allow the 
people to petition — an honourable 
Government will do it. It is their 
interest to hear, though it may 
not always be necessary to obey. 
Let it be done, provided it is 
done bonajide. Let there be no 
previous impediment — ,if you 
suffer one, others will be added. 
Hair after hair will be plucked 
from the horse's tail, till the pec* 
ple*s rights are left a mere skeic* 
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ton. It 18 necessary for indivi- 
dual s to meet for the purposes of 
information : the law* sanctions 
it — it i» the people's right — if it 
be legal for the individual to do 
so, his representative may ; qui 
Jkcit per alium facit per ^c,-— 
what he may legally do hiihself 
lie mity do by another ;--^and a 
> serioua responsibility is attached 
to the deputation, for he is un- 
answerable for his conduct, is " 
the government in danger because 
there isdiscussion and cooperation 
on the subject of rooting out pre- 
judices?— Would you substitute 
gi-egarious meetings — would you 
collect the people on the Curragh 
pS Kildare, and lecture them on 
the. Law and Constitution, and 
the complicated question of Car 
tholic Emancipation ? You must 
then let them act by ^legation. 
There is not a lajsv against Aggre- 
gate Meetings ; would not then 
these grievances, which have driven 
tbe people to violate (as is said) 
% positive law, drii^e them now 
to adopt that mode of proceeding 
against ivhich tliere is no. law t 
\i ould they not assemble in mobs 
sndt tumults ? Would not the* 
liorrora of confusion arise from * 
the very measure which, we are 
toldt forsooth, is the best preven- 
tative of danger, the safe^ guard 
in warding away the first attacks 
from the 6rabers of rebellion ? 
The evil htts bten already seen 
9x\A provided against in our sister- 
country ; the laws of England 
even order and appoint a dele* 
gation; they limit the number 
whose signatures are to ap[:>ear 
to the Petition, and they limit the 
number of those who are topresfent 
it ; manifestly ordering and autho- 
tizing delegation. But it is ne-_ 
ceasary that the people of Ireland 
'iiiould raise their united voices to 
the Throne, and by their numbers^ 
tell their Prince it it the universal 
wish of the people. Did yoU 
€ver hear a Minister advocate a 



bad cauiie in Parliament? Did 
yoft ever hear of any state-quack, 
who, whilst cramminoj down the 
throats of the subject his poisonous 
policy, did not tell the House of 
Commons, that it was a cordial 
which His Majesty's subjects 
craved ; aud I do say that indi- 
viduals may meet — they may ap- 
point 'bona Jide delegates, to pro* 
cure the sense of the body ; and 
•I will say, by that the peace of 
the country is not disturbed. The 
Attorney-General says that >' pre- 
tence*' in this Act means, pur- 
pose, claim, or assumption, true or 
false, and that the Jury must find 
it to mean so. The first criterion 
that he would call the attention of 
the court to, wQuld be th^ decision 
which any man of plain under* 
standing would give. If asked 
what his meaning was ? he would 
answer, that it was a false avowed 
purpose, something falsely coii-^ 
ceived. But granting the At- 
torney-General his argument—* 
why has he not acted upon it? 
Why has he not used t'he wor4 
" purpose'* ' in the indi«tment,t 
where the stumbling-black " pre- 
tence'' occurs ? ph I it will be 
said, it as very good pleading as 
it stands-T^these are the words, of 
the Statute. They are the word* 
of the Statute, ' I allow it — but 
why not boldly ayow, in the very 
face of the charge, the meaning 
which is afterwarda tQ be affixed 
to the, words of the Statute oa 
which the indictment ia laid ? 
Why shrink down ux\der th^ 
refuse of a disjunctive practice^ 
Whj tell us, that it is " the 
pretence or purpose," when th^ 
two terms are the same— when it 
only loada the indictment witji 
useless verbiage? The Attorney- 
General has cited some Statutei 
in favour of his explanation. He 
has told us of '* pretended'' right; 
but wha^ has that to do with the 
affair? " Pretence*' is not tlm 
word for which we are seeking i^ 
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stgntfi cation. Sometimes, indeed, 
tiiough certainly it occurs but 
rarely, we find the word "pre- 
tence" used without the idea of 
falsity attached to it* 1 think I 
recollect that some of the devils 
in Milton speaks of " pretences 

just"— Some of the v Devils 1 

don't recollect which just now— 
I don't think it was Satan him- 
self— it was some inferior imp. 
But it doos not occur once in 
this sense, where it occurs one 
hundred times in the others. The 
Statute of the twenty-sixth of 
Gepr^ the 'Khird has been cited, 
contaming the words " unjust 
pretence,** and it has beeii argued 
from this, that " pretence" must 
have a general meaning, as it ib 
qualified by a Word seemingly 
employed te render it particular. 
But, Gentlemen, have you never 
heard of wilful and corrupt per- 
jury ? Does it follow, because the 
Legislature for the ^ke of full- 
ness and explanation, does not 
confine itself to a single expres- 
sion, that the word in a Statute 
should be wrested from its plain 
and obvious and general mean- 
ing r I will say, that it has never 
occurred in any statute or .book 
where the word* ** pretence" wa^ 
used in this way, under d pretence ^ 
sub pretexiu. " Pretence" is sel- 
dom or never used but where 
there is meant either suppressio 
yeri or sUggestio falsi ; and . will 
it then iii the description of a 
criminal act, where so much pre- 
cision is requisite, where so great 
a bias lies to understand it in a 
bad sense, be used in a good one ? 
But look to the common use of 
the word ; look to the manner in 
which any man would understand 
it when thrown upon him un- 
. awares. Are you not easily un- 
derstood when you say, ** ah! 
that's a mere pretence ;" and how 
are you^ understood ? Why, cer- 
tainly, to mean that it is a false 

YOL^X. 



colouring to hide the interior stain^ 
Did any one imagine that His 
Majesty's Attorney-General woiild 
persuade ' twelve men on their 
oaths to believe that pretence was 
a claim of property, a title to an 
estate, and not a false purpose ? 
— And if you do find Dr. She- 
ridan guilty, bein^ in opinion 
there was no false intention but 
the bona Jide one of petitioning, 
you. will find him guilty in a sense 
which it was impossible for, him 
or for any man, except His Ma- ^ 
jesty's Attorney-General, to un- 
derstand it in, and contrary to the 
sens^ in which nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of the thousand must 
conscientiously adopt it. But I- 
shall now suppose that I have 
failed in every thin^ that I have 
said-*I shall allow it for the sake 
of argument, and yet have firm 
ground whereon to stand : the 
cause for which I contend has 
sufficient to support it. This is 
the saving and exc<?ption after 
the Act ; by which it must be con- 
ceded that the right of petition- 
ing is left in the state in which it 
was before the enacting of the 
Statute. It is scarcely possible for 
the human mind to conceive any 
thin^ more explicit than the term . 
in which the reservation is made— 
* provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed in any 
manner to prevent or- impede the 
undoubted right of His^Mi^esty's 
subjects of this Realm to petition 
His Majesty, or both Houses or 
either House of Parliament, for 
Redress of any public or private 
grievance ; * the rightfis preserved, 
and shall the exercise of it be in- 
terdicted by preventing the fem- 
ployment as the only means by 
which it can be exerted ? Are the 
Petitioners to be prevented from 
employing persons to prepare their 
Petitions, and to know accurately 
who are the Petitioners ? The law 
as to Petitioners th^u stood as il 
2<i ^ 
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tvas at common law ; and at coni« 
mon law can the subject's right of 
petitioning by delegation be ques< 
tioned?' but what wa^ the perti*- 
culor object of the ' Convention- 
Act ? We know* it from the his- 
tbry of the day ; it was passed in 
order to put down the Meeting at 
Dungannon. And what was the 
nature and object of that Meet- 
ing ? — It wa» not a delegated 
Committee for a single purpose ; 
. no, it professed to be a represeni- 
. tation of the people t^cting in their 
own name, new - modelling the 
Constitution, voting the then ex- 
isting laws of the land to be 
public grievances, interfering with 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
questioning the right and expe- 
diency of appointing a national 
militia — such was the Convention 
at Dungannon ; and against such, 
and such only, wf^s that Act of 
the Legislature directed. It was 
not against a Catholic Committee : 
and why ? Because, at the very 
time' it passed, and suppressed the 
Hlegal convention in the North, 
the Catholic Committee of 1793 
*was treating with the Minister as 
a recognized body, and, in fact, 
obtained an Act for the relief of 
their body at the very same mo- 
ment. The two Acts lie side by 
side in the Statute-Book, and de- 
monstrate incontrovertibly the Le- 
gislature at the passing the Con- 
rention-Act had it not in couit 
templatipn to impede the right of 
petitioning, either by an Aggre- 
gate or Delegated Meeting. — The 
Learned Counsel then took a view 
of the .Catholic history, from the 
accession of George the Second to 
.the*present day. What the Ca- 
tholics have gained, they have 
gained by their Committee-r— by 
their petitioning ; Lex vigilim- 
iibusy non dormieniibus ifnsermt,-^ 
If the Catholics had not formerly 
exerted th^n^selves in petitioniAg 
ihe Govei'nment, they would not 
now bave any thing ^ven of tb^ir 



limited privileges which iMtvebeea 
lately granted to them; and that 
they had only to hope hencefor- 
ward from their own efforts* You 
will. Gentlemen, vindicate by 
your verdict your character from 
the odious attack made upon it 
by that public and shameful ma- 
nagement in empanelling that 
Jury. You ^re above the impu- 
tatipn, the prosecutors would cast 
upon you-p-you will by your rer- 
dict pacify this agitated country. 
You will identify the Catholic 
with bis Piotestant brethren in 
the protection of their country. 
The Protestant Body have beeu 
beneficent and liberal— p— their 
prejudices are gone — and the Ca«» 
tholics feel it, and acknowledge 
it in the abandonment of their 
own. Do not imagine, by the 
acquittal of the Traverser, any 
indecent triumph will violate the 
public peace— all will be honest 
and becoming joy. Lord Fingal 
will guai^ntee the peace of the 
country — he has given proofs of 
his loyalty, and met the rebeU 
in the tidd — his virtues and ho^ 
nour will preserve the cau«e of the 
Catholics pure and unstained, 1 
hail the decision of this questioo 
as the cement of our union again^ 
the approaches of that invader of 
ail law, and that usurper of all 
liberty — r^he enemy of our coun-^ 
try, and the enslaver of the Con- 
tinent. *'■»— After Mr.Burrowea had 
concluded, the Court was informed 
that the Traverser did not mean 
to call any witnesses. * 

The Sokciior-General rose t© 
reply. 

Mr. f^ld objected on the 
ground of us^ge, that the Crown- 
Lawyers, except m cases when 
evidence was tendered on the part 
of the Traverser, had no right to 
reply. 

The Solicitor-General insisted 
upon the right, and the Couft 
•determined in his favour. 

]!iluB^rm then a^ked, whe< 
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ther, since two Crown-Lawyers 
^ere allowed to speak, where no 
evidence was adduced on the part 
of the Traverser, another Counsel 
would not be allowed to his cli- 
■ents ? 

The Court agreed that there 
should. 

Mr. Goold then addressed the 
Court for the Traverser, and 

The Solicitor * General replied ; 
he went over the arguments used 
^y the Attorney-General, deduced 
From the A^t itself, as to the raeati'- 
i ng of the word " pretence ;' ' and 
having drawn the same conclusion, 
♦he went on nearly in the same line 
with the Attorney-General to speak 
of the proviso. 

The Chief-Justice charged the 
Jury. — He said, that if they be- 
lieved the witnesses Shepherd and 
M'Donough, they must believe, 
that, on the 31st of July, a meeting 
had taken place in Liffey-streel 
Chapel— that an election had there 
taken place for delegating five per- 
sons to serve in a General Assem- 
bly of Committee of the Catholics 
of Ireland,, and to represent that 
parish in that Assembly. If they 
believed the witnesses, who both 
spoke to the same facts with little 
variation, they must believe that 
the Traverser assisted at the elec- 
tion of those persons mentioned, 
that he "was in the chaii, and put 
the question of their appointment. 
If also they believe Mr. Huddle- 
stone, they must believe that a 
meeting also took place at Fish- 
amble-street on the 9th of July, at 
- vdiieh certain Resolutions were 
passed, and particularly they 
would observe the nature and sub- 
stance of the Resolution, that five 
persons should be elected from 
each parish in Dablin, to serve in 
the Committee ; for, as the Tra- 
verser did not appear to have inter- 
fered with the proceedings at Fish- 
amble-street, his responsibility for 
" •an}^hing^n« -there would entirely 



depend upon the connection, if 
any, which they should believe ex- 
isted between those two meetingsi. 
If they thought that the nieeting 
in Liffey-sti-eet was held m pur- 
suance of' the Resolutions entered 
into at Fishamble-street, they were 
identified, and the acts of both 
"were evidence against the Traver- 
ser. On that part of the case he 
should remark, there was certainly 
no evidence of their connec^tion, 
but the coincidence in point of 
number of the five persons elected 
in Liffey-street according with the * 
tiumber assigned by the Resolu- 
tion of the 9tb, and that the elejc- 
tion was for a parish in Dublin, 
and that it took place within the 
month. — In order to apply those 
facts to the law, he should give 
them what was the opinion of the 
Court on the law, under the con- 
struction of the Statute. The Act 
does not profess to say, that it was 
intended to suppress Conventions 
meeting with a criminal intention ; 
and, to this day, an Assembly 
might meet, and not be guilty of 
any criminal act, and be only il- 
legal under the operation of this 
Statute. But it was. the jmeetin^ 
of an Assembly, however fair and 
innocent their motive, that was 
considered by the Legislature cri- 
ininal and dangerous, from the very 
natuteof the constltutiors of such 
Conventions; it was not because 
they were fair intended, but be- 
cause from their very formation 
they might possibly be injurious ; 
and the remedy which the Legisla- . 
ture take, is to declare the exist- 
ence of them unlawful, and au- 
thorises the Magistrates to disperse 
them : and this must be the only 
operative construction \>f the A-ct, 
for the second election declares, the 
publishing a notice to meet to be a 
high misdemeanor; and nvakesita 
substantivt; offence, attending and 
voting at any election of persona 
to serve in the same ; and it would 
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1>e impotaible that this section of 
the Act could ever apply, if it was 
to depend upon the question, whe- 
ther the Assembly met on .a true 
or a false pretence, which would be 
a transaction long subsequent ; — 
so that^ unless the. Legislature 
meant it to extend to all Repre- 
sentative Assemblies, save those 
particularly excepted, these en- 
actments of the second section 
would be absurd and nonsense ; 
^and what would .shew that absur- 
dity greater, if the pretence was to 
be a false pretence, that the Act 
empov^ered the Peace Officer to 
force his way into any such Assem- 
bly, and disperse it. — Is the Peace 
Officer to be a judge of the truth 
or falsehood of the pretence of the 
ineeting, or is he to wait until the 
pretence— the false pretence of the 
meeting is. disclosed, and then dis- 
perse &em, while they were dis- 
persing themselves, and the object 
of the meeting has been obtained ! 
So that if the Acts of the Assenably 
were only to bring it within the 
operation of the S^tatute, the re- 
medy would seem to me to be 
strongely inoperative. The Act 
has done nothing unless it has pre- 
vented the meeting of all delegated 
Assemblies, whether meeting for 
the purpose of petitioning or other- 
wise. It remains*, then, if you do 
believe that the Traverser, Dr. 
Sheridan, did act in the election 
of Mr. Kirwan, nominated to the 
General Committee, and that such 
Committee was for the purpose of 
altering any matter, by petition or 
otherwise, in the Church or State, 
y5u will find him guilty ;•— for, it 
is our opinion, that the fact of his 
assisting at that election, whether 
it was for the purpose of petition- 
ing or not, would not put him out 
of the operation of the Statute. 

The. other three Judges ex- 
pressed their unanimous concur- 
rence in the opinion of the Chief- 
JuitiCe, 



After the Jury had retired, Mr. 
Bume rose and inquired whether 
the indictment on which the Tjra- 
versers were tried was handed up to 
the Jury ? 

The Chief- Justice ssud, that it 
was not usual nor necessary. 

Mr. Justice Osborne thought 
that the indictment might Imve 
been read to them, if they wished it. 

Mr. O^Cownell contended that 
the Jury should have a Copy of 
the Indictment on which they were 
to decide. 

While the point was discussing, 

Mr. Geale, the Foreman, and 
Mr. Pepper returned into the Box» 
and requested a Copy of the lof- 
dictment. They took occasion at 
the same lime to inquire whether 
they could -bring in separate ver- 
dicts for the two counts l^id in the 
indictment. 

He was answered in the affirms 
tive, and the Cleric of the Crown 
having enlarged the issue, the Jury 
again retired, and returned, after a 
deliberation of about an hour, with 
a verdict of — Not Guilty, 

It is impossible — indeed lan- 
guage sinks under the effort, to 
describe the state and anxiety ma- 
nifested throughout while the Juiy 
were in their box. Although it 
was nine o'clock at night, yet the 
Hall of the Four Courts, ^e Court 
of KingVBench — all the avenues 
leading to the Courts, the very 
attic windows at the top of the 
Courts, were crowded with peo- 
ple. When it was annou^iced that 
the Jury had agreed to their ver- 
dict, there was at first a murmur, 
and when they again appeared, af- 
ter an hour and a half's delibera- 
tion, there was a deep silence for 
a minute. Mr. Burne, the Clerk 
of the Crown, then called over the 
names of the Jury. Having anv> 
swered, Mr. Geale, the Forman, 
handed down the, issue, — Ao* 
Guilty. — The word's were scarcely 
preuouncedf when n poal of \v» 
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xaing and shouts rung through the 
Court -and Galleries, and shook 
the very Judicial Bench. It was 
caught by the snxious auditors in 
the Hall. The Judges attempted 
to speak, the officers attempted 
to act — the enthusiasm deafened 
and destroyed every attempt. The 
Judges waited for some minutes, 
and the Chief-Justice attempted to 
address the Court, but he could 
not be heard — ^ nothuig could be 
heard but the loud, the over- 
whelmiiig torrent of, popular en- 
thusiasm.' As the Jurors passed 
through the Hall they were greeted 
with waving of hats and clapping 
'of hands ; the excellent, worthy, 
and truly virtuous Sheriff, Harty, 
to whose honesty and incorruptibi- 
lity we. are indebted for such a 
Jury, and who, we will be bold 
to say, has, by this one act, con- 
ferred more lasting benefit on his 
country, thau any man who has 
held this exalted situation before, — 
the Sheriff, Robert Harty,.was re- 
ceived with the most unbounded 
tumults of approbation and ap- 
plause. Nor was this popular ex- 
hibition confined to the populace 
merely ; every man present joined 
in it. The verdict, in the course 
often minutes, was known in every 
part of the town — ^the tide ran in- 
stantly in every directiop, — and 
the shouts reached the most remote 
greets with the rapidity nf an elec- 
tric stroke. 

' Saturday^ Nov, 23. 

THE KINO V. MESSRS. KIRWAN, 
TAFFE, BURKE, AND 8CURLOO. 

The Attomey^General moved to 
- jquash the indictmeats against the 
defendants, and for liberty to send 
^p new BUls of Indictment to the 
, Grand Jury, oi> the ground of in- 
formality.— Mption granted. • 
He the Attorney - Generul also 
. 9^fed foe a Condjtioixil OMer for 



an attachment against John Ma- 
gee> Esq. Proprietor of The Dui^ 
I'm Evening Fost, for a paraj^raph 
published in said Paper on Thlirs- 
day, the 21st of ISov. 181 1, re- 
flecting on the Chief- Justice. — 
Motion granted. — Defendant o«r- 
dered to shew cause in four dayis* 

Tuesday^ Nov. 25. 
Mr. Aftomey - General. ' — My 
Lords, with respect to the Ques- 
tion, in the case of the King against 
Kirwan and others, 1 have to state 
to t^e Court, that although a Ver- 
dict of Acquittal has been found in 
the case of Dr. Sheridan, yet that 
the law of the land has been una- 
nimously decided by the Court, 
that the Catholic Committee or 
Convention is an unlawful assem- , 
bly. This, then, being the set- 
tled law of the land, I cannot suf- 
fer myself for one moment to be* 
lieve that the project of the Com- 
mitt<?e will not now be abandoned. 
— I ^ill not therefore press on tlie ' 
trials during the remainder of th'w 
Term : and in the expectation 
that it canuQt be the object of tlie 
Catholics to viuKite the Law of tl>e» 
Land, it is my most anxious liope 
and wish, that it may never be- 
come necessary for me, to call oii^ 
another trial. 

Mr. iCiricflW.— My Lords, I am 
ready to plead, and ieady far 
trial. 

Mr. Johnston. — Mr. Kirwan 
knows the facts and knows the law, 
and will not shrink from an imme- " 
, diate trial. 

Note,— On this gveat question^ 
Sir Arthur Pigott, aiid someof t^e 
ftrst Lawyers in En^laiid and this 
oountrj-, with the Pe(*^>le of Ire- 
land, differ with His Mtijesty's At- 
torney-General and the Court of 
King's Bench; and are uniini- 
niously of opinion, that the Catho* 
lie Committee, as it is at present 
constiti:^ted^ is a /^g«' Assaw 
bly. 
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THE INCOMPATIBILITY OF 8PA- 
NISH LIBERTY WITH THE RE* 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE IN- 
QDXSITION. 

By Ingctiuo Tornado. 

It 18 strongly asserted, that the 
' Gommittee appointed by the 
Cortea to inquire into the re-esta- 
Ibkshm^nt of the Supreme Tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition are about to 
present a Report, recommending 
its restoration on the same footing 
as formerly. ' Amidst such r^u- 
inpurs, it is impossible for those 
who heartily love the liberty of 
Spain, and who value the good 
opinion of other nations, to pre- 
serve a cowardly silence, when 
they see all hopes, both of liberty 
and glory, in daiiger of being 
buried iii one common grave.— 
But it shall not be so ; the period 
, is now gone by, during which su- 
perstition led astray the opinion of 
the people, and made them regard 
with horror the most zealous de- 
fenders of their rights ; — the na- 
tion has l^egun to know tjie value of 
liberty ; and. whatever institutions 
grew or were cherished under the 
shade of despotism, have been pro- 
scribed arid condemned to infamy, 
since the Cortea laid down the first 
principles of liberty. Indeed, it 
would argue the greatest ignorance 
or malice to suspect, that the au- 
gust Sovereign Congress would, in 
direct contradiction to its princi- 
ples, destroy ;With one hand what 
it had just created with the other', 
and undermine the foundations of 
^ cpnstitul^ion |vhich it was erect- 
ing with fo much toll. 

T^he Ixiquisition is incompatible 
*with the Liberty of the Press, 
wbkh h^s been decreed with the 
applause of the whole nation : — 
for, that Tribunal once re-esta- 
blished, no public writer could be 
free from alarm, ev<^n should he 
^stain from every topic of" Teli- 



gion. While disqussing any po* 
litical question, or explaining the 
very rudiments of the science of 
Government, he would expose 
himself to the risk of being ac- 
cused and punished by that Tri- 
bunal. We all know, by unfortu- 
nate cicperience, how easy it is to 
torture the meanmg of an expres* 
sion, and to represent as scandal- 
ous an insulated proposition, which, 
joined with the context, would 
appear perfectly innocent. We 
all know with what cunning policy 
our kings have availed themselves 
of the Inquisition, to prohibit use- 
ful works, which were guilty of no 
other offence than exposing the 
abuses of despotism. We have 
not forgotten how many wise and 
patriotic men have been persecu- 
ted as impious or* irreligious, while 
the arm of the Inquisition, power- 
less in reaching the infamous 
minion of power, the audacious in- 
sulter of religion and morals, suf- 
fered the chair of the Holy Ghwt 
to be profaned with such a mon- 
ster, and the purity of the altars 
defiled by placing upon them his 
abominable picture. Neither have 
we forgotten that the doctrines of 
the Sovereignty of the Nation, — 
of its authority to dictate laws, 
and of the delegated power of the 
Monapchs, have, by a base abuse 
of texts of Holy VV^rit, been con- 
demned as Anti-Christian, and 
their propagators persecuted, and 
immured in the dungeons of the 
Inquisitioti. With such recent 
facts before his eyes, where is 
the writer so ra^ or thoughtless 
who would think of instructing the 
people while such a Tribunal ex- 
isted? The Inquisition and the 
Liberty of the Press ! It is quite 
sufficient to mention them, to shew 
that they are placed in the most 
det<ermined state of mutual hos- 
tility. 

It would be equally difficult to 
harmonize the re^estskblishment of 
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the Inquisitloti with the measures 
a»dopted by the Cortes to guard 
against despotism and to root put 
abuses* It is ascribing the gross- 
est ignorance, and is in truth most 
insulting to the Spanish Nation, 
— to speak to it of a Constitution, 
— to pro(,laim its Sovereignty, — 
to decree laws for the personal se- 
. curity of its members ; and, at the 
^ame time, to talk of re-erecting a 
Tribunal, which, by the silehce rt 
prescribes, an<^ the obscurity in 
which it works, hold^ out a pre-^ 
mium to espionage, protects ca- 
lumniators, and orders as a sacred 
duty the accusation of persons the 
most dear to us. Could there be 
$my thing mare laughable (were it 
not at the same time most jscan* 
dalous) than to talk of the law of 
flabeaS'Corpus^ \Vf\n\e we had a 
Tribunal wnich might imprison 
the citizen without shewing him 
the cause ; and deprive him of all 
communicatioit, without bringing * 
liim before any Judge or Autho- 
rity ? Could any thing be more 
ridiculous than to enact certain 
requisite conditions before a citizen 
can be deprived of his liberty, and 
to speak of the sanctity of our 
dwellings,, while at the same time 
9, Familiar of the Holy Office was 
permitted to enter our houses at 
inidnighty examine books, regis- 
ter papers, and drag a citizen from 
his bed to throw him into a dun- 
geon ? — Shall laws be made to rcr 
gulate and give publicity to civil 
0nd criminal justice, while a Tri- 
bunal exists which does not con- 
front the witnesses with the per- 
son accused ; which in secret re- 
ceives accusations, in secret passes 
f^entence, and even inflicts punish- 
ment ? No ; it is iuy[jossible that 
«uch abuse should mark the pre-* 
«ent peribd. 

That man must renounce the 
pse of his reason who does not 
perceive that all the institutions of 
^ St^te in^st possess a ^iad of 



mutual correspondence and har-^ 
mony. In the times of former 
despotism, this uniformity at least 
was complete ; — the absol ute power 
of the King, the tyranny of his 
Ministers, the arbitrary authority 
of the Judges, . the sliackles im-^. 
posed on the Press, the persecu- 
tion of the sciences, and the reli- 
gious inquisition, all conspired to- 
wards the same end, — that of hold-* 
ing the nation in . ignorance and 
slavery- —-.But to be occupied iq^^ 
the destruction of tyranny, and to 
leave in existence an absolute tri- 
bunal,' which seeks to raise its in- 
dependence on the civil power into 
an article of the faith, — to pro- 
mote the study of public rij^ht 
and of the science of Government, 
while the works of Filangieri anj^ 
Mably ren^ained prohibited in the 
expurgatory indexes of the Holy 
Offices, — would be a contradictioa 
as absurd and monstrous as to de- 
cree the Liberty of the Press ia 
Constantinople, or to prescribe lor 
the Instruction of slaves the De^ 
ciaration of the RighU of Man* — . 
Let us repeat it a thousand times, 
— the Inquisition and political and 
civil liberty cannot exist together ; 
they are m perpetual opposition, 
and must struggle for mutual de^ 
struction. Alas 1 for that nas,cent 
liberty and constitutitm still un- 
contirmed, which are exposed t^ 
the attacks of an enemy who ne* 
ver presents his front,— who a)m9 
his blow without being perceived, 
and who fights with the poisonecl 
arms of superstition I 

But the most painful of all the 
evils which the Inquisition will 
produce will be the contempt an4 
scorn which its je-establishment 
will not fail to draw upon us from 
'other nations. At a moment when 
Spain, engaged almost alone in th^ 
contest with the Oppressor of the 
Continent, attracts the eyes of en- 
slaved nations, and forces them to 
resjpect her b^roisinj; — at a tim^ 
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trhen it is so important to shew the 
vorlf^ that she fights for indepen- 
A^ceand liberty, not for igno- 
laBce and fanaticism ; — when she 
more than ever requires the aid of 
Iter Allies, whose assistance roust 
^pend in a great noeasure on the 
©pinion that we deserve it, and on 
the hopes which Spain inspires ; — 
troulditbc politic or well-timed 
s|B€w to instal a Tribunal hated 
«imJ proscril>ed by all nations, 
without a single exceptioh ?— and 
to give Buonaparte ground to re- 
feait, that the Spaniards are only 
fighting in defence of the Inquisi- 
tion ?— The ill-timed re-establish- 
i»ent of this Tribunal, satisfac- 
tory only to fools and fanatics, 
woukl i^ive support to this calum- 
nious imputation,- and would a- 
Kenate from the cause of Spain the 
public feeling both of England 
BXI& of other countries, more than 
all the political /errors we should 
commit. 

Could I believe that the Mem- 
bers of Ihe august National Con- 
gress were capable of being be- 
trayed into a measure so hostile to 
the liberty of their countr}', and 
opposed , to the public voice of 
Europe, I might shew at great 
length that their interest, aftd 
even their security, were incompa- 
tible with the existence of the I n- 
^uisition : for, as the People could 
not be so thoughtless as to flatter 
themselves with dreams of perso- 
nal liberty and safety, while such 
a Tribunal subsisted';-^so the De* 
puties to the Cortes ought to know, 
that the inviolability which the 
Constitution guarantees to them, . 
and the privilege of not being 
called to account in any way for 
opinions delivered in the discharge 
of their duty, would be k feeble 
shield against the arms of the In- 
quisition : and still more should a 
Machiavelian Government avail it- 
self of theih for the destruction of 
the defenders of the People^ -« It 



would require a greater degree of 
heroism than either exists, or than j 
we have a right to expect of most ' 
men, for a &eputy to deliver his 
opinions with freedom, (especially 
on points connected with the ex- 
ternal discipline of the Church, in • 
the regulation of which the ci>il 
power possesses so^ much autho- 
rity,) while he knows that antnde- 
pendent Tribunal can Judge aod 
punish hita, without even giving 
him the consoliltion of naming his 
accuser. During the years df his 
deputation, he might probably re- 
main protected from persecution, 
and live in security ; but uo De- 
puty can forget, that, after a short 
period, he mustent^r the common 
class of citizens ; — that tyrants arc 
the only persons who never pardon; 
and that years and years may pass 
away, while some plan is forming 
in secret that may overwhelm him 
in ruin, when he is believed to he 
off his guard. This suspicion alone, 
and the fear of future -persecution, 
are su^cient to arrest the tongue of 
th^ most eloquent orator, and to cool 
the enthusiasm of the most decided 
patriot ; in like manner as, when 
a decree shall issue for the re-esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, even 
should it only exist in that impo- 
tence of doing mischief to which ' 
public opinion has reduced it, its 
name alone will be enough to 
make the pen drop frpni the hand 
of every writer. Bitter fruits, I 
certainly^ of this short interval of 
liberty ! which shall have given 
fanaticism y superstition, and ty- 
ranny, an opportunity of knowing 
those who hate them, in wder to 
mark out their victims, and then 
satiate themselves with vengeaace.! 
But it cannot be supposed that the 
Cortes will give us reason to curse 
them even for the benefits they 
have already conferred ; public 
opinion has stigmatized this* dam- 
nable institution ; aiid the force of 
opinioDi Uke that of stesuBa *P^ 
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]6^ars ttifling tD the igndfaht mafi, 
litit is incalculable in its effects. 



In the late Number of the Si- 
linanarh PatrioticOi a Journal 
published at Cadiz;^ tbere is alsd 
a sensible dissertation on the origin 
of the Spanish Inquisition, and 
the nature and effects of that lil- 
stitution ou more modem times. 
The Author begins with obser* 
▼ing, that in Spain, as in other 
Christian countries, the conserva- 
tidn of the Catholic faith was fofr 
fourteeri centuries entrusted to 
the Bishops, who were the natural 
guardians of its purity. The first 
Inquisitor-'Qeneral, for the whole 
of the Spanish dominions was 
ttppointedttt 14S3, and the special 
object of his labours was the ex- 
tirpation of the Jews and Moors, 
who, at that time,' abounded in 
Spain. The form of process be* 
foi'e this horrible tribunal is thus 
d^cribed by our Author :— • 
' **It is the dictate of nature and 
of justice, that the person accused 
should know his accuser and the 
f^^itnesses against jiim ; that he 
should be assisted in his defence 
by the Counsel of his relatives and 
friends, enjoying, at least, ' the 
consolation of seeing his wife, his 
children, and others who are dear 
to him ; but, instead of this form 
of proceeding, another^ 6f a dark 
ttnd secret description was in- 
vented, by which the hand which 
aimed the blow was studiously 
Concealed from the person a<:cu8ea, 
as well as those who were to aid 
in the work of his destruction ! 
All communication with his 
firiiends, and those who might de- 
serve his confidence, was denied 
Kim ; K^^d the unhappy man was 
immured for months and years in 
a dungeon, witbQut seeivYg any 
Other'human being but his gaoler, 
—without the possibility oi ob- 
tnuing through any* channel ac* 

Tv L. X, 



founts of his family, or t)eihg 
6nce allowed, duriiig the protract- 
ed period of his imprisonmeirt, 
the melancholy — eatisfkction of 
mingling his tears with those of 
the persons interested in his ek- 
istence, and who would have syii- 
pathized with his sorrows. In 
this description I have exagge- 
rated nothing ; I even appeal for 
its truth to the very men who 
have found themselves under the 
necessity of practising this forin, , 
of procesf , probably with repug- 
nance ; for 1 wish to do them this 
justice. The consequences of the 
invention we^re, that the dungeons 
of the Inquisition were peoplefft 
with miserable beings, and firds 
Tfrere lighted up in all parts of the 
country; for the inflamed inia- 
.gination of the Inquisitors beheld, 
in every trunk, a Judasier^or a 
partisan of the false prophet. ' Thie 
most insignificant actions werb 
liable to be construed into the 
rites of those faUe religions; and 
the testimony of a witness or twd, 
that a man had been seen associ- 
ating with Jews or Moors, wa^ 
construed into an irrefragable/ 
proof, and brought him to the 
fatal pile. He who exhibited 
signs of compassion for the un^ 
fortunate creatures who were the 
subjects of such proceeditigs, was 
held to be a favourer of Infidels ; 
and the slightest murmur against 
such acts of violence was sure t<> 
expose a man to the most imminent ' 
personal hazard.— The Edict which 
was published annually, inviting ac- 
cusations against the delinquents 
in matters of religion, displays th6 
very essence of miilute and inter-? 
meddling e/^pionhge ; and of thes 
^loom and dismay which this sys- 
tem diffused among the people, 
there needs no other proof than 
the common proverb which has 
originated, and which was always 
pronounced in a low voice, and 
with a timid a r-^ Contra el ii^ jf 
3 R 
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la Inquisicion chiton^ — ** Against 
the Kin g and the Inquisition, 
silence I'* 

The author then proceeds to 
observe, that the Kings of Spain 
speedily availed themselves of this 
terrible engine of Religious into- 
lerance, employing.it for the at- 
tainment of that unlimited power 
which they at length found means 
to consolidate. He illustrates this 
part of his subject by alluding to 
the reign of "Philip the Second, 
against the introduction of the 
Inquisition into this country, and 
which terminated with the loss of 
their liberties. He then proceeds 
to notice the destructive influence 
of the Inquisition upon the lite- 
rature of Spain, and the informa- 
tion of the people. 

•' Soon after the creation of the 
Inquisition, the Pope assigned to 
the Inquisitor-General of Spain, 
in addition to the other fanatics, the 
care df prohibiting such books as 
' contained tenets [contrary to those 
of the Church. By this new com- 
tnission, that prelate was insensi- 
bly vested with the authority* of 
prohibiting or conceding to the 
perusal oi books in Spain, and 
thus completely took possession of 
the paths of public instruction. 
The Inquisition became the sole 
regulator of what Spaniards were 
to read, and how they were to 
think. Till the reign tof Charles, 
the Third, no care had been taken 
to restrain the inexpressible fa- 
cility with which it prohibited, 
forcibly seized, and detained,| 
books of every description ; but 
no sooner had that Monarch ar- 
rived in Spain, than, convinced 
that this arbitrary jurisdiction was 
fatal to the progress of knowledge, 
he endeavoured to repress it, and 
to cause some rules and orders to 
be observed in the prohibition, of 
books. With this view, he issued 
a decree in 1762; the execution of 
which was cither evaded or re- 



ceived much direct opposition; 
and it therefore became necessary 
to publish another regulation in 
1768, by which authors, if alive 
and resident in Spain, were al- 
lowed a hearing, and were au- 
thorized to appoint defenders for 
themselves, in cases where their 
writings were impugned. H But 
this very slight reforrti lasted only 
for a short time, — the French Re- 
volution took place, ^d the Go* 
vernment, not daring, by its owh 
authority, to prohibit the p<£tical 
writings which it produced, availed 
itself of the Inquisition to prevent 
their introduction and circulation, 
and the latter served the purpose 
of the Government so effectually, 
that there was soon little else left 
to be read' except the Primer and 
Bellarmin, with the Commenta- 
tors. No pblitical paper, how- 
ever judiciouft, could obtain a 
license; and even writings on 
politics and public law, which had 
previously enjoyed an unauthor- 
ized and useful circulation, were 
torn from the hands of youth, and 
their perusal prohibited. In short, 
the Inquisition entirely fulfilled 
the wishes of the Gorernment du- 
ring this . period, and continued, 
up to the present day, exercising 
the greatest care that no work 
should be circulated, which could 
at all enlighten men with regard 
to their dearest interests. Hence 
it is, that the, nation at large has 
sustained, and continues to sustain, 
the greatest prejudice. 

" It is manifest, then,, that the 
Government has found, and will 
. find, in the Inquisition, an ex-» 
cellent instrument for suppressing 
every writing tha^t it may consider 
as at all hostile to its usurpations. 
In truth, it was latterly a fatal 
engine of the Court for persecu- 
ting such individuals as were be^^ 
lieved to be di&iffected to the fa- 
vouiite* or who had expressed 
themselves in terms of seYpd^ 
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against him, and against the dis- 
orders of the Palac^e. For several 
years^ it may be safely asserted, 
that eight of every ten of the un- 
fortunate beings who were im- 
mured in the Inquisition, expe- 
rienced this fate, rather for pre- 
tended State-crimes than for the- 
ologiccd delinquencies. Such per- 
sons as dared to censure the li- 
centiousness, the spoliations, and 
tiie multifarious vices, of a most 
depraved Co^rt, were not brought 
befoite a civil tribunal, where pub- 
licity would have been given to 
their trial, but were consigned 
over to the forms of a tribunal, 
where all is mystery, — where 
nothing is suflfered to transpire — 
and where, consequently, there 
was ample scope for the vilest ma- 
chinations/* 

On these grounds the Author 
most strenuously advises the abo- 
lition of the Inquisition ; with 
whichj he observes, it is impossi- 
ble for any thing like a Consti- 
tution at all to co-exisf. 
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IRISH NATIONAL DEBT. 

(Tfom a Work lateJi/ published by 
Counsellor Barnes J 

The National-Debtin 1781, one 
year before the Parliamentary Inde- 
pendence of the country, amount- 
ed to 1,551,704/. 

And in 1791, ten years after, and 
during a period of independence 
and prosperity, to 2,464,590/, 

Difference by increase in ten 
years only 912,886/. 
While, inl799, it was 17,466,540/, 

Pifference by increase in eight 
years 15,100,950/. 

In 1800, the year of the Union, 
23,66^,640/. 

In 1801, 34,95p,656/. 

In 1810, 81,510,856/, 

Difference by increase of Na- 
^onal-Debt since* the proposal of 
th^ Uunion in 1799> 64^044^316/. 



' Interest of this Debt 3,942,150/. 

Of which sum there is paid in 
England 2,537,352/. 

The unfunded Debt of Ireland 
at present is 684,809/* 

The Debt of Ireland, for five 
years in succession, viz. from 1788 
to 1792, both inclusive, amounted 
to no more than 1,718,240/. — 
During these five years Ireland 
enjoyed the most perfect tranquil* 
lity, and was daily increasing in in- 
dividual and national prosperity 
dnd happiness. ' 

In January, 1794, the interest 
of the National-Debt was only 
114,772/. and the whole of that 
sum was paid in Ireland, and con- 
sequently circulated in the coun* 
try;. whilst in 1809, 2,537,352/. 
are payable Ibr interest in London^ 
and therefore do not circulate in 
Iiceland; so that out of 3,942,150/. 
the interest of the National-Debt, 
only 1,404,798/. circulated amwig 
the natives, - 

Our Debt and expenses rapidly 
increased after the Union : in the 
year 1 802, the second year after 
that fatal measure was carried^ Mr. 
Addington stated Ireland's two« 
seventeenth's to be 3,677>554/. 

And two-seventeenth's of Civil- 
List, and other charges, not re- 
lating to the Public Debt» 
178,164/. 

Being altogether a Sum of 
S,d55,718/. 

And which, with the charges for 
Ireland, made the whole expen-^ 
diture for that year amount to. 
7,427*000/. 

And the Public Income of Ire- 
land for one year, ending the 5th 
January, 1805, is stated, on com- 
petent authority, to' be as fol- 
lows ;— 

Ordinary Revenue 4,122,71 !/• 
Extraordinary Re- 
venue - - - - • 226,544/, 
Duties for Local 
Object - « • * 25^01^1^ 
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Loans paid into tbo , 

Exchequar for 
' that year - . 5,324,709^. 

Total 9,698,976/. 



The rapid increase of the Na- 
tional- Debt, and the different place 
in which the interest of that Debt 
is circulated sincie the Union, com- 
pared with the Anti-Union-Debt 
and Anti-Union circulation of the 
interets, are subjects of serious im- 
portance to Irishmen, aad should 
be gravely weighed by all who have 
property in the Irish soil. 

In England, the people, through 
all ranks of society, receive back 
from the State, as interest, a large 
proportion of the heavy taxes they 
pay, because the whole of the inte- 
test circulates among themselves ; 
and such was the situation of Ire- 
land in 1794 ; but sujjsequently to 
that year, and more especially since 
the questionable measure of Union 
has been carried, the lucreased in- 
terest arising from the enormous 
Debt occasioned by that Act, ier 
paid in England ; and even our 
Sinkmg-Fund, rince the Perceval 
Administration, has been carried 
there. 

• If then there were equal t^a^ 
tion in the two countries, this fatal 
consequence would flow from the 
Act of Union, — that the Irish Peo- 
ple would be more burdened than 
the English by their taxes, be- 
cause they would enjoy no share of 
^e bonus, granted to th^ latter, by 
the circulation of the interest of 
their Debt among themselves. 
, Behold the reci procity which Mr, 
|*itt has bequeathed to you by the 
"(TQion, •— *' to eat the crumbs which 
fallfr^jn the rich man's table /" 

Let the farmers, merchants, 
country gentlemen,, and nobility, 
whether (Catholics or Protestants, 
t^l^ously consider this important 
question before it be too late ; for 
ijicij may h^ a^ur^d^ every_ Eng- 



lish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will say of his Budget, what the 
Duke De Methida Sidonia said of 
his sword, when he invaded thi« 
kingdom, — " My sword knows no 
difierence between a Catholic and 
a Heretic/* 

Here, beloved Countrymen, if 
a subject for a true and indissolu* 
ble union among ourselves : here 
is an object wortny the attention of 
Irishmen, and one which sterling 
patriotism must and will eventual? 
ly accomplish. 

But some inen say this can ne» 
ver be done ; so said the Orange^ 
Faction, as to the Catholic Eman- 
cipation. Protestants will never 
agree to it. . Is that the case now } 
—Are not Protestants in theNorth, 
South, East, and West, pressing 
forward in the glorious and patri- 
ptie caus^ of Cathplic Emancipa- 
tion ? Be persuaded, Irishmeni 
of this important truth, that what« 
ever is morally just can and must 
be finally accoi(npliah^d ; to doiibt 
the fact, is to deny the existence 
of an over- ruling Providence, which 
ever favours the cause of truth and 
justice ; and has sworn by Him- 
self, " the oppressed shall go free." 

Poyning's Law was passed in the 
reign of 'Henry the Seventh, yet it 
was repealed, notwithstanding its 
antiquity, in J 782. * 

The Slave-Trade was 8anctione4 
by the English Parliament in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and Liverpool 
merchants said it never would be 
abolished; yet in these our days 
wO have seen humanity triumph 
over avarice. The fundamental 
Popery Laws, with the worst and 
^eatest number of theoi, were 
passed in the reign of Queen Anne ; 
th^ majority, and severest of them, 
have been repealed ; yet bigotte^ 
Protestants said they should never 
be removed from the Stat|ite-Book« 
The English Statute, which au-* 
thorized tne English Parliament to 
mal^e laws for Ireland^ while ^ 
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Irish Par1iamei\t existed, was pass- 
ed in the reigii of George the First, 
yet it was repealed in 1782, when 
a United People called for its abro- 
gation* 

Let us inquire, then, what led 
to the passing of those laws, and 
)iow this country was enabled to 
obtain their repeal. — Disunion, fa- 
tal disunion, enacted them — \J nion» 
almighty Union^ abrogated them. 

Never has a^y English Minister 
dared to trample on the rights and 
liberties of the inhabitants of this 
country, or of any large portion of 
them, until he has disunited the 
People— on every such occasion he 
has attacked the franchises of the 
land,- franchises which we claim 
from Heaven, and not from Eng- 
land. 

• ** Our lives, (said the Irish De- 
mosthenes, and so say we all,) are 
at the service of the Empire— but 
our liberties — no — we have re- 
ceived them from our Father who 
is in Heaven, and we will transmit 
them to our posterity." 

Thfe three grand epochs of Irish 
misfortune here recited were pro- 
duced by the same cause : Pro- 
testants and Catholics differing 
with each other about subjects 
which are not cognizable by. hu- 
man tribunals; and bn each oc- 
casion laws were passed which 
equally violated the civil rights of 
Loth the contending sects; and, 
in their consequences, produced 
national misery and misfortune. 

At length the happy era arrived, 
wbich was to unite Catholic and 
Protestant, in defence of their 
common country, by a sense of 
common danger, 

England, wasting the flower of 
ber youth in a war, waged against 
Fneedom to support iniquitous 
taxation and virtual Repi-osenta- 
tion, was obliged to acknowledge 
her ini^bility to proteet this cou^* 
try ; and. from thei[tce aros^ the^ 
6»m of Freedom^ tb< I)efeQder8 
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of Erin*8 soil, and the Protectory 
of Erin's rights., 

This blessing could only be 
obtained by the universal Irish 
nation arming in the holy cause of 
Freedom, and this could not b^ 
effected but through the instru- 
mentality of Roman C^itholic pa« 
triotism — they were neither recre- 
ant nor ungenerous ; but, forget- 
ful of former iujuries and present 
grievances, they tilled the ranks 
of the. Hibernian phalanx, aud bid 
defiance to the united power of 
France and Spain. 

The English Minister, alarmed 
at this grand a/Ziawce, proceeded to 
practise the ancient system of the 

vision to alineafe the Romaa 

Catholics from the cause of theijp 
country — unqiialijied JEmahcipa-* 
tion was offered them by the 
Castle, through the late Lord Ken- 
mare, if they would desert the vc« 
lunteer ranks ; the offer was nobly 
rejected : and this explained to the 
world why an almost never-ceasing 
persecution has been carried on 
by the English Minister, and hiii 
Anglo-Irish colleagues, from that 
Jiour to this. Protestants will 
find in, this patriotic conduct of 
the Roman Catholics an additi- 
onal incentive to . continue the 
glorious cause they have begun* 

To some thia offer may appear 
extraordinary ; and, considering 
the bigotted sentiments of the 
Irish Parliament at that day, fk 
concession which all the power and 
iniluence of the Minister could 
not then have accomplished* . But 
it will appear peither extraordi- 
nary nor impossible, if we recollfcct 
that it was only a few years before 
that period, the British Parliament* 
for political reasons (the Ministeir^ft 
conscience being asleep) esta-^ 
blish^d the Roman Catholic rell*. 
gjon in Canada, notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of the City of 
London, in which there were sumo 
friendly hints about oaths ; ah<l 
at that time the British Pairlia- 
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ment clahned a right to make 
laws to bind this country; from 
which circumstance we may ra- 
tionally' conclude they would have 
dtespised the opposition of a Pai^ 
liament, which would have bad to 
contend, at one and the same mo- 
ment, with the power of England 
and the populatioji of Ireland. 

No Irishman^ who has not a 
Pitt memory, can forget, that in 
the memorable year of }795, when 
the hopes of Ireland were blasted 
in the recal of Earl Fitzwilliam^ 
the Roman Catholics, in the kst 
Aggregate Meeting ever assem- 
bled of them, did unanimously 
declare, on the motion of that 
amiable, virtuous, and enlight- 
ened Man, and truly patriotic 
titizen^ the late Doctor Ryan, 
that they w6uld reject their .own 
Emancipation, if supporting a 
Union were to be made a previous 
^cmdition of the grant. 

But there is another reason why 
fi^ee-born Irishmen should never 
lose sight of the great object here 
proposed,— attachment, sincere, 
unpurchased attachment to the 
Illustrious Personage who stands 
cu the right hapd ot thefTbrone } 
his pights-*-his honour— his glory 
— are concerned. ^ 

biad this questionable measure 
been carried before the reign of his 
illustrious predecessor, Henry the 
Great ; that is, had the political 
integrity of Ireland been annihi- 
lated by a Legislative Union, his 
Ambassadors at the Council of 
Constance would not have been 
Ullowed precedence of the Ambas- 
•adors of France ; for, it was as 
l^ord of Ireland, not as King of 
JEngland» the precedence was 
granted. Tfliis fact, attested by 
our own learned and. venerable 
Usher, by French and English 
au^thorities, all of which are to be 
found in Gibbon, cannot be de- 
nied by the scribes of a bigotted 
Ministry, 



The Rights of .the People, the 
dignity of Parliament, and tfce 
splendor of the Throne,. all unite 
in calling for a revision of a mea- 
sure, equally fatal to \he Liberty 
of the People and the Glory of 
the Crown; 

With so many bright example* 
of successful perseverance as have 
been quoted, we must indeed be 
degenerate Irish if we doubt of 
success* 



DUBLIN, Dec. 23. 

AEREST OF tORDS FIH&AZ,. AND 
N£TT£RV1LL, AN D DISPERSIOK 
OF THE CATHOLIC COlIMITtEE. 

A few minutes before twelve 
o'clock this day, Couns^ellor //<irf| 
a Police Magistral^ entered tbei 
Theatre, Fishamble-street, where 
the Catholic Committee were as- 
sembled, and took his station be- 
side the Chair which was prepared 
for the reception of Lord Fiugal. 
At two minutes after twelve, His 
Lordtihip arrived; and« )i poo the 
motion of Counsellor Hussey, se* 
conded by Counsellor O'Coouell, 
he was called to the Chair* 

Mr. Hare was about to addresi 
Lord Fingal, when Lord Netter- 
vill stood up and moved, that the 
Catholic!' Petition- be now read; 
which was seconded by Counsel- 
lor O'Gorman. 

Mr. Hare now addressed him<« 
self to Lord Fingal, sevidently 
with a determination to prevent 
the reading of the Petition, ao4 
persevered until he' had accom- 
piished this object. 

Mr. Hare. — My Lord^PiDgil* 
I beg to state what my object is 
in coming to this Meeting. A9 
Chairman of this Meeting, I have 
to inform you that 1 come here a& 
a Magistrate of the City of DuIk 
iin, by directions of the Lord^ 
Lieutenant, Hit S&ceUencj^ itti< 
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ving been informed that this is a 
Meeting of the Catholic Commit- 
tee, conmposed of the Peers, Pre-^ 
lates. Country Gentlemen^ and 
the persons chosen in the diiferent 
parishes of Dublin. I beg to ask 
j'ouy as Chuirman of this Meeting, 
if that be the case, and what is 
your object ? 

Lord FingaL — Sir, we are as- 
sembled here for a legal and con- 
stitutional purpose. 

Mr. Hare. — Allow me to ob- 
serve that that is not an answer to 
my question ; -perhaps you did not 
distinctly hear<ne«— I ask, is it a 
Meeting of the Catholic Commit- 
tee, composed of the Peers, Pre- 
lates, Country Gentlemen,, and 
others in the City of Dublin ? 

Lord Fingal.^l certainly do 
not feel myself bound to give you 
any other answer. We are met for 
the .sole legal and constitutional 
purpose of petitioning. 

Mr. JHdre. — My Lord, I ask 
vou, as Chairman of this Meet- 
ing, in what (Opacity are you 
met ? 

- Lord Fiwgfl/.— We are met for 
the purpose of petitioning Parli- 
ament. 

Mr. Hare, — My Lord, that is 
not an answer to my question. I 
speak deliberately and distinctly, 
in order that every person may 
bear and understand me. (Here 
some little confusion occurred, ow* 
ing to several persons speaking to- 
gether.) 

JNlr. Hare. — I hopje I have leave 
to speak, f Heart hear the Ma* 
gistraie^ from several persons.) 
1 beg leave to ask your Lordship 
again,, is it* a meeting of the Ca- 
tholic Committee, constituted by 
the Catholic Peers, Prelates, 
Country Gentlemen, and the per- 
sons appointed in th^ different 
' parishes in Dublin ? 

Lord Fmgaf, — I am not aware 
that 1 can give you any other 
atttwer than that which \ have al- 
ready gireu/ 



Mr. Harf.— Then, my Lord, 
your answer is, that you are a 
meeting of Catholics, assembled 
for a legal and constitutional pur-* 
pose; 

From several voices — No,, not 
there was no answer given in suck 
terms. 

Counsellor 0*ConnelL — ^It is a 
most unusual thing for any Ma- 
gistrate to come into a Public 
Meeting to cate(;hise, to ask ques- 
tions, and put his own construe* 
tion u^jon the answers. {Hear 
hearj 

Mr. Hare. — My Lord, am I tA 
understand that' you decline aii^ 
swering me fully what meeting 
you are, and the purpose of your 
naeeting ? 

Lord FingaL-^We are met for 
a legal and constitutional ^purpose. 

Mr. Hare^l'Viish to be dis- 
tinctly Understood: — ^I have ad- 
dressed your Lordship explicitly, 
two or three times. Am I to 
understand that you will give no 
other ^nswer to my question ? Do 
you give no other answer ? — (Here 
some confusion .arose, in conse- 
quence of several persons speaking* 
together— ^ome citing odt to have 
the Petition read — others calling 
on Mr. Hay— and others requiring 
silence, for the purpose of hearing 
C,aunsellor Hare.) 

Mr.7/artf— MyLordFingal,! ad- 
dresed my^lf to you ab distinctly, 
that I thought my question' could - 
not be mistaken. 1 consider your 
declining to give me a direct an- 
swer, as an admission that this is 
the Committee of the Catholics 
of Ireland. 

Counsellor 0*Connell — I beg 
leave to say, that as what passes 
here may be given in evidence, 
the Magistrate has received a dis- 
tinct answer to his question ; and 
it is not for him to distort any 
answer he has received into a 
meaning of his own— he is to take 
words m their literal sij^niii^r 
tion. 
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Mr. Hare.^-^Y Lord, I coinsU 
der .your refusing to j^ive any 
other answer, as an admission of 
the fact, of this being the Catholic 
Committee. 

Counsellor O'CowifW/.— Sir, if 
j-ou please to tell Gentlemen such 
is your belief, it is of no conse- 
quence to us ; we are not to be 
bound by your opinion. 

Mr, £farc— This is an admission 
of the fact that this is the Catholic 
Committee ; and I consider your 

Lordship^s refusal (here the 

Meeting was interrupted by the 
confusion incidental to a number 
of persons speaking together). 

, Mr. Hare. — Does your Lord- 
ship deny that this is the Catholic 
Committee ? 

Coumellor /'tmi.'— No, no ; my 
Lord Finja^al has not • given you 
either admission or denial. 

Counsellor G*Connell — We do 
not want the Gentleman's assist- 
ance to make out meanings for 
us. Let him ncit imagine that the 
character of this Meeting can be 
affected, or that he can bind this 
Meeting bj' any assertion he thinks 
proper to make. ' 

Mr. Har^.— Then 1 repeat that 
your Lordship's refusal to give me 
a direct answer is an admission 
that this Meeting is the Catholic 
Committee, and as such it is aa 
unlawful assembly. 

Counsellor O'ConnelL — Mr." 
Hare is now speaking in his Ma- 
gisterial capacity, therefore what- 
ever he says give it attention. 

Mr. 7/artf.— My Lord, I say, 
that this is^n unlawful assembly, 
and as such 1 require it to dis- 
perse—I beg leave t6 say, that it 
is my wish to discharge my duty 
in as mild a manner as possible. 
I hope that no resistance will be 
offered, and that I need not have 
recourse to those means with 
which r am entrusted for the pur- 
pose of obliging the Meeting to 
disperse. 



Lord Finijra/.— It is not our iiF 
tention to do any thing improper, 
or to act in resistance to the laws 
of the land ; but it is my determi- 
nation not to leave the Chair until 
1 am obliged by some person to 
do so, in order that I .nciay bring 
my legal actioh against the per* 
son who shall remove me. 

Mr. ^are.— My Lord, I riiall 
remove you out of the Chair, and 
in doing so it will be an actual 
arrest. 

Here, as might be naturally ex^ 
pected, some confusion arose, in 
consequence of a noise in the gal- 
lery, which we are infonned was 
occasioned by Police Constables. 
Mr. //are.— My Lord, ifyou'U 
have the goodness to leave tha 
Chair, that is a legal arrest. 

He then took Lord Fingal by tlM 
arm, and gently pushed him from 
the Chair. 

On the motion of Counsellor 
G*GoTmdni seconded by Dr. Luby^ 
Lord Nettervill was immedi- 
ately called to the Chair, from 
which he was removed by Coun* 
sellor Hare, in the same way that 
he h^d put Lord Fingal out of it. 
There was then a universal 
cry for I^ord Ffrench to take the 
Chair. His Lordship, who is in a 
bad state of health, either had not 
arrived, or was not within hearing 
of those who called him t6 the 
Chair. 

The Hon. Mr. Bamwalt wa» 
then called to the Chair ; but be- 
fore he had taken it. Lord Ffrench 
arrived, and was proceeding to 
his post, when, at the recommen- 
dation of Sir Edward Bellew, and 
at half past twelve o^clock, the 
Meeting dispersed. 

After the Meeting had been 
dispersed, a number of Gentlemei^ 
repaired, to Mr. D'Arcy's, the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Karl- 
street, for the purpose of signing 
a Requisition to call an Aggre- 
gate Meetii>^ of the Catholies of 
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Iceland. While . the Requisition 
w^s preparing, Counsellor Hare, 
accompanied by Alderman Darley, 
went into the room wh^re they 
were assembled, and asked whe- 
ther that Meeting was a Meeting 
of individual Gentlemen.' Being 
answered in the affirmative, and 
being about to make a speech^ Lord 
Ffrench told him they did not 
want to hear any of h^s speeches, 
nor would they listen to them ; 
if he came there for the purpose 
of actingf that he might proceed 
without delay. Mr. Hare said) 
that he merely ^shed to say, that 
as they had acknowledged them- 
selves to be a meeting of indivi- 
dual Gentlemen, he would not 
molest them. 

- A Catholic Requisition, for an 
Aggregate Meeting, to be held on 
the following Thursday, was drawn 
up, and signed by upwards. of 300 > 
persons. 

We have just learned that Lord 
Fingal interrogated the Police 
Magistrates after the dispersion of 
the Committee, if he was to pro- 
cure bail to their arrest, and that 

tHEY DENY HAVING ARR£STEP 

HIM i ! ! X'^f Dublin Evening He-- 
raid.) 



•THE REGE19T AND MINISTERS. 

In order to exhibit the different 
feelings which actuate the two 
parties, who have so long, unhap« 
pjly for England, divided the 
public attentiou, yte insert below 
various articles from the paily 
press, on tbe subject of the ru« 
inoured changes in ,the Councils 
of the Regent*— xTo us it appears 
of very little consequence, — unless. 
4 total change jof system takes 
place, — who it is that governs us ; 
— if we are to go on in the old cor- 
rupt way,, we care not whether my 
Lord Greoville or Mr, Perceval 
TOI.. x« 



rules, whether the People are to 
be plucked with haughtiness or . 
hypocrisy. — The struggle for . 
power between the Whigs and^tbc 
Pittites reminds us of the ancient 
gladiatorial shows, where the com-" 
batants, whether slaves or merce- ? 
naries, had their several partizaps. 
There is this essential differeoee, 
however, between the two extiibi- 
tions: the ancient strugglers for* 
victory did really dispatch each 
other, to the great satisfaction of 
the spectators; but the modern, 
slaves and mercenaries are all left, 
after the show, to deceive,^ perplex^ . 
and plunder the People. What** 
ever the writers, whatever tl»e in- 
terested in favour of the Whig$. 
and Pittites, may urge in favour 
of their respective Leaders, the. 
People of England anxiously look 
up to the Prince-Regent for a 
radical change in the system that 
has been pursued by both parties 
ever since the commencement of; 
the French Revolution, and which 
hns given to Great Britain defeat 
in all her plans ever since that- 
period, and to Frante a power so 
awfully gigantic, that even En- 
glishmen, the descendants of those 
noble ancestors who made their 
enemies tremble on their own ter- 
ritory for thei^ national indepen* 
dence, — even EngRshmen begin 
to fear in a degree for their own, 
and to talk of tighting Frenchmen 
in Spain instead of on their own 
shores. — They look for a' change 
of tlfat system which has rendered 
the Nation unable to afford any 
increase in its expenditure, and 
of course unable to go on much 
longer without some direful result, 
—a system which has" from its 
commencement progressively ac- 
cumulated the expenditure of the 
Government, to an amount un- 
known in the annals. of any crtlier 
country. They look for a change 
in that system which has brought 
England to such a wretched audi 
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mi nous itate of warfare, that she 

U contending against her inveterate 
and miglity enemy for the inde- 
pendence of the only remaining 
Country in jEurope, except her- 

^ self, that dares to oppose that 
enemy ; and contending with her» 
to'u, not for ti probable victorious 
result, but only for a possible one; 
for, whatever exultations may be 
heard about the successful opposi- 
tibn of Spaniards, it is a dismal, 
a dismaying fact, that ever since 
the second irruption of the Frtruch 
Army into Spain, after the defeat 
of Duptint in the Sierra Morena, 
the enemy has been making slow 
but progressive advances, in spite 
of the GuerillaSt in spite of he 
Cortes, who are penned in a nar- 
row nook ol the Peninsula,-^ in 
8pit<e of Lord Wellington and hi^ 
brave little army, who have more 
than once in vain, attempted to 
penetrate into Spain,— in spite of 
the perpetual embarkation for that 
ill-fated Country of our valiant 
soldiers,' where sickness kills as 
many of her thousands as the 
sword,— and' in spite of the many 
xniilioos that it costs os to support 
Our army there, and to supply the 
Spaniards with arms. The Peo- 
fJle of England, or rather the 
thinking and virtuous portion of 
them, who are not interestedly 
attached to any Administration 
that may .hold the reins of Govern- 
ment, look' for a change of that 
System, which has driven a very 
considerable number of our manu- 
facturers into America, where 
they are now teaching the natives 
of that growing Republic to inflict 
on us a vital evil, by becoming 
their own manufacturers. They 
look for a radical change of a sys- 
tem, which hH» disgusted a large 
portion of Englishmen with its 

' Government, and rt;ndered them 
irn political sentiment hostile to 
their countrymen, to those who, 
from mistakea attachmeut^ and 



chiefly from selfish advantages, 
are attached to that government, 
—to a change, therefore, of that 
sys,tem, which is dividing instead 
of ceoien ting the hearts of ita 
People fo each other. 

The people look for the change 
of a system, which is so corrupt 
and corrupting, that the Minister 
who upholds it has the audacity 
to request his Prince to confer 
favours in consequence of an abi<» 
lity to violate the sacred princi- 
ples of the Constitution^ or in 
other words, for Parliamentary 
influence,— 4ind that Minister, 
too, a man, who is so religious 
that he avow6 the most dreadful 
apprehensions of the consequences 
of granting the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland the privileges of their 
Protestant brethren. Gracious 
Heaven ! are the Reformists to 
be reviled and persecuted by At« 
torney-Generals, for endeavour- 
ing to purge away the base and 
barbarous practice of fiesk-mang^ 
ling, for defending the Constitu<« 
tion against the unprincipled at- 
tacks of mercenary men, when 
they have so barefaced a proof of 
the meanness and corcaption of a 
Prime Minister, of him who ought 
to be^th^ conservator instead of 
the corruptor of the Constitution I 
Are they to be immured in di«-> 
tant jails for inyei^lung against 
89 abominable a practice, at the 
thought of which one's blood 
fi'eezes, while he who supports it 
dares to his Prince's face avow 
proceedings hostile to the Consti-^ 
tution of his country ! And does 
such a Minister venture to talk 
of a faction, meaning the Re-i 
formists, who are airamg at the 
destruction of the Constitution \ 
Does he venti:^re to do this in the 
very Senate, where he openly de- 
fends a creature of his own,— a 
noble Lord, — caught in the very 
act of not only aiming at the de- 
struction, but t)jf destroying tbq. 
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Constitution, by comtniting one 
t>f the most heinous offences pos- 
sible against it, that of bartering 
away its seats ! —Lamentably de- 
generate indeed must that Admi- 
nistration be, and pitiable the 
people exposed to it^^ power, whose 
public morals are so avowedly 
unpatriotic and anti- British. But 
this political degeneracy of men 
in power arised from the corrupt 
system of the Representation; 
ioTi were that a real Hepresenta- 
tion, where is the Minister that 
would presume openly to defend ^ 
and protect the insulters and the 
despoilers of the nation ? It is 
therefore as manifest as the light 
of Heaven, that it is not Pittite 
or Whig, it is not any particular 
»et of men^ even of vigour and ta- 
lent, that can dissipate the gloom 
that has overspread the nation, on 
account not only of the evils 
which the nation has, is, and is 
likely to suffer, but chiefly on ac- 
count of corruption of their va- 
luable Constitution,— a corruption 
which produces all those evils. 
Iff- therefore, the interest and in- 
trigue and hypocrisy, in which it 
is always the fate of Princes to be 
enveloped,— -if it could be attend- 
ed to in ' preference to the as- 
sumed, unmeaning, or designing 
smiles, the Asiatic bendings and 
oily language of Courtiers, the 
Prince Regent would, from a Re- 
formist, hear a respectful Address, 
in the anxiety of a heart eagerly 
desirous, on the event of his pos- 
sessing the full powers of offide, 
of his acting on principles and 
choosing ^ervants, that would as- 
sure the love and the confidence 
of the British people, whom he 
has the honour, dnd whom the 
Reformists wish he should have 
the hap pi jess, to rule, — principles 
that coulorbe tried by the Con- 
jBtitution, and that could not fail, 
he humbly thinks, of lc!kding a 
grent people to prosperity, and a 
powerful Prince to glory. 



TRIAL BY JURY. 

There was a time, yes, ** there 
was indeed a time," when the Ser- • 
vants of the Crown would bow to 
the Verdict of a Jury, There was 
a time when the verdict of a Jury 
would have been considered the sa- 
cred — the impenetrable shield of 
Public Right. •• There was indeed 
a time" when the verdict of twelve 
honest, unim peached men woaldl ^ 
have saved the Noble from *' ar- 
rest," the People from insult, and 
both from oppression. There was 
a time when the Pe^rand thePea,- 
sant would have covered them- 
selves with the verdict of a Jury^ 
as with a cloak ofvadamant. Ye?, 
*' there was indeed a time" when 
neither the Minister nor the Ma- 
jgistrate would have dared to beard 
the verdict of a Jury, — when, in 
the teeth of that grand guardian 
of public liberty and personal se^ 
curity, they would not halve dared 
to enter a constitutional Asseni- 
bly to trample on the Right of Pe- 
tition, or to defile with their touc^ 
the " Corinthian Capital of po- 
lished society ;" and, sarely, ther^ 
was a time when neither Minister \ 
nor Magistrate would have hazard- 
ed the indelicacy,^ the indecency, 
of bringing forward the Represen- 
tative of the King as a prime mo- 
ver in a scene so disgraceful, and 
so loudly to be deprecated! — 
Throughout the whole of the poli- 
tical contest. My Lord IJuke^ 
which has taken place since the 
issuing of Mr. Pole's Circular 
Letter, the Independent Press o^ 
Ireland has, with a becoming de- 
corum, and a praise-worthy for- 
bearance, respected your public* 
btation and your private feelings ;^ . 
and should you in any way sutler. 
My Lrd Duke, in the future" in-* 
vesti^ation of this great question,' 
you can only blame your Minister' 
or hjs Agents, and not the bold,' 
yet respectful Advocates of Reli- 
gious Liberty. The fonner havt** 
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brotfght you forward a^ a shield to 
interpose between them mid the 
. rays of public indignation. The 
latter wished » by their Conduct it 
is evident they have been anxious, 
to preserve your name unmixed 
with the impolitic and baneful 
measures of the Irish Administra- 
tion. To enter. at large upon this 
vital subject is not now our ob« ' 
ject : important events follow in 
such quick succebBion, that we 
must pause for a monieat. The 
dispersion pf the General Com* 



mittee of the Catholics of Ireland 
on Monday se 'n high t» has produc- 
ed the Aggregate Meeting, uow 
assembled in Fisbamble - street 
Theatre, it exceeds in numbers, in 
rankf property, and talent^ all the 
Meetings tokick have preceded it, 
and it is the result of this day*s 
proceedings that will enable us to 
6ee the question in all its bearings, 
and to treaty it witb the attention 
required, when the liberties of a 
whole People are to be defended* 
— Dublin Evening Post* 



ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



tindicatiov of the bible.* 

Sir, 
In your last Address to me, 
amon^ the various questions you 
advanced as to hear my sentiments 
regarding those doubts; I observed 
two of thetn, which appear to be 
more essential to you than the rest; 
whith certainly, out of my duty 
as to truth itself, (to which pre- 
sumption I am authorized as well 
as any body else,) and a respect 
due to the inquirer, I shall not 
refrain from giving my sentiments 
regarding the same, to my. full 
conscience, as far as my concept 
tion of the subjects will permit 
ine to do. 

The one of These questions was, 
iny sentiment regarding the nu* 
lUerous Bibles, with their, exten- 
sive Commentaries, which circu- 
late at preseqt, which of tliem I 
think to be best, and more suita- 
ble t6 the understanding of the 
Bible, in particular this of the 
Old Testament? as being the 
only code and records of the most 
early period, beyond which pe- 
riod we have not any authority of 
any such" kind. -^Secondly, you 
are inquisitive to know, if not all, 
at least of some specifications of 
Pbctor A. Clarke's absurditiesj iu 



his critical notes on the already 
published parts of the Bible, («Js 
I stated in the Political Review, 
for October, 1811.) 

To the first question, I shall 
inform you, my worthy Corres^ 
pondent, as to my opinion, the 
more a comment is extended and 
bombastic, the more the author 
thereof hatched on its production, 
the less its fruits are nutritive : 
this is the very case of the subject 
in question ; the larger and swollen 
any comment is, the more yon 
lose sight of the essence of the 
subject and its simple meaning; 
it mostly digresses from the truth 
<5f the subject or the proper inten- 
tion thereof. This you will find 
in general making the Old Testa- 
ment a string of mysteries ; every ' 
law, every oration or poeofi, and 
every subject in point of the his- 
tory peculiar to the Israelites, by 
whom and for whom it was writ* 
ten ; all has become by %\ese com- 
mentators to be typified in bne 
thing or other, only not to make 
it a subject peculiar to Judaism, 
or to their private history ; every 
thing with them is a ptystery, a 
figure, a symbol, Sfc. ^c. la 
short, they grudge' the Great Le- 
gislator and the Prophets, as to 
speak of their owji affairs^ and gf 
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those of the people towards whom 
they were directed. — It is an im- 
position, and an injustice done to 
the people of Israel, as to deprive 
them of the history of their vene- 
rable Patriarchs, and of every 
thing esse'ntial to their origin and 
succession; — in short, to annihilate 
their existence, in so far as to 
make the whole existence of the 
Israelites of the earlier period as a 
mere cypher, to something else 
beyond it. — In this case, the whole 
Bible became to be an infinite 
multitude of cyphers, as much* 
as many whimsical brains occur 
on the Theological stage. There 
will, according to their mode of 
commentiner, not be two passages 
in the Old Testament, which will 
agree with one another ; and the 
mode of decyphering them will be 
ad infinitum. 

This is the cas^^ ttiat in the 
present age more than in any 
other, the Bible has become to be 
. a mere riddley and is exposed to 
blasphemies and ridicules.— It is 
therefore my firm opinion, the 
shorter or mure confined any com- 
ment is, the nearer you are to the 
simple meaning oF the text, and 
less questions wil,^ impose upon 
your mind. 

And above all, a plain and sim- 
ple Bible i^'ithout any comment, 
as to my opinion, is the most pre- 
ferable, li is only desirous, that 
the present translated Bibles 
should be more correct and pure 
translations, congenial with the 
original ; for, it is beyond doubt, 
that a false and corrupted transla- 
tion must unavoidably produce a 
more fllse and corrupted comment 
or sentiment; a specimen of which 
I shall present to you, and will 
serve as well for an answer to your 
second question, relating to A. 
darkens comment. 

Thus we read in oar translated 
Bibles in Exodus, chap. 33. verse 
^. "And I will tike away mine 



hand, mnK ni*n'«m itrv vh w 

and^thou shalt see m^ back parts^ 
but my face shall not be seen.*' 

I ask you, intelligent Reader,^ 
have you ever since heard of such 
an expression of a vulgar language 
than this of any intellect (except 
of those who frequent the public 
houses of St. (Giles's and Wap- 
ping) whatever, like this put in 
the mouth of this great and prime 
Legislator, as well us prime Author, ^ ^ 
which purity of language is exhir- 
bited throughout all his code?-^-. 
or is it an answer to the requests 
.of Moses, verse 18, — "Shew me 
now thy ways, &c. Shew me thy 
glory, &c. ?" Can any judicious 
man say, that the translators 
thereof did know about what they 
are occupied ? — Yet all this has 
passed for Eighteen Centuries as 
pure and proper. 

Let us now proceed to hear what 
our famous ' Commentator, the 
miracle of our time. Doctor A. 
Clarke, said, in his critical notes 
on that subject. On verse the 
JSth, «*Shew me thy glory, &c." 
we hear him commenting thus, — 
^* Muses probably desired to see 
that which constitutes the pecu- 
liar glory or excellence of the 
Divine Nature, as it stands in re-^- 
ference to man, &c." *'God gra- 
ciously promised to indulge him in ^ 
his request as far as^ possible, &c. 
But, at the same time, he assures 
bin^ff that he could not see his face, 
the fullness of his perfection, and 
the grandeur of his designs,, and 
live ; as no human being tibuld 
bear, in the present state, this full 
discovery." So far is ail proper, 
though without his commenting, 
as the plain text speaks for itself. 
But the Rev.' Doctor contuiues. 
Thou shah see my back parts , pro- 
bably, meaning that appearance 
which he should assume in after 
times^ when ^it should be said, 
God is manifest in the flesh ;'* un- 
doubtedly alluding to Jesuf his 
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ttesUai^-^AlX inese^ I observ^j 
the generality of the Christian 
Headers bring it down as smooth 
and as easy, like an oister or jeilf/. 
But I imagine, that to Readers 
«f but conimon good judgement, 
theabove carious elucidation mnst 
appear an absurd jargon. — In the 
. iirst instance, tbeuilusion he makes 
to JestiSf is by uo means compli- 
toieutar}', as he positively figures 
bim by the back parts, and not by 
the front part, or face of God ;— »» 
Secondly, neither is his conclusion 
compatible with the creed which 
the Rev. Critic professes; for, ac- 
cording to his creed, of a Trinity 
in a Unitif^ as I understand from 
liis definitions given on that prin- 
ciple,) JesQS the Messiah is repre- 
sented as the very image of the 
Father, yea, the sanie himself, and 
at the same time^ though prior to 
the creation; (1 need not enlarge 
upon this hypothesin, as every 
/ Christian Render is lugged with 
these sentiments from his cradle,) 
biit according, our learned Rev, 
who repres;?nts his Messiah as 
being like only the back parts, &c. 
and which appearance should take 
place oiily in \\\e' after-times \ and 
accordingly not prior to, nor the 
same\ — and at last, V when it 
should be said, God is manifest in 
the flesh," which latter expression 
is both improper and inconceiva- 
ble, as it attaches the sentiment of 
' a gross materialify to the Divine 
JSssence ; and makes also the Uni- 
versal Governor, who was peacea- 
ble and quite satisfied in his 
prime course of existence, to be- 
come a sufferer in his past age. 

However the more flimsy and 
thin a thing is, the easier it goes 
down inta the stomach; I shall 
then wish the Readers <* much 
good may it do to them, and let 
them delij»ht in the Rev. Doctor's 
sentiments if they plt^ase." 

I satisfied you. Friend, in so 
far as tO' your questions; but 1 
iofdrnrsyou, not to obtrude on me 



with the elucidation on that sub- 
ject in this periodical paper, as tbie 
elucidation thereof is that /Which 
was declared in that paper (for 
Nov. 1 811.) by a Gentleiuan Aa- 
thor by the name of Mt, pD^TP 
Jadrissun, to bfe "the mystical 
undfanci/ul etymology." 1 shall 
therefore forbear with fiassiveness, 
the opprohrimn attached by this 
Gentleman to oor sacred lan- 
guage, and shall preserve the elit- 
cidation thereof in MS. until I 
shall have the happiness of bring- 
ing those examinations I mea- 
tioncd, with regard to A. Clarke's 
critical notes, to a public view, * 
Friend, you may, at th* same 
time, expect to see froi^ me roorb 
passages of Scripture, which arc 
of an equally corrupted nature^, 
and sometimes blaspfiemical Iqo. 
Youf's sincerely, 

T. Bennett. 



THE COUNTRY CLUB, ' 

A IIUDTBRASTIC TALE. 
(VontihuedJ 
If in th* event.of such decision, 
Y* encounter human opposition, 
(As there is little doubt yc will,) 
Should yc unhappMy wound or ktll> 
ybwr'lifc, if not your friends, in this eSMu 
Would have to answer for the trespass. 
As having first provokM hostil'cics : 
7/<«w the Law!*' Qouth he, ^ The 

devirtis!**^ 
Then it should seem that 1 am sent 
Upon a mere.experinient I 
In course of which, if fortune should 
Befriend and shield me, well an^ good^ 
If not, the guilt and penalty 
I n the result will fall on roe ! 
Thus, first ye urge me qh to break 
The law, then answer't with my neck I 
A charitable task, and propet 
For me to do, as ycto oflTer ; 
But which ] wish, with all my soul 
Was laid upon th' officious tool« 
Who instigated the design. 
That Am. neck might be risk*d. Hot mine( 
Or the whole tribe, Who bore a sbare 
1' the plan.** Quoth Die*. « You g# 

too far : 
The plari was good ; or, if 'twere not^ 
I must not hear ye thus launch out ) 
Libellous sentiments I I'arc" 
Not cvca sufferi much Icsi heai* 
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But I allow in this extremity, 
Pcicience appears your only remedy, 
JoinM'to a perseverance stable. 
Bold, prompt, and iRdefatigablc.— 
As for the mob, their force to break, 
A summ'ry method we can take ; 
Bui, ere to viMencc ye proceed, 
tSend tor some Justice who can Read 
(No matter how infeUigible 
The Act of Warning to the rabble ; 
T^is willprovide ye an excuse 
^or any cruelty ve may use ; 
As, ff they shouM riot then retire, 
Ve may resort to sword and fire. 
And sweep 'em from the face o* th' earth, 
Like reptilcsLof bu little worth ; 
Meanwhile ye may secure your prize, 
And bear him off before their eyes !"— 
ttuoth Constabl ►',—*• It is, I own, 
A mf^e my principles disown." — 
** Principle, m'y friend, (quoth Diccary,} 
Is out of fashion, I assure ye ; 
We talk of principle, 'tis true, 
■ But, 'to practise it, would not do; 
So, hasten ; muster your supplies. 
And,, attcr, ^ct as I advise." — 

Upon the ConstabU's averment 
Of the increasing publie ferment, 
His wishes were complied with strait. 
And a strong guard was given to wait 
His drdcl^ ; and, with this detachment. 
He hover*»l near, on strictest watch bent. 
To seize on some unguarded minute 
T* attack the house, and get withih it. 
' Meantime the Club felt some alarms 
At learning such tymuhuous swarms 
J>id'in their neighbourhood assemble. 
And some there were ha^ cause to tremble ; 
For, knowing well what actual station 
They held i* the public estimation, 
They dreaded much that some harsh mea- 
sure 
Woul^ mark the popular displeasure : 
And they judg'd rightly ; for, the mobbers. 
To be rcvengM on such Club Jobbers 
As had, to the best of their belief," 
Been ^ instigators of the mischief, 
Toward (heir old staunch friend Fran- 

ciscus, 
They hurried to each Member's house, 
which hapM to stand within their reach, 
^nd quickly balte^M them in breach. 
With cudgels, staYes,mud,stone8,brickbats^ 
They rattled at their doors and gates 5 
Broke window- glasses and their frames. 
And would have set then, ail in flames ; 
Nor had the owners far'd much better. 
Had they unluckily been met there ; 
When in the height of all their fun 
The military rattied down; 
Whiph turn'd the current of their anger. 
And made them rush on death anddanger^ 
Awfully glaring 'fore their eyes, 
Fr6m linirtHry adversaries. 

While this mad scene was being aoted^ 
fbeCoQSUhle^ with those selected 



T'assist In what he was about. 

Were skulkinjg closely round the spot^ 

Eager :o catch the first ledvantige 

To bear their victim ^o his dark cage; 

When, after many hours' loitering 

In vain and fruitless reconnoitring. 

The Constable exclaim'd,— " My friefuli^ 

Fortune at last our (vish attends! 

Behold yon aperture unguarded. 

And ev'ry obstacle discarded, 

Which might our efforts counteract 4 

Now is the moment for attack ! 

Von open window seems t'invite. 

And fearlessly we'll enter by't! • 

Haste for a scaling-ludder !— fly ! 

Lest th* unsuspecting Enemy 

Should take th* alarm,-*ourplan makevol^ 

And we lament our hope's destroy di" — 

Now this apparent negligence 

In the besieg'd proceeded hence:— • ' • 

A fille>de-chambre, whose routine 

Of .humble duties lay Within , 

The precincts of the spotm qu^sti^n^ 

which fixt the Constable's attentioti|^ 

Not dreaming of the danger nighj 

Had sufiei'd curiosity ' 

To rise and get the upper-hand. 

Of dpty and her lord's command ; 

And, that shd might,with greater easem^ 

Observe what pass'd, had ope'd the cascr 

ment ; 
Yet providently chose her station 
Free from external observation :— • 
Here in c^ose ambush she remain'd still. 
When the arrival of the Constable, 
With his assistants, and the ladder. 
Created some alarm, and made her ' 
In part repent of what sheM done. 
But form'd quick judgement thereupon S| 
Thus she allow'd them to proceed,' 
Meaning to act as things should need« 
And soon th' assailants rais'd in front 
Their engine, and began to mount. 
First, as in order due, arose 
The Constable ;— then folio w'd close 
His gang, who one by one ascended. 
Like rogues to have their troubles ended & 
With this* small difference alone, • 

These went to sin,— and those t' atone* 
t>anrities<^ their Leader scrambled up. 
Like him who heaf4sa forlorn hope j 
But as ill oftentimes befalls 
The hero who first mounts the wallai^ 
And, ere he fix the standard there. 
Or his bold triumph can declare, 
Death, envious of his hard-earn'd pleasure^ 
Robs him of that and life together ; 
Or as, when through the ncw-form'd 

Wa^ch, 
With fanfcied conquest in his reach. 
The daring soldier rushes forth. 
Nor dreams of danger, till the mouth 

?f deaih>charg'd cannon 'sees prepAt'd. 
o check his pr&gress ; — so it far'd 
Witn thi$ our hero ; — for, wlien mounted. 
Nigh td tbc place, and^ as he ficiHttv^ 
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d^ 



Thi Country Club. 



Xutc* 



As nigh to the Accomplishment «^4 * ^lon did successfal opportimity 

Of that for. which he had been sent, AflTord admittance with impunity ; 

Upon a suddcn-lk;>d<spo«r*(V ':r ^ yLfri mhraBtwtt\mmiimse trade 
The luKking Ae whi6h njar him ht3»«»!d ; ^»-l4ii%c»t J-hJW Jbljh W aLmade, 
/Wl^^ ^^9%t? P?^ Jl ^ffl'4 Jiy>'- t> swoi^d Of But onl j with intent to check *cm, 
Sf gHn» , , .- /^'^Knd nor to sg^TClTuiraiid iMl M^ — 

-His Afdiing cy« did rest upon ' • ; * ^ i /■ 4Hirt>»'his9«n(l knowledge anllll^^sllnnt/ 

^'**** *^' ^ ' ^ ' ■■'*■ ■ ' " '-'-^ '^'" r"^r *^*;'n*fl nn Ftr^Tgi 

1 he sight of whirh his courage chill'd ; And, having ail things else prepaTd^. 
And fain he would.l|ant; lias|ipn'4 dcMi; .J ^rr2ili|dl||b]^^ |9^^al guard, 
Bot that his p^ty edg*d him on : . Which all attacks tnigiit overcome. 

To aid him, then, in this condition^. ^.^,jXhjeaLd'^gg'<^ Franciscus from his home !H 
"He put his wits in requisition : — ' Thus far we have pursued our Talc^ 

Thought he, if 1 could bring to parley , And shewn b^w power did prevail 
The wench^ 1 might gain entrance fairly ; AgnCkatt tMS^aims of Law and Rrason» 



Sntooth jrords and flatl'/y, which I know 
IdUPkiaMi l4^,' may serte me now i 

So viae a ft IS chin upon the centre 
M)i iti')«rfviraQem«9tf . i^drbsgah* 

• FAir'Vnfej(^ tquoih he,) I— *-i*ut no more 

tycrvvhelm d nis visage, stopt his note, 
i[4AW(i^£ar^fttk»ngl8dhiii>.i^hKmioati i 

Andj ere^e could recpvcfspewcH^ 
' 'i&hir ekKttAx^f*i\i&d uptHe breach ? . 

49n dp>^n fro/n Aaron's greasy skirts, 
vaVcui]katl(tJikyi9l(lu|ili«M||iJeh^^^^ ' 

'iWl«rfSWR>*Wn«tte^^ • 

A tell revenge to meditate, 
c Vl(»«»I:elh^ vjirnm tal^s im t 



ktt^Inl; andilT ruck to boot, 

Whether tncir pow'r can bear «s through 
>«biMdwr<;^itiaK«eiSSQrt ; , 

Thejcfore,. Ml hp no more the sport 
'W fbrliifieit^d'lic/trtifs'd ihie imps, 
vRf^i^n I? Ij|^c4t^f attempts,. . ^ . » ; 

'Ajvl to d^coy us with false hope, 
-^)iDt<)ta^vl'ay Yan^l all the troop, . 
^Majkj^ft aswi^Up face of d^)^ 
*■ ji'Ad TTirbugh tfli barriers forCe a way ^ •' 
i^'Khfrt<*l«W»tfbff||re|iih.peU;«fU, ,. ... 
^ And let him, if he cac, repel !*'-^ 
»Vl>i#latiil) Ut »rtiiwi«h giive.comina&^(> • ^ 

.3?tl^9^'US»fywt>wns,t ., ., , 

To^^riv* me multitude afar, • ' V 

- VfiQiilWgbt pfocnstiQate tbc. w«Ct 

£r rend'ring the bcsieg'd assistance, 
"*Who ettecdnSd make but trigb'tTcsfstanccy , 
Jh\y$ freed frpqi-outw^rd mQlcstau«m, ., . 

TTiey plann'cl each future oi>eratioi)L ; 
x-W^i«t\woi»Whf>W!wlici»^pifp^j . 

Suffice it then our Tale relate 
•"tlie ifiairi$ritrcl5n$«iuence, virWeh a^w^d ' 
^Rom t^he abuse of^ poVi;, hcsiowM •, 

^p guard that libertyV %hidfi thtiS « '^ ' • . 

It WM ^pl9jt'4 10 foil and ciosM l-^ 



And aU their boasted rights did seize ob.-« 
Npw tberetitat of (be^f^da- v • - -, /- 
Whi<ih lollowM these disgraceful actsy— 
How good tVimcistuii'dciigage * 
Agtinst tht«»i99^Ht«|r — Pfif jlfgf »,. - v ♦ 
And strove to j;)rpve the Dud had acted 
Beyond the iiow*r'4vith whidixiojlmted^ . . 
Hitd dar'd t'a^sum^ judJfcial hinctions^ 
Against the law's express injunctioiii|- ' • 
Thereby mieolv4ng,46jCOfafufiiaDu f,yv,^|^\ 
Lex Terra and |he CorMituti6tt\ ♦ . . - 
How t6 these- Hitter he'refbtMi i /^ ; : 
His CMse^— to which t^fc (Jlub dcmtirf'd j 
How Law and Jiii^ce dfd decide 
The inkier }^, wiU.bq m-J^i^ m . • . - . 
To offer,. when we've taken breatn :^ 
M(^hw1iAewetrtista4adiaiaifNnftk. . < 
Of civic. glory, shall cntwme , ^ ^,, 
His temples with' a ray divine, ' " - 
who^iood forth F^doto'* 4irl]i|^ Q^fLfoa^ 

Thtjs to resist her being trampled on |«- 
. Meantime let d^Rcprdvan^ disu/iitj 
Be forthwith bapisftM the comrniinity f 
Let Love of Justi^c^-ttnvf of ,' I%ac^<*-^ . 
With Love of Lib^ty, — ihcreate !' * ^ 
Let Tyranny, -with her relation, . 
intoleraacei^-^be ofic of ^shion ! 
Let Pow*r and Right, as first ordam'(^ 
B^ pertlnacwttsly lAaintaln'd ; . . 
Yet not prov'i? Libci;l}'!s af sailants^ 
Or over-potsc hcK in the oalance %:'^ . 

BatiVosrfp»|o|(itheiit«r;f^!^A^]PA^ t.. 
F^yr fver journey Jiahd in hand / " 
Now bne #t)rd' mote *llit|tr40giT0' . . 
The &eadex> ete wp tiske our lea^ ; 
Trusting heil^iot have miscoostmcd' ' 

Our mtBanlQ&tt!9c« mlN^fs^90J 9 \ 
Kor deem opr Ts^ mere Tale of Tab^ " 
Pourtrk^ing Uiiis 4 CcMtff -Club, 
lltg\(i an,,jjf^angy^ to allege ... 
And claim forbrdocn PHvllege ;— * 
<I9o#.yetAhiti(iifaiqc»4tflif||^9l all»;. ^, . * ' 
As F^ct pioduc'd the Fundamental ^-^ 
AH WhTcK^s'^as &t-fir«l preoi;^- :-'' 
U y ^diJ)»5t|caHii|i^:dH-tr ,..,,.,.-, . .- 

Then prosper cv*iy*ngmeoOi CftZMrf 
Alkd ^rojip^ £sgtaifd fusd >)f r l»wpj ^ . ^ 
J^A n?ay there ngver more be schisQi ^ 
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Spa IV AND PoRTlTGAl* 

Spain. — The War, which appeared to have languished for iotne 
i^eeks, has at length buret forth with redoubled vigour ; ajid, if report 
is to be credited, with the usual result of advantage to the French and 
discomfiture to the Patriots. The particulars which have come to 
hand are briefly these :— the Enemy, after the fall of Saguntura, In 
consequence of the sacrifice which had attended the victory, found 
hipiself much too exhausted to attempt any farther active operations, 
and contented himself with retaining his position ; scarcely being 
able, as it should seem, to protect his own outposts, which thereby 
fell 4 prey to some of the scattered squadrons of Patriots, and furnished, 
according to common usage, a theme for vast triumph and exultation* 
« — Weak and debilitated, as the Enemy was, however, and much as 
depended upon seizing an opportunity so propitious to have directed 
the united resources of the Country in one common mass to have over** 
v? helmed him, or to have efiected his expulsion, the Spanish Govern* 
ment appears to have taken no particular part in the matter, not to 
have been stimulated by that energetic spirit, so necessary, so indis* 
pensibk in such a cause ; but, on the contrary, tamely suffered tho 
moment of deliverance to pass by ; and consigned the fate not only 
of the Province but of the Country to the individual exertion of iti 
ofiicers ; )vaiting the leisure of the enemy, rather than eagerly endea- 
vouring to effect his expulsion, by the application of an overwhelming 
force, so readily attiuned where unanimity governs and directs tbo 
energies of a fVee People.— <-But it is a circumstance no less remark* 
able than true, that, throughout the progress of the War in the Pe« 
Dinsula, it has invariably fallen to the lot of the Enemy to sound th« 
first charge ; and to provoke the sluggish valour of their opponents;*-* 
though trespassing oo their neighbour's rights and territories, it is /A^y 
who give the first signal of battle, adjusting the plaee and season to 
tbcir ^wn sicconnoodatiottj and displaying or farting the banner of wat 
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•ft it siiitfl tfccir views or coftveni^nce.'^Jui^t ^q.jt has bera in ti^ prfl* 
sent inotanoe :-^mi4\A^ tt> ta}ceimn|Bdi|^t€>4v«Wt?jge jof ,^c,g99§ 9iw§f 
cete, »:thft Preach. General remained passive^ ^r/^inforc^tinents.arfrfe^ 
^ttd .ena^iled hiio tore«iinie that bol^ frpn1^,mmch,.2>boal4j/fj>p,f}j||^ 
^taHme««-^'*tBfiA|CB»4oo9 whom h« bad so. rec^i^'ile^Rilf^ l^ ^i^^ 
coUeoting round him tbe scattered remprins i)f. I)isajr|a:iy9<,v,fa)cba.];q« 
igethet Trith /^que corps drained from the neighbouring Pcpiiqc^fy 9fxd 
aibpdy. of ^6u^Uas» nu^ up a forpo of about e5|000 men ; <^id 
Mth jlAieie be lay inaptiye befoiiis Val^ncia» waiting the udyanq? of . the 
^ntkja^ti -whoi .it' might be pati^raUy prjesumed, woul4 not prqvi^ke 
4he (rratest till victory appeared within hijs reacb.-r- According vitb 
this principle, irhen sufficiently prepared, thp French put themaelyes 
^toarrajTy and buist like a torrent upon the Spanish lines^ stormed 
thenr cannp, and totally defeated and disperec-d theuit-rr-A part fl^ tQ 
Ibe mtAiotains, while about 5000, vith their Commfinderi threw thenx« 
selves into the Town, round which. the Enemy immediately draw hia 
linear and litti&doubt remains but thc|t it ha!» already fallen into his 
band^^H^^.The adage runs^ ^* we all know how the ship might have been 
«^vedi'^- 6|)d jceoaure is ever ready with her envenomed Ignguc to 
i^lnrvthe dfiRorta jof tlie unfortunate :•— rfew leaders, we believe, of the 
pKfeeoQt jday possess more claims to ouf commendation or applause, 
Wfieiii^ of personul courage, persever^ce, and resolution, or to com- 
^isei^tioti fi6r the illrsupport he h^s tpo generally experienced from 
Ms lujcewarm Couritrytnen', than GbnejiaX' Blake:— and we there* 
#e*e re&ain ftomr attributing any specilic blame to th^t distinguished 
4^tstVf' tilllkvther accounts shall arrive to dircc^t oux judgements.--* 
3t>t«^tbu8 far'^cye cere^justified, by the evidence of circumsta^^ces, in 
^k:taring,':tha* cfeHosui^ Jippoars evidently to attftch sorojewherc, either 
H^tDoii^gteiot^nipvoviding succours^ oras^to delay in employing tbeuu«^ 
W^ #dnd6t conceive yiMt th^ Gov^nment of Spain ci^^ bj^ about, to 
Teg&t^ witheo imicb apathy thepiogress of the Invades, jth^ continual 
defeat and dispersidn of their b^t troops, and the md^ spreading de* 
iekfetiofi of> their C<Suntry.— It is surely something mo0t .ridiculously 
'pitiftrPand'<Mmt^m]^ible to witness the gi%ve and sojbewsn d^bfit^ of the 
general Cartes upon* th^ absrftr^ct. points of Goverjameaatit upoa tie 
IfMropriety <)f re-estsfbliahing the Great at^d Merciful. Tribu^f^ of the 
Inquisition, or eleetiog sethe individual of itiyal pretension^ tp ib^ 
«fuppeine dhreetiM of afiFaka^whil^;they |ira ftuff^ring ,thQse affairs^ x) 
^Hieitieftiif tiai4> ih mn td destrmtipfn» beyond .th^fpp^sibil^ pf« Baly|« 
Jion, ^pd witnessing th^ir Countrj^ becoming tlie prey tp thf T%t 
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Spaint Ixx^ 

tages of wsir sind the ambitious designs of a haughty and despotic 
*fiiva<!er!— There is Ho 'red^triptibh for Spkitt but in the*umt«i fenei- 
fe'ies tif Ihe tJofernmeVrt Utid *th'e Tfeople :-^sllould' thi^^ ^^'ttimhr^t^ 
fear'it' \H!U ^tbve uhatft^inible, it is not the eflergeti'ip* sttug^le ef m 
wn^te' knih^Z lior y^ the sacrifice of torrents of hu mam t>li>dd, tlftit'^aa 
*save/^' ;tiWlWfb'fr6th decay; or tii degenerate p^opk'fWnr donrestfe 
iiiisei^ and foreign subjugation.-^ At present/ there do€8r not ap^)feiar 
^ny ?neehtive to exfertion eiiianating from the Ruiiti^ ' Aufehtn-itiei m 
fepain; all Wears the fac'e of disunion and distfUsti of pririti^bicteting 
and public jealotisy :-^jealous, not ©n!y wtWn th^mseliregj but tgriitast 
the friends who would' support ihem ; a principle t^ich iraiirrally ieaSii . 
td illiberal suspicion, double dealing, national injury,' tteaehtnyy and 
Injustice. ' : '• 

These are the conseqilences which naturally arisfe dnd bareari^eii 
from a people so disposed. We have been charged ii9 it h ahiifster de* 
signs upon their property and national independence; that^^ beoauife 
we strove and conquered, unsupported, in their causci-^ because we 
made that cause our own, and Wasted our blood and treasikd hi its d«^ 
fence, — because we foughtybr Cadizj We meant to take it sis^our priaicf, 
and seize upon the country we professed to save from for^gn subjug«»- 
tion. — Such are the jealousies, and s«ch the only grounds ^hieh coold 
support them J — whilCj true to the principle^ that suspicion faever haif 
bours in generous bosoms, we find these Spaufsh W,&ctbi^9# >t^se itnr 
maculate Patriots, not only abusing the confiderice and trust rieposfifd 
in tbem, but directly coni^erting the benefits afforded h^r for a-^pqcifib 
purpose, to a use diametrically opposite to their intendkdrefle^t^ ThU^ 
thearms and stores Sent by England to combat the comi^on eriem^oli 
Spanish ground^ is said to be secretly applied tothe. pu^pbseiQpfisi^ 
'the bond of slavery on those^ who^ after a long age of dfurknes^c^ud 4*5* 
spondency, have at length resolved to shake off the ti?«imme)4'oC;d^iq|K^ 
tism^ and assert their rights as freemen and a3!men« This lOi^id^c^ 0^ 
'the part of the Rblers of Spain is doubly injuri9U9:i first ^aumi^pply- 
ing the bounties of lier friends^ and next in subjecting thi0fi<3 frie»d>A<> 
'all the hazards incident to such misapplication ; f()9, As w6 ^e^d ^^h 
stores to help the general cause in the Peninsula of the ^>eces4t!^ ^nd 
XfifBeuUiet of which we volaataiily partaV^, it was.fioubly injiiiyious^ 
convert those supplies to other uses, and involve our safety, jn ib^ qoiv« 
Sequence of their deficiency i^-^We aeot <).ut arais and: stores for tlfe 
forced' of Spain, to qualify them to assistiasin the field ;-T^we,Y«»ti||^ 
©ur lives open thejaith of sjuth iMap(>oit*jr^whileiW« fittA*rtf:l|,Ji^Bpliii 
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Aiiaeis^'trtl t^iktge nh to risk out^Hiar her tt«ftii«e^'Wo4'^«^«u9^U- 

«lii^d[hsii4i«/gMilifaIk hftg h^ea made ii$f ^ihe Mi|>^siiJ«f4h^FMidirai 
itbeinattaKtiL ujpMi TaMffiii which deiigti lliep nipp^arfiahrthc^lNhtaitiltto 
siMJ^e^t^beiljCHtebdWieitl, ^#d<«Md^r ci^e«iftfi«ftit<s«B-c^<ft^pamnt)dia^Mr 
-moAMtgp^iMSbfilj^ltAvlt^^ all their aitilleiy «tid 'btlteriog^tMii iiehiM| 
«tiiMi-^¥8^1lAH9<aik|b0titttogroutid for tm Qtii8i<knBg ibgfcwe 

cfloin;ftwl;ioiil^ Yquin t what ^e bad* withbat the mortifyiogatteerftiitiie 
;biFliavhig loit iti-^Tl)eia are tbf o«tKii«8 «f the prioQiiial occWiareiioes 
;iAlS|Hiiircocmd'«iQ^ durmast, Except a spirtted Adcbtts: frtui^ in 
IndiaiiiBdBMJle -OiNPtat ttf Hm eatirecoiistitaited Body:, wbiob Jireat 
itfaetltagtfi |otidi|lhaitl^ of their- itaakfUBM and iudecisios, thflBr.iiido- 
ditoes>a(fli«iioafhesty9 atrdiuagioglbem to aa mnsfidlata ajp^ irl^araat 
^8keyiifi»tpndtem!tl)e'ip|adge>Hieyliad givea ^ Countqr to'pRmfk 
iRxridB wMkniii^iwa^riaMikti Aegluiicftaf a sinking Lahd. ' But'weasa 
^tStonililliacqliqiiiteSriri^i'thv obstinacy and aeli^ufficitecy af mcn-Jn 
^kiwli, d^,1^\ kkf iiDj..'haf|>j> Miult.from the «shaotatian of aaen 
^H|Ioiilbdseir.;;n*lh)ngibut llie last eKlraiat^ mll^acb veasoni -te 
ifba obdin^iasd^&ptp^d./. . 

>i. (Boiiaeffiibah^Tdr'l^hfi.mltlai^^ipMikioaa in tfaitliiihiqi|iy^Cott»tfy ba;ce 
jbi9e'ttfi^feri<^fiiif^jlhe|iatt iootifth; althimgfai ^ inm *theiredaip]^clgf»i^ 
i1isyml^JS&fte%i>f tb^fihf^ ymnt lUnslif.to bibc««aejun^ttail^^*4^Tfae 
^Jj^indiMmjf'J^VftiU ^st«to*3hs|ye adopted ftaiBetiliiig'JIibe^sjfltamjif 
P|i»operid icyab )ahsi Ao^^^wei^e^taliDg adine mov^mchtiofcioAaeilMHp 
ju^bealtti^rtae^e^t «i iadtadt .si^e thtdk^bigbtoneicthaftiaiaiifaeolcuodF 
jl^tjdisgradei&l-^pafth^tio which haa ^a^iotig/ii^qp^af^liilibiib^^rB^Qaofa^ 
fadreiltenid waposa^m^tyMfon thtat aboiikl rckeaie m^trom th«BR|kvotr«ciM 
^UHkeftaioljjy'.jiwI give u> vatemheeof (iihatfwehidLtaidvefidtbfJiefeMi 
;»*ltf»iatatffl fffiisblj^^.lhftf ILicul^lB^eKd.lifilL«ndaD8impi^ii|#M»* 
Mf^nk'stipot^Mttiim^ ^hivKliirhfipoditoUofpriKe^; bar f^^^M^kniid^ 
i^s^H^hSf9^ inithoi|tipaiicali/b(-dM£afn9r^o7idib gave thrafaiifa^ ted 
afforded time to the troops in the Toivh^;tDiafikefctMlr/cb(hqle^<t-qPte 
fritiifigiibFtyfi^iteak pawi^^ef ^le tlViwa^ Jwvth a^knd4t9«^r 
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,M)at)G^«aifrievbr|i?»ictftJ,o>nA^qEwi|M4(i4% «lv4HIPi4kA«J^6offbfifi9e 
:)«ef^Kii» bip «log»^. i^s^ob jfof^e^T AT9«n <if ,^ 

'Mt*ei«i^y jiifltf^Jcgw fait fwjfetttmicfft.. be w^j iH)t,^vf (|f) RpdvigB^lp 

o»ot:fH9>J^atibtkacm:hfm.&r Hi« Lordship- in^'wafmoltfdfer fMwir>roeehtt 

i!Ml itb befer^ ; tmin provoke 4 contetf ^ ' fyhi^b. \2ia ' s^r! Ifd^ytfitcflctaB- 
OftdgcU 9iQ«ild bftve been diftd nvldDetML Id a»«i6pl>«fiiM8eQri%-tfacMi 
BittMifi^Vaiidlbire» of oiar Country, f^e^irdeillly^bapf fbo[>bosft;t )ftiiS» 
rtboag]i.we oannot look for.OAy saJoiarjb i«AiiitLv'%»to ifari ^«BiiB^ 
dbjfict bf?d]fi war; ^^oiQ' tbe dFect pf .ViotoFyv.w^:i^D^«b<>t'^«^*^^ 
aancrtu that British valoay shottid ps^e triiil3»tAaBlI>4TI»rGadbii» 
^toritstandiitt; his rccebt diaappoiiltinmitfei otitis tqikiuAeil -ali,(«titl<ili 
^ttflooeedtng great fbreow^^^Theve ift f Fr«ii«k.fdrsB 9tti9fllfBftalBK><sn»^^ii^ 
4ne»ide; at TnixiUo» Curdovbi and SariBej jOOiltbefidiftrpiwhiienlK 
9Gen4re) under MarowBt, it eetiflBiatejl a[t dH/M0i Arangit^fl^ abimid 
w^ be^Burpriaedi if the tn>opv which aoihaatih^fardlQdaiip/lpottiiTvriffi^ 
w€te ordered to 6oUect into one feouy tai t^^hfoie timi {(Do^ro^ rOt th|fi 
Jkllic«y and gite a djoatdod blow to.^h^..iri|f!^<f:ithlft*«babkl ipToVe 
correct, the circumstance of their evacuatih^Jtb^'bai^l'taitt^irbilo w(ti 
be at onco accoimttdifork^f-^Nor need'ikki^ r^soniitjgl bedMdSedfieftra* 
Taganty whoa wa conauier of the £ict» '^iniack lita|idttiis^i foi^pi'i^ of^lkb 
wotidexfiil velocity. df French movemoDty; i^btfk^ \Q0^tfs8^dl|' (<Ar? the 
wmxbg proflbipti^julaaiHi kstentshin^ ^otifi^ )lisphq^4^lk^tbe.yi^ 
pKoacb oH : Sdolt to (the drehef of, Badajos^ 3iM;bosbr6iglrt ^i)n«9t|tKXpi 
ftroDft.a dtstanerJD^iisarly) knfi'Muiairtd andlihirt^ itbks^ntvtfufie^itj^ 
^tumnifred.idth Imgip^, Mtotesf ttnd h^f cimteNriMHW^hei^'^ ib&flij^ 
' Ibesefadis Witt oontf dired^ m-^\k.iM jIUb nDportaAdDObo ilke^Shiiiiigr 
ihw^ Radi^fO'shnhiid fdiajn in theie:faaiida^ It rs lq fee<.esgfQtatt'^«hat 
ibo^present^mosttoicotslAf Idio JkOIcB'will ^jMUy^brfflg ^a^a ^eriiili -at 
'^i^hK-b^ iJipiigk v«ei:BA3ic<Y»^otibt^hd Miobvibf ^Awthkfw^tAtam, 
bii/l ^el:iEiB3ii6iit^£>g th&^of^Mi9aetiecb«4^ia3il)ii|D]Poft|fiR^ JprtAKgciKBt 
iBi«^>eoted-iby-tM*xioxfiaigrir«U>T --'.i? nl »ouo^5 v;fi .^* "^.z:? ^.-^^'-.I^r, 
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the Peninstila^ ire are free lo own,, we sec iio reaf attpnd to indace oS 
to alter ourppinipn^ hitherto so candidly expressed, that it is a con^ 
test as hopelebs as unpro^table; neither afFordting a% nltimate t>eneot 
to our friends, nor promoting oar own; a contest,- iii which we nave 
nothing to gam, but every thing tp lo«e» and whicn, if rouclriQDgei^ 
Der^isted ip, will not only iiqpoverish our I'esources.but strike opr 

- -■•; . ; , , " t / . ' ' ' • 'i i - "4* ;''V' '^'J(ij^'^. 

ter^r saf^^ty into the hazard, and brinji: us to the brink of despair! 

1. f*' ; . T.'! •» « * • •'•- ii >' i'. I .» .ii r"ii " (It 

KussiA i^Np Turkey. — The War on the Danube has taken a mo^lt 

^unexp^ctecl^urn.-'T^TJie can)p|aign, which opened so auspicionsTv for 

.^urkeir, b«is cl9sed wit|i.a disaster which roust prove a deadly olow tor 

.the.Ottotuan^f^apse.rrTil^ Grand Vizier's. army, 35,000 strong, being 

preqpiUkfed iut^^^.posi^lon^ which placed it at the mercy of the ,eiie- 

jny, was,^ after,^ 6ft\&j of ^oxne days^ occasioned b^ at fruitless nego- 

•ciation, obliged to )ay,dvwn their arms aixd stirreuder at discretion, — 

We d(f not pretend to argpe upon military tactics, much less are w,e 

prepared ip censure the ipotives w;hich could hare led to this proceea- 

ing; but^ as reasonable beings, and judging of present.efentsby 

thisise which are. paat^ we own o^urselves surprized at' the fact of abooj 

of arm f^ men^.f^ the number of 35,000, inured to >^ary and brought 

.jforward to defend their Country from infasion, although decoyed 

ittto a toi^ when/ce there.was no escape but by a desperate enferpnze; 

•j^we^.aay,, we must.be>allojred to wonder what could induc^ an army 

of that force and description, tamely to surrender itself, and disgrace- 

,i*ulty.pile their arms at the Con<]^tifror's feet,, without an effort to re- 

,deem their honour, though at the expense of their lives! — Never since 

the days of .Cljarles of Sweden, whose romantic exploits fill us with 

astbnishnient rather than admiration, do ^e remember such a tale in 

,.tne auoals of any military, pawer in Europe. — After such a specimen 

I':.'. I 1-n !<*"'•?' . If r If ■**-*• ,' : * ' r \- 1< ;♦•• -art''!' ♦•, 

of the groj¥es8,pr perseverance of the Ottoman troops, it wiR be' the 

DQst proof pf the SuItanV wisdom to make a peace^ eveii on any 

^erip.s. 'l^eaytM, shield the Throne^ whose safety rests on spirits ^such 

as these I-^-^^ It must tend to give the l^rench £mperor Kigli hopes 

forlhe accompUshment of his darlinir project, -*^ the universal domn 

J: jiv^.'-^: • '. i.^-t . fi <-< t . • ., jt» r .r 1^-^11 .^,/..^ ,n, •jur't,n«i 

,,nipn of the Continent, — to ^cq such abject misilLanindity in the obiecff 

:0f ms. design*— If peace be not soon determined on betweien tne two 




able length, teemi 
umipe JlI t'he 94J3ie tWe'a fmiJilUl* Wp^i^ti'' 
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iion of tlijs /CopditRiii or the Ij^ingdofn.— rTogetlier witli a statement 
(pf affairs at home, it ent^r$ into 9lb explanation oF her relatire situa-» 
tion, with F.ojr)eign Suites, thei tesouf of which appears no* less peri- 
.plexiqg than the whole system of policj?, which has lately governed 
the Swedish Councils, r-^ We find jBeVnadbtte making a shew of com- 
pla^t a^ains^ France, whosie cruisers, he represents, as* having liail 
jan "^^ unlimited extenstop given to their letters of. marque;** Liitat 
the same time taking care to close with a conapliment to his old'mas-r 
ter, by signifying that *^ the ^W/ic^ and good faith of His'MafJesiy, 
Ihe Emperor of the French, have guaranteed their redress-'^-^A^inst 
ttie Danish Cruisers, also, he made complaint, but stated tteeyil' to 
be decreasing, under the yigilaiice of the Swedish •flotillJl.'^(1fPrus««* 
sia, he speajks of family connections find reciprocal in'terests; while 
Iwith Russia he states that peace will not Be disturbed, — ^Iti regard to 
Ti'urkey, he treats her with particular earnestness, declarin!^ that ** no* 
thing which interests that ancient Friend of Sweden, can be indffle-j* 
Tent to His Bf ajesty ;"^— a batt, prpbaBl^, to induce her t6 continue 
the War, under the prospect pf that assistance iit her' extremity, 
which it is never intended she chould receive. Spea)iiiVg of" the inters 
-pal resources of Sweden, it holds out a cheering prospect of national 
independence, provided a corresponding attention b'e' paid; to' tfieir 
application^ The Cootinjsntal System is barely mentioned', witliout 
^ny panegyric a^ to its necessitj^, or pledge for its continuaiice; l^ujt 
father, it should seem, deploring the consequence to the commerciut 
interests of the Kingdom^ True to the principle uniler which h^w%s 
bred, Prince Bernadotte tells the Swedes they must depend upon 
themselves for prottctiori and prosperity :~tbat it U not tp ttie adVan* 
tage of her local situation, or in the remeihWance' of ner former 
glory, that her safety consists, unless united with the" det^rmine4 
energies of the people, *^ Let her, therefore, (saj^e lie,') profit by 
these advantages, a^d let her inhabitants be thbroughly persuaded of 
this truth, that, if ironj the produce t)f their mountains, cufiivatea 
their farms, by ploughing iip' fheir fields, thai' it is' likewise Iroa 
Mlone, and the firm detprTfiinaHon qf maJcing use of'ity that can de^ 
fend them r ^ " ' ' / ^ t-'^ ^^^^ ^' 

Sicily. — Reports are in circulation, that the diifeVenceswfecTiexistiMl 
|).etween this Court and England have been sdj listed, and ti^nqm^^^ 
jand confidence reijtored between tiift '*f wo* tJou'ntniM.--^\te watt^ the coiiSi 
ygboration of intelligence so interesting arid 

An^aVcA,— the fact relftted'ln our ^s^^c^'the iimlci^fp'^&juit&iei* 
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ti<ipate4f a detosivc oomo of friemdiy: .^nciiiaUoti* ¥f#ii tbfi bscf^ 
sc8l« of national coafideoca and reci|»rQ€al go9d wUL .Pu^ 4l(^efs^U| 
pee^re* by ravaittpg to oar foanner olisenratioiifi, tb«ts natyi%|yri4iffl; 
thil.liptVIMxrable adjufitoifsat* so «»ultiiig\^ .boasted of l|y oiMT .f^pisUrs 
qnii their partjr* it was onr opiaion* from- the complection f>f .(bie P.x^t 
•idiot's Sp^tacfay th^t a hostile principle was^^s^mmend^ .^Iff^ino 
irith the pi«vai|ti»g spirit of tbe x>eople. We baveno^ to^p^nf^miqat^ 
a oBinfixmation of oar wocst fears*-«-Wfur» d(atmcti,v^ war is tbe.g^er^ 
cry„not only arith the people, bnt with their Represpntaitivc^.— The Com* 
miti^e of Con^^)e9e» ^ whom the considerfition of Ijie Speech of jbbe 
iPte»4&i^ was referred, b^ougjkt up their R'^port to t^f House, which 
cocit^iaed a soriasof Resoli^tions all with intentions tbe, most hostile to* 
wards Great; Britain, and whigh were immediately adopted by a la^ge 
Quyoritfs and a BiU ordered to be framed up to the.^irit of those 1^ 
soUitk>as.TTTha Oitijsens, catching the flame from the.bigher ppwers^ 
)^^>«^/Bd eniger to displsy their rancorous animosity, and were seef^ 
armingfd^emaehreSM their shipping, and their shores, sut though thf^^^^^p- 
oS^W(^ had:alrfi^y M^pundedv a^d eyery tongue and. eyery h^mf^f^was 
anxious to £sfwmrd tbe bUjSy work of preparation* — Tp deixioiistrpitQ 
tt^r^ particulMy the $one «nd temper of th^se |lapuhlicans, and thei^ 
leadini^ t^ prpffnr und adinit, nay, ev^n to escagg^rateg the caju^^f of 
.comp^uxjftf 9pd the amount of their multiplied grie^ap^p^Lj^ ve fi^f 
eeive .thc|y da not wcmglsi to ant^p the bpunds^of tmth aud pnoba^ 
biltty^. .by^paribiiig a course of policy to the British G^vernipeqt, which 
ia B^itfaier eonfK)0^i( to. our. ieelipgs to belif^ve, nor consisted with its 
hoNisaf a«4 humaoitf. to adopt. — We are induced ta ^eak tbfi^of. th^ 
cknga.wh^ ia brought agwnst us, because we csspnoJt; ffyva moifff^nt 
oneeive lif^ k is ^iistifted inttutb^ nor could eveii b^^fpter^ned b| 
Ae di«»:^i«%of Apy ci>'ibaed Governmeat^-^In the S^imtor^ouse,.it 
tms.aiiniy.isild ^afidently alleged, tha^ the British QpTer|ip||eut had 
officii' •infi^y^ itsemiss^ries to instigate the ilndi^is to t^l^^w arm»> 
and make eatpmoii i^sAise. wilii us 4ig9insit our Christian K^tl^r^j — tp 
l^t Isiiia tlM^ safiges of^the desert .upon Uiem and n^^ingle with.tbeca.iii 
the buli^efy .of mankind ! --.We recollect a mmour to ^bi^^ect.befQre, 
liy^hto whkh nanttadiad s* bttle.preditft as tf^.p^ss ^ hy)9itbri^.m^ 
Umpt we conceived it ddNvVsd i-^bilirit is notr beimae stioirtbiQg m^yf 
lb«n a maiaefiunEHir, and hafcaawimi>d(S;form and fieature tf«iiiiiiport^mitil9 
be aliirred over insiialictfp-^ie €bMgaha».h'Mnrmsfd^>]»*opM.t4ayt 

mt^ bf t $nMymiom imniMm^ bat hfjifii$mmj^\mi^Ph bfi^^fii^ 
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vei^pftl: «th'Ji*ilrtftgr*h?»^^ at.4^«i«to&ii!^»4[h# ]&!Mttttaral!riMi^4b'' 
tk^^ fi^rt iA9^ ^^ mMOimthf^ ey^^nt ofi 4b^'i][qf)«^ tetn;tij«i;<uu4W«& 
•rttde dtftied ta'^pii^'^tettt«,-tfeat rBl%*«l|i4|^^ 
o^tefaljpcfiiidt^sedv'ltad'b e«^3H|i«opbik,^yj(k^r 

^'iitfiti^m^^i^^* li^ T4i!beft to itfi[^g)Ati^^)^4«<4imti^Wi|^ 

*^ ^^ A^iMrtcatt ISt&^ r'^TIi^^^ ehdrgA, f^f^k m^iiv^mmk, ^ ^tN^aUT^ 

not ^iiiH^aihi ttltltoHgW it ms bffiMiJ^tt ^l^lfHi^dA^tlM^^II^^^ 

ibei)ty-VIi:'%MDd#,/boweTer, come befhre' b94iib>fr4Mi<^>%(fe^inlMk^ 
iliape^. iirliSdb fi^bbf ^#n d;e^ a^ tbe 0^lM:ia^ sirtirfl««i^o^ ^^^(^aiii 
US l^^i^iSiv^^Mdi a^ w^ trtttt'will b^ ^^l^^^«ie9\:dbll]^t««Ajf iMIilMfea^ 
, iit^y to'i^fUt^^K' ii^ tni«; that BUch' a^^A^iibM^^t Avfitk^mi? 
d^gi'e^ % jttiktfied b^^^feyrhler exami^Ie; A»ir^«4 ^rkk€»4i(fff^'^^^ 
m9Ln^a'ijk^0^'' of beV'driid)^^ ^IW^ki^^cit^r 'a^!tilc^>i««ki$^ 
tbek adbpt<!d bj^cMei i»F^ JE:ti|lilh' Palrcy;, H« tbi^«til^^iil^|^iil(evlnM 

ptotedMng i^riai^^^riM> %ttb^<fe8il>^tttBate»ibi>Wifei^^4ft » i Wi g M> »ftaPfej^i& 
•o4M«b«6, ii»d<«ipiadl>kv^aQdii«^M'aui|ii^*^^ 
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sinelA all mihds appeared to unite in hdstilitjr a^nst tkiaCofintiy, 
the Modemtists as well as the Violent; eVen the tem^mte Mr. 
Randolph, the advocate -fbr peace and good Mlowship^ felt in^bgnant 
at such a 'spedes of dastardly policy/ as ascribed to us, and unfaesv* 

'tatingly avowed in tlie face of the Couirtiy, that, should it prore as 
thus represented, he wbtdd be the first mitt to place hiiuself at the 
beadi of an army that should enter the Bridsh S^ettlementa without 
delay! —Thus, whether the allegation be just or groundlesa^ it has 
tended^ to disclote the real sentiments of the American Government, 
atld t6 convince us upon what slender ground the present anatcable rc- 
latioh depends between the two Countries.-^ We know not wbetber this 

. announcement to the American Legislature will cause any aidimad« 
version in the British Senate ; bi^t we cannot help thinking that at least 

> it is deserving of that degree of attentibn its to -call for a direct answer 
from our Miiiistry, whether there be or be not any ground far such ab 
imputation. — ^This is both demanded in justice to ourselves as well 
as id the Americlm Peaple# 

Abstracted fi^om the consideration ^f this'matter, is the Gficiid Re-i 
p6rt of -the <?ommittee appointed to ttike-into consideration tl>e dif- 
ferent points ^f the President's Speech, wherein thi^ make the foK 

. lowing impressive declaration :—^* It is now> move thkn five y^ars since 
** Biigland and Ftancie, in violation of thbse principles of jnstice and 
*< public law held sa[cred by all ci^lfzed nations, commenced tMs 

. " unprecedented system, by ^t2ring the prdpferty of the Citizens of the 
*< Uhited states, peaceably puitouing their lawful Commettse on llie 

• •* HighSeas.~To shield themselves from the i>ditmi whicb alich out- 

^ " rage must incur, each of the 'belligerents sought a pwtext in the 
^ conduct of the "other, ^each attempting io ^^sHify his system M rapine, 
<* as a r^talTation for^'siniilar a6ts on the pari^ of '^he Enemy ;'^*HMr'if tiie 
•• Law of Natibns, formed on the eternal' ^rtiles olf.jnstftde, could sanc- 
** tion a principle, whichi if engraftedieftO'our limni^pal code, would 
'^"^ etcti86 the crime 'of ohe robbfer, ujilon the sole plea, that the un- 

' •*' fortunate objebt 6f his rapkcity was* afhjo a vicfiim to the «»iSuttice of 

\ *^ another 1" — ^Tbese observations iarfeih-^ reference *»ta ihe opemH'on' 
ct\he British Orders in Coiuntit; i^i^^d; a^l'th^y^we pr^itf^edto 

, be, on the principle of tetaliati<m, fbr thfe-ttmttmiht?oP^»Blfflitttod 
Milan Decrees, instituted byFrarfctet^iijferi"tW^|i!««ftJe«ttdi^ 
wliich, and the pertmacfoud adherence ^^ tiieni} m4ii€hl''lt apfmnrs. 
our determined re^iltitibVi to'observe, we have before 'erffi^ed> Wt re- 
markrs.^W5e ab&U dt^r^rts^ oiriy'lM^ifi'lr^ «hi^^3t«^^ 
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pbH^ %he C^mf^er/^Hii^h will afiord tlse-Beader ample ni earn tp 
jMge bi&tweeti our conduct oir the one side, and, on the otbor, the 
iquYioiis t^deiicy of that conduct towards the American GoverpmepiU 
After stating the itnavailing attempts America had made to indttce the 
cbntendilig' powers to adopt a s^itetem towards each other which 8houl4 
rftjt' haire for iti basis the injury of a neutral and friendly ^tate, and 
e^qpiosingthe fallacy of t^ie excuse mutually given for continuing that 
injurious system, it states '.-^ , ; 

^^Sttchafe the pretensions' upon which Great BrUaio founds tjie 
•^ riolijtlon of the maritime rights of the United States-^-pretensipps ' 
i *' not theofetical merely,' but followed tip by a desolating .war upqp 
*^ our unprotected Com meroe.-^The ships of the iTnited States, Ud«a 
*f with^the products of our own soil and labottr, navigated by ouroW/n . 
*^ Citizens, and peaceably pursuing a lawful trade^ are seized on our 
*f own coasts, at the very mouths of our harbours, confiscated and' 
■f coademnedv"' The Report proceeds in glowing terms to abiniuidi^ert 
upon our conduct in impressiing and detaining tlfeir seamen on l^Pffj^ 
xrf ottr Vessels of war, and in the fallowing jwtt and energetipif^qiarks 
asserts^' that *^ the United States, as a Sovereign an/ Ii^^epeadj^t' 
«« Power^ claim a right to use*! he Ocean, which is the common ojjd' 
*f- acknowledged highway of Nations, for the purpose of traospp^ting 
** in their own vessels the products of their own soil and the acqujfi^ions 
*^*of their industry to a market in the ports of fiiendly Nations^ aj^d 
<! to^briAg home, in return, such articles as their necessities or con- 
*' venience may jrequite, always regarding tlie rights of B^lligeireQ^, 
'^.as defined<by the ejita^lishl^di I^aw of Nations." W^ arethein aQc^^^di 
by them.oCiacling.in defiance of this iqcontebtible right, of papti:(ripg 
«y«ry American vesffel bound, to or returning from fiport ,^b^ie o^r. 
«omQierceis,a9t)favou!i;ed» of enslavinj^ their, s^afntn, ^9^^ \fi spite.ofi 
thei^ remonsta;9i];ce% of.p^ra^ymnginithese.agg/'essioi^s^ 5* To wrongs 
"..so daiiug 'ioi charaptei;, ,ai^ so, disgraceful . in,t|Lei.r|^x<^c,uj^on^'^ ,t^^y 
deckre, . V it is im.posfibl^.,thftt thfiy should ^e^pftin in ^i^teri^oj^^ and 
** thatjtbeythave ^wno a^Uj^rofitiv^ IpiQl.to tamei^y and qui^Uy.f^bv^t, 
'for .to resist by.<thi»s^H mi^ans .which God ha^i, {placed \vi,th|in Jtb^ir 
^f.readk!" . ,Al>fJ. io,j a. ^absj^quent part is ,,gi,T^o ih5;^^%llt^ing 
fhHn^wfie nBod, ^^tifvd {><fss«^e, \vith^ which /f^e shall clpse 
ojQff pm$m' 9^9^vrali,Qnpi,qtk thi*j^>^j^ct,^ f^»^fft«« o^r^selvgaL for a ^u* 
tiMfOiilltisH^nof Khf .v,i«Wf ,^«^,inj^fit\^9^s ,^^th^,two Nations,:--. 
" Tlb^ <HK^u .ifi.)i|jQW iWsisj^t^. yJ^CA t|j^j,p?ijipjial. charac^r, fait 
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^\ xiu«0, fdipuld be nadtcfl^ed. ][f we have not ru^d ^otb^' -field of 
•^ battle, like the Nations who are led by the ipad ambitiou or^i ftingle 
*\ Chief, or the avariee of f^corr;apted Court, it has^ uc^ proceeded from 
** fear of wary but from our love of humanii^ ami JtuJtice, .That 
** proud 9pirit,of liberty and ladependmicey .wbicV snuMtned «ur 
** fathers in a successful assertioo of their righta, i» not yet auiik ; «*« 
*' the patriotic |ire of the ^Revolution still bum» in the American 
'< breast, with a holy and an inextinguishable flames and will conduct 
*f this Nati^.to those hig^ destinies that are not less the reward of 
<f digniBed moderation than of exalted valour. But we have borne 
*' with injury until forbearance has ceased to be a virtue.- The so^ 
'f vereignty and independence of those States, purchased end saoC'* 
<f ti^ed by tl\e blood pf our fathers, from whom we received- them^ 
^f not for. ourselves only, but as the inheritance of our posterity, are 
*f deliberately and systematically violated ; and the period is arrived^ 
** when it is the sacred duty of Congress^ to call forth the patriotisnt 
** and resources of the Country, By the aid, of these, and with the 
'*f blessing of Qod, we confidently trust we shall ))e enabled te pro* 
^ cur^ that r^'dress which has been sought for by remonstrancet find 
•f forbearance, in vaiuT' 

Til e< American Papers contain^ also, m statement of thenr finances, 
&r which, see' the relation in our present number. 

OBSERVATIONS ON DOMESTIC £V£3iTS. 

^ The Commencement of the Sesaion of Parliament has opened a ivide 
fie^d for coQtemplation and animadversion. As first in order and coo- 
. sequence, the Jiojal Speech, or rather that of the Ministers, necessarily 
^ngQges our atte&tion.. This produetien will be found inserted at 
lei^gth in thepresent Number, to which we would refer the Reader for 
a j'Usli^fi^ativ^a of those Remarks which we i»ay deem it owr dbty le 
0ti|eT. .To say generally that it was a most vapouring and vag«e per* 
jbri^f nee 'i^ q[iere|y echoing the constant opinion whieli has attended 
thosi^^pffijci^lprpduetions for the last ten years* Bnt inasmircb as it 
b,e^i^,w4th,it thesticmp of authornyy and is considered at speaking the 
sentiments aivl designs of the authors aa well as the authoviver, it hett 
^omet an 9bject deserving of th^e diO|t suriowsoensideration* libegina 
wi^h lameiiting the *<uji happy disappointment of those, bope^ of Jffi» 
Majesty > <^r/y rfteottry^ which'had been eherifbed by tba dnUfuh «f« 
fection of ^lis Fapily, and the loyal attacbtteHt of his People*-*' H»» 
far the bop^s of the. Family jnigbfcbf. excited^ or'9nTthatf>ottad4bey 
b^^t tho9e boi^esiji we^ili u^t pretend to d«|ormiRei<b«i is regvd tiit 
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Okteriiaiions on Homestic EttntSB Ikxxf 

the expeciation* cfeetiehed by the loyal attachment of his People, u-c • 
believe'siich expectatioiis were very small indeed :-r-for, though every • 
art bad been tried to buoy up the Nation*s hopes and mislead their . 

V^ry 9ense»^» in cenlradiction to the evidence of fact and experience, 

in spite of M the official and dea|i»o(Bcial aDnouDcemeots, the physi- 
cians^ scraps, and the ftibrtcated commanicationt from Windsor, so in« 
dastriously propagated by the Ministerial Priuts,-*in spite of this sys- 
tem of maaoeuvre, the P^pl6 too nvdl understood the views of the 
party, as weil ab the nature and coraplection of His Majesty's disordert 
to feed upon the hopes which were so industriously held out to them, 
and expect a restoration- which nothing short of a miracle could accom- 
plish* The Parliament, it is true, had relied upon those hopes, at the 
iastigatiou oi the Minister; or at least had suffered' themselves to be 
beguiled into them, to testify their attachment, though to the proba- 
ble injury of the Country, yi\\\ch thereby became subservient to the. 
Uficontroled guidence of an arrogant and i^pi ring Ministry. But ia 
regard to the existence of a rational hope of the recovery of the Royal 
Mind, such a sentiment has long since ceased to be entertained, not- 
withstanding the fabrications and contradictions which have contributed 
to misilead the public mind. Still clinging, however, to this futile ex- 
pectation, the Speech recommends (he immediate adoption' of some 
measure to secure an ample provision for the support of the Royid 
dignity ; ia other words, for continuing to preserve to His Majesty the 
establishment of Royalty, although divested of the means to enjoy it, 
under the plea of securing to him the faQility of resomihg^ the Exercise 
ef the Royal functions, in the happy effect of his recove^\ We would 
abk, what can argue a greater distrust of the Princi? Regeut^s honotiV 
and filial duty tbaa such a sentence uttered by the Servants of hia 
Royal Parent? They would surround the Kitrg with ft'trstin of use- 
Jess dependaiiits, %nd erect for him a separate party in the State, to be 
able, when his reeorery tihM be aseer4ained, to' vfe-astf^rt hra claim to 
thel'hrone, or, at it is courtly expressed, ^* facilitate bif^' I'^sumfrtg 
tbe exercise of his Royal AiAtherity !" What need't>rthis preckutidn, 
unless there exiisted a dbfrust? What plea is there of «* preserving; 
a facility" mheh ncy^bstruetipA was apprehended? Against whom or 
what i« this precai^tioti reeoiiimended ? Tbe auswer must sui^ly be, 
e)tb4r ag;albst th)e^Ptiot^<>r the People }— a mostlnjurious fand unwtn:- 
laated a»pisr»i<Ai, aYi&whtollf ua«k)erit6d by the conduct of HU Royal 
Iftghottfs >afid-' ihe'^atieu.' Aiid yet !ibea^ tore tAe persons who were 
•« levd^in deekring: th^ dAM!eifte*iiJc^{iV^'df th^Trincc ill t^tsijftilig the 
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bwM»' OUrtatiim$omIkmtstie SweMU 

vsDrthless S^nraots (^ the Crown in opposition to his own priOFfessdl 
4|ptnioa»aad the pmjrers of his People, ooJy cm the avowed principle 
«rnot causing any tmeattiness in his Royal Parent's Breaitt, in the event 
<»f hiir Recovery » by the removal of his fayduntc» and< friendau - What 
has become of this plicate sensibility f that the Minister has so sooo 
lost sigbtpf it» and seeks to provi<)e a Security for an act of common 
JQ«tice» as though it had neVei* existed } But how much the more strange : 
4oe8 it appear^ that this very Speech is pronounced with the at owed 
approbation of the Prince himself! The mystery here becomeg to aag-* 
n^ented, that nothing can aSbrd us a clue to its solution but the fiatore 
line of conduct which it shall be the pleasure of the Prince to pursue^ 
"We would nothlirshljrjudgeynor prematurely condemn s but -present 
appearances go far to iiothorvEe a suspicion^ which but to glauice at. 
makes ua shudder with alarm, and to indulge would drive us to the 
brink of despair* 

.^ Tire next point on which it treata is the War in the Peninsuli^ 
wherein the Prince Regent is made^o di^lare his entire setkfactioa 
ia the measures pursued for the defence of Portugal^ which aie atated 
t^ have provi^fi cooipletely successfuU-^Of this latter circum&taoc^, 
if^e were^awmre tbeJMiuister would avail himself to make a boast.-^ 
¥)^|j^g^l hna fa^en defended* and, he oaight have ac|dedy bas been 
n^i^d,,dep»^t^« vnd trodden down, by the intervention of British 
gold and Britiah armaments.—- We have* to use a iuinisterial expression, 
employed ourselves with -diligence, to fight, th^ battles of England, on < 
a fciineigR shore l-^r^but- with what advantage to ourselves, «r benefit to. 
our .Afliesy rei^atns yet to be accounted fori— ^It is consistent for 
I^linister&.to talk of M/tf/kclton derived from the measures puraqcxL 
«y^4^r their own> direction, or the friends 6f Mwistars to be saiisfied^- 
witii the progress of a plan, which entails so vast a. portion >of profit to. 
t^|efn8el:vea;-<-Lord Wt)llingten, too^ msiy bercontent, under a system 
^augha^ith ao much honour, patronage^ and emolirmenti<^together. 
vdth tih^wbole gffQupe of army-contractors* commiasajri^s, agents, &C. 
both at jlpoase «uid abroad sr4> to each and all ofi these the satisfactioo 
xi^y be JKHftua}^ but, on the part of the People, whose induatry pro* 
irides the basis of all this saii^factiomt by Ibmiahlngi the^gaiua vrtueh 
alVdectverfrom the iaea8ure,ri-to them and to the <2ouAtiry th^re io. 
nothing in W «})fltp0 <^ satLsfa^tium t^ be perceived 4-- it is Bothiag. 
i^orlf^of aidifeotiioidteto^.thesftfibifligauhieieta of: these Bjealma^ to 
trnWk to them of. «a(t>/acif ton at theeffectjof those meaattFea «hiek bavft. 
VQ»|^iihi»m aad^in. (llosiiitry ^. the Jbrink^ of *.«}iuiirHind. dsttUy* 
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ihsHhmgisiito findthe man, dn whonof thejr lulled ibrf dN^f nhQ r«& 
dress, wnpti^ntogpati «f owal of soob a natar^— -that the Pritice, mt 
hailed as a Prot«ctor from those eviU these bliaeful ineasai^s haT« 
prodncedy should tpuUicly aver that he felt u smisfactioii in their 
adoptiouand alicoess! . 

The Speech next dwells on the afiair of Qen, Hill, astothesqrpme 
of Giraid in Spanish Eatremadara, whiidi it denominates a moat biiW 
iiant «nterpri2e, and contributing, as it is said, materially to obstruct, 
the designs of the Enemy. We may thence very truly exclaim^ 
^* Hfw is it with Us," when every petty advantage, every trifling tnm 
of the -war, should be seized upon acnd swelled into atcm^uence b^ 
yoBtd the bouUcb of modesty or modemtion ! -— At ttik rate, it will tfe 
our lot to chvonicle every casual skirmish, or alfair of posts^ and vote 
the Nation*s thanks to sentinels andpatroles.—Weareiiext called upoii 
^^ to admire the perseverance and gallantry manifested by the %>annli 
.armies;'' among whom, we are told, that the increase of difficulty audi 
danger has only fferved to produce more connedted acts of general resiaib- 
irnce ; aqd that therefore the Prince-iRegent expressed his confideilt 
hopa that we wOuM enable him to condttue to ^support the struggle im 
^hich we had embkvked^ If the Prince can bid us still cberiiAi a hope 
of success from the effect of past experience, aiftd cau^fhnile his uliMii 
to CKfaort us to a persisrtan^e in a species of warfan^^so'tleiitnietlvv, taik 
at die same time so dishiBartening and unprofitable,- repldtf^ With %ki* 
aster and di«appQintii:|tent, and ruinous beybnd ex&ihfSile'ln the lavji^k 
waste of our treasures and resources;— if the PtincC can db 1fhi% 
and tell U9, too, while he urges his people to persist iii%ch a: s^ctifi<^, 
tbatrhe feels the utmost sa^iifadi&n in the elibct of the course h^ re« 
commends; ---alas! where shaUw^e turn for help Or conadl&tiAtt^ — wife§l| 
look fbr redemption and security. - '^ ' " i'^" 

The Conquest df the Island of Java fbm^ the lie^f featUI^ <lf ' Cffk 
Prince*« Speech, upon which the Mitiistfir inclittetf'fiiMI lt](t>iR^V Hb 
aincerecongratnkttibus to the Country r and to intiuMfe'^h^Bli^lliitl 
the nation ^l concur iil app)roving the wisdom aui)^¥s/)o«r WM ^^YUMi 
thiaehterpriae was planned and coifducted.^To theWoat^tffli 'pem^ 
veiHMrceiof Bfitisb troops there is wo need* of. voucher or ptanegyric: m^> 
to eikam oar af^NPOvaS orouhgratitude is thofefbreia usiAe^ exborta^on:; 
•^^^weoauat applaud, lokeoe British vaiour waA e«ertioft<^ tba theme, j i^ 
td them^ t&erafbre^ imd'th«tr>|^ll«it>lc«dets w« sttbaoribe -^ihip IhaiikAf 
.Bwtifbplhe vabiBio£tlie<pnze*8O)tt0tbly Hrlnf it. iaiuotv ido «BGP^)to3gii%'^ 
;4^Oarretaquii[>wiiihaoeii0ro]:fe«spknnK^JthDi^ 4ho;tit«^oi^1# 
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•o dear that it needed no exemplification. We required no addition t4 
«oar. national possession abroad^ already too vast ftir. management and 
direction, or at least too burthensome forour meana of snpport. — Cut 
eff from ibe Continent, and consequentlgr curtailed in onr commercial 
•lieculations, of what benefit can conquest& be,, that are of a nature 
porely commercial^ to be maintained and assisted by our resofurces» 
•with no hope of return but in a gl\it of commodities^ too rast for our 
4nrn cmisumption, and rendered wh<4ly burthensome by the want <^ 
4the necessary channel for their disburttement. — ^But, it should seem, it 
is not the nation at large, so much as the East-India CcHnpany in partr-^ 
•eular, which is to be congratulated on this valuable conqi^est ; — the 
'Hon. EasNindia Company are said to be inclined to put in their claim 
for the possession of the Javanese £mpire» their own being ccmsidered 
,by no meana equal either to their wishes or capacity. Having, ther&i 
.fore, as the Mimsters dechire, been at the trouble of serving their 
47onntry, by employing their time and wisdom in the cc«|ducting and 
•directing the Conquests of the Island^ of Bourbon and the Mauritins« 
together with that of Ja\'a, it ^ould be but reasonable to grant this 
Society of Merchants the exclusive right of appropriating such acqui- 
sitions to. their own immedii^te 9^ vantage, . and th^ numero^us friends 
and dependants. I while the expense and losses of British blood a^d 
an^munitioQ should be borne also exclusively by the Nation,, aa a le-r. 
t^m for t<>lerating the overgrown power ^nd influence . of a body of 
i^dividualst who h^ve risen in insolence and prid^ in proportion Kfi 
tb,^ b^ve becofoe in^lvent in their circumsti^i^es, i^nd burthensome 
to tjbeir Cotu^try, — If this be really the purpose ^f the Hojo^ourab^ 
Coippany, to claim precedence of the Nation, and snatch from the 
Crown the a^/q^uisition it has won, we tr\(st theX^egislature will pause 
before it sanctions, by its acquiescence a demand so inonstrons, so ud- 
]$fe<^Qilted) and daHgerous^— Let it be asked, "vh^ is tfaia new Powert 
V which r^vi^ls that of tbe,^^atian itself ? —What ai;^ tl^se rights claimed by 
a portioti of British subjects, ^vhicb would be set ^p in. competition 
witb Britisb interests ^d dominion ? --If tiiis prove their objects and it be 
the purpose of the Legislature to acquiesce, we do not liesitate to pro- 
nounce^ that tibke grant which assign^ to them those possessions^ or evex^ 
admits their jurisdiction as paramount lords over them, will be the first 
step, to. that indepencbi^nce of th^ parent-state, which it would appear it 
is their earnest ambition to accomplish.-^The recommendation wbkfh 
Ibilows in the next passage of the speech appeara somewbogt enigmatical,, 
cidUng upon Parliament '* to cotituder of the propriety of providiQg: 
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«Tlcti measnreft for thefature Government of India iM'shMI secure Hi in*^' 
temal property;'attd the adratttage t6 be derived therefVom to the c6ni-*' 
ttierce and revcfnufe of the Iltiited Kingdom."— We tfill not presume t<y 
fathom -thiff m^hing, iinl«^^' h be in Agitation to afford the Government: 
of India a greater scope of independence, erecting it into a kingdotn 
of itsdf, tnui sippointing k certain N6ble Marqttis, the favourite- of 
Ilo)^alt^^ to the dignity and a%rthorHy of Viceroy over the vast Emfiita 
of the Eitttk But tliese n^atters we leave tim« to discover ; if they ai^ 
destined to Mppcn, they t^Jll arrive soon enough for us to wonder at 
and dfeplore i:heto.— 

With respect to the differences with America, though apprdaching^ 
that crisis whidi must prove so interesting to the Country, the Speech 
takes little note x except to tell us of the adjustment of the difference 
in the matter oP the Chesapeake ; and to acquaint us in general ttgrma 
of the Prince V determination '••to employ such mean» of oonciliatioill' 
as may be consvBtent with the honour and dignity of His Majefiay*8 
Crown, and the due maintenance of tilie maritime and commercial nghta 
and intei-e^ of the Empirej^—^ttd the whole concludes with the usual 
complimentary assurance of b^ing furnished with such toupplietr of 
money, &c; as may enable the Government to pursue ^ose iheisurcs^* 
which it has hitherto so happily and suicceSifuUff adopted.*-^ - ^'^ 

In-answer to this /notable production of the Minister, we have to* r^* • 
cord an Address, proposed by Sir Francis Burdett, in the House cif 
Commons, to wliich we refer the Reader, as a performance every waj 
deserving his niost serious attention, as . containing, under the solemn 
garb of If ruth, a most faithful picture of the Country, its privations'^ 
and distress, and offering such salutary advice, as, if foibwed, could 
not fail to ensure our salvation and promote the lasting happiness ^ * 
the Country. With expressions of the most ardent zeal for thehonoCir 
and dignity of the Throne, and the welfare of the People, it sets out t<^) 
depicture the true condition 'of^the Empire, and to iniplor^ that tiiliely 
interference of the royal authoritv, about to be vested i^ the Prince, 
which can alone snatch us from impending ruin. — It acknowledg^ed with 
becoming exultation the valour and discipline of our brifve Country-' 
men ; but lamented the useless waste of their exertions, and the • pro- 
digal lavishment of their blood in a futile endeavour to rival a pow^r m 
a certain species of warfare, who is evidently so superior in i^sources to ' 
ourselves.— From the consideration of our external diftister, it^evepied 
to the lamentable s^ate of our domestic, affaiis, -^ the decay of public 
liberty and the consequent enoroaohment of public oppression, ariaiag 
M VOL. x« ' 
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{iptn the ftpirit of oomiption on the one hand* ond a d€giidiiig apaliiy 
oa tfaie other. From which cause arose that perversion of >iEMur nati^Mud 
utren^h and resourues* which led us, through a course of eighteen 
years of war and desolation, to apply them, as it should seem» in 
hostilities to the liberties and h^piness of mankind ; -»- whence have 
tosen those disgraces and defeats, those losses and misfprtunea, wluch 
have, not only sullied our fame as a nation, but entailed a burthen on the 
People almost too great to be endured.-— It next entered upon a mas- 
terly review of the public grievances and oppressions, — pointed out the 
particular instances wherein the law of the Constitution was made sub- 
servient to the sinister designs of interested and malicious men, to the 
detriment of all social order, and the violation of aU good Goveni* 
ment.-«-It exposed* in glowing colours, the present injnrioua me^od 
of taxation) which broke down the harrier of private .security, an4 
subjected each map's concerns to the inquisitorial scrutiny of hia neigln 
. t>our,who might for the time being be appointed to the office oCcckllector 
of the King's Revenue. The dwellings of men, once held so sacred, are 
now no longer £0 considered;^ and personal right must give w^y au4 
vanish before the mandate of power :T*-the necessities of ti^ State are 
^ecome identified with the private property of the individual^ by whi^h 
the latter is regulated and adjudged; and every species of property 
is subject to the arbitrary qppraisemerit of the interested and the 
venal » 

'' There was a. time, (said Sir Francis) in English history, when 
*' thct exertion of ^n Empson and « Dudley, though under the sane- 
'* tion of an Art of Parliament,, brought the principals to the block* 
.^' an^ consigned .their subaltern agents, to public vengeance in the 
*^ pillpry* But now we have many Empsons and Dudleys in every 
* *^ County, who, under the name of surchargerss supervisors, &c« in-* 
" fltct amercements and fines at their pleasure; the parties so amerced 
** being denied not only an appeal to a Jury, but even the aid of 
^* Counsel or Attorney to speak in their defence before those fiscal 
•^ Tifiunals, which? to the terror pf the PeoplCi are eplahlisbed in every 
^' comer of the land/' 

He next depicted, as a consequent result of these unparalleled es«c« 
tions, the dangerous increase of the Military Force, which had aog>T 
mented beyond all reasonable bounds, and to f^n extent not peeded for 
the necsssities of the State, or the preservation of good order among the 
People ; but which was spreading itself all over the Country, to the great 
trouble and inccqveQience of the f^eople. — He cpinplained of the «a« 
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«#n8titutioii«l introduction of Foreign Troops into this Country, aindtb^ 
more dangerous and degrading practice of appointing Foreign Officers 
to the command of BritiiBh Th)op8. It reprobated the revival of thn 
odiou? St»*€haiBlber Jurisdiction; and concluded * by pmying tli» 
Prince to abolish tliese evils and their abettors, together with the system 
of misrule ^ hich hdd crept into the State, and adopt those- telutary mea- 
sures, which alone can give security to his Throne^ ot conftr a lasting 
benefit on his People. 

' Such was the substance of the Worthy Baronet's Address, which, as 
might be anticipated, met with a decided r^ectiott ; having none tn 
support it, save the Two Patriotic Members for Westmihster, and the 
Worthy Member for Appleby, Mr. Cuthbert.— -With this solitary ex-i 
ception, the whole body of the People's Representatives turned their 
backsi and disdained to support the cause of Truth, though fraught witii 
the salvation of their Country* 

The Household Bill. — The Bill brought in by thp Ministers 
to regulate the Establishment of His Majesty's Household, has met 
with considerable opposition in its vcirious stages, but has at length 
been suffered to be read a third time.— Much able feasoning has been 
urged against the measure of their setting up a New Power, — a Second 
Court, to be maintained, and tblerated in the State ; — an event wholly 
iitiparalleled in the annals of the Constitution, — To give an outline of 
the arguments used on this occasion against tlie measure, we imagins 
we cannot do better than close our present strictures with an extract 
from the Speech delivered by Mr. Hutchinson, in the House of Coin« 
mons, on Wednesday evening last, — "It is, (said Mr. Hutchinson,) 
the first duty of the Commons H^ose of Parliament to stand betweeu 
the People and the imposition of qndue and oppressive burdens. In 
the present times, it was unfortunately but too often the duty of that 
House to impose heavy burdens upon the People, but it was tho 
paramount duty of that House, before they did so, to mu^e them<« 
selves satisfied of that necessity, by previous and industrious inves* 
tigation. If this principle was at all times practically true, never was 
there a period at which it ought to be more vigilantly acted up 
to than at the present crisis, whep the highest and most opulent 
orders of the community sorely felt that pressure, beneath which 
the lowest orders had been bowed to the very dust. How far, 
then, was this great Constitutional principle observed or de« 
parted from, in the introduction and progress of this Bill ?— » 
No map would deny th^t this ]3iU iniposed ^dditioaal c^nd weighty 
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bnrdekis on the i*eople, bat prevroits i'nqairy proved tfce necessity rf 
these fresh impesitioDS ; and, if tb«y hud not, iHu the li^ttse doing 
itA duty tovrards that People that had entttt^tad theib «itb thedisposal 
of their property, when they voted away any portion of tbut property* 
without being first convinced of the poblic necessity that claimed it! 
— He bad listened widiiilAshiaMteiiliQOutcttbesicourse of the debates 
tipou thisTBillv ♦od he b*d heard much of what; was due to the King, 
and much of what whs due to the Regent, but nothing of what v?at 
due to the Pfeopl^'. Gentlemen- seemed to think* that though the 
people were to pay both, it was riot a itiere question of how much they 
should give the King on the one hand, and how much tbe^ should 
give the Queen or the Prince on the other ; without reilectinrg that it 
was their first duty, as ' honest ' Members of Parljajnept, to conmder 
rather how little^ consistent with the exvg,encie» of tfee Stat^ pppld bt 
taken from the pockets of au over-taxcd and;. Qver-bufthened 
People.'* 
January 30, 1812. - A. 2% 
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SCARCE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 



THS COMPLAINT OF PEACE. 
(Translated from Erasmus.) 

PEACE SPEAKS IN IIZKOVTS 
PBRSOK. 

(Continued from page 270v) 

While the King does his duty 
«s the guardian and preserver, in- 
stead of the destroyer, of the peo- 
ple committed to his charge, let 
the Right Reverend the Bishops 
do their duty likewise. Let the 
.Priests be Priests indeed ; Preach- 
ers of Peace and good will, and 
not the instigators of the AVar, 
for the sake of pleasing* a corrupt 
Minister, in whose hands are li- 
vings, stalls, and mitres ; let the 
^hole body of the clergy remem- 
ber the truly evangelical duties 
of their profession: and let the 
grave Professors of Theology in 
ttuv Universities, or wherever else 
they teach divinity, remember to 
teach nothing as men-pleasers un- 
worthy of Christ. Let all the 
Clergy, however they may differ 

- in rank, order, sect, or persuasion, 
unite to cry down War, and dis- 
countenance it through the Na- 
tion, by zealously and faithfully 
arraigning it from the pulpit. In 
the public functions of their se- 
verfil Churches, in their private 
conversation and intercourse with 
the laity, let them be constantly 

- employed in the Christian bene- 
volent humane work of preach^ 

VOL. X, V, 



ing, recommending, and in culca- 
ting Peace.* If, after all their ef- 
forts, the Clergy cannot prevent 
the breaking out of War, let thcia 
never give it the slightest appro- 
bation, directly or indirectly ; let 
them never give countenance to 
it by their presence . at its silly 
parade or bloody proceedings; let 
them never pay the smallest re- 
spect to any great Patron or Prime 
Minister of .a State, or ^Courtier, • 
who is the author or adviser of a 
state of affairs so contrary to their 
holy Profession, and to every duty 
and principle of the Christian Re- 
ligion, as is a state of War. 
, Let the Clergy agree to refuse 
burial in consecrated ground to 
all who are slain in battle. If 
there be any good men among the 
slain, and certainly there are very 
few, they will not lose the reward 
of Christians in Heaven, because 
they had not, what is called .^ 
Christian Burial. But the worth- 
less, of whom the majority of 
Warriors consists, will have one 
cause of that silly vanity and self- 
liking, which attrnds and recom- 
mencis their profession more than 
any thing else, entirely removed, 
when sepulchral honours are de- 
nied, after all the glory of being 
knocked on the head in battle, iu 
the ifioble endeavour to kill a 
fellow-creature. 

I am speaking all along of 
those Wars which Christians wage 
with Christians, oii trifling aud 
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uujufiti^able occasions. ' I think 
very differently of Wars bona fide 
just and necessary ; such as are, 
in a strict sen^e of tiiose words» 
purely defensive, such as with an 
honest and affectionate zeal for 
the Country repel the violence of 
Invaders, and at the hazard of 
life preserve the public tranquil- 
lity. , . 

Bnt in the present state of 
things, the Clei'gy, {for -of their 
cchduct I proceed to speak,) so 
far from acting as servants of 
l^hVist, in the manner I have re- 
comiti^nded, do not hesitate to 
hang up flags, standards, banners, 
and 6ther trophies of Wbt, brought 
from the field of carnage, as orna- 
ments of churches ana great ca- 
thedrals. These trophies shall be 
all staiAed and smeared with the 
^lo6d of men for whom Christ fehed 
his most precious blo^d* and shall 
b^ hung in the ailes of th? 

trhurches, among the tombs and ,,.v- ...^ — w-«-.^«^.w.- w. *,*^., ^ 
images of Apostles and Martyrs; that it cannot abstain from War, 



ents UAed to deposite the monu- 
ments of their victories in the Tem- 
ples of theiY Gods* It is true; 
but what were their Gods but De- 
mons, delightine^ io blood and im- 
purity ; not the God, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
—Never let Priests, dedicated to a. 
God like this, have any thing to do 
with War, unlete it is to put an 
end to it, and promote love and 
reconciliatiiDm. ' if the Clergy were 
but unanimous in such sentiments^ 
if they would inculcate them e^^ery 
wh^re, there is no doubt, notwith- 
standing the great power of the Se- 
cular Arm^ thail their ant^ority, 
personal and professional, would 
have a prepondefamce, against the 
influence of Coitrtis and Ministers 
of State, and thus prevent War, 
the calamity of human nature. 

But if there is a fatal propensitv 
in the human heart to Ww-, if 
the dreadful disease is interwoven 
with the constitution of Mfm, so 



as if in future it were to be recki- 
oned a mark of sanctity not to suf- 
f^t martyrdom, but to inflict it ; 
not to lay down one^s own life for 
the' truth, but to take away the 
life of others for worldly purposes 
of vanity and avarice. It would 
be quite sufficient if the bloody 
rags welre hung up in some corner 
of the Exchange, oi* kept as cu- 
riosities in a chest or closet, out of 
kight ; disgraceful monuments as 
they at-e of human depravity. — * 
The Church, which ought to be 
kept perfectly Ipure, and emble- 
matic of the purest of religions, 
should not be defiled with any 
thing stained with the blood of 
Man, shed by th^ hand of Man, 
alienated, as is clear by the very 
act,' both from Christ and from 
Natui*e. 

But you argtte, in defence of this 
indecent practice of hanging up 
]?lags or Colours, as they are call- 
,ed,in Churclles, that the Anci- 



why is not vent given to the viru- 
lence in exertions against the com- 
mon enemy of Christianity, the 
unbelieving Turk ? Yet -— even 
here let me pause— is not th«Turk 
a Man —a Brother ? Then it wera 
far better to allure him by gentle, 
kind, and fr'rendly treatment, by 
exhibiting the beauty of our Chris- 
tian Religion in the innocence of 
our lives, than by attacking him 
with the drawn swm'd, as if ne were 
a savage brut<s without a heart to 
feel, or d reasoning faculty to be 
persuaded. Nevertheless, if we 
must of necessity go to M'^ar, as I 
said before, it is certainly a less 
evil to contend with an Infidel, 
than that Christians sh uld tnutu« 
ally harass and destroy thfeir own 
fraternity. If Chari^ will not ce- 
ment their hearts^ certainly one 
coinmon enemy may unite their 
hahds ; and though this may not 
be a cordial unity, yet it will be 
better than a real rupture. 
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Upon the whole it must be said, 
that the first aiad mo^t impoftant 
step towards Peace, is sinoerely to 
desineit* They who oncfe love 
Peace in their hearts will 'eagerly 
»^ZQ every opportunity of est4f 
bltshing'or recovering it* All oh* 
staoles to it they will despise or 
retnove, M haidships and difficul- 
ties they will bear with patience, 
fio long as they keep this one great 
blessing (inclttding as it does so 
many others) whole and entire, — 

. On the contvanr, men, in our 
times, go out of their way to seek 

-oocasionsof War; and, whatever 
makes for Peace, ^ey run down in 
their sophistical speeches, or even 
basely conceal from the public ; 
but whatever tends to promote 
their favourite War-System, they 
industrteusly exaggerate and in- 
flame, not scrupling to propagate 

, lies of the most mischievous kind, 
false or garbled intelligence, and 
the grossest misrepresentation of 
the enetny. I am ashamedto relate 
what real and dreadful tragedies in 
real life, th^ found on these vile 
despicable trifles; from how small 
an -ember they bUw up a flame 
and aet the world on fire. Then 
they summon before them the 
whole catalogue of supposed inju- 
ries received ;• and each party views 
its own grievance with a glass that 
magnifies beyond all bounds ; but 
as for benefits received, they all 
fall into the profoundest oblivion 
as soon as r^eived ; se that upon 
the whole, ah impartial observer 
would swear that Great Men love 
War for its own sake, wtth all their 
hearts and souls, provided their own 
persons are safe* 

After all the pretences thrown 
out, and the artifices used, to irri- 
tate the vulgar, there often lurks 
(as the true cause of Wars) in the 
bosoms of Kings, some private, 
mean, and selfish motive, which 
is to force their subjects to take up 
weapons to kill oue' another, at 



the word of conmand, and as they 
wisli to evince their loyalty. But, 
instead of a private and selfish oJi>« 
ject, there ought to be an object* 
m which not osXj ^^ public, that 
is, not only ooe single community» 
but in which Man, piumaa nature,) 
is deeply ^ interested, to j usti fy the 
voluntary commencementof a Waf. 
But when Kings can find no 
cause of this kind, asi indeed they 
seldom can, then they set their wit« 
to wark to invent some fictitious 
but plausible occasion for a rup- 
ture. They will make use of. the 
names of ^foreign countries, arti'ul« 
ly rendered odious to the peopk, • 
in order to feed the |>opulaTS odium^ 
till it becomes ripe for War, and 
thirsts for the blood of the out- 
landish nation, whose very name 
is rendered a cause <tf hostility, -r**.. 
This weakness and folly of the veiy 
lowest classes of the people, the 
Grand^s increase by artful insinu- 
atiousy watchwords, and nick>- 
naihes, cunningly thrawn out ia 
debates, pamphlets, and }ournalfi(«. 
Certain of the Cbrgy, whose in- 
terest it is to co-operate with the 
Grandees in any unchristian work^ . 
join, witii great effect^ aided by Re- 
ligion, in a pious imposition on the 
poor; Thus for instance,, an "Ej^^^ 
lishman, say they, is the oaturat 
enemy of a Frenchmaa, because 
he is a Frenchman, A man bom 
on this side the river Tweed must 
hate a Scotchman, because he^is % 
. Scotchman. A German naturally 
disagrees^ with a Frank ; a Spant-« 
ard with both. O villanoua de?- 
pravity ! The name of a place or 
regicm, in itself a circumstance of 
indifference, shall be enough toi 
dissever your hearts, more widely^ 
than the distance of place your 
persons ! A name is nothing ;. 
but there ai'e manycircumstancesy 
very important realities, which 
ought to endeiu' and unite men of 
di&pent nations. As an English-^ 
raoDf y^Hi b«ar ill*wiU to a Fxenchr 
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man. Why not rather» as a Man 
io a Man, do you not bear him 
^ood will ? Why not as a Chris- 
tian to a Christian I ':Ho\r hap< 
pens it, that such a frtvolous thing 
as a name avails more with you 
than the tender ties of nature, the . 
strong bonds of Chrklianity ?-~-. 
Place, local distance, separates the 
persons i of men, but not their 
minds. — Heaiis can ^vitate to 
each other through intervening 
seas and mountains. The river 
Rhine once:separated the French- 
man from the German, but it was 
beyond its power < to separate the 
Christian from the Chnstian. The 
Pyrenean mountains divide the 
Spaniards from the French, but . 
they break not that invisiUe bond 
which holds them, together, in defi- 
ance . of all partition, the. Commu- , 
niottsof the Church, A little gut 
of a sea divides: the English from 
the French ; but if the whole- At- 
lantic- Ooea^ rolled between them, 
it could not disjoin them as Men 
united by nature ; and,. whUe they 
m«itually retain the. Christian Re- 
ligion^ still moveindissolubly ce- 
mented by Grace. 

The Apostle Paul expresses, his 
indignation^ that Christiana, sepa*. 
rating into sects, should say,— **•! 
*^ amofApollos; I am of Cephas; 
^* I am of Paul;" nor would he 
sn&er the unnatural distinctions of 
a name to:*parcel out Christ, who. 
is one with /all his members ; and 
who has formed all into one in^o- 
lable whole. And shall we think, 
the common name of a native ^ 
country cause sufficient why one 
race of Men should hunt down 
another race of Men, even to exr 
iennination ? should engage them 
witb each other in a Bellum ad i»- 
temectonem? ^ War, to cut o€P, on 
. <me edde or 4he other, Man, Wo- 
man, and Child, and leave not a 
tongue to tell the tale? 

The hostile distinction of differw 
ent nations as natural enemies^ be- 



caiftsetliesr^nre separated by place 
and .divcnified ^by nmiae, is ; not 
enough to satisfy some antong the 
blood-thirsty wratcbea who <ielight 
in Waiv Such is the depraivity of 
their minds,* that they seek occar 
sioBsof diiFeienca where none is af- 
forded either by natni>e or institu* 
tion. They would (\ivide Franoe 
against itself, in yerbal and .no- 
minal dibtinctidns of the inha- 
bitants ; a country* which is nort 
divided by seas, or by mountains, 
and lis indeed one and indivisible^ 
however^ artful men may endea-* 
veur to cause, divisions in it by 
distinction merely nominal. Thus 
s(»ne ofi the French- they will de- 
nominate Germans, lest the cir- 
cumstance of 'identity of. name. 
should produce that unanimity 
which they diabolically wish toin-» 
terrupt* 

Kow, if, in. courts of judica-^ 
tuve, the judge will not admit of 
suits which are frivolous and vex- 
atious; if he will not admi^ of 
nil sorts of evidence, especially 
that which arises from a personal 
pique and resentment; how hap< 
pans it that, in a business of far* 
more consequence to human. na« 
ture even than courts of judi-^ 
cature, in an affair the most odi- 
ous and abominable, such as the» 
promoting^ discord among human 
creatures and w^hole neighbouring 
nations, causes the most frivoloua 
imd vexatious are freely admitted 
as competent and valid. < Let the 
lovers of discord* and the pro— 
motferS of bloodshed between na-.- 
tionsy divided Only by a name 
and a channel, rather reflect, that 
this world, the whole of the planet 
called Earth, is the common coun- 
try of all who live and breathe, 
upon it, if the title of one's conn-, 
try is allowed to be a sufficient 
reason^ for unity among fellow-, 
countrymen ; and let them also- 
remember, 'that all Men, however 
djs>tingub)hed by politic^ or act'V? 
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dental causei^ are sprung 'from 
the same {laceats, if coaianguijiity 
and Ajaffioity are allowed to be 
avulable to Concord and Feace« 
If the Church also is a tuhdm-- 
sion of this one grea£- untTersal 
family^ a family of itself consist** 
ing of all who belong to that 
Church, and if the being of the 
same family necessarily connects 
all the members in a common 
interest and a common regard for 
each other, then the opposers 
must be ingenious in their malice, 
if th<^ can deny, that all who are 
of the same Chui'ch, the grand 
Catholic Chairch of Christendom, 
must also have a common interest, 
a common regard to each other, 
and therefore be united in love. 

In private Hfe, you bear with 
aome things in a brother-in-law, 
wHich you bear with only because 
he is a brother-in-law ; and will 
Tou bear with nothing in him who 
by the tic of the same religion is 
also a brother ? You pardon ma- 
ny « little otfences on account of 
nearness of kindred, and will you 
pardon nothing on account of an 
affinity founded in religion ? Yet, 
there is no doubts but that the 
closest pos»ble tie among all the 
Christian brotherhood, is confra-- 
tajlH in -Christ. 

W^ ara you always fixing your 
attention upon the sore place, 
vhere the insult or injury received 
from a fellow-creature festers ;^and 
rankles ? If you seek Peace and 
ensue it, as you ought to do, you 
will rather say to y9urself, '* he 
hurt me in this instance, it is true ; 
but in other instances he has 
often served or gratiiied me, and 
in this one, ho was perhaps incited 
ix> momentary wrong by passion, 
mistake, or by another^s impulse.'* 
As, in the poet Homer, the per- 
fonfs who seek to effect a recon- 
ciliation between Agememnonaud 
Achilles, tlirow all the blame of 
their quarrel pja the goddess Ate ; 



so ki real life, oiFences that can- 
not be ' excnsed consistently with 
strict veracity, should, good-na-« 
turcdlyf be imputed to ill-fortune, 
or, if you please, to a nxan^s ev'iU 
genius ; that the resentment maj'' 
be transferred from Men to those 
imaginary beings, who ean beat' 
the load, however great, without' 
the slightest inconvenience. 

Why should Men shew mon!- 
sagacity in creating misery than* 
in securing and increasing the 
comforts of life ? Why Should they*- 
be more quicksighted in finding! 
evil than good ? All men ~of sense 
weigh, consider, and use great' 
circumspection, before theyafttei^ 
upon any private businesa of tsio^' 
mentous consequetice. And yet' 
they throw themselves headlong 
into War, with their e}e8 shut 5 
notwithstanding War is that kind 
of evil, which, when once ad- 
mitted, cannot be excluded again* 
at will ; but usually, from a little 
one, become^ a very great one; 
from a single one, mnlti plies into 
a cpmplication ; from an un-* 
bloody contest, changes to carnage; 
and at last rises to a stoim, which 
does not overwhelm merely one or 
two, and those the chief instiga«* 
tors to the mischief, hvA, all the «n« 
offending" People also ; confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty. 

If the poor People- of the very 
lowest order are too thoughtless 
to consider these thtngs, it can- 
be no excuse for the King and the" 
Nobles, whose indispensable duty- 
it is to consider them well ; and 
it is the particular\bu8iness of the 
Clergy to enforce th^e pacite 
opinions, with every ai'gument 
which ingenuity and learning can 
derive, from reason and religion r 
to enforce them, 1 say, and incul^' 
cate them on the minds of both 
the great vulgar, «and tlie small ; 
*' instantly, in season and out of 
season; whether they will hear, 
0r- whether they will forbear." 
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Something will at last iflicky if it 
h incessantly applied ;' and, there- 
fore, let the pulpits and conver* 
•ation of the Ckrgy teach the 
bland doctrines of Peace anc} Love 
ere IT wherje and always. 

Mortal Man 1 (for so I address 
thee, even on a throne,) dost thou 
exult at hearing tlie rumour of 
an ensuing War! Check thy joy 
a moment, and examine, accu- 
rately, the nature and conse- 
quences of Peace, and the nature 
and consequences of War ; what 
blessings follow in the traip of 
Peace, and what curses march in 
the rear of War ; aud then form 
a true and solid judgement, whc« 
ther it can ever be expedient to* . 

/ exchange Peace for War ? If it 
is a goodly aud beautiful si^ht 
to behold a Country ^ourishmg 
in the highest prosperity ; its 
cities »well built, its lands well 
cultivated, the best of laws well 
executed ; arts, sciences,' and 
learning, those . fatinburable ^m« 
ploymeAts of the human mitid, 
encouraged ; Men's morals vir- 
tuous and honest ; then, may it 
please your Majesty to lay your 
hand on your heart, and let your 
conscience whisper to you, " All 
this happiness I must disturb cr 

- destroy, if I engage in this medi- 
tated War.** On the other hand, 
if you have ever beheld the 
ruins of cities, villages burnt, 
ehnrches battered down, fields 
laid, desolate, and if the sight 
could wring a tear pf pity from 
thine eye, then^ Sire, remember, 
that 'these are the blasted fruits of 
accursed War ! If you think it a 
great inconvenience to be abliged 
to admit an inundation of hired 
soldiers into ybur realms, to feed 
and clothe them at the expense 
of your subjects, to be very sub« 
missive to them, meanly to court 
their lavour, in order to ke^p them 
in good humour, well affected, 
and loyal i after all, to trust 



(which is unavoidable in- these 
circumstances) your own person 
and your safety t^ the disot etien 
of such a rabble; recolledt^.tbat 
such is the condition of a state of 
Warfare, and that these evib, 
great as they are, become ne- 
cessary, when you have made 
yourself th^ir slave, in order t(» 
enslave or destroy an imaginary 
eoemyk 

fTo be continued,/ 



XOCKE Oir GOVERNMENT^ 
or PHERO&ATIVA. 

a 

Where the Legislative and Gx- 
ecutive Power ara in distinct 
hands, (as they are in all mode- 
rated Monarehies,andwell*iTamed 
Governments,) there the geod of 
the society requires, that several 
things shonld be left to the discre- 
tion of him that has the Executive 
Power : for, the Legislators not be- 
ing able to foresiee, and provide by. 
laws for all that may be useful t^ 
the community, the Execistor of 
the Laws, having the power iq bi» 
hands, has by the common l^w of 
nature a right to make u8^^«-i^ 
for the general good of the sociity, 
in many cases, where the munici-i 
pal law has given no direction, ^U 
the Legislative can conveniently be 
assembl<^d to provide for it. — 
Many things there are, which the 
law can by no means provide fbr ? 
and those must necessarily be left 
to the discretion of him that liaa 
the Executive Power in ins hands, 
to be ordered by him as. the pal>- 
lie good and advantage , shj^l re- 
quire : nay, it is fit that tbe laws 
themselves should in some eaaea 
give way to the Executive JPower, 
or rather to this fundamental law 
of nature and government, viz. — 
That^ as mucb a$ may be» uU tW 
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members of the society are to be 
preserved : for^ fiijice many acci- 
dents ma^ happen, wherein a strict 
and rigid observation of the la\v9 
niay do harm ; ' (as not to pull 
down an innocent man's bouise to 
stop the fire, when the next to it is 
burning ;) and a man may come 
sometimes within the reach of the 
law, which makes no distinction ' 
of persons, by an action that may 
deserve reward and pardon ; it is fit 
the Ruler should have a power, in 
many cases, to mitigate the severity 
of the law, and pardon somi^ of- 
fenders : for, the end of Govern- 
ment boing the preservation of all, 
as much as may be, even the guil- 
ty are to be spared, where it can 
prove no prejudice to the inno^ 
cent. 

This power to act according to ^ 
discretion, for the public good, 
without the prescription of the law, 
^ and sometimes even against it, is 
that which is called Prerogative : 
for, since in some Governments the 
law-making power is not always in 
being, and is -usually too nume- 
rous, and so too slow, for the dis- 
patch requisite to execution ; and 
because also it is impossible to fore- 
see, and so by laws to provide for, 
all accidents and necessities that 
may concern th^ public, or to make 
such laws as will do no Harm, if 
they are executed with in inflexi- 
ble rigour, on all occasions, and 
iipdn allpersoris that may come 
in their way ; therefore there is a 
latitude left to the Executive 
Power, to do matiy thin^ of 
choice which the laws do not pre- 
scribe. 

This Power, tl^hilst employed 
for the benefit of the community, 
and suitably to the trust and ends 
of the Govermnent, is undoubted 
P5*erogative, and n(}ver is qiiestion- 
ied : for, the people are very seldom 
or never scrupulous or nice in the 
point ; they are far from eXamin^ 
ing Prerogative, whiUt iih in any 



tolerable degree employed fof the 
the use it was meant, that is, fox 
the ^ood of the people, and not 
manifestly against it: but if there, 
comes to be a question between 
the Executive PoWer and the Peo- 
ple, about a tl>ing claimed as a. 
Prerogative ; the tendency of the 
exercise of such Prerogative to the 
good or hurt of the people will ea- 
sily decide that question. 

It is easy to conceive, that in tlie. 
infancy of governments, when 
Commonwealths differed little from 
families in number of people, they 
difl^ered from them too but little . 
in number of laws : alhd the go-, 
vernors, being as the fathers of 
them, watching over them for tlieir 
go«d, the government was almost 
all prerogative. A fewjestablished 
l;\ws served the turn, and the dis- 
cretion and care of the Kuler sup- 
plied the rest. But when mistake 
or fliattery prevailed with weak 
princes to make use of this power 
for private ends of their own, and 
not for the public good, the peo- 
ple were fain by express laws to 
get prerogative determined in 
those points wherein they found 
disadvantage from it: and thus 
the declared limitations, of prero- 
gative were by the people tbund 
necessary in cases which they and 
their ancestors had left, in tlie 
utmost latitude, to the wisdom of 
their princes, who made no othei: 
but a right use of it, that is, for 
the good of their people. 

And therefore they have a very 
wrong notion of government, who 
say, that the people have en- 
croached upon tlie prerogative, 
when they have got any. part of it 
to be defined by positive laws.; 
for, in so doing they have not 
pulled from the prince any thipg 
that of right belonged to him, but 
only declared, that that power 
which they indefinitely left in 
his or his ancestors' hands, to 
be exercised for their good^ was 
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not a thin^ which they intended 
him when lie used it otherwise : 
for the end of government beirig 
the good of the community, what- 
soever alterations are made in it, 
tending to that end, cannot be an 
encroachment upon any body, 
since no body in government can 
have a nght tcndii^ to «ny other 
end ; and those only are encroach- 
ments which prejudice or hinder 
the public good. 'J'hose who say 
otherwise, speak as if the prince 
had a distinct and. separate in- 
terest from the good of- the com- 
inumty, and wiis not made for it ; 
the root and source, from which 
spring almoiit all those evils and 
disorders which happen in kingly 
governments. And indeed, if 
that be so, the people under the 
government are not a society oY 
rational creatures, entered into a 
community for their mutual 
good ; they are hot such as have 
set rulers over themselves, to 
guard and promote that good ; 
but are to be looked on as a 
herd of inferior creatures under 
the dominion of a master, Who 
1veej[>s them and works them for 
his own pleasure arid profit. If 
men were so void of reason, and 
brutish as to enter into society 
upon such terms, prerogative 
might indeed be, what some men 
would have it, an arbitrary power 
to do things hurtful to the people. 
But since a rational creature 
cannot be supposed^ when free, 
to put himself into subjection to 
another for Jiis' own harm, 
(though, -where he finds a good 
and wise Ruler, he may not per- 
haps think it either necessary or 
useful to set precise bounds to 
bis piwer in all things,) preroga-» 
tive can be nothing but the peo- 
ple's permitting their Rulers to do 
several things, of their own free 
choice, where the law was silent, 
and sometimes tocT against the di- 
rect letter of the l&w, for tlie pub* 



lie good ; and their acquiescing 
in it when so done : for, as a good 
prince, who is mindful of the trust 
put in his hands, and careful of 
the good of his* people, cannot 
have too much prerogative, that 
is, power to do good ; so a weak 
and ill prince» who would ctaim. 
that power which his predecessors 
exercised without the direction of 
the law, as a prerogative belong- 
ing to him by right of his office, 
which he may exercise at bis plea- 
sure, to make or promote an iin- 
terest distinct from that of the 
public, gives the people an oc- 
casion to claim their right, . and 
limit that power, which, whilst it 
was exercised fpr their good, they 
were content should be tacitly 
allowed. 

, And therefore he that will look 
into the history of £ngland will 
find, that prerogative >yas always 
largest in the hands of our wisest 
and best princes : because the 
people, observing the whole ten- 
dency of their actions to be the 
public good, contested not what 
was done without bcw to that end ; 
or, if any human frailty or jnistake 
(for princes are but men, made as 
others) appear<ed in some small 
declinations from that end ; yet 
it was visible, the main of their 
conduct tended to nothing but 
the care of the public. The peo- 
ple therefore, finding reason to be 
satisfied with these princes, when- 
ever they acted without or con-? 
trary to the letter of the law, ac- 
quiesced in whatithey did, and, 
without the least complaint, let 
them enlarge their prerogative as 
they pleased, judging rightly, that 
tiiey did nothing herein to the 
prejudice of their laws, since they 
acted conformably tp the founda- 
tion and end of all laws, the pub- 
lic good. 

Such godlike princes indeed 
had some title to arbitrary power 
by that argument, that would 
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J)rove absolute monarchy the best 
ffovernraent, as that which God 
himself governs the universe by ; 
becaiise such kings partake of his 
wisdom and goodness. Upon this 
is founded the saying, That the 
reigns of good princes have been 
^Ivvayd dangerous to the liberties 
of their people ; for, when their 
successors, managing the govern- 
ment with diflterent tiioughts^ 
'would draw the* actions of those 
good rulers into precedent, and 
make them the standard of their 
prerogative, as if what had been 
^bne only for the good of the 
people was a tight in them to dp 
for the harm of the people, if 
they so pleased ;. it has often oc- 
casioned contest, and sometimes 
public disorders, before the peo- 
ple could recover their origing.J 
tight, and get that to be declared 
not to be prerogative, which truly 
was never fio ; since it is impossi- 
ble that any body in the society 
should have a right to do t)ie 
people harm ; though it be very 
possible, ' and reasonable, that the 
people should not go about to set 
aCny bounds to the prerogative of 
those kings, or rulers, who thcraf 
selves transgressed not the bounds 
of the public good :» for, preroga- 
tive is nothing but the power of 
doing public good without a fule, 
- The power of calling parlia- 
ments in England, as to precise 
time, place, and duration, is cerr 
tainly a prerogative of the king, 
but still with this trust, that it 
shall be xaA.de use of for the good 
of the nation, as the exigencies of 
the times, and variety of occasions, 
&hall require ; for, it being im- 
possible to foresee which should 
. always be the fittest place for 
them to assemble in, and what 
the best season ; the choice of 
these was left with the executive 
power, as might be most subser- 
vient to the public eood, and best 
»tiit the ends of parliament, 
vol* X, 



The old question will beveisked 
in this matter of prerogative,— b»^ 
who shall be judge when thif 
power is made a right use of ?~I 
answer: betweai nn executive 
power in being, with j»uch a pre«- 
rogative, and a legislative, the^ 
depends upon, his will for their 
convening, there can be no judge 
.on earth ; as there can be none 
between the legislative and the 
people, should either th^ execup- 
'tive^ or the , legislative, when 
they have gpt the power in tiieir 
hands, tle^gu or go about to ei^** 
slave or destroy them« The peof 
pie have no other remedy in this, 
as in all other cases where they 
-have no judge on earth, but to 
-appeal to heaven : for- tlitt ruli^rs^ 
in such attempts, exercising a 
power the people never put into 
their ^ hands, (who can never be 
supposed' to consent that any 
body should rule over them tor 
their harm,) d6 that which they 
have not a right to do. And 
where the body of the people, 6r 
any single man, is deprived of 
their right, or is under the exer- 
cise of a power without right, and 
Ti^ve no appeal on earth, then they 
have a liberty to appeal to heaven^ 
whenever they judge the cause of 
sufhcient moment. And therefore, 
thoHgh the people cannot be 
judge, so as to have, bytheoon-* 
stitution of that society, any su*» 
perior power, to defermine an4 
give eflBiictive sentence iri the case, 
^et th^ have, by a law antecedent 
and paramount to all positive laws 
of men, reserved that ultimate de- 
termination to themselves whida 
belongs to all mankind, wher^ 
there lies no appeal on earth, viz* 
to judge, whether they have just 
cause to make their appeal to 
heaven. And this judgement they 
cannot part with, it being out of 
a man's power so to submit him- 
self to another, as to give him a 
Hberty to destroy him ; God and 
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nature never allowing a man so 
to abandon himself, as to neglect 
hfs own preservation ; and ttnce he 
cannot take* away his own life, 
neither <*an he give another power 
to take H. Nor let any one think 
this lays a perpetual foundation 
ifor disorder ;• for this operates not» 
till the inconT^niency is ao great, 
that the majority feel it, and are 
'weary of it, and find a necessity 
to have it amended. But this thie 
executive power, or wise princes, 
neyer need come in the danger of; 
and it is the thing, ipf all others, 
they have most newi to avoid, as of 
all others the m6st perilous. 

.OfPaternaU Politico}, and Des- 
poiical.Pow^n considered to^ 
gethfjr. . . . 

Though Thavc had occasion to 
speak or these separately before, 
yet the g^eat mistakes of late 
about g^overrrment having, as I 
suppose, arisen from confounding 
these distinct poWers * one with 
another, it may not, periiaps, be 
amiss to cohsidier'them here to* 
gethefi -• 

First, theii^ Paternal or pa- 
rental piJv^er 18 nothing but that 
which patents Tiave over their <;hil- 
dren, to'^ govern them for thenr 
childreh*s ^ood, till they come to 
the use of reason, or a state of 
Icnowl^d^e, wherein they may be 
jiuppbsed capable to understand 
that rule, whether it lie the kw 
of nature, or the tnhnicipal law 
of tKeir idbiititr^, thejr are to go- 
vern therh*se^vei^ by: Caipable, 1 
«av, to know it, a^ Well as several 
others, who live as freemen under 
that law^ The affection and ten- 
derness which God hath planted 
in the breast of parents towards 
their children, makes it evident, 
that this is not iht^ildfed to be a 
severe 'arbitrary government, but 
only for the help,' instruction, and 
preservation; of their oSi^pritlg, 



But happen it as it will, there is, 
as I have proved, no reason why 
it should 2>e thought to extend to 
li& and death, at any time, over 
their children, more than ever 
any body else ; neithev can there 
be any ppetence why this parental 
power should . keep the chilc^ 
when grown to a man, in subjec* 
tion ' to the will of his parents ; 
any farther than having received 
life and education from his pa« 
rents, obliges him to pay respect, 
honour, gratitude, assistance and 
support, all his Mtt^ to both father 
and mother. Apd thus, it is true, 
the paternal is a natural govern- 
ment, but not. at all extending 
itself to the ends and jurisdictions 
of that which is politicaL The 
power of the father doth not i:each 
at all to the property of the child, 
which is only in his own disposing* 
Secondly, Political power is that 
power, wntcfi every man having 
m the state of nature, haagtyea 
up into the hands of the society, 
and therein to the ^vernon, 
whom the society hath set over 
itself, with this expresa or tacit 
trust, that if shall be eo^ployed 
for their good, and the.preserva* 
tion of their property: now this 
power, which every man has in the 
state of nature^ and which he 
parts with to llie sodety in all 
such cases where the society ic^ 
secure him, is to u«e sudi means, 
for the preserving of his own pro* 
^rty, ]|8 be thinks good, ahd na- 
ture allows him ; and to ponisb 
the breach, of the law »f natuae 
in others, so as (according to tfa^ 
best of his reason) may moat con* 
duce to the f^reservation of faimr 
self, and the rest pf jnankiod. 
So that the end and measure of 
this power, when ia every, man's 
hands in the state of nature, be- 
ing the fireservaitioa of all of his 
society, that is, all mankind in 
genersd, it <:an have no totiier end 
or measurci when in the handa af 
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tlje magistrate, but to. presenre 
the members of that weuify in' 
iheir 'lives, Itberties, «(id posses* 
eions ; and so cannot be an abso^ ' 
lute aH^trary power over their 
lives and' ^ovtuiyes, tvhichate as 
much as possiU^ to be preserved ; 
but a power to make laws, tind 
;ittnex such penalties tothe^,ias 
may tend to the preservation of 
the whole, by cutting off those 
parts, and those only^ which are 
80 curhipt, that they threaten the 
80«md and healthy, wfUiout whieh 
no '^eveiity is kwM; • And* this 
power has its original only from 
compact and iigreement, and the 
mntual consent of tiiose who make 
up • the eommunity • > 

Thirdly, Despptical pow»iai an 
absolute aibitrKry power oneraf^n 
has over anothar, to take away 
his life, whenever he pleases* 
This is s^ power, which neith^ * 
natrue gives, (for it has made np 
such distinction between one man 
and another,) nor compaict can 
.convey (for man, not having such 
an arbitrary power over his own 
life, cannot give anodier man sueh 
41 power over it) ; but it is the 
effect only of forfeiture, which 
the aggressor makes of his own 
life, when he puts himself into 
the state of war with ^gnother : for* 
having quitted reason, which God 
hath given to. be tha.-rule betwixt 
man and man« and the coptimoii 
bond whereby humi^ kind is 
united into one fellowship and 
so'ciety ; and having renounced 
the way of peace whidt tbat 
. teach^, and made user of tbe 
force of war, to campass his un- 

i'ust ends upon another, where 
le h^s no right; and so rev^ting 
from his own kind to that of 
beasts, by making force, which 
is their^s, to be his rule of right ; 
. he renders himself liable to be 
destroyed by the injured person, 
and the rest of mankind that will 

4aiA ?ritU \m ia. the exewtiw of 



justice^ as any other wild beast, 
or noxious brute, with whom man- 
kind can have neither society nor 
security. And thus captives, 
taken in a' just and lawful war, 
and such only, iare subject to a 
despotic power, which, as it arises 
ntft from compact, so neither is 
it capable of any^ but is the state 
of war continued : for, what com« 
pact can be made with a man that 
IS not master of his own 'life? 
What condition can be performed ? 
And |f be be once allowed to be 
master of his own life, the des- 
potical arbitrary power of his 
master ceases. He that is mas- 
ter of himself, and his own life, 
has a right too to the means of 
preserving it ; so that as soon as 
compact enters, slavery ceases^ 
and he so far quits his absolute 
powet^' 9nd puts an end to the 
state of war^ who enters into con« 
dfttona with his captive. 

Natuxe gives theficst of these, 
viz* paternal power, to parents for 
tbebenel^t of. their children during 
their minori^', ta supply* their 
want of ability an4 ui^derstanding 
how to manage their property, 
(By p3Copejjby I 'must be under- 
stood here, as in other places> to 
m^an ttiat prc^erly which men 
have in theur persons as well as 
goods^) ..Volmitajry agreement 
g^ves^ the second^ viz«. political 
power, to ^overppfs for the be- 
nefit nf their subjects^ to secure 
them, in the po9&e^iQQ and use of 
their propertijes. And forfeiture 
gives the thirst despotical power, 
to lords for their own benefit, avep 
those who are $tripped of all pro-* 
perty^ ' 

lie. that libaU consider the dis- 
tinct rise and extent and the dif- 
ferent ends^of thesq several powers, 
'will plainly see, thajt paternal 
poorer (>ome9^ as far short of that, 
of the magistrate, ^ despotical e^-^ * 
ceeds it ; and that absolute domi- 
«ion> hw^vcK phMQjBd, is sq &i^ 
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from being one • kind of civil so- 
ciety» that it is as inconsistent 
with it, as slavery is with property. 
PaterDal power is only where mi- 
nority makes ^e child incapable 
to manage his property; politi- 



cal, where men have propertjr in 
their own disposal ; and despotical, 
over such as have no property at 
all. 

(To be anitin^ed./ 
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HOUSfi 07 aE?RE$EKTATIV£6» 

' Mondays N0V9 25. . 

The Speaker laid before die 
Honae the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, rela- 
tive to Receipts and Expenditure, 
iot the year 1811, and'eompri* 
■ing talculations for the ensuing 
year.-— Refeited to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, and one 
thousand copies ordered to be 
-printed. 

The engrossed Bill, appor- 
tioning Representatives among the 
several States, according to the 
.third ' cen^s, was read a thjrd 
-time, ai^ the question put— shall 
the Bill j>ass ? 

Mr. Bibb moved to recommit 
the Bil^ to a Cotfimittee of the 
. whole. He ^as in favour affixing 
.the ratio tit -thirty-fiVe thottsand, 
'•—Lost, Ayes 50, Noes 72. 

The question wad then taken on 
' the passage of the Bill and car- 
ried. 

Mr. Randolph offered the fol- 
lowing Resolution : 

** Resolved, That the Commit- 
tee, to whom was referred so much 
' ef the Presidents Message as re- 
lates to the measures of pub- 
lic defence^ as demanded by the 
present crisis, be instructed to 
inquire whether any* and what 
" amendments are necessary in the 
«™les and articles for the gx)- 
▼crmncat of the Army cf &e 



United States"— (The object is to 
lA^olish punishment by the lash.) 
Oifiered to lie on the TabU. 

Reportm 
In obedience to the directioof 
of the ** Act supplementary to 
the Act entitled, * An Act to es- 
tablish the Treasury Depart- 
ment,' " the Secretary of the 
Treasury respectfully ^abmittad 
a full Report and Estimate of 
Receipts and Expenditures. 

The actual Receipts arinng 
from revenue alone, and exclu- 
sively of the s temporary loan, 
since reimbursed, appear from the 
statement to have exceeded the 
current expenses, including there- 
in the interest paid oh the debt, 
by a sum of more Ihan five mil- 
lions and 1 half of dollars. Bat 
the payments on accouiit of in- 
terest, during the year ending on 
the 30th of Sejitember, 1811, 
have, from an unavoidable delay 
in making t\ie usual remittances 
to Holland, fallen short of the 
amount due during the same pe- 
riod; and the real excess of re- 
ceipts arising from revenue, be- 
• yond the current expenses, ia- 
' eluding therein the interest ac- 
' crued on the debt, amounts only 
to near 59100,000 dollars. ■ 

The receipts for the last quarter 
of the year, 1811, are estimated 
at 3,300,000 dollars : and the ex- 
penditures (including the pay- 
ment of arrears of interest, and 
near 2>l60;000 dollars on ftceount 
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i)f the prhicipri* of the public 
debt) at 4,SOQ,00a dollars^ w^kh 
%iU l«ave» »t the end of the year, 
a. balance in the Treasury of near 
three milhona of dollars* It will 
not therefQrejbe necessary to resort, 
for the service of the present year, 
to' the loan authorized by the act 
#f the last session of Congress. 
, S. Year 1812. 

It is ascertaiped that the net 
revenue arising^ from duties on 
merchandise and tonnage, which 
has fccrued during tha tirst thre^ 
^quarters of the year, 1811, ex- 
ceeds six millions of dollars ; aiid 
it may for the whole year be es- 
timated at about 7,^00,000 ^oh 
lars. 

The custom-house bonds out- 
standing on the first of January, 
181 SI, and falling due in that 
year, arc also estimated, after de* 
ducting bad debts, at 7^500,000 
dollars* This sum may, therefore, 
be assumed as the probable amount 
,of receipts into the Treasury, 
.during the year 18 1$, on account 
of duties . on merchandise and' 
tonnage ; the portion of the re-r 
•venue arising from the impor- 
tations subsequent to the present 
.year, which will be received in 
.1812, being considered sufficients 
.to pay the debentures and expen- 
ses of collection of that year. 
, ^he payments made by pur- 
chasers of public lands north of 
,the river Ohio, having, during 
. the two last years, after deducting 
the expenses ;and charges on that 
^fund, amounted to near .600,000 
dollars a year, that branch of 
revenue may, for the present, be 
, estimated at that sum. ' Allow- 
ing one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the <)ther sotall items of 
♦ revenue, which consist principally 
;of axfe9X9 and repayments, the 
^ whole amount of actual receipts 
.into the Treasury, during the year 
1812, may therefore be estimated 
.ftt £^200,000 dollars* 



The iurrenf expensas * foi* th» 
same year are estimated ais follow* 
eth,Yiz. 

'In Expenses of a civil iltature# 
both domestic and foreign^ 
1,260,009 dollars: 

2. Military and Naval establish* 
xaents, according to the estii^atea. 
of those two departments, and 
including the additional perma* 
nent appropriations for the pur-» 
chase of arms, and for Indian an<« 
unities, 8,140,000 dollars : 

Together, 9.400,000 dollars. 

And exceeding by l,2OO,O0O 
dollars, the probable amount oC 
receipts^ This deficit may be 
f>aid out of the sum of three miU 
lions of dollars in the Treasury. 
But und^r existing circumstances, 
it does not seem ^etigible to kX" 
haust that fund; and the esti- 
mate of V receipts l>eing idso liable 
to more than, usual uncertainty, 
the propriety of authorising a loaa 
sufficient to supply that diffe** 
rence, and to defray tfuch other 
extraordinary expenses as may be 
incurred during the year,, is re« 
spectfully submitted* 

, It must, at the same time, be 
observed, tbatxhe sum oi'9)400,000 
dollars, thus stated as the amount 
of current expenses, for the year 
1812, includes in fact a portion 
of extraordinary expanses, arising 
from the present fixate of altiaits. 
For if the MiUtarj- «id Naval ex- 
penditure had been estimated at a 
«um not exceedicig. the amount 
actually expended for those ob* 
jects during the year, ending on 
the 30th of September, 1811, 
that is to say, at 4,400,000^, in- 
stead of 5,likK>>000 dollars, the 
estimate of receipts would exceed 
that of current expenses. 
• 'But the detaiUd annual es,ti« 
mates forthe.year 1812 will show 
that they are predicated on the 
employment of almost the -whole 
of the- naval force, and ofthe whole 
nilitary establiehment| of ll)e Uoh 
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ted States, m aathorised by law, 
coveFiDg, besidca several othef 
items, all the expeotes of more 
tban^ 17,000 effective men id the 
liftiMl w^ sea service. 

With respect to the paymentt 
•n acbouBt of the priucipal of the 
dtebty It is evident that ao aatho- 
tilyto borrow a sum equal to that 
which will be reimbursed duiio^s the 
year 181S will be necessary* The 
fMiyments which, according to law, 
must be made daring that year on 
that accooot, consisting of 
' 1. Annual reimbursenient of six 
per cent, and deferred stock. 

/ 1^70,000 

2. Reimbvrsement of the resi<p 
ine of the converted stock 

5£5,318,41 

AoBOUDting togetl^er to 

2,153,183,41 

This sum, and that payable for 
interest, amounting together to 
4y3>6Q,00O dollars, leave, in order 
to complete the annual appropri* 
ation of eight millions, a balance 
of 3,640,000 dollars, which can be 
applied in no other manner than in 
purchases of stock at the prices li« 
nitted by law. The amoiint which 
may be thus applied ia therefore 
uncertain. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

It appears by the statement (D*} 
that the payments, on account of 
%he principal of the Public Debt, 
from the 1st of Oct. 1810, to the 
3Ut of Dec. 181 1, have exceeded 
six millions four hundred thou- 
aand dollars.— With the exception 
of the annual reimbursement of 
ftix per cent. an() deferred stocks, 
thiere will remliin at the end of the 
year Id 11 no other portion of the 
Public Debt rermbursable at the 
frill of the United States tlian the 
residue of converted stock, amount- 
ing, as above stated, to 665,000 
d^Slars, and which will be paid in 
the year I812.i»-There being no- 
thing afterwards left on which the 
laws^ passed subi^quent to the 



year ISOl, for the redemption o# 
the Debt, can operate, a general* 
view of tiie result and effect of 
these laws will now be presented* 

Exclusively of near three tntU 
lions of u«fu«ded Debt, siuce re-» 
imbursed, as detailed in -the- Ke« 
port of the ISth of April 1808, the 
Public Debt of the ignited Sutes 
amounted onthe 1st irf* April 18ei» 
t# D. 79,926,999- 

The »|l9l« amount el prifictpat 
extinguished dsiiRg the period of 
ten years and nine^moBtba^- cotn<* 
meneing onthe 1st of April, 1801, 
and ending the 31st of Dec. 181 1,. 
exceeds forty-«iz miUions of doU 
lars. 

The disposeable national rere-i 
noe, or ihat portion whieb alone ia 
applicable to defray the annual ne» 
tionUl expenses, consists only of 
the surplus of the grosa aaioi>ni 
of revenue collected, beyond tbe 
amount necessary for paying the 
interest on the Public Debt. A 
diminution of that Interest is, with 
respect to the ability of defraj^ 
ing the other annual expenses, a 
positive increase cif revenue to tbe 
same amount^-^With an equal a- 
mount of gross revenue, the re- 
venue applicable to defray tbe b4«~^ 
tional expenses is now, by the ef« 
feet of the reduction of the Debt, 
two millions six hundred doliart 
greatei than the 1st day of April» 
1801, — Or, if another view of tbe 
subject be thought more correct, 
the laws for the reduction of tbe 
Debt have, in ten years and nine 
months, enabled the United States 
to pay in full the purchase^money 
of Louisiana, and increased their 
revenue nearly two miUiona of 
dollars. 

If the amount of annual pay- 
ments on account of both the prin* 
ctpal and interest of the Pubiilc 
Debt, during the Idst eight years, 
be contrasted with the payments 
hereaftei' necessary for the same 
purposes the difference will be still 
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more striking;— Ehght mil lions of 
duUare have been annually paid on 
that account during those . eight 
years,-»-The ivhdle amoi^nt paya- 
ble after the year I812» inclcKling 
the anaua] reiinbufoement on the 
six per eent. and deferred stocks, 
is 5^9^,^$^ dollars; making an 
annual di^rence of more than 
4,300,000 doUars, which will be 
Jiberated from that appropriation. 
And this annual payment of about 
3»800,000 dollars would hate been 
sufficient, with some small varia- 
tions' to discharge in ten years the 
whole of the residue of the exis- 
ting Debi, with the exception of 
the three per cent, stock, the an- 
nual interest on which amounts 
only to 4^5,000 dollars* — The as- 
pect af the Foreign ralationsof tiie 
United States forbids, however,' 
the hope of seeing the work com- 
pleted w|tbin that short period. 

The redemption of principal has 
been effected without the aid of 
any internal taices, either direct or 
indirect, without any addition da- 
ring the last seven years to the 
rjfte of duties on importations, 
which, on the contrary, have beai 
impaired .by tiie repeal of that of 
palt, and notwithstanding the great 
diminution . of connnerce during 
the last four years.'-^It therefore 
proves decisively the abiHty of the 
United States, with their ordinary 
revenue, to discharge, in ten years 
of peace, a Debt <rf forty«-two mil- 
lions of dollars, a fact which con^ 
BJderably leMens the weight of tli^ 
most formidable objection to which 
that revenue, depending almost 
solely on commerce, appears to be 
liable.-^In time of peace it is al- 
most sufficient to defray the ecK- 
penses- of a war; in time of war it 
is barely 'competent to support the 
expenses of a peace establishment. 
Sinking ^i oneeundar adverse cir- 
rumstapoes from fifteen tu six or 
eight millions of dollars, it is only 
by a perievering application of the 



surplus, which it affords in year* 
of prosperity, to the discharge of 
the Debt, that a total cimnge ia 
the system of taxation, or a per- 
petual accumulation of Debt, can- 
be avo'uied.-^But if a similar ap- 
plication of such surplus be here- 
after strictly adhered to, forty mil- 
lions of Debt, contracted during 
five or aix years of war, i»ay al- 
ways, wrtliout any extraordinary 
exertions, be reimbursed in tea 
years of peace. — ^This view of the 
subject has, at the present crisis, 
appeared necessary for the purpoee 
of distinctly pointing out one of 
the principal resources within tbe 
reach of the United Sttttes.-^-But 
to be pkiced on a solid 'fotmda- 
tioB, it requites the aid of a reve- 
nue << sufficient at least to defray' 
the ordinary expenses oiF Govern- 
ment, and to pay the interest on 
the Public Ddbr,indadii]gthsit 
on now loana whiehf may bte kaiho- 
rised/' 

PHOyiSIO^ FOR THE CTSTJiyG 
YEARS. 

The nsvenue is derived from two 
sources; tbe duties on tnlporta^ 
tions, and the sale*, of Public 
Lands. 

The net revehue arising from 
duties on merchandise and tonnage, 
which aceraed during i the year 
. ] dOP, amounted to 6,5Qf »)68 dol- 
lars. 

The rtet revenue arising fVom 
.the same sources, which accrued 
duritig thevytear IS tO, amounted 
to 12,513,490 dollars. 

The same revenue for the ye^r 
1811 is estimated at 7,500,000 
dollars. 

A portioti of the revenue of this 
year having beeti. collected on Bri- 
tish merchandise im^port^ed before 
the prohibition tpok effect, the 
permanent revepue, arising from 
dqties on tonnage and merdian- 
dise will not proba^^ly, at -Iheir 
present raie^ and under existiuif 
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circnmUaficel, ^ceed 6,000,000 
.dollars, an eiitiniate which is cor- 
roborated by a plain view of the 
•«ubjectk . 

The sales of Public Lands on 
•the river Ohio, have, daring the 
'yeac ending on the 30th of Sep^ 
tember, iSll, amounted^ as ap« 
pears by the statement (C.) to 
•^07,0€ijO acres, and the payments 
by purchasers to 600,000 dollars. 
It has already been stated, that 
those payments ^n the average of 
the last two y^^rs amount, after 
deducting the expenses and charge 
on tliut fund, to the annual sum 
of 600,000 dollars. 

The sales, rn the Mississippi ter- 
titory, being m the first instance 
•appropriated to the payment of 
1,550,000 dollars to the State of 
Georgia, are distinctly stated. 

The permanent revenue, -or an- 
nual receipts after the year 181^, 
calculated on. the existing state of 
a^Hirs, may, therefore, be estima* 
ted .at 6,600,000. dol lars^ 

Which, deducted from the an- 
nual expenditures calculated on 
thfe same principle, and amoun- 



terms of loans. Biit it does not 
appear that the actual receipts 
into the Treasury, arising' from 
the sales, can be tHaterially in- 
creased, without a reductioa in 
the price : unless it ' be by an 
attempt to offer certain portions 
^or sale in the large cities of the 
Union* 

The same amount of revenn^ 
would be iiecessary, and with thfe 
aid of loans would, it is believed, 
be sufficient in case of war. The 
san\e increase ,of duties would, 
therefore, be equally necessary in 
that event. Whether it would be 
aufllcient to produce- the sa'ue 
amount' of revenue, as under ex- 
isting circumstances, cannot at 
present be determined. Should 
any deficiency arise, it may be 
supplied without difficulty by a 
•farther increase of duties, by a re- 
storation of that on salt, and b;^ 
a proper selection of moderate 
internal taxes. To raise ,a 6xed 
revenue of only nine millions of 
•dollars, is so. much within the 
•compass of the national resources', 
so much less iii t)roportion than 



ting by the preceding estimate df is paid by^ any other nation, that, 
the y^ar^lBl^^ to 9,200,000 dol- under any circumstances, it will 
lars, • -only require the will ofthfeLe- 

Leaves a deficiency fd be provi- gislature to effect the object, 
.died for of 2^600)000 dollars. * Th^ possibility of raising mo- 

Ab addition of 60 per cent, fo "ney by loans to the atnnum which 
Ihe present amount of duties (to- may be wanted remains to be ex- 
gether with a continuance of the amined. For the ftict that the 
tennporary duties heJ-efofore desig. 
nated by the name of " Meditel*• 



■ United States n^ay easily, in ten 
'years of peace, 'extinguish a debt 



fauean Fund") will be sufficient of 42,000,000 dollars, does not 
t© supply that deficiency, and is necessarily imply that they could 



>^espectfiii[y submitted. This mode 
appears preferable fot the present 
to any internal tax. — -With res- 
pect to the sales ofthe Public Lands, 
besides affording a supplementally 
fund fir the ultimate redemption 
*f public debt, ' they may, with- 
out any diminution of revenue, 
be usefully applied as a bounty to 
•oldiers enlisting, in the regular 
^vices^ and in facilitating the 



borrow that sum during a period 
of a war. 

In the present state of the world, 
foreign loans may be considered 
as nearly unattamable. In that 
respect, as in all others, the United 
States must solely rely on theii" 
own resources. These have their 
natural bounds, but are believed 
to be fully adequate to the sup- 
port of all the national force thift 
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can be usefully and efficiently 
employed. 

The ability and ,will of the 
United Statea faithfully to per- 
fornli their engagements are uni- 
versally known ; and the terms of 
loans will in no shape whatever be 
effected by the want of confidence 
in either. They must, however, 
depend, hot only on the state of 
public credit, and on the ability 
to lend, but also on the existing 
demand for capital required for 
other objects. Whatever this may 
te, the money wanted .by the pub- 
lic must be purchased at the mar- 
ket price. Whenever the amount 
wanted for the service of the yea^, 
or the whole amount of stock jn 
the market, shall exceed cerl^in 
limits, it may be expected that 
legal interest will not be sufficient 
to obtain the sums required. In 
that case, the most simple and di- 
rect is also the cheapest and safest 
mode. Jt appears much more 
eligible to pay at once a dif- 
ference, \ either by a premium in 
lands,, or by allowing a higher 
rate of interest, than to increase . 
the amount of stock created, or 
to attempt any operation which 
might injuriously aifcct the cir- 
culating^ medium of the country. 
This difficulty, and it is the only 
serious one which has ]>een anti- 
cipated, will not, indeed, if ana- 
'lysed, appear very formidable. 
For, to fake an extreme case, and 
supposing even forty millions of 
dollars to be borrowed at eight 
instead of six per cent, a year, the 
only diiFei:ence would consist in 
the addition of 800,000 dollars 
a-year, until the principal was 
reimbursed ; a payment inconve- 
nient indeed, and to be avoided 
if practicable, but inconsiderable 
if compared either with the ef- 
fects of other means of raising 
money, or with some other branches 
Tpf the public expenditure. 

It appears from the preceding 

VOXi.X, 



estimates, that nothing more may 
be strictly wanted for defraying, 
during the year J812, the ex- 
penses as yet authorised by law, 
than an authority to borrow a sum 
^equal to that which ihay be re- 
knbursed on account of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt. With at 
view to the ensuing years, and 
considering the aspect of public 
difairs presehted by the executive, 
and the ineasures bf expense which 
he has recommended, it has beea 
attempted to show,— 

1 , 1'hat a fixed revenue, of about 
nine millions of dollars is neces- 
sary and sufficient, both under the 
existing situation of th^ltmted 
States, and in the event of their 
assuming a different attitude. 

2. That an addition to the rate 
of duties ^on importation is at 
present sufficient lor that purpose^ 
although in the course of events' 
it may require some aid from 
other sources of revenue. 

3. That a just reliance may be 
placed on obtaining loans to a 
considerable amount for defraying 
the extraordinary expenses which 
may be incurred beyond the 
amount of revenue above stated. . 

4. That the peace-revenue of 
the United States will be suffici* 
ent, without any extraordinary 
exertions, to discharge,- in a fevr 
years, the debt which may be 
thus necessatily incurred. 

All which is respectluUy sub* 
mitted* 

Albert Gallatin* 
Treasury Department^ 
Nov. 22, 18H. 

iPhe Committee^ to tehoni was re-' 
f erred that 'part of the Presi^ 
dent's Message which relates 
to Foreign Affairs, Begged 
Leave to report, in part, — 

That they have endeavoured im 
give to the subject submittec^ta 
them^ that full and d^spassiooale 

2x 
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consideration which is due to one 
so intimately connected with the 
interest, the peace, the safety, and 
thehonour, of their country. 

Your Committee will not en- 
cumber your journals and waste 
your patience with a detail history 
of all the various matters growing 
out of our foreign relations. The 
cold recital of wrongs, of injuries, 
and aggressions, known and felt 
by every Member of this Union, 
could have no other effect than to 
deaden the national sensibility, 
and render the public mind cal- 
lous to injuries with which it is 
already too familiar. 

Without recurring then to the , 
multiplied wrongs of partial or 
temporary operation, of which we 
have so just cause of complaint 
against the two great belligerents, 
your Committee will only call 
your attention, at this time, to the 
systematic aggression of those 
powers, -authorized by their edicts, 
against neutral commerce ; a sys- 
tem which, as regarded "its prm- 
ciples, was founded on pretensions 
that went to the subversion of the 
national independence ; and which, 
although now abandoned by one 
power, is, in its broad and destruc- 
tive operation, as still enforced by 
the other, sapping the foundation 
of our prosperity. 

It is more than five years' since 
England and France, in violation 
of tnose principles of justice and 
public law, held sacred by all 
civilized nations, commenced this 
unprecedented lyjrstem, by seizing 
the property of the citizens of the 
United States, peaceably pursuing* 
their lawful commerce on the 
high seas. To shield themselves 
. from the odium. which such out- 
rage must incur, each of the bel- 
ligerients sought a pretext in the 
conduct of the other — each at- 
tempting to justify his system of 
lupine as a retaliation for similar 
aeU on the part of his enemy. 



As if the law of ^nations, founded 
on the eternal rules of justice, 
could sanction a principle, which, 
if engrafted into our municipal 
code, would excuse the crime of 
one robber, upon the sole plea 
that the unfortunate object of his 
rapacity was also a victim to the 
injustice of another. The fact of 
priority would be true as to one 
of the parties; and, whether true 
or /alse, could furnish no ground' 
of justification. 

I'he United States thus unex-« 
pectedly and violently assailed by 
the two greater pdwers in Europe, 
withdrew their citizens and pro- 
perty from the ocean, and cherish- 
ing the blessings of peace, al- 
though the occasion would have 
fully justified war, sought re- 
dress m an appeal to the justice 
and magnanimity of the bellige- 
rents, when this appeal had 
failed of the success which was 
due to its moderation, other mea- 
sures, founded on -the same pa- 
cific policy, but applying to the 
interests, instead of the justice, 
of the belligerents, were resorted 
to. Such was the character of 
the non-intercourse and non-im- 
portation laws, which invited the 
return of both powers to their 
former state of amicable relations, 
by offering commercial advantages 
to the one who should first revoke 
his hostile edicts, and imposing 
restrictions on the other. 

France at length availed her- 
self of the proffers made equally 
to her and her enemy, by the 
Non-Importation Law of May, 
1810, and announced the repeal, on 
the first of the following November, 
of the Decrees of Berlin and Mi- 
lan. Arid it affords a subject of 
sincere congratulation to be in- 
formed, through the official or-« 
gans of the Government, that 
those Decrees are, so far at least 
as our rigths are concerned, ren 
ally and practically at ap end^ 
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It was confidently expected that 
this act cm the part of France 
. wouljd have been immediately fol- 
lowed by a revocation on the part 
-of Great Britain of her Orders in 
Council. If our reliance on her 
justice had been impaired by the 
wrongs she had inflicted, yet 
when she had plighted her faith 
to the world that the sole motive 
of her aggression on neutral com- 
merce was to be found in the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees, we 
looked forward to the extinction of 
those Decrees, as the period when 
the freedom of tlie seas wojild be 
^ain restored. 

In this reasonable expectation 
we have, however, .been disap- 
pointed. A year has elapsed since 
the French Decrees were rescinded, 
and yet Great Britain,^ instead of 
retracting, pari passu ^ that course 
of unjustifiable attack on neutral 
rights, in which she professed to 
be only the reluctant follower of 
France, has advanced with bolder 
and continually increasing strides. 
To the categorical demands lately 
made by our Government for the 
repeal of her Orders in Council, 
ihe has affected to deny the prac- 
tical extinction of the French 
Decrees; and she has, moreover, 
advanced a new and unexpected 
demand, increasing in hostility the 
Orders themselves. She has in- 
sisted, through her accredited Mi- 
nister at this place, that the repeal 
of the Orders in Council must I e, 
preceded, not gnly by the practical 
abandonment of . the Decrees of 
Berlin and Milan, so far as they 
infringe the neutral rights of the 
ITnited States ; but by the renun- 
ciation on the part of France of 
the whole of her system of com- 
mercial warfare against Great, Bri- 
tain, of which those Decrees 
originally formed a part. 

This system is understood to 
consist in a course of measures, 
adopted by France and the other 



powers on the Continent subject 
to or in alliance with her, calcu- 
lated to prevent the introduction 
into their territory of the produtfts 
and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, and to an« 
nihilate her trade- with them. 
However hostile these regulations 
may bfc, on the part oi France 
towards Great Britain, or how- . 
ever sensibly the latter may -feel 
their effects, they are, neverthe- 
less, to be regarded only as the 
expedients of one enemy against 
another, for which the United 
States, as a neutral power, can 
in no respect, be responsible : they, 
are, too, in exact conformity with 
those which Great Britain has her- 
self adopted and acted upon in 
time of peace as well as war. And 
it is not to be presumed that 
" France would yield to the unau- 
thorised demand of America what 
she seems .to have considered as 
one of the most powerful engines 
of the present war. 

Such are the pretensions upon 
which Great Britain founds the 
violation of the maritime rights 
of the United States — pretensions 
not theoretical merely, but fol- 
lowed up by a desolating war upon 
our unprotected commerce. , The 
ships of the United States, laden 
with the products of our own soil 
and labor, navigated by own citi- 
zens, and peaceably pursuing a 
lawful trade, are seized on our own 
coasts, at the very mouths of our 
* harbours, condemned and confis- 
cated. 

Your Committee are not,*how- 
ever, of that sect whose worship is 
at the shrine of a calculating ava- 
rice. And while we are laying 
before yeu the just complaints of 
our merchants against the plunder 
of their ships ana cargoes, we can- 
not refrain from presenting to the 
justice and humanity of our coun- 
try the unhappy case of our ina* 
pressed seamen. 
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Although the groans of these 
victims of barbarity for the loss of 
(what should be dearer to the 
Americans than life) their liberty— 
although the cries of their wives 
and children, in the privation of 
protectors and parents, have, of 
late, been drowned in the louder 
clamors at the loss of property; 
yet is the pratrtice of forcing our 
mariners into the British navy, in 
violation of the rights of our flag, 
carried on with unabated rigor and 
•everity. If it be our duty to en- 
courage the fair and legitimate 
commerce. of this country by pro- 
tecting the property of the mer- 
chant, then indeed, by as much 
as life and liberty are more esti- 
mable than ships and goods, so 
^ much more impressive is the duty 
to shield the persons of our sea- 
men, whose hard and honest ser- 
vices are employed, equally with 
those of tjie merchants, m ad- 
vancing, under the mantle of its 
laws, the interests of their country. 

1 o sum up, in a word, the great 
causes of complaint against Great 
Britain, your Committee need on- 
ly say— That the United States, 
as a sovereign and independent 
power, claim, the right to use the 
ocean, which is the common and 
acknowledged highway of nations, 
for the purposes of transporting, 
in their bwp vessels, the products 
of their own soil, and the acqui- 
sitions of their industry, to a mar- 
ket in the ports of friendly nations; 
and to bring home, in return, 
such articles as their necessities or 
convenience may require; always 
regarding the rights of bellige- 
rents, as defined by the established 
laws of nations. Great Britain, 
jn defiance of this incontestible 
right, captures every American 
vessel bound to, or returning from, 
a port where, her commerce is not 
favored ; enslaves our seamen 5 and, 
in spite of our remonstrances, per* 
i€veres in these^ transgressions. 



To wrongs so daring in charac- 
ter, and so disgraceful in tiu;ir 
execution, it is impossible that 
the People of the United States 
should remsiin indifferent. We 
must now tamely and quietly suIh 
mit, or we must resist by those 
means which God has placed within 
our reach. . 

Your Committee would not cast 
a shade over the American name, 
by the expression of a doubt which 
branch of this alternative will be 
embraced. The occasion is now 
presented when the national cha* 
racter, misunderstood and traduced 
for a time by foreign and domestic 
enemies, should be vindicated.— 
If we have not rushed to the field 
of battle like the Nations who are 
led by the mad ambition of a sin* 
gle Chief, or the avarice of a cor- 
rupted Court, it has not proceeded 
from a fear of war, but from a lova 
of justice and humanity. That 
proud spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence, which sustained our 
fathers in the successful assertion 
of their Rights against Foreign 
aggression, is. not yet sunk. The 
patriotic fire of the Revolation 
still burns in the American breast 
with a holy and unextingMishable 
flame, and will conduct this Na- 
tion to those high destinies, which 
are not less the reward of dignified 
moderation, than of exalted valour* 

But we have borne with injjury 
until forbearance has ceased to be 
a' virtue. The sovereignty and 
independence of these States, pur- 
chased and sanctified by the blood 
of our fathers, from whom we re- 
ceived them, not for ourselves 
only« but as the inheritance of our 
posterity, are deliberately and 
systematically violated. And the 
period has arrived, when, in the 
opinion of your Committee, it is 
the sacred duty of Congress to ctU 
forth the patriotism and resources 
of the coantrr. By tl^c aid of 
these, and with th« bltisiog of 
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God, we confidently trust we shall 
be enabled to procure that redress, 
which has been sought for by jus- 
tice, by remonatrauce, and for- 
bearance, in vain. 

Your Committee, reserving for 
a future Report those ulterior 
measures, which, in their opinion, 
ought to be pursued, would, at 
this tiraei earnestly recommend, 
in the words of the President, 
^' That the United States be imme- 
diately put into an armour and 
£ittitude demanded by the crisis, 
and corresponding with the natio- 
nal spirit and expectations.'* And, 
to this end, they beg leave to sub- 
mit, for the adoption of the House, 
the following resolutions:— 

1. Resolved, That the Military 
XlstablishmeHt, as authorized by 
the existing Laws, ought to be 
"iriimediately completed by filling 
up the ranks and prolonging the 
Enlistment of che troops; and that, 
to encourage enlistments, a bounty 
ill lands ought to be given in ad- 
dition to the pay and bounty now 
allowed by law. 

^. That an additional force of 
ten thousand regular troops aught 
to^be immediately raised to serve 
for three years; and that a bounty 
in lands ought to be given to en- 
courage enlistment. 

3.. That it is expedient to au- 
thorize the Preside/it, under pro- 
per ree^ulations, to accept the ser- 
vice of any number of voluuteers, 
not exceeding fifty thousand, to 
be organized, trained, and held 
in readiness to act on such service 
as the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment may require. 

4. That the President be autho- 
rized to order out, from time jto 
tipe, such detachments of the 
militia, as in his opinion t:he pub- 
lic service may require. 

5. That all the vessels not now 
in service belonging to the navy 
'«©(} worthy of repair, be immc- 



diately fitted iip» and put into 
commission. 

(). That it is expedient to per- 
mit our merchant-vessels, owned 
€<xclusivfcly by resident citizens, 
and commanded and navigated 
solely by citizens, to arm, under 
proper regulations to be prescribed 
by law, in self-defence, against all 
unlawful proceedings towards them 
on the high seas. 



. IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT* 



HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, January 7. 

The Commissioners for opening 
the Parliament were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Cornwallis, Earl Camden, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, and. the 
Marquis Wellesley. 

The Commissioners having 
taken tlieir seats on the Wool- 
sack, the Lord Chancellor read 
the following Speech :-^ 

" My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

*' We are commanded by His 
Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent to express to 3 ou the deep 
sorrow which he feels in announ- 
cing to you the continuance of 
His Majesty's lamentable indis- 
position, and the unhappy disap- 
pointment of those hopes of His 
Majesty's, early recovery which 
had been cherished by the dutiful 
affection of his Family and the 
loyal attachment of his People. 

" The Frince Regent has di- 
rected copies of the last Reports 
of Her Majesty the Queen's Coun- 
cil to be laid before you ; and he 
is satisfied, you will adopt such 
measures as the present melan- 
choly exigency may appear to re- 
quije. ' 

*^ In securing a suitable and 
9m pie provision for the support 
of His Majesty's Royal Dignity, 
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9nd for the attendance upon His 
uacred person dnring his illness, 
the Prince Regent rests ^assured 
that you will also bear in mind the 
indispensable duty of continuing 
to preserve to His Majesty the 
facility of resuming the personal 
exercise of his Royal Authority, 
in the happy effect of his tcco- 
very, so earnestly desired by the. 
wishes and the prayers of his Fa- 
mily and his Subjects. 

*' 'i he Prince 'Regent directs jis 
to signify to you the satisfa<:tion 
with -which His Royal Highness 
observed that the measures which 
have been pursued for the defence 
and security of the kingdom of 
Portugal have proved completely 
effectual, and that on the several 
occasions fn which the British or 
Portuguese troops have been en- 
gaged with the enemy, the repu- 
tation already acquired by them 
has been fully maintained. 

'* The successful and brilliant 
enterprize which terminated in the 
surprize, in Spanish Estremadura, 
of a French corps, by a detach-' 
r ment of the allied army ujider 
Lieutenant-General Hill, is highly 
creditable to that distinguished 
odicer, aud to the troops under 
Lis command, aud \iqh contributed 
materially to obstruct the designs 
of the enemy in that part of the 
Peninsula. 

" The Prince Regent is as- 
sured, that while you reflect with 
pride and satisfaction on the con- 
duct of His Majesty's troops, 'and 
of the allies in those various and 
important services, ^'qu will ren- 
der justice to the consummate 
judgement and skill displayed by 
General Lord Viscount Welling- 
ton in the direction of the cam- 
paign. 

" In Spain, the spirit of the 
people remains imsubdued; and 
the sytem of warfare so peculiarly- 
adapted to the actual cotidition' 
of the Spanish nation^ has been 



recently extended and improved 
under the advantages which result 
from the operations of the allied 
armies on the. frontier, and from 
the countenance and, assistance 
of His Majesty's Navy'oa th« 
coast. 

" Although the great exertion* 
of the enemy have in some quar- 
ters -been attended" with success. 
His Royal Highness is persuaded 
you will admire the perseverance 
and gallantly manifested by the 
Spanish armies. Even in those 
provinces principally occupied by 
the French forces, new energy haS 
arisen among the people, aiid the 
increase of difficulty and danger 
has produced more connected ef- 
forts of general resistance. 

" The Princcv Regent, in the 
name aud on the behalf of His 
Majesty, commands us^ to express 
his confident hope that yoa will 
enable him to contini^ to afford 
the most effectual aid and assist- 
ance in support of the contest, 
which the brave nations of the 
Peninsula still maintain with such 
unabated zeal and resolution. 

" His Royal Highness com- 
mands us to express his congra- 
tulations on the success of the 
British arms in the Islaoid of Java. 

" The Prince Regent trusts 
that you will concur with His 
Royal Highness in approving the 
wisdom with which this enterprize, 
as' well as the capture of the 
Islands of Bourbon and the Mau- 
ritius, has been conducted under 
the immediate direction of the 
Governor-General of India; and 
that you will applaud the deci- 
sion,, gallantry, an4 spirit, conspi- 
cuously dsplayed in the late 
operations of tfe brave army un- 
der the command of that distin- 
guished Officer, Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir S. Auchmuty, so power- 
fully and ably supported by Bi^ 
Majesty's naval forces. 

" By the completion of this 
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fivstem of operations, great addi 
tional security will have been given 
to the BritisAi commerce aiid pos- 
sessions in the East-Indies, and 
the colonial power of France will 
have been entirely extinguished. 

" His Royal Highness thinks it 
expedient to recommeiid to your 
attention the propriety of pro- 
viding ,8ucb measures for the fu- 
ture government of the British 
Possessions in India, as shall ap- 
pear from experience, and upon 
mature deliberation, to be calcu- 
lated to secure their internal pro- 
perty, and to derive from those 
Nourishing dominions the utmost 
degree of advantage to the com - 
raerce and revenue of the United 
Kingdom. 

•' We are commanded by the 
Prince Regent to acquaint you, 
that, while His Royal Highness 
regrets that various important 
suTbjects of differedce, with the 
IJnited States of America still 
remain unadjusted, the difficul- 
ties which the affair of the Chesa- 
peake frigate had occasioned have 
been finally removed; and we are 
directed to assure you, that, in 
the farther progress of the 'discus- 
sions with the United States, the 
Prince Regent will continue to 
employ ^uch means of conciliation 
as may be consistent with the ho- 
nour and dignity of His Majesty's 
Grown, and with the due maitite- 
pance of the maritime and com^- 
mercial rights and interests of the 
British Empire. 

** Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 

** His Royal Highness has di- 
rected the estimates for the service 
of the current year to be laid be- 
fore you. He entreats that you will 
furnish him ',with such supplies as 
may be necessary to enable him 
to continue the contest, in which 
His Majesty is engaged, with that 
spirit and exertipn \vhich will af- 
ford the best prospect of its suc- 
^i^sful termination. 



• ** His Royal Highness com^ 
mands us tto recommend that you ' 
should resume the consideration 
of the state of the Finances of Ire^ 
land. Which you had commenced 
in the last Session of Parliament. 
He has the satisfaction to inform 
you, that the improved receipt of 
the Revenue of Ireland in the last 
as compared with the preceding 
year, confirms the belief that the 
depression which that revenue had 
experienced is to he attributed to 
accidental and temporary causes. 
•' Mj/ Lords and Gentlemen, 
" The Prince Regent is satisfied- 
that you entertain a just sense of 
the ^duous duties which his Roy-^ 
al Highness has been called upon 
to fulfil, in consequence of Hi$ 
Majesty's continued indisposition. .. 

" Under this severe calamity. 
His Royal Highness derives the 
greatest consolation from his re- 
liance on your experience, wis- 
dom, loyalty, and public spirit, 
to which, in every difficulty, he 
will resort, with a firm confidence, 
that, through your assistance and 
support, he shall be enabled, un- 
der the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, successfully to discharge 
the important functions of the high 
trust reposed in him, and in the 
name and on the behalf of his 
beloved Father and revered Sove- 
reign, to maintain unimpaired the 
prosperity and honor of the na« 
tion.'* 



SIR FRANCIS BURDETT'a 

ADDRESS 
TO 

THE PRINCE REGENT, 

rROPOSFO 

In Answer to the Speech of Ministers, 

Delivered on Tuesday^ the jth Instant, on 
the opening of Parliament, 



" We, His Ma}est)''8 most dutiful and 
loyal Subjects, the Coninyoss of the Uoiied 
Kingdom of Great Britain, ii^ Parliament as- 
sembled, return your Royal Hi^hnpss the 
hamble thauki of this tiouse for the most 
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l^racioiH Speech deKvered by the Lord* Com- 
nistioaers by your Royal Higkness's gocb- 
a»n)d. 

•• We aisure ycmr Royal Highness that 
we shallt wUhom delay, take into our lerious 
coosideratioo all the matters 16 wWch yuiir 
Rovtal Hi^iness has been pleated to direct 
«ui( aitentioD, and endeavour to adopt such 
measures aw are best calculated to meet the 
exigencies of the times. 

*< But we should deem it a failure in our 
duly, were we, on 'hs solemn occasion, to 
omit expressing to your Reyal Highness 
the iremedy which, in our opinion, Is called 
li»r by the evils already experienced, and by 
the dangers which appear to be impending. 

** We always hear, with great satisfaction, 
though not with surprize, that our Country- 
men, whether by land or sea, ntaintain the 
character of their ancestors ; but we cannot, 
•t the same time, dismiss from our minds 
•II consideration of the little effect with yhich 
their valour liak tseen exerted. 

** We lament to see nothing characteristic 
of that love of Freedom for which this Na- 
tion has been so highly renowned in the 
World, In looking through the history of 
the last eighteen years of War, we find the 
▼alour and resources o^ our Country in no 
instance employed in the defence or restora- 
ti«a of Freedom, but almost constantly in 
endeavours to prevent. the oppressed from 
becoming free^ or to rc-plunge them into 
, alavery, to re-harien the grasp of despotism, 
»&d to sharpen the half-blunted fangs of per- 
aecation ; so that the British Flag, formerly 
the dread of tyranny, appears, through this 
long and disgraceful period, to ha?e waved 
only in hostililies to the liberties and happi- 
ness of mankind. 
' •• From a. line of conduct so repugnant 

to Justice, to the common sens0 and com- 
^ mon feeling of men, the natual results jiave 
tosued. In tho^e dr^tant regions, where ig- 
norance and feebleness have rendered the 
Faople an easy prry to successive usurpation, 
we have uniforriHy been conquerors, and in 
overturning one despotism, have, f > r the pur- 
]>oses necessary for the maintenance of cor. 
ruption at home, uoiformly erected another 
in its stead ; whilr in all those countries, 
where >nen have obtained a knowledge of 
their righ's, and have pos^e9sed courage to 
avenge thenvselvea on thtir oppressors, we 
have found few and' treacherous friends^ and 
many and implacablo foes. 

*' The . Sovereii^os, our AHi^s* subdued 
BOt le^s by that •Huse of their power, uhich 
we have endeavoured to support, than by the 
arms of th'-ir and our enemy, have er.her 
been driven from their thron^s, or have aban- 
doned their cause, and disclaimid our con - 
sec ion, aa 'he only means of retaining even 
•>iunty portion of their former domiaioas^ 



so that after having stirred op, io hostility to 
freedom, almost every Sorercfgn of the Con-' 
tinent of Europe, nfitr having expended 
hundreds of BMilions in the support of thai 
formidable and unprincipled league, we veie» 
at last, reduced to a contest alone with tho 
Conqueror of that Continent, upi^n a spot, 
which we have only assisted to desolate and 
ravage, defending Sovereigns, who, not being 
able to rely on the affections of their sub^t*^ 
have sought their personal saliety in abdi- 
cation or flight. 

« To the regret of having seen the na- 
tional resources exhausted in the proaecntSoa 
of measures so fraugh^ at once with wicked- 
ness and folly, we have not, however, to ad4 
the shame of having seen the People of this 
Kingdom voluntarily lend their aid to those 
theasures ; their sense of justice and love of 
frWdoro revolted at so inhnroatf a crusade^ 
which at the outset they condemned, and 
against which many had thb virtue openly 
to protest, well knowing that a war in other 
countries against Freedom was in reality a 
war against the People of England them- 
selves. To counteract the effect of an 
opinion so obviously just, a system of term 
was resorted to, false alarms Were excited, 
spies and informers were hired, constructive 
tresbODS were revived, and new-fangled trea- 
sons enacted ; the safeguards of personal It. 
berty were removed; fortresses, under the 
name of barracks, were established through- 
out the land, and the fame and the person of 
every man Were placed at the absolute dis- 
posal of those, who, calling themselves the 
Servants of the King, were, in fact, the 
agents of that rapaciotis and haughty Oli- 
garchy, who had long fattened oA the mi- 
series of the Country, and who, in the pro- 
gress of the principles of liberty, saw the 
seeds of a destruction of their ill-goltea'power. 

** Under the operation of this system, 
we have beheld much that rennined of our 
liberties wholly swept away ; we have seei^ 
practised, under the name of collecting a 
revenue, and in the guise of legal proceedings^ 
acts of oppression and insult, which our fore- 
fathers would have perished lather than en- 
dure. The dwellings, the books, the mast 
private recessesand concerns, of Englishmca, 
once so sacred, now are exposed to the intru- 
sion and inquisitorial scrutiny of numberless 
mercenary agents, appointed and rerooveable 
at the pleasure of the Crown. Fmancial ca- 
pacity breaks in between landlord and tenant; 
and, in violation of every principle of pro- 
perly, the Crown is become co- proprietor in 
every man's eitate, having a prior claim up- 
on his tenant : under the name of redeeming 
tht land-tax, there is a general confiscation of 
landed property ; «<iile, in the form of a 
stamp.duty, it seizes the bequests of the 
dead in their passage to the living:— 40 thai. 
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wkt last there i$ no tntii in England vho can 
be said to he the owner or proprietor of any 
tbJDgf the Government baviog assumed a 
control snd insUtrship oTcr property of every 
description. 

" There was a time in English History, 
sHien t4<e eacrtion of <in Empson and a Dud- 
ley, though under the sanction of an Act 
of Parliament, brought the prindpaU to the 
block, and consigned their subaltern agenti 
€o publiik veagcaoce in the pillory. But 
DOW ve have many Empsons and Dadleys 
in every Cbunly, who, under the name of 
aurchargers, supervisors, kc. inflict amerce- 
ments and fines at their pleasure ; the' partiei 
ao amerced being denied not only an appeal 
to a Jury, but even the aid of Counsel or 
Attorney to upeajc . io their defence before 
those fiscal Tribunals, which, to the terror of 
the People, are established in every corner of 
(he land. 

** In. exact proportioii to the^ increase of 
these exactions have we seen the iacreace of 
Ibe military force, and the multiplication of 
aneans calculated to divest the soldier of all 
fellpw-feeling with the citixen. Cooped up 
in barracks and depots, flogged for the most 
triiiag offences, he loses, by degrees, all re-' 
gard for those rights of which he is deprived, 
all attachment' for that ConstitntioH, out 
of the pale of which he is placed, and be- 
comes ihe passive and unconscious initru* 
Aientof tyrannical coercion, mistrustful of the 
f tfect of English feeling, which it seems to 
jiave beeii fpared English Soldiers would atill 
retain. Klany thousands of German and 
bther foreign mercenaries have been intro- 
duced and placed on our mUitary establish* 
snent, with privileges not possessed by the 
troops of pur oWn Country ; whole districts 
of England, and large portions of the English 
Army, have been put under the command of 
German Oflicers ; and the more effectually 
to estrange the People from their native Sol- 
diers, the latter have, in many instances, 
Jt>een compelled to assume a German garb ; 
the Militia I heretofore regarded at the sole 
constitutional force of the Country, upon the 
principle, that as men had most interest,' so 
they would he most stout i^ defending their > 
liberties and properties,— the Militia, having 
been long perverted from i*.s legitimate pur- 
pose, has at last, by the interchange of the 
English and Irish Militias, been convtrted, 
vith respect to the two Countries, into the 
•too CQnveiiient instrument of reciprocal op- 
piession ; and especially with regard to Ire- 
land, Where the just remonstrances and com- 
plaints of ageDereus,a gallant, and loag- 
suffering, People have uniformly been met 
with repulsion and disdain. 
. *' In the Institution of the Local Militia, 
ive behold all the severiti«ss of a military con- 
Kription, without impactiaUtyj aad without 
YQL. 7^^ 



a chance of its rewards ; and in (he assumed 
prerogative of calling upon the People to 
perform military duty under that system of 
discipline which is now in practice, we see 
every man in England, when commanded to 
take up ^rms in what is termed the defence of 
bis Country, liable to experience the degra- 
dation and torture of the lash. 

** That a People, formerly so proud ot 
tlieir liberties^ would be silent under such an 
accumulation of oppression, and that th^ 
communicatiop of indignant feelings would 
not, in the end, produce resistance, was too 
much for even sa insolent and obdurate 
Oligarchy never to expect ; — therefore the 
Press, t^e last ,to suffer when freedom is as- 
sailed, has become, in proportion to the 
augmentation of these oppressions, more and 
more an object of jealousy and vengeance. 
And after having seen the use iiiat has beent 
/made of ^ unconstitutional assumption of 
power of the Attorney -General to file ex- 
q^cio Informations, to accuse, to arraign, to 
amerce, to hold to bail^ to ruin, or to pardon, 
whiom soever he pleases ; after having seen , 
that this accuser, an Officer of the Crown^ 
removeable at its pleasure, 'has also the 
power of demanding a Jury, not taken oujt 
of an impartial pannel, but selected by 
another Officer of the Crown ; having seen 
a Judge, so eager to convict, as openly tp 
anticipate guilt before hearing the evidence 
in defence ; after havin/seen (he sentences in 
cases of politic^al libel gradually become 
more and more severe, till they have far 
surpassed in severity those for the greater , 
part of felonies, including long imprison- 
'ments, heavy fines, banishment to distant 
jails, and confinement in solitary cells, go- 
ing to the almost certain ruin, and the pro- 
bable death, of the persecuted parties ;•— 
baving seen all this, and taking a view of the 
number of persons now suffering, wccannot^ 
we confess, see much room for repeating ,the 
congratulations of our forefathers, upon thf 
abolition of the cruel and accursed Court ol 
^tar>Chamber, which did, without Jury^ 
that which is now done by a Jury chose^ 
by an Officer of the Crown; an alteratioi^ 
which only serves to screen a corrupt poli- 
tical ]udge from his due share of public 
,odium, aad to deprive the victim of (hat 
public compassion which is always called 
forth in behalf of tixoip who suffer from un- 
disguised tyranny. 

« To particularize the fatal effects of this 
course of misrule would, tf.it were pObsible^ 
be useless-; they being too visible in the 
inulti plied embarrassments and ahj,ect state <^f 
the Country, whether in its affairs, at home 
or abroad;— but to t^e great cause of all 
these evils we cannot» without a shamcftil 
•neglect of our duty, refrain from beseeching 
ihe attention of yo^r Ro^al Uighncsi^ wh,% 

ax 
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will at onc6 perceive that we allude to th* 
want of a real Representation of the People 
iA the CocDtnon* Hoate of Parliament. With 
a fair Rcpresmtation, the People are aever 
in danger, t>^cause from whatever quarter 
they feel grievance approaching, here is their 
court of appeal, here their means of imme- 
diate redress. Without such a Representa- 
tion, the People can never be safe; they 
liave no court of appeal,' no^ friend in Go- 
vernment, no means of redreas or protection. 

** To the want of such a Representation, 
to the want of a House of Connmons emana- 
ting from the People's choice and speaking 
theii; sentimects, we owe the eighteen years 
•f war against France^ lest the example 
ahould produce a reforn^of corruption and 
abuses at home, 

*' To the want of suck a Representation, 
we owe the hundred of millions of debt which 
have debased our currency, sapped the foun- 
dation of covenants, annihilated confidence, 
and added new crimes to our already san- 
guinary criminal code. 

** To the want of such a Representation, 
we owe the uapunished rapacity of prize 
courts I the ruin of commerce and manufac- 
ture; the countless number of paupers, 
whose ^tate, when contrasted with the luxury 
proceeding from public money lavished on 
- i^lacemen and pensioners, would be beyoad 
human endurance, withoat the overawing 
aspect of military force. 

'* If any thing be yet wanting to work 
conviction of ihese truths, we implore your 
Royal Highness to cast your eyes over the 
Cofttinrnt of Europe. Not a Sovereign has 
there been dethroned, not a State has there 
bgen overthrown, where the way of the Con- 
queror was not paved by corruption in the 
Government ; and by the tyranny which 
corruption never fails sooder or later to call 
to its support. 

'* And when we see the sime causes at 
work amungst ourtelvfes — when vtm hear the 
worst sort of corruption not only ^^^ denied, 
but unblushingly avowed and vindicated, 
upon the ground of its beiug as notorious as 
the sun at neon-day, it were presumption 
unparalleled to hope that similar- effects will 
not follow. 

** Tt» put an end, therefore, to corruption 
and abuses, by a Constitutional Reformjition 
of the Commons House of Parliament, ap- 
pears to us to be the only means of recon- 
ciling men to their Government, of rekindling 
their 2cal, of invigorating their exertions, 
and of ensuring the independence of the 
Counlr\ , and the safety and stability of the 
Throniv" 

« This most elofuenl and manly Address, 
■ Sd truly descriptive of the condition and 
, ia£cissities of the people^ and tendered to the 
peoples representatives for their fidoption 
toed support^ teas iiHX by then^r^cted and 
eonUmned. 



AGGREGATE MEETING OF THE 
CATHOLICS OF IRELAND, 

Held at the Theatre^ ta FishamliU^ 
Street, Thursday, Dec. 26. 

This Aggregate Catholic Meet- 
ing was the most numerous, a^d 
the mdst respectable for rank, for 
property, and for talent, ever as* 
sembled in Ireland, and the ob* 
ject and the occasion was the m ost 
important which ever 'claimed the 
attention of a great People. Up-» 
wards of three thousand persons 
were in the Theatre, arid all the 
avenues m the vicinity were filled 
by our anxious fellow-citizens of 
every religious persuasion. At 
Twelve o'clock, Lord Fingal took 
the chair, when he addressed the 
Meeting as follows :— 

Lord Fi»ga/.--^Gentlemeri, bei 
fore I take the Chair, I beg leave 
to s^y a wprd or two. You have 
done me a great honor Jby appoint- 
ing me to the Chair, where so great 
and so respectable a meeting of 
Catholics is assembled. I shall 
be certain, by thq mode of con-* 
duct which 1 hope will be pursued, 
that every man here will* contri» 
bute to nphold the dignity of the 
Catholic Body. The Catholics 
stand on high ground, and they 
should keep their stand on it by 
propriety of conduct. I shall not 
detain you longer than by saying, 
that I trust my most earnest ex- 
pectations will be realized, and that 
the Meeting will do itself particu- 
lar honor this day by its temperate 
and orderly conduct, f Applause,} 

Lord Ffr€nch,"T^y Lord Fin- 
gal, howevet unfit or incapable I am 
to address this Meeting on the 
present occasion — an occasion per- 
haps the most solemn and ixnpor* 
tant for the Catholic Body which 
has ever occurred in Ireland, — yet, 
in obedience to the commands of a 
Committee of twenty-one, who 
were appointed at a Meeting held 
in Earl-street, I beg leave to mo^t^ 
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certain Resolutions that I hold in 
my hand, which, upon mature and 
laborious deliberation, have been 
judged to be the best remedy for 
existing evils. The unhappy event 
of the 23d of December required 
to be met with becoming dignity 
by the CatholitJ Body, and that 
theCommittee of twenty-one should 
acquit itself with advantage and 
honor to you. Allow me to say, 
that until eight o'clock last night 
they were engaged in preparing 
these Resolutions, and there never 
.were twenty-one gentlemen more 
diligently employed, nor were there 
cvtr men who have given, on any 
similar occasion, greater proofs of 
indefatigable attention to the sub- 
ject of their deliberation.^ 1 would 
not presume to offer any opinion 
on a subject where so many men 
of superior talent and information 
are likely to follow me, but that 
it is a time in which every Catholic 
is called upon to give an opinion ; 
and 1 beg to say, that our labors 
will be unavailing if not followed 
by the confidence of the people. 
1 do, my Lord, address mj'self 
through you, to that people, and 
take the liberty of beseeching them 
to reflect, that on no other occa- 
sion was it ever so necessary t^at 
their demeanor should be correct 
and dignified as upon the present ' 
solemn occasion. — 1 can easily con- 
*ceive what the feelings must be of 
• a great People who have received 
a great shock. My Lord, however 
inadequate I may be to represent 
the Imhappy event of the 23d of 
December, the Resolutions which 
I have the honor to propose, will 
be found to contain ample matter 
to compensate for my deficiency. 
I do not thmk that His Grace of 
Richmond has great reason to ex* ^ 
ult on the triumph of that day; 
for 1 suppose he considers it a tri- 
umph.— If, my Lord, it be a * 
triumph to him to hurt the heart's 



core of a great and faithful peo« 
pie, let him enjoy lU-^f Applause. J 
It was an act which has afi'ected 
and grieved me, as an individual 
Catholic, to the very soul. Mon- 
day last has proved to me a day of 
anguisn never to be foi^otten, 
from a severe and heavy weight of 
bodily illness, and the embarrass- 
ment consequent on unmerited ia-' 
dignity. From the severe infirmity 
under which I labour, a friend near 
me, Mr. Barnewall, has kindly un- 
dertaken to read the Resolutions : 
he is every way capable of fulfilling 
the duty, and I shall move your 
Lordship that when read, they may 
be adopted. 

H«n. Mr. Barnewall. — -My Lord^ 
Fingal; from the imperative call 
of my Noble Friend, Lord Ffrench, 
and deeply lamenting the infirm 
state of health under whith he 
labors, I T^ill reluctantly take the 
Resolutions out of his hands, where 
they were so properly placed. I 
shall read those Resolutions which 
were prepared by the Committee 
of twenty-one in Earl-street. You 
will not expect, that, executed in 
so short a time,. they are without 
imperfection; but the zeal and at- 
tention evinced by that Commit- 
tee deserve your warmest praises. 
It would be in vain, my Lord, for 
me to attempt to describe the im- 
pression that the scene of the 23 d 
has made on my mind. When 
the heart is full of grief, it is im- 
possible to express its feelings ; and 
I must pass by that subject at pre- 
sent. Sorrow in silence is the 
con duct' that I must adopt. I will 
now make no farther observations, 
but proceed to read the Resolu- 
tions which have been put into my 
hand by my Noble Friei^l, ob- 
serving, that it was my intention to 
have seconded them when I came 
here. — (Mr. Barnewall then read 
the following Resolutions : — 

** Resolved, that it appears to 
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us, ttiat the General Committee of 
the Catholic^ of Ireland, appointed 
and assembled for trie sole and.con- 
^tutional purpose of preparing 
Petitions to the Legislature on 
behalf of the Catholic People, and 
possessing the confidence, esteem, 
find reverence, of Irishmen of all 
persuasions, have been forcibly and 
illegally obstructed and outraged 
liy the orders of His Qrace Charles 
X)uke of liichmond, the present 
Chief Governor of Ireland, m con- 
junction with other persons exer- 
cising the Civil Government therein, 
and their prominent legal advisers, 
** Resolved, That in the mea- 
sures pursued by the Administra- 
tion of Ireland tor some years, we 
have obsewred, with regret and in- 
dignation, a spirit of progressive 
intemperance and exasperating in- 
tolerance, arising from the impo* 
licy of those Rulers, as well as 
from their ignorance of the country 
they have undertaken to goverow 

*• Resolved, That the measures 
springing from so improvident a 
spirit call forth the loud and un- 
qualified reprobation of His Ma- 
jesty's Irish subjects, threaten to 
' alienate the affections of the Peo- 
ple, and tend to. extinguish their 
characteristic and well-known ardor 
in pressing forward to man His 
^ Majesty's fleets, and to strengthen 
his armies, so amply recruited by 
the Irish Roman Catholics, sink- 
ing as they are under the heavy 
burden of equal taxes without 
equal benefits, and that such un- 
wise and illiberal measures arc 
^ ' calculated to destroy the! harmony 
. and unanimity (upon which alone 
can rest the prosperity, greatness, 
and ly nor) of the Empire. 

'* Resolved, Thkt it befits the 
Catholics of Ireland, upon every 
principle of honor and prudence, 
fortified as they are by the first 
principles of the Constitution, and 
supported by the solemn Verdict 



of a Jury, not to submit in silence 
to this monstrous perversion of 
Law and unwarrantable abuse of 
temporary power ; and that b^ing 
thus oppressively debarred far a 
time from ^preferring their joint 
appeal to the Legislature, through 
the medium of. persons duly au- 
thorized on behalf of all,' for that 
purpose alone, they ought never- 
theless to resort to every constitu- 
tional means, to make known the 
extent and details of their degraded 
condition to their fellow-subjects 
and to the world. 

" Resolved, That k dutiful and 
humble Address to His RoyalHigh- 
ness the Prince Regent be pre- 
sented, so soon as the Restrictions 
of his' Authority shall cease, upon 
the subject of the late invasion of 
our undoubted Right to Petition, 
and of the insult offered to the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

** Resolved, That the prepara- 
tion and presentation of such Ad- 
dress be referred to a Board, to 
consist of the following persons :— 
[The names of the Members of 
the Board, in alphabetical order, 
were then read by the secre- 
tary.] 

*' Resolved, That neither the 
said Board, nor the General Com- 
mittee of the Catholics of Ireland, 
does, or ever did, consist of persons 
in any manner constituted or ap- 
pointed to represent, or assuming 
or exercising a right to represent 
the People of this KiBgdom, or 
any number or description of them, 
or the People of any within the 
same ; neither does the same con- 
* sist of any persons charged with 
any farther or other function thsffl 
that of preparing Catholic Peti- 
tions and Addresses to the]diffetent 
branches of the Legislature. 

" Resolved, That the General 
Committee of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, whose firm and judicious 
conduct is entitled t^ our ^ann«»^ 
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applause and admiration, be re- 
quested to attend in Dublin, at 
noon, on the 28th of February, 
1812. 

I " Resolved, That the grateful 
Thanks of the Catholics of Ire- 
land are hereby given to our Proi- 
testant brethren who have this dsry 
honored us with their presence, 
and favored us with thfe highly li- 
beral expressions of their senti- 
ments at this momentous crisis. 

** Il^olved, That the sincere, 
grateful, and ardent, Thanks of 
this Meeting be returned to the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Net- 
tervill, for his firm, constitutional, 
and dignified deportment on the 
illegal dispersio^a of the Catholic- 
Committee on Monday last, and 
for his unceasing and patriotic ex- 
ertions on all occasions for the Ca- 
tholic Cause." 

Mr. Barneivall resumed.— My 
Liord, in consequence of Lord 
Ffrench having moved these Re- 
solutions, — as a Catholic and as a 
man, and feeling, it a duty 1 owe 
to you as head of the Catholic 
Body, I shall make a few short 
observations. To use an expres- 
sion borrowed from a Right Hon. 
Friend of mine, I consider you as 
a Father of the Catholic Body of 
Ireland. — fL»nd appldusej — As 
your children I consider this great 
Assembly, and I am proud to look 
upon myself as one of their bro- 
thers, k is true you have been 
treated with indignity-^a Magis- 
trate, deputed by Government, has 
dragged you out of that Chair. 
To a man of your feelings, who 
has ever preached peace and good- 
will to mankind, such treatment 
must * be peculiarly distressing ; 
and if I did not express my ho- 
nest indignation on this occasion, I 
' should think myself unworthy the 
name I bear, and equally unwor- 
thy the name either of a Catholic 
#r an ix\Aixa9i,iu^( Applcuse^J'^ 



To whom has this insult been 
offered ? I will not expatiate on 
the name and Qualities of Fin^al, 
It IS unnecessary to say that his 
virtues are of such brilliaiicy as to 
reflect lustre on the Catholic Bo- 
dy. If we follow the steps of 
Fingal we cannot err. We shall 
iiot be wrecked when he is Pilot of 
the ship in which we are embarked. 
Although the season in T^hich we 
prosecute our voyage is tempestu- 
ous at present, the conduct of out 
Protestant countrymen affords tli^ft 
best hopes that the prosperous gal* 
of religious toleration will soo» 
calm the waves. — (Applause.) 
— I trust that an Illustrious Prince 
will allay those tempests by which 
we are buflfetted, and that peaOt^ 
will soon be restored to the|Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. His heart is 
benevolent — his interests and hi» 
inclination will indace him to adopt 
such measure as may prevent the 
recurrence of those heavy dis- 
asters ; and I trust that our sincere 
professsions of congratulation on 
his accession will never be turned 
into a dirge of mourning. ' In the 
midst of the sorrow which per- 
vades the Catholic Body, let u» 
cling to that hope, —it is my prin- 
cipal inducement to perform the 
task 1 have now undertaken, — and 
it is in that hope that 1 have' the 
honor to second the Resolution* 
proposed by my Noble Friend to 
the Assembly. — [Great applause.) 

Lord Fingal then put the first 
Resolution, which passed unani- 
mously. He- was proceeding to 
put the question on the second, 
when Mr. Winter addressed him. 

Mr. Winter. — My Lord, if it 
should not be deemed iiyregular 
in me td obtrude on the present 
Meeting, I would beg to trespass 
for a few moments on your at- 
tention. I am the more induced 
to do so, because it seems mani- 
fest, from the little discussion aud 
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observation with which the Reso* 
lutions that nave been moved ap- 

ga^ likely to pass, that the Catholic 
3\dy now assembled have im* 
posed, I have no doubt, a very 
difficult though perhaps prudential 
restraint on their feelings ; and in 
proportion as they have repressed 
their sentiments, do I think it in- 
cumbent on those who are n6t o£. 
tliat Body to declare their's. I, 
my Lord, am no Catholic; but 
our cause is one; and the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the pre- 
sent day call lov^dly on every man 
to avow that he feels it is so. I 
am no Catholic, but should be 
unworthy of being called an Irish- » 
man if 1 did not partake of that 
indignation which is now felt by 
every Catholic ; yes, my Lord, 1 
felt as* every man around you felt, 
when your LoMship, whose pre- 
sence alone in the chair was^ a 
sufficient guarantee, if any gua- 
rantee were wanting, of the legal, 
constitutional, temp^ratle, and ho- 
norable, views of the Meeting over 
which you preside, was forcibly 
expelled from that chair, and men, 
as respectable as this or any other 
country produces, met to exercise 
the humble but sacred right of 
petitioning, were interrupted and 
dispersed by a Magistrate acting 
under the immediate orders of the 
Executive Governipent. I had the 
mortification of witnessing that 
scene,-— the account of whicn has 
before now spread through every 
corner of this land astonishment 
and dismay; astonishment at the 
hardihood of the men who could 
thus outrage the feelings of a Peo- 
ple,— dismay at the reflection, that 
to the hands of such men are com- 
mitted the destinies of this devoted . 
country. — f Heart hear /J — And 
what is the object of these intem- 
perate proceedings ? —Without the 
possibility, 1 contend, of their an- 
swering one good practical pur- 



pose, they " seem as if they were 
resorted to for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining, what probably never 
can be satisfactorily ascertained,—^ 
the true construction of an ambi> 
guous Act of Parliament. When 
1 once before, my Lord, addressed 
you on the same subject, I said I 
would not touch on that so much 
controverted point,— the legal con- 
struction of the Convention Act* 
I said so then, and 1 say so now ; 
because l thought, and continue 
to , think, that even if the true 
meaning and intention of the Act 
were much clearer than every dis- 
cussion thereon has shewn them 
to be,^ still it is not on that narroW' 
view of the question that wise 
Statesmen would have acted.* Such 
men weuld not have gone to law- 
yers to ask them,-^" C^n you, 
out of the inconsistency and per- 
plexity of this Statute,' extract 
froundii sufficient to frame an in<« 
ictment against a whole People?'* 
But they would have asked them- 
selvesy after a cool and compre- 
hensive survey of the situation of 
the country, the grievances, the 
complaints, the temper of the Peo- 
ple, — whether any good could 
arise out of this vexatious inter- 
ference on their part ? —And thence 
forming their decision, they never 
could have so mistaken the line of 
their policy and duty. But real- 
ly, my Lord, it would seem a^ 
if the principal end of .all these 
proceedings was to maintain the 
legal reputation of ^certain persons, 
eminent in station in this country, 
to prove that they were competent 
to give a good legal opinion. It 
may be so. For aught I know, 
they may be very goo^ Lawyers ; 
but surely, surely, they are wretch- 
ed Statesmen. They have involved 
themselves in a miserable contest^ 
and their pride requires a victory 
over ^helr opponents^ It is easjr 
ibr those who wield the pawers dT 
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Government, atid are careless of 
the consequences, to obtain the 
iappeatance of su ch a victory. They 
plume themselves in their petty 
triumph, though tlie country, 
thou^ posterity ma} weep the 
consequences. However, my Lord, 
we shall perhaps be reminded, 
that they have in iheir contem- 
plation an important practical ob- 
ject ; that their intention is to put 
down that which has certainly been 
a good deal alluded to, and which 
seems to have given 'some persons 
considerable uneasiness,— the prac- 
tice of speech-making. A rotable 
project ! but for the attainment of 
which, I humbly conceive, all ^they 
have yet done to be very inade- 
quate. To succeed in such an 
undertaking, thev must proceed 
much farther tney must go to 
the length of extinguishing every 
vestige of liberty in the coiJntry. — 
For they have not surely to learn, 
that, in a free country, they can- 
fiot suppress the voice nor the 
feelings of the people, — ^that they 
cannot maintain the grievance and 
istifle the complaint, — that the 
project is impracticable, and that 
the short and only effectual way of 
putting a stop to the speeches 
which offend them, is to do iusr 
tice to the country. Instead of 
attaining that object, their Con- 
duct, in my mind, seems calculated 
to cpunteract it— to call' forth and. 
multiply those complaints which 
they appear to consider so trou- 
blesome. For myself, my Lord, I 
can with great truth say, 1 have 
no propensity to speech-making. — 
Whatever may be conceived from 
the part I have taken on some late 
occasions, I, in fact, have neither 
talent nor inclination for it ; and 
if a sense of what I conceive pub- 
lic duty, did not impel me other- 
wise, most happy should I be to 
escape a^ troublesome^ pi^nful no^ 



toriety, and live retired and un- 
' noticed. But, my Lord, I feg], 
what I hope is generally and 
stron^y felt, that the distressing 
situation of the country requireii 
of independent men the free and 
bold expression of their sentiments; 
— and I trust they will be ex- 
pressed in every quarter of the 
country, by all denominations of 
its inhabitants. My Lord, I had 
the high honor of being among 
the number of those, who, a few 
evenings ago, partook of an enter- 
tainment given them by the Ca- 
tholic Body, in the pure and 
benevolent spirit of universal Iovtbi 
and social harmony ; and amon^ 
the gratifications of that evening, 
the good temper ditlused, which» 
it is to be lamented, any thing 
should so soon have occurred to 
disturb,-^— I had the satisfaction of 
listening to the tried, undaunted, 
unchangeable advocate of his 
country, Henry Grattan.— /'Lottd 
applause,) — 1 heard the words of 
suoh a man with profound and 
solemn emotion. "When address- 
ing himself to your Lordship and 
the Catholics of Ireland present, 
he told you, to insure the success 
of your cause, Protestants must 
not only vote, but petition for you. 
These words, 1 trust, will not \m 
spoken in vain to the country. — 
The Protestants bf Ireland will, I 
hope, prove by their conduct that 
they recognize the man, who, in 
the unrivalled splendor of his ear- 
lier days, with intrepid zeal and 
irresistible eloquence led them to 
the atchievement of their own li- 
berty, and they will obey the voice 
of the same illustrious man, when, 
mature in wisdom, but still ardent 
' in patriotism, he summonses them 
to make an effort }et more glo- 
rious, — for the liberation of their 
countryman and brethren. — (Very 
great applause J-^My Lord, I am 
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but a htinible member of the Pro- 
(etitj^nt cotniQunityv but I am npt^ 
1 h^pe, presumptuous in saying, 
that unless fatuity has come upoM 
us, unless we are resolved and de« 
terire to perish, this effort will and* 
must be made by us. f he im- 
laense importance of the present 
BflOTaent to oujr future prospects 
will assuredly call forth whatever 
there is of public spirit among us, 
-<- will stimulate the manly energies 
•nd display the sound heart of the 
country. — (Uithoun^ed applnusej 
—Your proceedings this day will 
contribute^ I hopje, not a little to 
secure that co-operation which you 
^XQ anxious to obtain, and have a 
jrie^ht to expect. It would be in- 
decorous, therefore, to make any 
particular remarks on the Hesolur 
tions that hare been proposed, nor 
i» it necessary. They express 
justly and forcibly the feelings by 
vhich you are naturally actuatecL 
Moderation and firmness com*- 
bined will surmount the obstacles 
ihat are throwr^ in the way, and-the 
illustrious Prince to whom you 
jaddress yourselves, and who, I 
■trust, will never disappoint the 
fond' anticipations that have been 
formed of his reign, will, I hope, 
have reason to see, that in redress** 
ing the gHevances of his Irish 
Catholic subjects, he but concedes 
to the prayers of the wiiole Irish 
people, united in affection and 
Irishes, as they are by tht^r interest 
<ipd their country.— 7% w speech^ 
Vfa's received with hud applause. 
Mr. ^'^aUy.'^M/ Lord Fio- 

S^ Ti, 1 did not attend the Meet- 
j pre^determined to 9peak, but 
really intended to remain a silent 
Auditor ; nor had I ever before this 
day an opportunity of addressing 
your I^dship in the presence oif 
Irish Catholics. But hearing what 
J have heard, and sympathizing 
in sentiments with those who have 
spoken, I should feel myself uu- 
wortby 6f that character,' which. 



during tlie course of/ a long life I 
have considered io be the greatest 
honour^ — that of being au irish- 
man and a Friend to my Coun- 
try ,-^f I did not, on this fortuitous 
oOcaiHon, freely and unawed pro- 
mulge my opinion on the great 
question of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. If I was to permit roy name 
to descend to posterity without 
giving my children, upon one of 
whom I now lean, [one of Mr^ 
M*Nally*s soni was standing uao 
der him,] an opportunity of boast- 
ing of their ofispring, and bearing 
testimony that their father took a 
decided part in favour of the 
Catholics of Ireland. My Lord, 
I have come unprepared, but 1 
will take the text of ^bat 1 shall 
presume to submit to your (<ord- 
ehip from the resolutions that 
have been read, and from what 
has fallen from a Noble Lord 
[Lord Ifrench]— I am filled with 
that indignation which that Nobk 
'Lord has expressed, — 1 say, 1 feel 
indignant! indignaat, and syin? 
pathize' with a sensibility conge* 
nial to that of Lord Fi'rench, at 
bearing that so revered and so 
beloved .a chiiracter as Lord Vin- 
gal should have received the in- 
sult that has been stated— an in* 
suit, which, though it can oeitber 
lessen His Lordship*s worth nor 
sully his dignity, was an insula 
contrary to the conduct which an 
Officer or a Magistrate of the 
Crown should adopt, whilst ex- 
ecuting his duty in ^n arrest upon 
the person of a high, a noble, and 
a revered character— -and, as 1 
shall convince this Assembly in a 
few w ords, contrary to the liw of 
the Land. I will not advert to the 
Convention - Statute, the object 
and iqtentiod of which has beei? 
already so fully and scientifically 
explained by the Counsel who 
had an opportunity ^f speakii^ 
for the Delegates, on the trial of 
my client, Dr, Sheridan-^-a iJta* 
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lute by which en Attomey-Oe* 
kieral, a SoUcitor^General* and 
three Se^eants learned in the 
Law, would put down the Right 
f>f the Cathohe Subject to peti- 
tion their King and the other 
branches of theljegi9lature»--one 
of whom said that in a criminal 
case a Jury had no right to ex- 
ercise iheir judgement pn a matter 
m( Law» but were implicitly to 
follow the direction of the Judge. 
My Lord» I must presume that 
the Police Magistrate who laid his 
hand upon your Lordship, acted 
under a pretence of having orders 
ifrom the Lord Lieutenant,— I must 
presume that he used the name of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
for the purpose of sanctioning his 
own conduct. — To delegate the 
right of arrest ^y words, I ven- 
ture to say, is not; within the au- 
thority of a Viceroy. And why ? 
I will give you the reason* it is 
not the Law of the Land, The 
Law says, the King; has no such 
authority, — .and £all a Lord 
Lieutenant, a Viceroy, an opake 
body, dimly reflecting the sun- 
beams of royalty, albrding us 
Irishmen but the faint gleam c^ 
moonlight jurisdiction— shall he 
toke upon himself to exercise that, 
which, according to the Law and 
Constitution, the King cannot exr 
«rcise? — My Lord, I (eel I shoulil 
be an obtrude^ — 1 should be guilty 
of » most unpardonable intru^ 
gion und presumption indeed, if 
.this opinion of mine was nOt 
£>|mdea fmd confirmed by the 
jecofds of the Law of Eng^d ; 
if i could not state a case to il- 
lustrate to those who have not 
atudied t)ie Law, which makes un- 
^uivoca^ and unanswerable the 
position I am mfw endeavouring 
to maintain. So long past ^» the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, that 
.doctrine was established by a Chief 
Justice ; and the doctrine nas b^^ 
jdSfxigniised by another (?bief Jnuh 



tice; probably he was an Irish-* 
man«-his name wius Hussey.— 
King Edward the Fourth asked 
Markham, as Hussey reports, " can 
I arrest by my order?**— «'No,'* 
says Markham, "the King can* 
not arrest by himself: the King 
cannot arre9t for treason ot fe« 
lony.*'— « Why ?" says the King? 
*^ Because,*' says Markham^ ** by. 
the Law and Constitution of Epg- 
land the Kin? can do no wrongs 
and for all mjuries the subject 
must have a remedy.*'— What is 
that remedy ? It is an action 
againt the party making the «r« 
rest, according to the/ circuim- 
stances of the case, either of asr 
sauit or of false imprisonments 
which includes an assault. I will 
state, where the authority is to b^ 
found— if your Lordship will look 
into the 7th Volume of the State 
Trials,, edited by Har^ve, or 
into the Index, title " Kip^," you 
will find it. The same doctrine 
is held in the case of a return to « 
writ of Habeas Corpus brought bv 
Sir Thomas Darnel, and reported 
in the same work. But I am iur 
clined to go farther and say, that 
the Crown cannot legally sarrest 
by a verbal order — 1 ana also iur 
clined to think, that neither the 
King's Attomey-General, norhi» 
Solicitor - GeneraU could have 
given to the Lord Lieutenant ad- 
vice of this kind, because it would 
be against the Law ; and that the 
Lord Lieutenant neYer could hi^ve 
given such an order as thi* Magis- 
trate attempted to shield himself 
und^r when he arrested two Peers 
of the realm. The Magistrate* 
by his conduct, in this instance, 
evinced he knew ad little of the 
constitutional law of his country 
as. of the duty of a Magistrate; 
for, as a Lawyer he must have 
known, that neither Justice of the 
Peace nor Constable can anreit 
without Warrant, unless wheie an- 
actual breach of the Peace is 900^ 
^2 
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initted in his view — with Rome 
exceptions. Having said so much 
to the atrocious and indefensible 
assault upon your Lordship's per- 
son, and the temporary impeding' 
of your liberty, 1 shall, in very 
few words, for the first time, give 
an opinion in public upon the 
general Catholic Question of 
Emancipation. 

.Taking a retrospective view of 
the legal, political, and historical, 
. conduct of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, I say that their Petition 
does call for the privileges of the 
Constitution, not as a boon, but 
as a restitution of ancient rights* 
The Catholics have a right indu- 
bitable to petition any and every 
branch of the Legislature for the 
fall resit uti on of those rights and 
liberties which the Protestants en- 
joy. My Lord, I take it to be 
a proposition undeniable, not 
controvertible, unequivocal, that 
by whatever right the Protestants 
hold their liberties, by the same 
• *^ght the Catholics may claim 
their's. Then what are the rights 
of the Catholics? Let us bring 
back your minds to former times. 
Who was it, that, after the Norman 
Conqueror had seized upon the 
Saxon privileges, wrenched from 
King John the Declaration of 
Rights set forth m Magna Char- 
ta ? It was a body of Catholic 
Barons. — What was the religion 
profe3sed by those men who con- 
tinued the Charter by thirty-one 
Acts of Parliament ? .1 answer, 
they were Catholics. —I state that 
the Protestant at this day holds 
his liberties ,nnder the great Char- 
ter, procured and confirmed by 
Legislatures who Were, and whose 
Kings were, Catholics? Do we 
•not then (I speak of the Protes- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland) 
owe /the tribute of gmtitude to 
birr Catholic ancestorji, who se- 
cured to us those liberties, for 
their noble and patriotic exertions 



in times long past, by which that 
Charter, that invaluable Charter, 
the best tie to the rights and li- 
berties we possess, restored to the 
people • their rights and liberties ? 
What then must be the effect of 
the restitution of rights and liber- 
ties called for by the Petition of 
the Catholics of Ireland ? What 
will that restitution do, bat, as it 
will assimilate the rights, so will 
it ameliorate the differences which 
have existed between Protestants 
and Catholics, and renovate and 
establish universal civil li- 
berty AND emancipation, and 
mutual affection resulting from 
the enjoyment of mutual rights. 
—-My Lord, I will now obscrrve 
upon another point. It may be 
said, and I have often heard it 
advanced, both in public and in 
private, that a restitution of the 
rights and liberties of the Catho- 
lics would bring into this country 
the influence of the Court wf 
Rome in lay matters ; but look to 
the Statute Book, and see how the 
records of the written law contra- 
dict this assertion. There you 
find Statutes enacted by Catho- 
lic Parliaments, prohibiting and 
punishing persons who shall en- 
deavour to introduce or e^ablish 
t\^e jurisdiction of the Court of 
Rome in England, in matters not 
purely ecclesiastical. Who en- 
acted the Statute of Mortmain, 
prohibiting lands from going to 
corporations, to religious houses, 
or to bishops, and other ecclesias- 
tics, and the Statute of Pi'semu- 
nire ? I answer. Catholic Parlia- 
. ments.— Who enacted the Sta- 
tute of ITses and the Statute of 
Trusts ? I answer, those Statutes 
which not only impede but pro- 
hibit, some of them under severe 
penalties, the interference of the 
Roman Pontiff in matters not ec- 
clesiastical, were enacted By Ca- 
tholic Parliaments and Catholic 
Kings. I repeat it «— CathoKc 
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Parliaments eDacted those Sta« 
tutes, to prevent the Pope having 
a jurisdiction in England in mat- 
ters not ecclesiastical, and to pu- 
nish those who should encourage 
such juri^iction. — Here, then, 
are- the records of the law — the 
printed Statutes of the. land — Sta- 
tutes enacted by our Catholic fore- 
fathers, contradicting the assertion, 
that a restitution to the Catholics 
of Irel^d of their ancient civil 
rights and liberties would tend to 
the inj;roductidn of a Papal juris- 
diction into this country-; laws 
enacted by Catholic Parliaments, 
and • forming a Catholic Code 
•gainst such a measure. My 
Lord, I profess myself a Protes- 
tant or not, but that is very im- 
material to tlie Meeting or to its 
purpose; conscience is the dicta^ 
tor of every man's religion, what- 
ever may be the outward form- 
but my heart is your's. Those 
Statutes, to which I have alluded, 
have not, that 1 know of, been 
hitherto mentioned in public dis^ 
quisitjon on the Catholic Claims ; 
but will not every Protestant who 
hears, me ^mit the arguments 
which I have adduced from them ; 
^dmit, that, as in the spirit and 
persevei^ance of the Catholics' ori- 
ginated the civil rights and liber- 
ties of the Protestants, the -Ga-» 
tholics have a claim ^t least to pe-« 
tltion for a restitution of those 
rights ; and trust their Protestant 
brethren,who compose both Houses 
of Parliament, will take their Ca- 
thoUc brethren into that civil 
community, which they, the Ca- 
tholics, originally constituted^ I 
shall not trouble you, my Lord, 
upon topics repeatedly spoken of 
with zeal and enthusiasm; I al- 
lude to those military achieve- 
ments of those intrepid Irish Ca-? 
tholic heroes, who have foMght and 
Vied for their king and for their 
country, fighting side by side with. . 
tbfir brftve Protestant brpther-so^ 



diers in our armies and in our navies. 
I shall avail myself of your indul- 
geace, and this opportunity, bow-, 
ever, of mentioning the name of 
on^ of those Catholic Officers who 
fell in his Country^s cause, upon 
the late occasion of the taking of, 
the .Island of Java,-^! speak of 
Captain Marinus Kennedy, who 
fell whilst mounting a breach at 
Batavia, ivho fell in the breach, 
planting the standard of Great 
Britain on the ramparts of a 
French fortification. This Gen- 
tleman, who was a scholar as well 
as soldier, had he lived, being a 
Catholic, he could not have risen . 
higher in his professio.ii, great as. 
his merit and his.courage was, thaa« 
to the statioil of a Field-Officer,— 
Such are the men who seek a res- . 
titution of th.eir civil Rights and 
Liberties; — such are the men who 
implicitly confide in the. genero- 
sity, I will add, the gratitude, of » 
a Protestant Pripce, and Protes- 
tant Houses ef Lords and Com- 
mons. The civil Rights and Li- 
berties of the Protestants of this 
Country, I again repeat, are sup- 
ported by the Herculean arm of, 
Catholic strength, and the zealous 
^lifectious of the Catholic heart.— . 
They are not enviad by their Ca-. 
tholic fellow-subjects, who have 
maintained, and will ever support,' 
the House' of Hanover, with all 
their strength, with all their mjnd,. 
with all their blood. My Loid, I; 
have to apologize, I have taken up 
too much time in disclp^iug and 
urging my sentimentsi. 1 have 
promulged my political creed, and 
I trust I shall have credit for its 
precepts,-^It is my hope, it is my 
prayer^* th«it in claiming their 
Rights, the Catholic People of 
this Land will prudently appre- 
ciate the importance of a moderate 
but steady perseverance. ..^It is 
their undoubted Right to petition 
the Legislature for a restitution of 
\ho§e ciyil and religious Privilege* 
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Petoe ted geodwilU lojdty and 
cooi philotophjr* will bring orer t# 
their cause €f ery vnbigoted mtn 
ifi^bdeomiDOiiity; .snd I tlimH not 
I91 Mirprixed to see Iheir Petitions 
eecoiided by Petitions frein their 
Pmtestaot frieodc,— their resion- 
•t^aces seconded by Protestent 
itmoMtrances; until the yeuel, in 
Jlliich the men of all refi^iens are 
jli^barkedi with gentle Winds and 
propitious gales, arrires with safety 
jBi its destined biirboury where uni- 
v^ersal Emancipation will establish 
{Universal benevolence, — :• where 
Jnsbami will join Irishnao, with* 
laat distinetioo of religion or other 
emulation, bat what will arise 
from % lore to our Country, our 
Kingf j^d our Con6titution.*'-*^Mr« 
JQae Nally concluded by calling 
.:^ remembrance the festival at the 
lletuajla, where the sweet con<*> 
cordtii and sympathies of friendship 
played in nniaon,:^ and pervaded 
every brcrast* Let us now lo,ol( 
into those families where the Ca<- 
tholic husband lives with his Pro4> 
testant wife ; discord is not the 
compaaipn of thetr fire-side,— -their 
.ttnion li f'unded on connubial 
love,— he takes her to bit arms, 
but he slays her not. 

Mr. Ruthpt^ aaid, that, ,as t 
Protestant, ha felt what every 
Irishman ought to feel on such an 
occasioo. With respect to the 
transactirn of the 23d, he congra« 
t||latt*d his countrymen for not 
having giran way to their feelings, 
Sy thrir forbearance, their cause 
was brought to a critical pause, 
in which the dignified conduct of 
the People r was contrasted with 
the iitUfmpnrate interference of a 
Police Magistrate* To him (Mr. 
Ru'h\efi) the whole transaction 
appeared to be a kind of a machi* 
nation^ entertained with a lingering 
l^ope that something might occur 
. in ^eir favour* They wished to. 
^j4ll^J(Mderati|Mi of eoniei m^i( 



to pot4:he faef ingi of othera to tli* 

test. Tbev wished to conirert the 

fortitude of the People into inl«m« 

perance, under a hope that an 

alarm might be eicctted aaeng'tiMi 

uniiilbrmed Ciah<»ltea of Ireleeri^ 

He< asked, was there ever ao great 

a display of rooderatioii io any 

Assembly that ever exiated ?*^IIe 

thought that their Petition de* 

served the name of a remonstmncct 

and hoped they weuld calmly mnd 

firmly evince their determinatioo 

to support their Committee. He 

(Mr. Huthven) was not afraid te 

eall it a Committee, The Cmn-i 

mittee must fed proud, when they 

consider that the Catholic eevse 

was sustained by their fortitude oa 

that day. 1 i was said, that while 

this act of aggression against the 

Rights of the Subject waa endeff 

consulratian, the administritioQ 

was supported by the opinion of 

the Crown Lawyers««-Btit, aarely« 

the People never expected eny 

thing else. It was never haacd 

that any act, which the Govara-* 

ment had at heart, was- ttot aup- 

ported by the opittion of Cfoern 

Lawyers. — fHecr, heart hemft 

hear. J ^U every things depended 

on the ^a«^|fe or-flt|H||ji!afi of soose 

Lawyers, there would soon be an 

eud to their riglita and hopaai-— 

fApphvise.J-^He remembered a^ 

Attorney-General, who* coming 

furth frotn his closef, and load^ 

with hit clb«et Law, got into a 

Certain Assembly in the CoUQtry« 

and did give a certain opinion to 

the People; happily, most fortu^ 

nately, that opinion was not ected 

on,*^— an opinion provoking ^e 

People to resistance^ and, what 

was more reprehensible, proV4rkrnj| 

them to resistance to what would 

be positive Law.^ fHtaY^ hear% 

keaff^aud cheering J -^The Prof 

ttrstants were daily growing more 

and more their friends, as^well on 

account of the propriety of the 

c«n4o€t of tfa^r GathitidWeibraoi, 
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•9 of the joMice of their c«a«e.«-A 
Thfiit^t^ were now n coidoioq caose^ 
tod if Catbe^cft were hemlei} at 
the ludi^uitjr offered to them, why 
ihould^ nut Protestantii be equally 
heated? f Applause. J -^^TheOmn*' 
tf df Down Meeting of ttie Catho* 
licft was attended bv ProtMtantt, 
mid It was enronraged by Frotei* 
tant8» Mr. Kothven adverted to 
the prefeent state of Europe, laid 
prostrate by Buonaparte ; and he 
^gued that the dith;rent Nations 
were subdued, not on arcount of 
toy love for the French Emperor, 
but because the Feople were di* 
vided. It was not love for the 
French that conqnered Ckrmany 
or Italy, bat the prevalence of 
tiiat iofn-nal principle, **J}ividi 
0t intpera.^' it was the fatal spirit 
•f aiiimosit) between the Crown 
and the ii'eople, with nutquai 
ILaws on the ope side, and disaf* 
fection on the other. fHeanhear.J 
lie woeld not t)ave said so much, 
but he was ipdoeed to »peal(, be^ 
leanse that was a Meeting, not of 
€«thdlic8 atone, but of Protest 
tMU and Caiholict, deliber«ting 
Ul behalf of the violated KiK;ht of 
fhe Subject, . 

i 
P^AJOfl C^mTwmeiiT't LftTTSft. 

jLeiter frgm John Cartwrightf 
Es^. to a Umgesf of dotting-' 
hamt on tfif Subject of a Peii- 
$ion of Peace and Heformy and 
the recent iJisiuflfa^ce^ in thi$ 
Tot^n and Neighbourhoods 

Dkar Sift,--! stiae the first 
SBoment frsfe from enij^agement to 
fcknowiedg^ the rec^pt of your 
letter of the dd* The unhsqppy 
dis^rbanc^i ia the uMinufactttring 
port of the country, io whatovet 
point oC view they are considered, 
are truly aiflictin^; whether we 
eontemplate their immediate 
eaa8e,«--*distre8S arising from the 

4e€sgr ef imdtj^^the kwkse «frt 



«iHrtse mode of e^eking^ nitef in 
at mbefa to be roprobafte4 fts thfe 
distiwss itself is to be lamented ; 
or that no other mode, as far as f 
hate heard, of restoring^ traaquiU 
lity and oi^er hath yet been pe^ 
sorted to than that of miHtar^ 
force, which , when dlsofder uris^ 
fronn^ a teal cahimity, tni^ A 
well be tuixed with something «C 
aympathy, expostuktion, and Mi^ 
aenin^, tor giving eom plaint • ngkt 
direction and a preper tone. 

The ftrst inquiry of wise men is^ 
into the causes of an evil, hnitieN. 
4iate and remote, as thus mily os^ 
the proper remedy be discovered^ 
Ou the present oceef^ioti We shatt 
'ind a ehaiii ef causes : —tie in*- 
mediate cause, want of employi» 
ment, caused by the doci^ ^ 
trade, in a braneh in which; ^ 
the authority of authentic iufor>> 
mation, it must be admitted, thrit 
the lowncbs of wages, in csase of a 
suspension of employment, could 
not fiul to produce eictreme dis* 
tress ; since it appears, that within 
the last sixteen or seventeen years^ 
irhiie the wages of the working 
artizan have coottuued on sn aver^ 
aige much the sume, provisions 
i^ve riseu iu price more than two« 
fold. 

But let US proceed with our 
chaan of causes.'^^The decay im 
trade has been caused by the war* 
But what caused the war? It is 
hei« we must look to the soufco of 
the evil, fortheori^nof the ium 
tional diseasti of which a grievoua 
taxation, an oppressive &bt, an 
expiring eomtoerce, moA a'^eneml 
exhauslion, are the conspicuoua 
efiects ; and sudi otttbrenkingB of 
ill-humour as ti.Vialtuary pro* 
ceedings are oceiisional symptoms^ 

What, I ask, csLused the war? 
France in 1 791, wav at hoihe ia 
that tec fearfully aiixious state to. 
give England any jealousy • Hi^ 
vin^ just eceompli»h^ that refold 

ef her gptemmetl ky 
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wMch fhc had acquired freigckMii 
uader a I'tmitted king, ^ i^e saw 
foitning arouiul her a cQalilion. of 
despots for again destroying thfut 
infunt freedom. While tlie war 
was hanging over ber,i Monsieur 
Talleyrand was sent over hither 
to aolicit the mediation of the 
King of En^hind, a Sovereign of 
the only free country, except 
fiance, for -averting .her from a 
mmtfrom which she apprehendeid 
the destruction- of, her new liber* 
ties* •^ Talleyrand communicated 
his .cemmii»sion,:( which w^s a g^^ 
cfet one,) until there shall t^e a (it 
/opportunity of openly acting, to 
£arl Stanhope^ • by wbpm it^ was 
-privately and gladly communir 
cated to the King's ^ Ministers, 
Lord Grenvdleand Mr. Pitt.; as 
were the declarations of the French 
, Commissioner, intimating that < his 
.Government were ready to sub- 
scribe to any terms, for the pre^ 
V aervatioh of peace, which the King 
«f KngkiAd, in his wisdom and 
jiistice, should: prescribe.. Since 
ILngland was England, such an 
opportunity of securing her r^ 
I pese^ . off promoting her interesit» 
and of spreading herxenown^ had 
never been presented to h^c ruling 
Statesman as this of whigh. .1 
speak ; and which thostr Worst and 
criminal of Ministers with inso? 
lence threw away*-^for such was 
their reception of Earl Stanhope's 
communication, that it was made 
impossible for the French Com^ 
missioner, without degrading him* 
self and di^onouriag his Governr 
ment, to demand an audience for 
opening his Commission in form. 
It stands > upon record aqd with 
resistless eviaeoce, that Mr. Pitt, 
not, long prior to this conduct, 
was occupying himself in resto- 
nng the public finanpes, and on 
that foundation, building up for 
himself the reputation of a peace- 
ful Minister ; but Mr. Miles, who 
had ibcea-'emplo^eid ^/^ him '^ on 



se4^ret missions, - does not scruple 
pQ assert, in a Letter. to the Prince 
^f .Wales, and appealing to His 
Royal Highnesses own knowledge 
of the fact, that this sapie Mr. Pitt 
had been told, as early as 1791, 
that unless he brought on a war 
with France, he. should not con^ 
tinue Minister of England ; nor 
are therp wanting aqy. corrobora- 
tions for proving that Mr. Pitt 
plunged his counl;rj into the in- 
sane war Avhich has wrought such 
changes as we have seen and felt, 
against his own judgement. 

This brings me to ask, what 
caused the war ? tV answ.er is, 
the Corruption of Government, 
A corruption that will not pennit 
(as Mr. Pitt himself once k- 
mented) an English Minister. tq 
be an honest man, or faithful to 
his Country. Wherl^is this cor- 
ruption seated? How is it mani* 
fested ? Does the Crown enjoy 
all its prerogatives? By no ad- 
.vocate for things as they are» is 
this denied? Dpes the Peerage 
enjoy «|ll its privileges, and freely - 
exercise all its functions ? Ngone 
disputes it ; npl^ody so *iuch as 
suspects the contrary. It only re- 
mains tp. inquire if the .People 
retain inviolated their share in 
the Government ; or, in otter 
words, do the People, and tlie 
People alone, exclusively and 
freely^elect the Commons House 
of Parliament ?— Thirty years a^o. 
Sir George Saville, in his place in 
Parliament, offered it as his opi- 
nion, that that House might aa 
Well call themselves the . liepre- 
sentati ves of France as of England; 
On this particular ^question, I 
have, jEis an English Gentleman, 
bestowed my full shore of atten- 
tion, and:can conscientiously say» 
I verily believe that not one-tenth 
part of the Members of that Hous« 
obtained their seats by means 
strictly according to Lawandtha 
Coost&Hti«<i. ^ |u» .tJj^-l^e|iti<in cif "^ 
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the 6th of May, 1793, (the first 
year of the war,) it was averred, 
and proof offered at the bar, that 
a majority of the House were 
appointed by about one hundred- 
and fifty Peers and other Pro- 
prietors of Boroughs ; and as that 
majority, thus, in eifect, charged 
with being usurpers of the peo- 
ple's share in the Government, 
did not dare to meet the inquiry 

. at their own bar, but evaded con- 
i'icition by the artifice of a pre- 
vious question, while they suf- 
fered the Petition, containing such 
an accusation of them, to be 
entered, unanswered, unrefuted, 
on their journals, — no reasonable 
man can doubt the truth of their 
averinent, that a majority of the 
Hou^ sit there by. a flagrafit 
usurpation.' Whatever might be 
the opinion or conviction of the 
Petitioners of the ()th of May, 
1 793 5 touching the real extent of 
the usurpation, they prudently sa- 
tisfied themselves with limitting 
the averment, of which they ten- 
dered proof at the bar, to a majo- 
rity of the House — because in a 
majority all power is centred. If^ 
therefore, there be a usurpation, 
to the extent of a majority, a 
despotic oligarchy must be in pos- 
session of the Representative 
Branch ^of our Government, the 
national liberty completely sub- 
verted, -and the people reduced 
to the severe condition of being 
taxed without beiAg rtprenented^ 
rather than which, our American 
kindred endured a seven years' 
war, but in the end rescued them- 
selves from a condition so degra- 
ding. If, then, a Corruption of 
the' Government,, that has given a 
despotic power over the property 
of the nation to a' usurping oli- 
garchy, was the cause or the war, 
which has at last produced a de- 
cay of trade and extreme distresS 
to' the artizans, whose earnings are 

«6w,' bxtich^ It «s. than tvrelity , six** 



teen, or seventeen yesM -ago^ while 
the price of food is -more than 
twice as hij^h— is it not self-evi- 

' dent that the merchant, the ma- 
nufacturer, and the artisan, in- 
stead of humbling themselves at 
th<e foot of. a Minister, and f instead 
of praying for mere peace lit all 
events, and instead of petitioning 
Parliament to interfere, -by Ibr* 
bidding the use of this or of that 
kind of; machines—ought, like m« 
tional beings-^like Englishmen, 
to unite for the recovery of the 
national liberties, as the only true 
means of arresting the progress of 
taxation ^thout representation, 
and of putting it out of the power 
of a wicked Minister, through 
lust of power, to rush into war 
against his judgement, to the ruin 
of commerce, awd ultimately to 
the State. 

With respeet to the recent con- 
duct Vf the discontented artizans 
of tiie cotinly, in ' breaking the 
frames <if their neighbours and 
brethren, in burning stacks, and 
other acts of violence, it is im- 
possible .to vindicate it. It was 
hot only lawless and immoral^ 
but unwise in the extreme, being 
of a tendency to aggravate rather 
than alleviate the general distress. 
The poor-law of • England having 
made provision for relieving all 
persons reduced to the necessity 
of appealing to it, here is a re- 

_ source against absolute want, and 
it is the duty of the Officers aiid 
Magistrates to relieve all who 
really stand in need of it. I am 
well aware how bitter a circum*- 
stance it is for a man, accustomed 
to maintain his family in comfort 
by the produce of hts industry, to 
become a pauper. . I am no friend ^ 
to the humiliation af a Free Peo- 
ple; and if the merchants, rnanu<^ 
facturers, and artizans, of £n^ 

-gland, had doly listened to th« 

advice, which f, auiont^st others, ' 
bttve been uniformly ofiPeringitheai 
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for more thm thirty years pttst« 
irommerct hHd not nov been in a 
desperate condition* nor had lo 
large a proportion of our artisans 
b«Mnie pauperst as thi^ir deafness 
to that advice has occasioued. 

THq best advice to the sufiRerers, 
^t can BOW be oifered them* is. 
in the first plactt peaceably to avail 
themseljcs of the provisions pf the 
poor«law« in aid of such earninffs 
as in their decayed state of trade 
fhall be within their reach ; but 
then to unite aa one nu(n in seek* 
ing that relief which reason and 
liature offer, by petitioning for 
that, which c«n alone prevent the 
continuance of our present p6liti« 
cal evils; or their recurrence 
through the corrupt ambition of 
Ministers* capable of involvinjg^ 
their country in the direst calanu-' 
ties against their own judgement* 
through meve lust p{ power. Let 
all who feel the mk of imr» and 
taxation without Representation* 
who depreeate an overthrow of our 
Constitution in any of its branches, 
or who have in their veins a drop of 
that blood whidbused to warm the 
hearts of Bnglishmcu in defence or 
in recovery of tiieir Liberties—^ let 
all such,v I say, unite as one man* 
hand and heart* in petitioning for 
such a Reform as shall m^e tte 
House of Commoas a real Repre« 
sentativeof the People. It is thus 
and thus eu}y that the Engjisb 
Constitution can be preserved ; 
that the true interests of oui^ caun<r^ 
try can find intelligent and honest 
guardians; and that the wcM-king 
- part of tiie peoplei more especially 
can obtain steady protectors ; for* 
while the more opulent can pur* 
chase the protection and aid of 
others, the working part of the 
community must ever depend ou 
the purity of the laws alone, and 
the justice, the humanity, wisdom^ 
and benevolence, of those who ia 
title Legislature represent the na« 
^6wi whexefore, Parli^meatairy 



Refermf like the Gospel, should^ 
in an especial manner, be preached 
to the poor. As the (3ospt4isthac 
best reli^ous) so Parliasoentarf 
Reform is theii'best politica], con-; 
folation ; inasmuch as* if in this 
' world they shall noirneglect the du% 
ties they owe to thdoxsdves, thar 
families, and their country, they 
must necessarily experience from a 
House orCorn'mouyS freely choseu 
by the people, the most fisUierly 
care and thcr tenderest anxiety ^ 
promote their comfort and bappi^t 
ness; for* in such an assembly, it 
would never, for a moment* be for> 
gotten* that every in^tution of Go« 
yemment is solely intended for the 
benefitof/the people ; and that, ii^ 
the working classes is &uad the 
great mass and the pbysicsl 
strength of the nation, on wbusa 
virtue and enei^ the State in the 
hour of danger must finally de» 
pend for its salvation.-— Db I hear 
any one hint, that in the present 
popular ferment, it would be inju- 
dicious to assembleineetings of the 
people, likely to be attended by 
thiMe who have committed or ap^ 
proved of the late acts of violence? 
It is because such meetings woald 
be likely to be attended by such 
persons* that it would* in ray 
judgement* be particularly jodi-r 
cious to convene them ; as 1 be» 
Iteve, that* to manifest a sympa* 
thy for their sufierings, calmly to 
reason with them on their errors 
to oiier them salutary counseVaod 
to ftiriMfth a rational and rae<itori«> 
ous vent for their complaints, af* 
fording the best prosoect of relief 
and of future good which human 
wisdom can devise, would most 
powerfully aid the eloquence of 
the bayonet aad the broad-SBrord 
in^ restorinjg tranqoiUity, Will 
any one sffect to say* tli^t sii<^ a 
asaetiog, iu a time in wliSch (}»- 
vemment has sa effectuiHy piaiP 
vided for preserving the pMh 
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]»lflce» when it diould laie known 
tbe people would be ftuembied, 
CMild be> dangeroa« ? Tbis^ io- 
deed, wauSd l»e. im aifectatiofiv^f 
which qo man of sende could be 
\gttiUy. .. No.; the danger is whete 
:tbe thorn of disQontent is left to 
Eanlcle ia the bosom of igoorattOf} 
when force without arguoient is 
ioelied on for infiueneing the hu- 
wian mind ; when the destructive 
lightning of nesentment is not 
tiiroed aside by the-conductor of 
. wisdom and benevolence. 
. H|tving»m5'^dearSir, thus open* - 
imI .tp y«u my. mifid, it Anl^ re- 
mains ^hat. 1 Jhould shew yA>.u, I 
am equaiiy as.reaiSy.ft^ (icnQtite as 
to preach. If others should agree 
with me in opinioni I am ready, as - 
£ Burgess of Nottingham,^ to sign ' 
• requisition fdr a Town' Meeting ; - 
and, if held 'befbr^ I shall be 

• pbliged to leave the neighbour- 
" lioody I would not fail to - attend. 

Birt ' let ns once mjore advert to 
the topic of danger. 1 would fain 
knew fropi what quarter slich an 
ifisinaation could come 'J it could 
not, for the reason ff1i:eady as^gn- • 
€d, come from the Magistra tea. — 
Sesides^ th^ bene^Vof the People • 
being the very "^ object of their 
offices, whereby theynre not only • 

• to admkiister but to presence the 

• Constitution,* if palpable decay 
' fihall have fallen pn any pdrt of jt, * 
■ 4bey ttay be l6oked for anion g the 
' ibremost to tei/ctibn and pronidte ^ 

the woric of Reform/ as doubtless ' 

• essential 4o fre^ervati^n. \ It has 

• heretofore' been an enlightened- 
view of G^hf^mmenty a gerrer<yus ' 
and maniy guardianship of public * 

• liberty^ by which an English 

- li^oble or an Bngli8h:^en1llemfen 
' mat distingi)itfhed from the* igrto- » 

r4nl« fjotropt, and crdndiing No- - 
bl€^se^oFi:he ehslaved Nat'toti^.^— 

'_ A flraiidfu^ drf -of daitger Cbttld not 
taoA firom the .clfergy*,' wjio are in 

•Attb* |ha4y^habitili:^stuflyiog ifhe- 

- 4tiLm^ irf Hi§t Sairio4r>'^ whise 



constant practice it WaSt^to attend 
theiaeetings of great moltttudfia 
^f the People, for the purpose of 
Huddng them better men, and^y 
<:onsequence more orderiy|^ubject6it 
Would the conacieatioua Tory, 
^who venerates Magn^ Char^, or 
-the donsistent Whig, who idolizes 
the Bill of Rights, dream ol^^an^i* 
ger in meeting t^ petition for that 
wi^thofit which there is no real 
freedom, nor ii an^ man truly 
master of his own property. Our 
4>bject, as meiaixpholy expetience 
has proved, id not the object of 
ally JhctioHf eithier in or oat of 
p(>wer,|while itps infinitely the moat 
impbrtant object of ^U parties who. 
sincerely wish tbe good of their 
' Counity^; atid it is truly gratifjing 
to obs«4rve, that the Wopu*^iit^ap-< 
pel1atiea$ of Whig and Toryi'tnerc 
^^ntwbrds, convey iag no meanings 
are daily giving place to the more 
significant denominations of CiM*« 
ruptionists and Reformista, 4ihe 
latter of whom haA^e no' reason to 
be dissatisfied with the increasing 
change In pul^ic opihion in fevonr 
of the cause iti which they are en- 
gaged. To all wlio Are embarked 
in and dependent upon trade aad 
MnianufaetuVe, ' Parliamentary R^e-* 
fot*m^ at this 'prying crisis^' ought 
tb be peculiarly interesting^ as* it 
13 the dii^ect, ihje shortest, the only 
road, to a secure and permanent 
Peace; Peace wi'^out the basis 
of this Refortil^ Was tried' and 
proved dn empty bubble ; sfhorily 
succeeded by ^ war, niore ruinous 
than before, and wliich now threat- 
ens commerce wrth extinction .< — 
Why afe we compelled to cbntiiiVia 
at war? — ^Because it exhaUsts our 
strength by the enormity of its 
expenses, while France maintains 
the contest without any addition 
of taxes; because *t reduces ua^to 
the use of Paper Money; Whiie|%he 
circiiifttihg toediuni of FiPftnceys 
only gold and^silvei- ; 'because the 
Pehinsnla of Spain an^ Paitu^ 
3 a 
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is gradually falling within the 
grasp of our enemy, who^ when 
•nee master of the whole, will have 
turned the flanks of this kingdom; 
and because the absence of repre- 
fentation, proving the presence of 
an arbitrary power, under which 
dttr Country has fallen, the con- 
a^uent discontent, disunion, and 
Weakness, of the State^ promises 
success to invasion and hopes of 
subjugatian. Whereas Reform, 
hilling the woon^is of the ConsU- 
^iioD, restoring liberty, securing 
property from the curse of ta^^a- 
tion without representation, re- 
ihoving discontent, and begetting 
union ; by arming every heart and 
iteeling every arm in the common 
eattse, would present to the am- 
bitious foe these islands in a new 
point of view, that of perfect in- 
vnlnerability. Uia grand object 
hi continuing the War being then 
absolutely unattainable, why 
•hould he not consent to a Peace ? 
v^And the more, so, because a 
Parliamentary Reform cannot be 
supposed, without at. the same 
time supposing a total change in 
the insane and destructive system 
of the Corruptionists, for the con- 
duct of the public affairs of En- 
gland. Her Government once 
reformed, it would be her national 
poUcy to favour the cause of inde- 
pendence throughout South Ame- 
rica, and to conciliate North 
America ; while, by her fleets, if 
France should oblige you to re^ 
main at war, her subjects, with 
those of all her tributary Sove- 
reign% might be imprisoned on 
the Continent till brought to rea- 
aoni while all the rest of the w'orld 
■hould be open to our commerce ; 
•nd the war might, on the part.of 
England, be thus conducted at a 
#mall cost in comparison of the 
Ipreftent expenditure. Such- being . 
^e natural efRectt ,of curing the 
^rriip^on in. < our Governmeii^t ; 
. %nd ttniidar^ig tb« impaticntt U 



the Feeble of the Continent vsder 
such a system of warfare as wouVd 
then take place, it is reaaonab^ 
to believe^ that the (French £m- 
peror, restless and ambittoua as 
hew, would sooa liaten '.to area- 
sonable terma of Peace, ^because 
want of underataudiiig ia not im- 
puted to him* 

In hastily delivering myithongbtiy 
widiout time for a revi^on» I fear 
I may not ala^ys have made my- 
self clearly underatood ; but, aal 
was desirous of complyio|r with 
your wishes, you must take the 
will Got the deed.— Fat ewell, trbly 
your's, J* CiftwraiGBTi 

—1^ .. >». . ■ . . k -i — ^ 

MAJOR CARTWRIGHT^S SECON*. 

Letter from John Cartterigktp£sqm 
ta a resectable JFramework" 
Knitter of Nottingham^ on the 
Suhjecp of the present 0^t^ages; 
and the best Jfleans of remQving 
the Calamitf so justly cooi* 
plained o/, 

AUestree^near Derby 9 
J)ee^l9, 181 U 
Mr.-—, 
Believing, from your character, 
that you must wish a stop to be 
put, as soon as possible, to the 
mischiefs which hav^ been ao long 
committed bv the . discontented 
wiM-kmen, f nd ui^ei9»tandi<^ that 
you have consi4m^le influence 
with them, 1 gladly write ta you 
on the subject, in hop?s of con- 
tributing to the iMUiae eiad ; ai^l- 1 
trust that I shaU not be suapected 
of any caunsel, which t^nd«^W un- 
dermine the rights, or to favour an 
oppression, of the. lab<Muiiig .pffft 
of the people. I shall ^rft «efer 
you to my letter to a friend*. ]"rU.ch 
I expect ^ill &BP^i^ ia .th^ Not- 
tingham ipap^ of Fridff MKt» 
pointijo^ out tlMp/rw^ $!»m»J»A 
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the true authors of the present dis- 
tress. Ill the next place* I shall 
endeavour to shev» as Clearly as 
I'^atiy that» in addition to the cri- 
minality of destroying the proper- 
ty of fellow^lahonrers in the same 
line of husinesSy such conduct is 
extremely impolitio. The men 
w)io have run into this folly do not 
consider that' a workman's lahour* 
like a farmer's com, «r a trades- 
man's goods, is a marketahle com- 
modity, and must necessarily rise 
and fsdi in yalue or price, in pro- 
pprtion to the demand. If trade 
be brisk, and not overstocked with 
bauds, wages will, mend; but when 
trade is biS, and overstocked with 
worknjen^ for the demand of the 
raarketi'*wages" 'must necessiUrily 

A little consid«i»it}on of this 
plain truth will teach the suffer-' 
mg workn^iento viewthose^ against 
whom their resentments have been 
directed, jrather in the light offel^ 
lQW*sufferers than as enemies. 

I do not mean to deny that some 
emplo^rs may have been deficient 
in feeling ancl consideration for 
their workmen : but we are not to 
exercise vengeance on all who are 
not so benevolent 'or so virtuo'us as 
we think they ought to be. By 
acting on such a principle, we 
should soon become the most cruel 
of savages; and justify towards 
ourselves any species of violence 
and oppression ; for, which of us 
is so virtuoUiB as tmv angry rival 
thinks^ we ought to be? From. 
st4tmerit9 which I hare seen of 
the current ^ages of framework- 
knitters, ftnr the last twenty years, 
I incline to believe, that even when 
the tradd was gciod, it was always 
riith^ OVM"*-ttodked ^ith handi, 
whicbi^f ^jtt^ilflse^; kept wages lower 
thah-ln^Jolhei^ branches, B\it it 
Sif^s €tm ft-gtieat^ cry ,hap'be0n 
r*rifc*-4g4inSf^q«[Weift«atnes, as 



ployment at alL It is very true, 
that wide frames, like a)l other 
machinery in manufacturecu have 
those tendencies, ^* but in bad 
times only ; and, if a man have 
L no other machine, by which he can 
get his bread, it is as unjust and as 
cri^el to destroy his wide^ frame as 
it would be to deprive him of his 
bread by any ^>ther means. To 
try if a'principle of action be right 
or wrong, we must give it ibll 
scope. If, for the foregoing reai^ 
,sons, it be right to debtroy the 
wide frames, for the same reasona 
all fran^es ought to be destroyed, 
and the manufacture carried on as 
it was of old,, by the women with 
their knitting-needles. — - If tho; 
frame-'breakers would hot like this, 
they must see their o^n iBJu^tice 
and impolicy. 

My next argument against the 
impolicy of frame-breaking rests 
on the dreadful penalty awaiting 
detection. Doctor South, in 
preaching against covetontsness, 
observes, that *^ it is bad economy 
to be damned to save cha^g^s;" 
and, when wje consider, that, by 
adding to the numbers of the 
unemployed* who are reduced t« 
want, the calamity of a bad tradie 
is only aggravated, it must be ad- 
mitted, that, to do this by a felo^ 
nious breach of the law, is great 
folly. May we not then say that it is 
baA policy to get hanged for fool- 
ishly venting our ill-huraonr in « 
way that only makes the evil ths* 
we complain of jgreater than it 
was before. 

So far as I can learn, it s&ou{<) 
s^i^ that a feeling of resentment 
has principally caused the late misr 
chiefs; tesentment being a pnngf 
ciple which the Deity has implanti* 
ed in our nature, for rousing us tb 
a vindication of our lights: and in 
self-defence, we do right in acting 
upon it, tinder the guidance rf 
reason, and K itk a strict regard |« 
justice* ' . » » 
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If, therefore, the distressed ma- 
Dufacturers would thus jdeld to the 
dictates of reseutnient, they ought 
carefully to ascertain ¥4i6 are their 
enemies, and agunst them and 
those only to direct the irefforts for 
a redress of their grievances. My 
letter, above alluded to, wilt, I 
triist, shew them who these ene- 
mies are ; and 1 have the less scru- 
ple in doing this, because those 
enemies can only be encountered * 
with in a way perfectly obnsi&tent 
w»th justice and peace. l^hose 
ei^emies are the common enemies 
of the whole nation, high and low, 
having defiraudea the people of 
atl that constitutes their political 
liberty, and usurped a despotic 
power over their purse and pro- 
perty. Jn mjj )etter, I trust, is * 
proved, that our distressed ma- 
il ^fc^cturers .can have' no rational ' 
h^pe of relief under thpir present 
calamity, nor the smallest secu- 
rity against that ciatlamity being 
increased by a continuance of 
war and an increase of taxes, until 
that worst of all enemies, the bo- 
rough-faction, shall be totally sub- 
dued and disbanded, to make way 
in a Reformed House of Commons 
fpr the concentrated virtue and 
ivisdoin. of the- nation, As the 
faction occupy a majority^ of seats 
in the House, they, of course can 
s^ain put aside, as they uniformly 
have done for thirty years past, 
"petitions, for the recovery of the 
people*s rights; but their ability 
and their courage to do this must 
altogether depend oh the strt ngth 
of the petitioners. >^ 
. The usurpers^ denominated the 
Borough Faction, li|ce all other 
despots, are utterly deaf, to the 
claims of right, or the arguinents 
of reason, nor will ever conceal a 
particle of their power, except 
throygh fear of the nation's dis- 
pleasure. When for redress of a 
national wrong the petitioners are 
ftwi they are of course feeble. 



and therefore disregarded. But 
this never can be the case when a. 
nation shftll very generally claam 
its rights. Will any u^rpers ever 
venture to reject a petition of 
nghts, ♦rhert they knpw ilr tb be a 
trile expression 'of public opi« 
niort? 

Proni \TiHiim the First down 
to King John, because the com* ' 
plaints of ' opptessioTi ifr^rc dnly 
occasional' atid partial, they urere 
scnrned; but when .unanimityr 
prevailed, and the public voice 
ass£Li1ed the oppressor's ear tt 
Runnimead, he quietly signed 
Magna Charta. 

That chirter only scotched ai^ 
bitrary {lower, but did nttt put an' 
end to it* Tyranny again soon 
reartrd its head, vexiag and pil- 
laging the people, and but to0 
often sheddirig their blood. Thua 
it went on for some centuries, un- 
til at lakt it became blasphemous, 
pretending to rule by divine right, 
Whfen, hou'ever, th^ people be-* 
came once more unanimous, the 
assertor of divine right thought it 
time to flee ; and, rather than da 
justice to his people, he chose to 
become dependent for food an4 
raiment on a brother tyrant, in a'' 
foreign land; The people then, 
having" elected another King, ob- 
tained th^ Bill of Rights^ 

But by the oversight of some, 
and the trickery of others, thia 
charter ag&iil Was lamentably de« 
fbctivS6. It merely declared that 
Parlianaettt ought to be free; but 
taking non^ oi the steps to )paake 
it so, from the bad seed then in 
the political soil sprang up the BO- 

ItOUGH FACTION, UOW gTOWD to 

an inveterate despotism, under 
whicli we have learned to know all 
the deadly effects of that bitter 
curse,— taxation without represen- 
tation. 

Wheh the Faction attempted to 
inflict this evil oh our sober 
North -» Aniericaii kindred^ they. 
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preferred to endure a seven year's 
way rather than submit to such a 
flicourge. Had they not been very 
unanimous^ their necks must have 
felt the Enslaving, yoke; but by. 
their virtue arid unioQ they pre- 
served their /reedoou I presume, 
you, by this time, see by what 
means, and by what means only, 
the nation Can recover its right 
ta be truly represented in Parlia- 
ment, or, in other words, can re*- 
cover its political liberty. iThe . 
petitioners must be sufficiently 
numerous. The publiq voice 
must manifest a sufficient una-' 
nimity to produce the desired ef- 
fect. When that happy day shall 
arrive, the three or four hundred 
men» of whom the borough fac- 
tion consists, will instantly sink 
into that insignificance which 
properly belongs to so puny and. 
helpless an army, when compared . 
with a nation of fiily millions of 
J?eople« 

1 am no^ addressing myself to 
a person in a humble condition 
in life, wishing him to use his in- 
(luence with those of his own 
frlass for being ready to join such 
petitions for the object in view, 
^s may be proposed to thetn by 
intelligeiit friends of the Con- 
stitution. When political charac- 
ters of high rank, and viho take 
a prominent part in public affairs, 
jBire invited to stand fonvard as 
exemplarsof true patriotism to the 
community, by promoting Peti- 
tions for Parliamentary Reform j 
they complaip that the teople 
show no disposition to support 
them; and say, that when they 
see -a change in the People,— 
when they shall observe that the 
people " see the extent of their 
grievances," that *' they know 
«vhence th^ arise,"— whe.n they 
shall coolly and dispassionately 
fbrm their own judgements upon 
the best and surest remedy, 
which they shall find at hand — 
^' simple^ and of easy attainment,*' 



and when they (the People) shall 
come fdrward to petition for that 
remedy, then shall we be ready* 
tc show that our opinions on the 
necessity of Parliamentar)^ He- 
form are in no degree changed,- 
nor' has our zeal in that cause 
abated. Personally knowing this 
sort of language to be holdea 
amon^ the great, I hope the* Peo- 
ple will not on the present occa- 
sion be backward in showing their 
public spirit. In the/ working 
part of the nation resides its* 
strength. On their sense, their 
courage, their patriotism, and 
energy, its preservation, in thfe 
event of invasion, must chiefly 
depend* And seeing, that, while 
the wealthy have other means of 
defence against wrong, tl|ose who 
live by daily labour wholly de- 
pend for protection and comfort 
on the purity of legislation and 
the goodness of the laws, the work- 
ing classes are in an especial man-» 
"ner interested in petitioning for. 
an effectual Reform in the Re-* 
presetjtation of the People in Par- 
liament. 

Although the necessities of Ru- 
lers • are continually conapclling 
them to seek protection from the 
arms of the poor, they are careful 
to ^ivest them, either as soldiers' 
or as citizens, of their birth-right 
freedom. Their notion vas very 
correctly expressed by a late Bi» 
shop, when he said, *' the people 
.have nothing to do with the lawa 
but to obey them." If, however, 
the Divine Master of that haughty 
Prelate thought the humblest of 
the people competent to judge of 
the means of their own eternal 
salvation, it would have more be-' 
come the lips of a Christian Mi- 
nister and a Legislator of the 
Land, to have remjirked, that as 
good laws are the m^ans of tem* 
poral salvation, the English Con- 
stitution, true to the " rights of 
nature, reqnires, that the peo- 
ple shall share in the making 
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(tf'laws through represenUtivei of 
tiieir own free choice,*' 

1 hare already vindicated re- 
sentment against enemies who in- 
jure and oppress ns: but when, 
in the mode of showing that re- 
sentmenty we only strengthen the 
Itandii of those enemies, increase 
their power over us, and furnish 
liiem with a new ptea of doing 
ns mischief, it must be admitted 
that this is impolitic, and inde^ 
aiily in the extreme^ 

The true enemies of the iPcople 
beinff the Borough Faction, — of 
vhicn Faction, so long as it shall 
exist, the Ministers of the Crown 
must be members, — ^nothing in 
DAture can more strengthen their 
Iiauds, and add to. their powers of 
mi^hiefj than such tumultuary 
proceedings as now disgrace the 
• neighbouriwod of Nottingham. 
Jfew thiu|5» gtatify them more than 
such fdlies on the part of the 
people, because they furnish their 
favourite ixiode of carryi*^ the 
law into executiotn,rr— that is, by 
the sword-^ 

Iq respect of dirturbing the gc- 
jjeral trai^ijuilHty of the* nation, 
these, petty, skulking, nocturnal 
xnischiefa, ' perpetrated Pnder a 
constant ^apprehension nf being 
I^aoged, have no more effect than 
tW sting <lf a gB^t on the lap of 
H %9i\ ; but yet Statesmen of Bo- 
rough-Faction pities, purposely 
paralyzing thai civil power foV 
keeping the pttblic peace which 
the Constitution prescribes, and 
which for th^t end is infinitely 
auperior to any modern military 
invention, give such a circun^^ 
;0ance the colour of national dag- 
ger, which they immediately foU 
few up by that windft surpasses 
the great^st'fepossible danger, in- 
somuch as it proves the real ex- 
istence of thatf.wflrst of all poli-^^ 
ileal eviis, — ^MilitarM. government. 
1 therefore ii^atjt£a\.ttculraan«w; 



breakers and itack-burners are 
doing their worst enemies, the 
Borough-Faction, a singular plea- 
sure by their impolitic proceed* 
ings. Nor could they enhance 
the favour so well, as to assembly 
in a sort of little army for resisting 
the Magistrates, That, in the eye 
of the crafty Faction, would be 
a most delectable insurrection. 
If a few thousand silly men 
should thus aasemble^ ahd thus 
act, it would of alt things de^ 
light the Faqtipn most, as you 
may ji^dge from th^ following^ 
anecd6te 5 — 

When the honest Dr. Burnet 
remonstrated against the proOi- 
gato conduct of King ^harles the 
Secqnd*s Minister, I>i;k^ Lau- 
derdale, (BLS likely to drive the 
Scotch Presbyterians inio rebel- 
lion by its tyranny, he' replied, 
" 1 wish to God tney woul^ re- 
bel, for I would theii bring them 
over an army of Irish, and cvt 
all their throats," How fer in 
these days Duke Lauderdale may 
be thought a fit object of imi-» 
tation, 1 leave to the judgement 
of others* 

Let me nov draw this long leti 
ter towards a conclusioUit Let us 
hope that the misguided part of 
the distressed woriunen will ceas^ 
to gratify their worst enemies by 
a conduct which is wsi only im-^ 
politic in the extreme^ but deeply 
crijpainal and base. .Tbi$ noc- 
tiirnal ipischief,— this inc^nAary 
vengeance,— Mrer^ it even directed 
agamst real enemies instead of 
fellow-sufferers, were ^together 
disgraceful to thf' manly English 
scharacter, and duly mprt of as*- 
HassinaUon, — a practice charac-^ 
ti^riutic of the vilejgt lyid ' moat ' 
cowardly nations, , J^al . wben, 
Englishrnenj^ claiming A birdi-v 
right freedom, ^e giiV'of God,^ 
ami written ife ev^ery lirie, of the, 
CJons^itt^pn^^uflg^i^^l) C»la»*^J 
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because that freedom hath been 
violated ;— when exposed to Ha- 
l^nmt and insulting wrongs, be* 
cause ' their poV^tical rights have 
been snccessftitly 'invaded; when 
degradation^ pauperism, and fa^ 
mine,, stare them in the face, and 
w<^und them to the soul, because 
the national Fiberty is annihilated, 
and usurpers are Wcome legisla- 
tors ;'—wnere the people are no 
longer masters of their own pro- 
perty; when an expiring com- 
m/trtef an insolvent bank, and a 
depreciated paper money, are fast 
driving the last guinea out of the 
kingdom, and these collective evils 
are hurrying the State itself into 
bankruptcy and convulsion, while 
they forbid the hope of pe^ce, 
until preceded by a Radical Re- 
form ; — when, I say, all these evils 
are the bitter fruit of that com- 
pendiun^ of despotism. Taxation 
without r Representation, let all* 
Englishmen, high and low, rich 
Imd poor, acting like rational be- 
ings, unite as one man, peaceably 
yet firmly,— ^temperately yet in- 
flexibly, and unceasingly claim- 
ing and insisting upon justice and 
redress. Petitioners fpr justice 
and national rights are only fee- 
ble when they are few,— Millions 
da not Petition m vain. With 
respect for your character, -and 
with the hope of your best en- 
deavours to put a stop to that 
which is wrong, and promote that 
which is right, I remain your w^ 
wishar, 

John CARTWRioHt* 



WEST INDIAN SLAVERY. 

Abstract of the 4ffidavUs on the 

^ Table of the House of Commons, 

relating the Circumstances which 

led to Mr. Hodge's Trial :^ 

i, Ia January, 1806, a slave, 

UUBfid WelcQmi^ .Wongipg to 



Mr. Hodge, was employed by him 
as a huuter to go in quest of runa- 
way slaves. After hunting for 
four or .five days, he returned 
home unsuccessful ; in consequence 
of which he was laid down by 
Hodge *s order, and severely cart- 
whipped. He ^as immediately 
sent out to hunt a second tiroe^ 
and in a few days again returned 
einsuccessful ; when, with his old 
wounds uncured, he was a second 
time, by Hodge*8 order, laid down 
and severely cart-whipped. Wel- 
come was immediately sent out a 
hunting a third time ; and return* 
ing in a few days, with the same 
success as before, he was agaiA 
severely cart-whipped by Hodge's 
Older, and put in very heavy irons, 
with a pudding on each leg, and 
a crook round his neck; and ih 
the night time was confined in the 
bilboes or stocks. He wis at the 
same time allowed little or no 
food, and consequehtly became so 
weak ttiat he could scarcely walk. 
In this condition, with dreadful 
sores, occasioned by his former 
whippings, he was ordered to go 
to a neighbouring estate; hut 
being unable to proceed, he fell 
down on the road, and being car- 
ried home, he was again cart- 
whipped, and died in consequence 
the same night. — 2. Mr. -Hodge 
having suspected two female slates, 
Margaret, bis cook, and Else, a 
washer-woman, of a design to poi- 
son Mrs. Hodge and his children, 
he poured a quantitv of boiling 
water down their throats; and 
having, after this, severety cart^ 
whipped them and chained them 
together, he set them, in a state 
of entire tfakedness, to work in 
the field. Both these slaves lan- 
guished for a short time in a mise- 
rable condition, and then died.-^ 
On the day that Margaret di^d, 
one of the deponents going into 
thf kitcbeoj and •Uervitig she 
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wfts stupid, afiked her what was 
the matter; on which she pulled 
a handkerchief from her head, and 
showed two very severe wounds, 
ivhichy. she said, Mr. Hodge had 
given her. She soon after fell oti 
her face, and, being carried to the 
stck-house, died that evening. — 
Mr. Hodge had been heard to say, 
that he was resolved neither of 
these women should live long. —3. 
Some time before the death of 
Margaret; one of the deponents 
saw, in the sick-house, a child 
about ten years of age, named 
Tamsen, with the skin entirely off. 
The deponent asked the sick-nurse 
what was the matter with the 
child; but the sick- nurse refused 
to give an answer, and seemed 
afraid, lest her master should know 
that the child had been seen. On 
inquiry, it apipeared, that the child 
had been dipped, by Hodge's or*' 
der, into a copper of boiling li« 
quor.-*-4. In the year 1807, a 
slave called Tom Boiler, a stout, 
bale, hearty mab, wa6, by Hodge's 
ordfr, and in his presence, laid 
doi^n and 0ogged, without inter- 
miBsion, for at least an hour. Ajf- 
ter this infliction, he attempted to 
rise, but could not. He was taken 
up and carried to th6 sick-house, 
wheuce he never came* out, but 
died in' about a week. No doctor 
was called to attend bim» — 5. Soon 
ftfter the death of Tom Boiler, 
another slave^ named Prosper, was, 
by Hodge's, order, and in his pre<" 
fence, laid down, and for more 
than anhourcart-\vhipped without 
intermission. ' He was then taken 
tip by Hodge's order, and with 
his hands tied behind 'his back, 
lashed to a tree. Hodge Jthen or- 
dered the driver to u^e "close- 
quarters," — meaning by .this ex- ' 
pression a »»re trjuel and severe 
cart-whipping thau is ordinarily 
used, the whip iti this case being ' 
shortened^ arid going all ' roubd 



the body, cutting every part, par* 
ticutarly the stomach aind belly, 
and making comparatively Uttle 
noise. In this situration,* Prosper 
was beaten till "he fainted^ his 
head hanging down backwards^ 
and was no longer able to bawt* 
He was then carried ta « sick* 
'house, where, within a Ibrteight, 
iie died. — 6. A slave, iian»ed Ju- 
piter, about nineteen years t)f age> 
was, by Hodge's orders^ severely 
cart^whipped, put in heavy iroBp, 
crook-puddings, &c. and allowed 
little or nothing to eat. He was 
also burnt in the mouth with a 
hot iron. He shortly after died. 
— 7* on the 27th of March, 1807* 
a new negro-slave betoDjging to 
Hodge, was cart-whipped, in bis 
master's presence, in tlie most 
cruel manner. He died in two or 
three days after. When his body 
was carried out on a board t« be 
bnried, it was seen by one of the 
witnesses in a shocki<igly IftGemted 
state. — 8i A free man, oanMd 
Peter, waa hired by Hodge as a 
cooper, at two ^oes • per month. 
This man, thoagh fr^e, was re- 
peatedly cart-whipped at cloae- 
qviarters, and in every other way, 
by order, and in the presence of 
Hodge, who also put chains opan 
him, and liad hit& worked with 
the 'field negroes. Peter so^a 
djed.-*-9i Irt 1808, a yo«ng slaire 
' nam^d CufFy,' was, by order of 
Hodge, and in Ms presence, ae-' 
verdy and repeated]^ cjart-whip- 
ped, chained^ &c. ^ ** He waa eitot 
to pieces,'^ and had hardly any 
black. aloa t&asaa^o^ After a 
eart<-wlm>png, .iivhich- lasted up- 
wards ot an 5our> ^® ^^ carried 
Co the sick^hottse, where he died 
withia a week. -^ J,a. ^r, Hodge 
frequently caused the cbildrep on " 
his , Qstajtey about nine yeaiv of 
.age, to be tak^n up bji'thp hee1a» 
and dippe() iiitb tnW' of Water, 
wifti tteir heads dawnwai^i- ^^^ 
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kept there till stifled^ — ^then takeil 
out and suffered to recover and 
brcuthe, when they were again 
treated in the same manner, and 
so repeatedly until they have bepn 
•een to stagger and fall. Oti this, 
Mr. Hodge has ordered them to 
b^ taken up and suspended to a 
tree, by their hands tied together, 
and in this situation caft-whr^iped 
for some time at close-quarters.— 
Among others, a mulatto child, 
reputed to be his own, named 
Bella> was repeatedly cart-whip* 
ped by his order, and he was also 
aeen repeatedly to strike the child 
with a stick on the head, so as to 
break her head ; and also to kick 
her so violently as to send her se- 
vcfal feel on the ground. — 1 1. A 
•lave named Cud[joe, a smart Ac- 
tire fellow, was so severely and 
repeatedly caTt-whipped«and other*- 
wise ill-treated by Hodge, that he 
died.— Another slave named Gift, 
who had also previously been 
in good health, after having been 
Severely cart-whipped and chained, 
was again, with his womids un** 
healed, subjected to a farther se* 
vere cart-w pip ping, and di;ed the 
same night. One of the depo- 
nents saw the body carried out for 
burial in a dreadful state of lace- 
ration. — 12. A negro-woman, na- 
med Violet, belonging to Mr, 
Hodge, was confined, and severely 
Hogged and cut by him for the al- 
leged crime of stealing candles. 
She died in consequence. — A boy, 
son of this woman, ran away 
through. his master's flogging him. 
When brought back, he was put 
in chains, and so severely flogged 
that he died. One of the depo- 
nents saw the boy a week before 
he died, and perceived, from, his 
swelled and lacerated state, that 
he could not possibly recover. — 13. 
A boy named Dick, whom Mr. 
Hodge charged with having stolen 
bis geese, was veiy often flogged 
VOL.Xf 



severely land in quick succession, 
at close quarters and otherwise $ 
In consequence of which he diedi 
He had also been put in -chains^ 
and had his mouth burnt with a 
hot iron. — 14. One of the depo-^ 
hents, besides swearing to several 
of the above facts, stated, thati 
for several years dupng which the 
deponent resided on Mr. Hodge's 
estate, Mr. Hodge had been guilty 
of repeated and excessive acts of 
cruelty towards his slaves. Ano* 
ther deponent, who had lived at 
different periods as a manager on 
the estate of Mr. Hodge, called 
Belle Vue, and who was also ^ 
witness to mfiny of the atrocities 
detailed above, swore, that, at 
roost of the numerous and severe 
cart-whippings inflicted by Mr. 
Hodge on his slaves, he was ac* 
tually present, Mr. Hodge gene* 
rally choosing to inflict them withr 
out the presence of any compel 
Tent witness; but that, in addition 
to the instances at which hehap^ 
pened to be present, and which 
are mentioned above, there were 
many others wh^re he only saw 
the effects of Mr. Hodge's cruelty 
in the lacerations, burnt months^ 
&c. bf the' slaves. He was satis^ 
fled these cruelties were inflicted 
by Hodge himself, as otherwise be 
should have heard him complaili 
concerning these ndarks of suffer-- 
ing in his own 'negroes. It ^a$ 
scarcely possible to* remain in the 
sick-house, on account of the of^ 
fensive smell proceeding from thie 
corrupted wounds of the cart- 
whipped slaves. • When this de- 
ponent first vvent to live upon 
Hodge's estate, there was upoti h 
a fine gang of upwards of one 
hundred ^ble negroes ; but, whei!! 
the last wife of Hodge died, iti 
180S, that number was so reduced 
by Cruelty, ,and absconding in 
consequence of cruelty^ that ne^ 
groes enongh were not to be found 
3 B 
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•n the estate to dig her grave ; 
and, therefore, the deponent and 
Daniel HobS, Esq. one of the Ma- 
gistrates who signed his deposition, 
assisted in digging it* He could 
not remember the names of all 
the negroes who had died in con- 
sequence of the cruelties of Hodge, 
but he knew the number to be 
great : sometimes three and four 
have died ja the course of a day 
and night. On such occavions, 
no doctor was ever called in. He 
lived in all about three years with 
Mr. Hodge,, and in that time he 
was satisfied that Hodge lost 60 
/ negroes at least, by the severity of 
his punishments, and he believed 
that only one negro died a natural 
death during the same period. 

Such was Mr. Hodge— such was 
his life ; and these are the speci- 
mens of the scenes which his plan* 
tations exhibited. -In the small 
island and confined society of Tor- 
tola, every particular of his con- 
duct was well known. And yet, 
we are told, the prevailing idea 
was, that he hod a ' comicaV way 
with his sla'^es, but, on the whole, 
was a good man !"• (Trial, p. 102.) 
No one shunned his society. Not 
a thought was ever harboured of 
turning him out of the council, in 
vhich he held his rank till the day 
of his arrest. Still less did any 
one entertain the romantic idea of 
bringing him to trial fpr cruelty to 
black negroes.. Such a thing would 
hav^ been held as ridiculous in 
Tortola, as it would be in this 
country, to prosecute a man for 
maiming his dog. Laws it is true 
existed, by which he was liable to 
punishment ; but, like many ob- 
solete penal statutes in this coun- 
try, they were never thought of, 
and only remained on the books to 
be quoted against abolitionists as 
proofs that the West Indian juris- 
prudence required no reformation, 
•r to be made the handle for gra*^ 



tifying a private spite, when any 
one happened to conceive it, and 
wished to skulk behind the forms 
of justice in giving it vent. At 
length Mr. Hodge became the ob- 
ject of some political animositiesy 
and a disposition to effect his ruin 
was entertained. Still, this would, 
in all probability, never have found 
vent : for it is an established prin- 
ciple in the West Indies, to unite 
as one man against the negroes, 
and to bury all animosities in 
oblivion, rather than let the n^gro- 
interests benefit by the dissensions 
of their oppressors. But, unlucki- 
ly for Hodge, he had been cruel 
to white as well as to black men, 
and, being a noted duellist, was 
held in some dread by those against 
whom he conceived a spite. It 
happened that, in this class, there 
was found a person invested with 
a judicial character— oi^e who had 
always protected Hodge, and who 
had even frustrated attempts to 
bring his conduct under review. 
A challenge had been given, or 
threats amounting to such a defi- 
ance, and Mr. Hodge must either 
be tried, or his antagonist must 
fight him. The law was now, re- 
sorted to,— it was no longer a dead 
letter. Depositions were taken— 
Mr. Hodge was arrested,— * appli- 
cation was made to bring him to 
trial for murders notorioously com* 
mitted four or five years before, 
and every effort was used to ob- 
tain a conviction. We have care- 
fully perused the report of the trial, 
and hjave indeed been struck with 
the irregularity which seems t» 
prevail in the administration of 
West-Indian j ustice,— with the vile 
eloquence of the bar, — ^the hasty 
and crude^arguments on points of 
evidence, — the total want of order 
and precision in the arrangement 
of the business. But ample evi- 
dence to convict was no doubt ad- 
ducedj and evidence wholly «&• 
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impeached by the case for the 
defendant. We shall not load our 
pages with any specimens of the 
speeches, but shaU confine our at- 
tention to a few thihga which came 
out accidentally in the course of 
the cause/ and may serve as samples 
of the feelings and principles com- 
mon among our white brethren of 
the islands on matters of no higher 
concernment than negro] life and 
lights. One Juror is challenged 
because he admits that he is pre- 
judiced against the prosecution, 
thinking it * would be hurtful to 
the West India Islands^ and make 
the negroes sauci/J (p. 2 1 .) When 
the person was. brought up by a 
writ of habeas corpus^ it was as- 
serted, in open court, tfcat the 
offence whereof he stood accused 
(the murder of his slaves) was bail* 
able at law ; nay, it was boldly 
stated, ^ that a negro being pro- 
perty, it was no greater offence in 
law for his owner to kill him than 
it would be to kill his dog.' (p. 39.) 
And though the counsel for the 
prosecution stoutly deny this doc- 
trine, the Court not only permit- 
ted it to be used, but thought it 
so far deserving of notice at leasts 
, that they allowed a very full and 
elaborate answer to be made to it, 
with a variety of cases and quota- 
tions from the lawbooks. This 
point, indeed, is most anxiously 
maintained by all the counsel for 
the prosecution ; and, though we 
may at first be inclined to set down 
to the account of bad taste their 
explanations of the criminality of 
murder, by reference to the his- 
tory of Cairi, David, Joab, Je- 
aebel, Athaliali,-^yet, their careful 
illustration of this point, — their 
quotations of authorities, &c. from 
Ihe Decalogue down to the Me- 
lioration Act — their drawing the 
indictment with a count for statute 
. and another for common law— 
iRftke it abundantly manifest^ that 



they entertained no small fear of 
being turned round by the preju- 
dices of the jury on this point of 
their case. Were they wrong m 
slicK apprehensions ? The case, 
such as we have seen— horrid be- 
yond all ordinary crimes—proyed 
by indisputable evidence— coming 
home, one should have^ thpught, 
to the bosom of every man whose 
bosom contained a heart— ^was left 
to the jury ; who, after dehberating 
an hour and a half, returned a ver- 
dict of guilty ; but, by a majority 
of their number, recommended 
this wretch to mercy ! — No at- 
tention was indeed paid to this 
marvellous recommendation ; but 
when the time came for putting 
the sentence of the law in exe- 
cution. Governor Elhotj who had 
been obliged to repair to Tortola 
in person, for the purpose of being 
ready in case of accidents, felt 
himself under the necessity of calU 
ing out the militia, and proclaim- 
- ing martial law, in order to awe 
the turbulent islanders into quiet 
under the novel visitation of such 
punishment inflicted for the mur- 
der of ^ slave. — Edinb, fteview^ 



ON THE REFORMATION. 
(ByC.Villcrs.) 

Among the passions of Henry 
the Eighth, King of England, 
must be reckoned that which he 
had for St. Thomas Aquinas. His 
veneration for this vigorous cham- 
pion of the Roman orthodoxy was 
carried so far, that Luther having 
contradicted St . Thomas with acu- 
men, Henrv thought himself bound 
to enter the lists and defend his 
master. He, therefore, wrote a 
Treatise, or ** Assertion of the 
Seven Sacraments," against Lr- 
ther, who admitted of no more 
than two. Th« latter treated hia 
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new adversary as his eqiiaU ^d 
ridiculed him. The king-doctor 
conceived a violent hatred against 
him. ' The Pope, who perhaps 
laughed as much at the book as 
Luther did, gave its author all 
the consolation he was able, and 
conferred on him the title of " De- 
fender of the Faith." Six years 
had not elapsed when Henry, un- 
faithful to the Pope, separated 
with his kingdom from the Holy 
See> preserving however, his title 
cf " Defender of the Faith ;" 
which his successors still retain. 
This first step wa« the foundation 
of a series of revolutions and evils, 
which had scarcely ceased, at this 
time, to distract the three king- 
doms ; for the late revolts in Ire- 
land were also a consequence of it. 
The Reformation has not produced 
such extravagant and contradictory 
effects in any pther country. The 
ij[i3ulated situation of Great Bri« 
lain, as well as the saturnine and 
invincible character of its inha- 
bitants, contributed to them. The 
neighbouring nations were unable 
to give effective assistance to either 
party, and the internal activity 
could not act externally. When 
a conflagration takes, place in a 
building so inaccessible, it must 
biirn within it, and the flame only 
ceases when it cannot find aliment. 
Other causes h^ve also contributed 
to these vigorous . and long dis- 
cords in the English church, and it 
is necessary to point them out. 

In the first place, Heniy did 
not intend to become a Protestant ; 
he only, wanted to espouse the 
beautiful Anne Boleyn. But to 
accomplish this, the Pope's consent 
to the Divorce of Henry from his 
first wife, sister to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, was necessary. 
The Pope, who, in other circum- 
stances, would doubtless have been 
more complaisant, decided in fa- 
vour of him, who, of the two 



princes, appeared the most lbr« 
midable, and refused his consmt 
to the divorce. Kenry, enraged 
that the Pope should dare to, 
thwart his love, declared himself 
head of the Church of England, 
and prohibited all intercourse with 
Rome: he was excommunicated, 
by way of reprisal. But he hated 
Luther at least, as much as the 
Pope; and, during his reign, it 
was as dangerous to pass for a, 
Protestant as for a Catholic. He 
gave an episcopal constitution to 
the Church, iu which, with little 
more exception than the monks; 
whose possessions he seized, the 
ancient edifice of the hierarchy re-. 
mained ali^icst entire, and ii^ 
which he vt:ry closely and very. 
despotically acted the part of the 
sovereign Pontiff. This was doing 
either too much or too* little. The. 
universal crisis did not admit of 
half measures. The German re-< 
form had found many partizans in 
England^ and a «onsiderab)e num* 
ber of minds were devoted to it. 
The greater part of them weie 
discontented to find their attempt 
frustrated, and made very little 
difference between the Catholics 
and Episcopal! an s« The signal o^ 
rebellion against Rome was given ; 
it was easy to foresee that it would 
not willingly stop half way. This 
was the first cause of the troubles. 
The determined Protestants, as 
well as the Catholics, became 
sworn enemies to tb# Episcopal 
Uans, and to the government which 
supported them. 

Second cause. Far from a con* 
stant perseverance in this half-re* 
ibrmation of Henry the Eighth, 
nothing was seen in the succeeding 
reigns but retractions and suddos. 
and violent transitions from Pro-. 
testantism to Papism, and from 
Papism to Episcopacy* After 
Edward the Sixth, whose reign waa 
too short; had mude a st^p towjtfdt 
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the RefbrmationjfoUowed the reiga 
of the Catholic and bi^otted Ma- 
ry, daughter of the princess who 
had been repudiated by Henry, 
brought up iu Spain, under the 
eye of her mother, in hatred to 
Protestantisfla and Episcopacy.— 
She had scarcely ascended the 
throne when she matried her re- 
lation, the sanguinary Philip, af- 
terwards King of Spain. All that 
had been done by Henry the 
JEighth and Edward the Sixth was 
overturned ; the Protestants and 
Episcopalians were displaced, exr^ 
pelledt persecuted, and inhumanly 
massacred. Four bishops, among 
whom yras the virtuous patriot 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, were burnt alive. Every 
place was jilled with the most in- 
tolerant Catholics. The animosity 
of the different parties was carried 
to its utmottt pitch. A reign of 
five years, from 1 ^5S to 1558 was 
sufficient for Mary and her popish 
theologians to disperse, the venom 
of civil wars, and the most im- 
. placable hatreds, over unhappy 
Bngfand. The Protestants, per- 
secuted by her, fled in multitudes 
to Germany, Switzerland, and 
more particularly to Geneva, from 
whence they afterwards carried 
back the republican ideas of the 
Anabaptists and Calvanists, which, 
combined . with the acrimony of 
exile, rendered the explosion so 
fatal to their country. 

If Henry the Eighth had pru- 
dently adopted Luther*s reform,, 
and his successors had persisted 
in it, the Island would probably 
have remained as tranquil as 
Sweden . and Denmark . did in 
the. end. Elizabeth succeeded 
Mary, and re-established the re- 
form > retaining *the episcopacy* 
The new ecclesiastical system was 
published in London, by a na-. 
tional council, in 1563, a^d called 
tiui Act of Uniformity, it was 



intended to bring all parties to 
a UDion by its meannf: but the 
time had passed ; the minds of 
men had become too ulcerated, 
their heads too eccentric. Thei 
separation of non-conformists, pu- 
ritans, and presbyterians, from 
the episcopal church, became mors 
9bviuu8 and more injurious. T« 
complete the confusion^ the Irisb 
had remained Catholics. It was 
here that Philip of Spain, enraged 
against Elizabeth, who bad refused 
him her hand, and supported hi» 
rebellious subjects in the Low- 
Countries, employed his intrigues^ 
scattered gold, and endeavoured 
to stir up a revolt: he was se- 
conded by Rome, France, aini 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, who 
afterwards perished by the axe of 
the executioner, in the hands o£ 
her rival. 

The long war, replete with ani-» 
mosity^ which from that time raged 
furiously between England and 
Spain, rendered the first of these 
powers ambitious x>f ravishing all 
its advantages from her adversary, 
and of rivalling it in all points. 
The English marine takes date 
from this period of itiimical emu- 
lation. Subrcquent| to the di^ 
covery of America, Spain rode 
triumphant on the seas, which she 
covered with her vessels. Elizabeth, 
constructed fleets, formed, sail ors^ 
and endeavoured to make head 
against Philip on this elemeilt* 
The latter, who believed himself 
to be King of England, because 
the Pope had conferred its crown 
upon him, and Eliznbeth, being- 
excommunicated, and a heretic* 
could no longer possess it, pre* 
pared a fleet, which still retain* 
the nick-uame of invincible, but 
which was destroyed by the £ng<- 
lish and the winds, for the €Oa<^ 
quest of this kingdom; Thus» 
with an action of such splendour^ 
began the murioe of £agiand a 
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and it is with reason that its foun- 
dation, as well as that of the Dutch 
marine, is attributed to the events 
produced by the Reformation, 
while the spoils of the clergy' as- 
sisted both Governments in this 
expensive undertaking. 

To the immortal Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded James the First, King of 
Scotland, an enemy to the Pres- 
bj'terians, who predominated in 
that kingdom, and revolted against 
him, for having attempted to put 
them on the footing of the Epis- 
copal Church. His reign is a tis- 
sue of erroneous measures, which 
displeased all parties. He married 
his son to a Catholic Princess of 
the house of France, after having 
offended the nation by a project of 
iBarria^e between the same son and 
a Sj^anish Princess. His faults pre- 
pared all the misfortunes of the 
reign of Charles the First. When 
the latter came to the Throne; 
every disposeable part of the pos- 
sessions of the clergy had been la« 
"vished in the preceding reigns, ei- 
ther on favourites or enemies to the 
throne, whose minds it had been 
ein ployed in seducing and retain-^ 
ing, or applied to the expenses of 
the new niaripe, or the wars with 
Spain. The unfortunate Charles 
found himself without resources, 
and constrained incessantly to de- 
snand imposts from a lower House, 
which, having become almost whol- 
ly Presbyterian, insolently refused 
them, or shackled him with into- 
lerable conditions to obtain them. 
Hence his necessity for having re- 
course to every illegal method of 
establishif^g new levies. Favour- 
' able to the Catholics, like his fa- 
ther, and, consequently, a greater 
friend to the Episcopalians than to 
the Presbyterians, he endeavoured 
to complete the work of James, by 
establishing Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. By this step, he drove the 
ii>liabitants of that kingdom into 
open rebellion^ aud he made war 



upon his subjects of Scotland with 
an army of English, who were 
very nearly as little attached to 
him ; leaving behind him, in Lon- 
don, a Parliament as greatly to be 
dreaded by him as the Scotch Con- 
vention. From this religious and 
political fermentatioa arose a 
powerful sect of indcTpendentSjwho 
made themselves masters of the 
Commons, expelled the Lords 
from the LTpper House, and begaa 
by compelling the unfortunate 
Charles, already at his last resource, 
to give up his faithful Minister, 
Strafford, to the executioner,— 
The new Parliament declared it- 
self exempt from the Royal -Pro- 
-rogation ; deposed and persecuted 
the Episcopalians, disposed of the 
places, civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical, to the most violent, to 
men without conduct, without 
shame, and, frequently, of the 
lowest class of the People ; they 
secretly excited the rebels of Ire* 
land, and, at the same time, refu- 
sed the King every means of re- 
ducing them J and when at length 
exhausting his last resources, 
Charles assembled an army to give 
them battle, the independents had 
the address to bring this army over 
to oppose the unfortunate King.— 
Abandoned by it, he threw himself 
into the hands of the Scotch, who 
delivered him up to the English. 
The weak party of the Royalists 
took up arras in vain. Cromwell 
subdued them, and reigned more 
despotically than any monarch 
would have dared to do; and, 
as the Parliament, already mu- 
tilated by him, did not conduct 
itself to his liking, he dissol- 
ved and dismissed them. — The 
crowned head fell upon thescaf- 
fbld. The implacable and inve- 
terate hatred which had been re- 
strained hy- the soldiers of the 
Protector, while he Hved, broke 
out durilig the anarchy which suc- 
ceeded his reign. The mo^t di^* 
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cordaht political opihions were uni- 
ted with the most extravagant re- 
ligious opinions. Massacres, exe- 
cutions, and civil war, desolated 
the face of three kingdoms. From 
having ahused every religious prin- 
ciple, and carried them to excess, 
they all fell indiscriminately into 
discredit : •=— atheism, libertinism, 
and a contempt for every law, di- 
vine or human, succeeded them. 
In this state of things, Charles the 
Second ascended the Thronq, fa- 
voured Catholicism again in secret, 
and Episcopacy openly ; married a 
Catholic Princess, who drew a 
multitude of foreigners of this sect 
into the kingdom ; and made war 
upon Protestant Holland, the an- 
cient Ally of England. 

At each of these changes, so sud- 
den and so numerous, and which 
were the principal source of all the 
misfoitunes of England, those 
who adhered to the oppressed par- 
ty took refuge in vast^ numbers 
beyond the seas ; — the Protestants, 
as has been said, in ^ Germany, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Ame- 
rica ; — the Catholics, in France 
and Italy,' where their fanaticism 
acquired new strength, and whi- 
ther they were followed by Episco- 
palians, who, in that situation, 
generally became Catholics. In 
fact, it ^yas there that James II. 
who succeeded Charles II. be- 
came so. His impolitic attempts 
to establish Popery in England 
only served to carry the animosity 
and confusion to its height: — he 
lost his crown, and died in exile. 
His daughter, Mary, a true Pro- 
testant, and his 8on-in*law, Wil- 
liam of Orange, were called by 
the nation to fill the Throne.' — 
Their wisdom began to still this 
long tempest. It was a Jong time 
before the roaring of the waves 
ceased ; but a solemn act of suc- 
cession having excluded the Ca- 
tholic Princes, the Protestant 
Heute of Uaaover came tQ the 



Throne of England ; and, by a 
mild and uniform Government, 
has gradually calmed the agitation 
of the ancient parties. 

Now when this terrible crisis is 
appeased, what remains to the 
nation from it^ The* energy ari- 
sing from long civil commotions ; 
— the melancholy produced by the 
recollection of them ; — the pro- 
found love of libert}', for which 
so much blood has been shed ; — 
the tendency to meditation left by 
religious exaltation ;— and the to- 
leration of a^l opinions, which is 
the natural successor of the intoxi- 
cation of fanaticism. 

One great error m the English 
Monarchs was, the belief that the 
Episcopal system was s support to 
the Throne;— a feeble prop, which, 
so easily carried with it, in its fall, 
the Throne which depended upon 
it, and of which it could not in 
any case retard the ruin. In the 
dark period which preceded Lu- 
ther, the support of the clergy was 
of importance to Princes, but 
since his appearance, the church, 
protected in its external Govern- 
ment by the civil power, should 
limit its activity to the simple en- 
coumgementof ^ood morals in the 
State, through the influence of re- 
ligion. 

The Reformation,which has been 
a benefit to other countries, was. the 
most grievous of scourges to un- 
fortunate Ireland. Treated as a 
conquered People, and for a long 
time at the discretion- of the En- 
glish, the Irish remained . obsti- 
nately Catholic, precisely because 
their oppressbrs wanted them to be 
Protestant. Their chains became 
consequently heavier : — their 
island was filled with rapacious En- 
glish, who possestsed themselves of 
almost all the estates. The de- 
spair of . these irritated men at 
length broke out with fury in l64K 
The consequence was, a massacre 
through the island of upwards of 
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oiie hundred tTiotwand Protestants, 
—Cromwell afterwards took ven- 
geance on them, and gave nearly 
the whole of Ireland to his soldiers. 
William the Third founded a legal 
an,d constitutional tyranny there. 
— The Catholics were deprived 
of civil life, of property, of in- 
struction itself; it was his plea- 
sure to convert thera into hordes 
of rude barbarous beggars; and 
they have revenged themselves like 
barbarians, whenever an ©pportu- 
nity has oifered. Such resent- 
ments last, and are transmitted to 
remote generations. During the 
last war, the Irish gave many strong 
proofs that several reigns of tole- 
rance had not been able effectually 
to eradicate their strong animosity 
against the English, 



ON TUB BBLLES-LETTRES, AND 
' liODERV LANGUAGES. 

Since the Reformatipn redou- 
bled the ardour for a knowledge 
of the ancient languages, the study 
of which it rendered more neces-i 
•ary and more general, as well 
among the Catholics as among the 
Protestants, it cannot be denied 
that it contributed greatly to the 
culture of the belles-lettres, and 
to the restoration of a good taste. 
In proportion as the classic works^ 
of antiquity, those eternal models 
of the beautiful, • genuine and sub- 
, lime as nature, were more dis- 
persed and read, men's minds 
were gradually elevated to .their 
pitch, and shook off the barbarism 
of the Gothic ages. This Revo- 
lution had been commenced in 
Italy by the Greek refugees, who 
had fixed themselves there in par- 
ticular. The Reformation assisted 
in propagating its benefits to the 
European nations farthest distant 
froin this ^ocus. 

Nevertheless, a language m 
which th^- might give vent to their 



ideas, a flexible and living organ, 
by which they might express their 
living conceptions, was necessary 
to those in whom the spark of an- 
cient genius had kindled an en- 
thusiasm. The modem idioms 
were in the uncultivated rude state 
in which long want of use had 
1^ unged them . I n the soiith alone, 
the Italian, and, perhaps, the Pro- 
vencal, its ally, had assumed a 
purer form. In the rest of Eu- 
rope they wrcrte in Latin; — Latin 
was the language of the schocJj 
and of Books. And what Latin! 
— a jargon bearing all the ble* 
mishes of eleven centuries df cor- 
ruption and bad taste. Altfeoadi 
the reading of Cicero, and the 
other masters of good Latin, might 
have ameliorated and purified this 
jargon, whether good or bad, as in 
fiict it did, this Latin was the lan- 
guage only of a very smt^l num- 
ber of individuals, aiui remained 
a dead letter to.tke People. Now 
the higher sciences may, without 
inconvenience, be well expressed 
in the language of the adepts ; — • 
the learned mi^ht treat on subjects 
in Latin, whidi only the learned 
were to rfead. I n this manner, ma- 
thematicSt physics, philosophy, 
might be tolerably cultivated ; bnt 
how could they have a literatare, 
without a vulgar tongue^ without 
a people, or, as it may be said, 
without a public ? Every one ha« 
a right to decide on productions of 
taste and sentiment : — the andi- 
tory of a wit or a poet cannot b^ 
restrained to Latin scholars; be 
requires all classes, all ages, fdl 
sexes; — ^he must speak the lan- 
guage of courts And of taverns, 
of closets and camps, of citixens 
and peasants ; his business is with 
all minds, all hearts, and more 
particularly those most ingenuousj 
most open to all impressions, with 
thode who know least of Latin. — ' 
While Vaniere can scarcely nuJf 
ber a huitdred cettde%l>eiiHc wiU 
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find thousands* In ovder, there- 
fore, that each nation might have 
« literature, it was necessary to 
write in its language ;— it was ne- 
cessary that air classes jshould be 
accustomed to read; a mat event, 
a powerful interest, a subject which 
should become the favburite topic 
of every one, which should a^tate 
all minds, which should find ac- 
cess every where,— was wanted; then 
alone would authors be found will- 
i ng to write for the people,and a peo- 
ple who would read their writmgs 
with eagerness. The Reformation 
was such an event, and became 
the active source of a general and 
inexhaustible interest to all classes. 
The Reformation, conceived by 
men of learning, and brought 
forth within the narrow boundary 
of a Latin-speaking public, could 
never have been consummated, if 
it had remained within these limits. 
It was recjuisite that it should quit 
them, that it should become the, 
cause of the multitude, — that it 
should gain millions of hands in 
its favour. An appeal to the Peo- 
ple was the first step of the Re- 
formers, and this must necessarily 
be made in their language. When 
qmce the People were, in this man- 
ner, called upon and made judges, 
the opponents of the Reform were 
also compelled to appear and plead 
at this tribunal, and were not spa- 
ring in their efforts to retain or 
bring back the multitude to their 
side. - This controversy, which 
had left the schools and become 
the great business of the whole of 
Europe, was the first active prin- 
ciple by which modern languages 
were really fertilized. Before, 
they were only jargons, as rude 
as the vulgar who made use of 
them. A few amorous sonnets 
were not enough to ^i^e them that 
richness and flexibility which they 
required, to become capable of 
treating on all descriptions of sub- 
jects. The universal attimosily 



betwten the Papists and the Re« 
formists, the long troubles of Gci^- 
many and Switzerland, those of 
the, league in France, those of the' 
Low Countries, those of Scotland 
and England, becatae so many 
furnaces, in which the different 
languages of these countries wiere 
elaborated and purified. In his 
" Histoirc de T Esprit Humain,'* 
the Marquis D'Argens, after ha- 
ving described the state of letters 
previous to the sixteenth century, 
says, ^* In these times of ignorance 
Luther appeared, like one of those 
cheering lights, which, after a 
long tempest, announces to mari- 
ners an approaching calm. This 
great man did as much good to* 
science, as he did injury to the 
Court of Rome. He shewed the 
absurdity of the errors which lon^ 
respect and ancient custom had 
rendered sacred ; — he not only ri* 
diculed the opinions of the theo- 
logians, but their language and 
their manner of writing. He was 
seconded' in His undertak1*igs by 
Galvin, and it is to thes^ disputes 
on religion that we are indebted 
for the restoration of the fine aifid 
,good style. The theologians of 
me different parties eagerly, strove 
witb each other to write correctly, 
and to prejudice their readers by 
the purity of their style." 

Tne German nation acknow- 
ledges Luther foi; the Reformer of 
its literature and its idiom. One 
of his first cares was to publish a 
faithful translation ©f the Bible iii 
the vulgar tongue, executed by 
him and some of his co-operators, 
from the original* It maybe con- 
ceived with what avidity this im- 
mense work was received, and 
what a general sensation it excited. 
It is still taken as authority, and 
is the principal classic* foundation 
ef what is called High Gennau.J— 
In this idiom he wrote the greater . 
part of his treatise's, letters, dis- 
courses, and poems^ th^oUeciiofli 
3C 
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of which fbrms twenty-two q^u'arta 
Telumes^ One of his first writings 
was that entitled, «♦ Of the Chris- 
tian Liberty/' at the head of \^hich 
he placed an epistle dedicatory, as 
decent as open and liberal » to Pope 
Leo the Tenth. ** No writer for 
many as^es (says M. Georges Mnl- 
Icr, of Schaif hausen» in his Lettres 
9ur les Sciences) had seen his wri- 
tings bought up with such avidity, 
and so universally read from the 
throne to the cottage. They were 
all re-printed several times, pirated, 
hawked over* all the Empire. The 
popularity, the natural ease, the 
energy of expression which pre- 
vailed in them, a doctrine which 
cheered and elevated the soul, 
gained him Aie most upright and 
judicious of all classes. A multi-. 
plicity of pamphlets, loose sheets, 
Bonga, which have reached us from 
tha^-^ period, testify the universal 
extacy which this vivifying light 
inspired." Wickliffe had pre- 
viously translated the New Testa- 
ment i:ico English ; as soon as the 
Reformation had rendered the 
reading of the sacred books of the 
first necessity to the People of 
England, Tindal, Roye, and others, 
published a version of them. The 
same thing occurred in France, 
where the Keformation multiplied 
the French Bibles, ,and placed 
them in the hands of every one. 
When the Catholic theologians 
saw these great mysteries of reli- 
gian become the prey of the igno- 
rant, they resolved to countermine 
them, and to publish also their 
translations, their commentaries, 
their explanations of the sacred 
books. We shall content our-* 
selves with observing, generally^ 
that the European languages were 
perfectionated by these religious 
and political controversies, —by 
these translations and explanations, 
which is sufficient to the object in 
discussion.' 

Jt trould, doubtless, be hazard- 



ing too much, to say more ©f the 
innuetecc exerted on the belles* 
lettres, by the Reformation^ So 
many difliierent causes have coa- 
tributerl to their culture, and to- 
tbe dilferent muditications they 
have expcrience$l, in the various 
European nations, that whoever 
enters this labyrinth will be ia 
danger of missing his track, of 
blending objects, and of giving 
ingenious conjectures instead ot 
certain results. The Protestant 
nations, which may be called the 
Germanic race, have such a simi-^ 
larity of features among them,, in 
their manners, language, and cli^ 
mate, that we must be careful of 
taking a conformity ia the cha- 
racters or genius of their literary 
productions, for the immediate 
effects of the great revolutioi^ 
which was common to them. The 
spirit of each people, so powerfully 
modi Bed by such a number of 
events, and of generations, has its 
own tendencies, its natural dis-» 
positions, whi<^h cannot be attri- 
buted to one insulated circum- 
stance. Without doubt, the 
unanimity with which the Protest- 
ant nations of the present day 
adopted the Reform as soon as it 
presented itself, was only a result 
of this mutual conformity of their 
spirits Their progress in this re-t 
spect (the matter being adopted in 
general) has always tended to sim- 
plify religion, te render it more 
strict and more intellectual, re« 
maining inviolably attached to 
deism, and to that moraUty which 
is the basis of iu The manners 
of the Protestant are also incon**. 
testibly better, and more grave,, 
than those of.the Catholic nations. 
Is it because these nations are Pro- 
testant, tliat they have acquired 
this character; or, is it because 
they have tliis character that they 
became Protestant ? I must leave 
the decision of this question to 
others. I am only, dfisirqus of 
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shewing the influence of this cha- 
• racter on the culture of the belles- 
lettres. The French and Italian 
literature is rich in a multitude of 
works, in which love is treated 
with the most exquisite delicacy 
and grac^e: such a number of 
these agreeable productions would 
be sought for in vain, among the 
English or Germans; 1 might 
even dare to assert, that the few 
they have are merely imitative, 
and that they are not indigenous 
plants in their soil. Among them, 
love would nor dare to appear 
escorted by the desires, and as- 
itoci^ted with voluptuousness. 
Their Boccaces, Grecourts, and 
Lafontaines, have not yet been 
• born. Should they appear, they 
V would be' coldly received : and 
It was not by the softened imi- 
tations of this description, which 
W inland hazarded, that he con- 
ciliated the most of the esteem of 
his countrymfen. In a word, their 
^ohgs, thsir romances, the ideal 
, world of their poets, are totally 
different from what is seen among 
their neighbours. 1 dare not give 
this as a consequence of the He; 
formation, but rather as a coin- 
cidence. It is, howevei', very de- 
serving of notice, that the two 
most sublime epic poems, in which 
the God of Christians, and the 
inhabitants of heaven are the actors, 
end in which these actors speak a 
language worthy of them ; the 
two most wonderful pictures of 
^celestial innocence and virtue, 
that of the fall of the first human 
beings, and that of their redemp- 
tion, are Protestant productions. If 
the too-short golden age of Italian 
poetry had not produced the Jeru- 
salem of Tasso, Paradise Lost and 
the Messiah M'ould have been the 
only two epic poems of which mo- 
dem literature could have boasted. 
Finally, the investigating and 
•reasonmg spirit, to which the Re- 
formation opened a fre« careeri ^ 



has been shewn above, was also 
introduced into the domain of 
the imagination, and took such a • 
post in it as it was capable of; 
that is to say, it took refuge in the 
theoretic department of the belles- . 
lettres, in the systems connected 
with sentiment, taste, the beauti- 
ful and sublime, ix.c» 

It is known, that in proportion 
the Protestant literati have done 
more on these subjects, and, per- 
haps, have penetrated more deeply 
into them, than the others. It is 
among them that the rational part 
of literary criticism has assumed 
the f^rrn of a science under the 
nan^e of Esthetics. This name 
was given to it by Baumgarten, a 
German, from a Greek word sig- 
nifying sentiment. Lessing, as 
well as Sulzer and his followers, 
have published some vfduable 
pieces of this description, Kant 
has founded a new esthetic school,* 
in his " Criticism on the Judge- 
ment." He has had numerous 
and ingenious disciples ; — the most 
remarkable among them, both in 
theory and practice, is the illus* 
trious Schiller. 



L£XX£& OF I^OttD GRBNTILLE 
* TO 
LORD FINQAL. 

. The subject and substance ^ of 
the following Letter, together with 
our anxiety im lay before the Pub- 
lic e\'ery thing which may tend to 
promote the principle of free tole?. 
ration, as affectiiig all matters qf 
popular privilege and . right, civil 
or religious, whether relating to 
our Catholic Fellow-Subjects, or 
our Brethren of the Dissenting 
Denomination, will, it is presumed, 
be an ample justification for its iu- 
troduotion in this Department of 
our Publication.— The high poli- 
tical character and authority of 
the writer; no less than the Yi*t 
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mportance of the subject, must 
ilecesearily Gommaad the Reader's 
Hfctention; ftod we recommend its 
serious perusal to assist in form- 
ing a just and rational conclusion 
upon a matter now become so 
critically interesting to every man 
in the country, involving at once 
its present peace and future preser- 
vation. 

MY LORD, 

I have the honour to address 
this Letter to . your Lordship, in 
reply to that which I received 
from you, respecting the Petition 
with which you arc charged. — 
This form of communication I 
consider as most satisfactory to 
your Lordship* It is also best 
calculated to do justice to the 
sentiments of some of the most 
distinguished Ad?ocates of your 
Cause, in concurrence with whom 
my decision has been taken. 
, I must, inth( first place, assure 
your Lordship, that my opinion 
remains unchanged as to the ob* 
ject of your Petition. It would, I 
think, be an act of undeniable 
wisdom and justice to communi- 
cate to our fellpw-subjects, pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic. Reli- 
gion, the full enjoyment o^ur 
Civil Constitution. Such a mea- 
sure, accompanied by suitable ar- 
rangements maturely prepared 
and deliberately adopted, would, 
I am confident, above all others, 
-give strength and unity to the 
'Empire, and increased security to 
its Religious and Civil Establish- 
s ments. Your Lordship is well 
aware, that, on this conviction 
only, have I supported iU To 
those Establishments 1 am unal- 
^ terably attached ; their inviolalde 
maintenance I have ever consider- 
ed as essential to all the dearest 
I interests of my Csuntry* But 
they rest, I am certain, . on foun- 
dlatious much too firm, they are 
far too deeply routed in the affec* 



tions ot that community* to which 
they dispense the blessings of Re- 
ligion, Order, and Liberty, to 
require the adventitious and daa- 
gerous support of partial resthc 
tions, fruitiful in discontent, bat 
for security wholly^ inefficient. 

With respect to the preseut ap- 
plication to Parliament, I koew 
not, except JFrom public report, 
that such a measure was in con- 
templation, or that it was the wish 
of, the Petitioned to place their 
Petition in my hands.^ 

1 have twice already^, at the re- 
quest of the Catholies of Ireland, 
moved the House of Lords to 
take the subject into considera- 
tion. 1 did not, in either case, 
think myself responsible for yoor 
determination as to the time of 
agitating the question, — a deter- 
mination which, in the first in- 
stance, 1 had not suggested, and 
which, in the last, 1 had, in my 
place in Parliament, publicly dis-* 
suaded ; — but recent events bad 
in both cases imposed upon mes 
peculiar duty, not merely for vy 
own hopour, but in justice also ts 
your Cause, to prove by my con- 
duct, on the earliest occasion af- 
forded by yourselves, that, ns 
change of public situation, no 
prejudice, no calumny, no cla- 
mour, could either vary or sap* 
press my opinions on this great 
national question. This datyhssi 
I trust, been "fully satisfied.— 
Deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the mfasures which ( 
recommended, I have spared no 
sacrifice, omitted np exertion, by 
which I could c<^ntribute to their 
accomplishment ; and, if I could 
now deceive myself with the hope 
that a renewal of my weak efibru 
^in the pi^esent moment could ex- 
pedite or facilitate their ultimate 
success, it would be my highest 
gratification once niore to stand 
forward as the chosen AdvO€«t^ ^ 
Naliooal .Conciliation* 
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Circa instanced a« this question 
DOW is, 'both in England mid in 
Ireland, it is, on ibe contrary, my 
deliberate opinion, that no motion 
grounded on your Petition could 
«t this time, in any hands, cer- 
tainly not in mine, be brought 
forward without great and perma- 
nent disadvantage to its object. 

This opinion is founded, not 
only on the present known dispor 
sitions of Government and Par- 
liament^ but also on the unex- 
pected difficulties which have ari- 
sen in Ireland, on the impres- 
fiorfs which they may too probably 
create, and on the embarrassments 
which they unavoidably produce. 
It would be an invidious task 
for me to recapitulate, in this 
place, the transactious of the last 
three years, or to describe the spi- 
rit and temper, the language and 
the conduct, of His Majesty's 
Ministers towards your Body; 
nor would it become me to cen- 
sure, though I may be permitted 
to lament, the decisions of the Le- 
gislature. ^ 

To these two topics, it is suffi- 
,cient briefly to have adverted. — 
Tbe obstacles which, in the pre- 
sent moment, they oppose to any 
favourable consideration of your 
cause, and the advantages which 
they afford to the misrepresenta- 
tions of your adversaries, are too 
obvious to require explanation* 

Many circumstances compel me 
to speak to your Loi'dship more at 
large of the recent proceedings in 
. Ireland, yrith reference both to 
their origin and their conse- 
quences. , For this purpose, I 
must beg leave to recal to your 
Lordship's recollection the grounds 
on which the consideration of these 
Petitions has uniformly been re- 
commended to Par] iament« That 
which you have asked, and i^hich 
lias been supported by the greatest 
..JSMe4m.«a of oui: time, now no 



more, is not. in its nature a single 
or au unconnected measure. Its 
objects are, the peace and happi-* 
ness of Ireland, and the union of 
the Empire in affection as well as 
in government. Vain, indeed^ 
would be tbe hope of accomplish- 
ing such purposes solely by the 
repeal of a few partial disqualifi- 
cations, remaining, by a strange 
anomaly, amidst the ruins of a 
whole Code of Proscription. To 
impute to you this visionary pre- 
tension, has been the artifice of 
your Opponents. The views of 
your Friends have been more en- 
larged. 

With the just and salutary ex- 
tension of Civil Rights to your 
Body, mutt be combined, if tran- 
quillity and union be our object* 
other extensive and complicated 
arrangements. All due provision 
must De made for the inviolable 
maintenance of the religious and 
civil establishments of this United 
Kingdom ; -— much must be done 
for mutual conciliation, much for 
common safety;— many contend- 
ing interests must be reconciled, 
many jealousies allayed^ many 
long-cherished and mutually-de- 
structive prejudices eradicated. 

Such at le^st has always been 
my own declared opioion. When 
this matter was last under the 
consideration of Parliament, I 
had occasion to dwell with parti- 
cular earnestness on -this neces- 
sity ; «— I invited the suggestions 
of others for providing for it ; and 
I enumerated several measures 
which eight years before had been 
in the contemplation of the Go- 
vernment, of which 1 then formed 
a part, and in conjunction with 
which I had cheriished the vaia 
hope bf rendering this great ser- 
vice to my country* 

Among these measdrea I point- 
ed o^t tbe proposal of. yestii^ id 
tbo Crowoan effectual negativoo^ 
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the appointment of your Bishops. 
That suggestion had previously 
"been brought forward iu the House 
of Commons^ to meet the just 
expectations, not of tfny bigoited 
€fr interested chanftpions of into- 
Ierance> but of men of the purest 
intentions and most enlightened 
JHdgeraent, — men willing. to do 
all justice to the loyalty of your 
present BishopA, but not unrfa- 
•onably alarmed at any possibility 
ty which functions of such exten- 
wve influence mis:ht hereafter be 
connected with a foreign interest 
hostile to the tranquilli^ty of your 
country;— a danger recently very 
much increased by the captivity 
and deposal of the Mead of your 
Church, by the seizure of his do- 
minions, and by the declared in- 
tention of that hostile government 
to assume in future the exclusive 
nomination of his successors. — — 
The suggestion thus opened to 
Parliament, produced there im- 
pressions highly favourable to your 
cause; — it was received as the 
surest inditatipn of those disposi- 
tions, without which all conces- 
sion m list be 'nugatory, and all 
conciliation hopeless. To my 
mind it had beeu recommended 
by lotig reflection. It had formed 
a part of the original Conception 
of those measui'eb as consequent 
upon the Union. It was now 
again brought forward with the 
concurrence of the two individ uals, 
from whose opinion^ those gene- 
rally prevalent among your Body 
might best be inferred"; — of the 
Agent of the very Persons to whose 
office it related, and' of your Lord- 
ship, to whom, in addition to every 
other claim to respect and conff* 
dence, the exclusive charge of the 
Petition had recently been com- 
mitted. What I said on the sub- 
ject, in the House of Lords, was 
«poken in the hearing of both; 
ah(T I received from' both, while 
the impressioa was yet recest on 



your minds, the most gratifying 
acknowledgements of your satis- 
faction in all that f had stated. 

It was never, 1 believe, imagined 
by any of us, that what then pass- 
ed could be binding on the opi- 
nions of the Petitioners. The 
Rbman Catholics of Ireland' are 
not a Corporate Body. They 
speak through no Common organ. 
Their various wishes and interests, 
like those of their fellow-subjects, 
can be collected only from genera! 
infonnation, and any opinions er-» 
roneoiisly attributed to thetn, they, 
like all other persons, are fully en- 
titled to disclaim. 

1 learnt, however, wit^ deep 
and heartfelt regret, the subse- 
quent proceedings which took place 
in Ireland, in consequence of this 
suggestion. — To discuss the 
grounds pf those proceedings would 
be foreign from my present pur- 
1>ose. 'i'heir effect obviously must 
be not only to revive expiring pre- 
judices,/ but to clog, with fresh 
embarrassment, every future dis- 
cussion of any of the measures 
connected with your Petitions. — 
To myself linquestionably the dif* 
ficulty of origmating at this time 
any fresh discussion respecting 
those measures, does, in such cir- 
cumstances, appear almost insu- 
perable'. 

Let me not, however, be mis- 
understood. tN^en I sp6a]c of the 
necessity of combining with the 
accomplishment of your wishes, 
provisions of just security to others, 
I am no less desirous of consulting 
every reasonable apprehension on 
your part. 

To the forms, indeed, of those 
securities 1 attach comparatively 
little importance. A pertinacious 
adherence to such details, in op- 
position even to groundless preju- 
dice, I consider as the reverse of 
Legislative wisdom* I look only 
to ttieir substantial puiT>oses ; tl» 
safety of our own establishment^ 
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the mutual good-will of our fel- 
low-subjects, and the harmony of 
thje United Kingdom, 

That adequate arrangements 
may be made for all these pur- 
poses, consistently with the strict- 
est adherence on j-our part to 
your own religious tepets, is the 
persuasfon which you have long 
been labouring to establish, and of 
which I have uniformly professed 
my own conviction. 

Were it otherwise, I should in« 
'deed despair ; — but that these ob- 
jects may be reconciled, in so far 
at least as respects the appoint- 
ment of your Bishops, is known 
with undeniable certainty. It is 
proved by the acquiescence of 
your Church in similar arrange- 
ments under other Governments, 
by the sentiments which mrfny of 
yourselves still entertain as to the. 
proposal suggested in 1808, and 
most of all by the express consent 
formerly given to that proposal by 
the most considerable of your own 
Bishops. 

I see, therefore,' in the preseht 
^tate of this subject, much unex- 
pected embarrassment, and many 
difficulties, which renewed discus- 
sion, in the present moment, must, 
instead of smoothing, inevitably 
aggravate. There is, however, no 
ground for ultimate discourage- 
ment. The sentiment of recipro- 
cal confidence, — the spirit of mu- 
tual conciliation, would surmount 
far greater obstacles. 

But nothing, permit jne. to rcr 
mark it^ cah in the mean time be 
more injurious to your cause than 
any attempt, by partial and pre- 
cipitate decisions, to prejudge its 
separate branches, or to limit its 
unreserved discussion. No course 
can be more grateful to your op- 
ponents, none more eiAbarrassing 
to your supporters. 

To Parliaiuent, when any more 
favourable conjuncture for tnis disr 
cussion shall arise^ every infor* 



mation may properly be supplied^ 
every wish imparted, every appre« 
hension communicated. . There 
only, by a systematic and com*- 
prehen^sive arrangement, can ail 
the various difficulties he sur- 
mounted, which on every side 
embarrass this extensive subject. 
To be effective and pcmanent, 
such an arrangement niust be 
mutually satisfactory. 

This is alike the interest ^f 
evety Member of the British Em- 
pire, but to none more importai* 
than to the Catholics of lr^land4, 
The ' stability of all your Civil 
Rights, both of those which you 
alre^y eftjoy, and of those tp 
which you seek to be. admitted, 
essentially depends on the traur 
quillity and harmony of your 
country, on banishing from it 
every hostile influence, and com* 
posing all its internal differences. 

Thesof opinions I have ex- 
presed to your Lordship with the 
freedom of a tried and zealouj 
advocate of your cause. On tLe^e 
gi'ounds alone jiave 1 ever attempt- 
ed to do justice to it. To I^ave 
argued it on any other would 
have been a dereliction of my owi| 
principles. * 

1 need scarcely add, that by the 
same principles my present con- 
duct must equallyrcontiniie to b^ 
directed. Should the Petitioners, 
continue to entertain the desire 
conveyed in your Lordship's let- 
ter, that I should lay this Fetitioo 
upon the table of the House of 
Lords ; with that request 1 can-- 
not hesitate to comply. It would 
be higlily improjier to deny ta 
such a body of men the opportu- 
nity of submitting,' through my 
hands, if they should so desire it» 
and at their own time, theilr 
wishes to the Legislature of th^r 
country. It would be still more 
inexcusable, in a case where ^all 
my ppinioDs and all my wishes 
are favourabk to the object «f 
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their application* On the mea- 
sure itself, if any motion respect- 
ing it be originated by othera, I 
shall not fail to urge, with un- 
abated' earnf'stness, all the same 
sentiments which I have detailed 
in this letter. But I must wilh 
equal explicitness decline to be 
myself, M this time, and under 
so many circumstances of such 
peculiar disadlvantage to your 
cause, the mover of any such 
proposition. 1 am satisfied that, 
by this decision, 1 shall but pro-» 
inote the ultimate success of that 
CTeat work which , 1 have long la* 
boured to accomplish^ My rea- 
sons for this persuasion I have, I 
trust, sufficiently explained. They 
may be erroneous, they are at 
least sincere. 

To the principle of equal laws, 
to the object of national concili- 
ation, I am invariably attached. 
By me they shall neyer be ^ban- 
donedf But any personal exer- 
tions which I can make for pur- 
poses of such inestii^able benefit 
to my couiitry, must ever be re- 
gqlated by that discretion, which 
I am equally determined in ever}' 
situation, to reserve unfettered by 
previous enj^agements, and the 
faithful exercise of which my pub- 
lic duty imperatively forbids me 
to relinquish. 

1 have the honour to be, 
&c. &c. &c. 
(Signed) GaENvii^tB. 

JEarl ofFingaU 



DESCRIPTION or TOULOK, TROM 

hillin's travels in tab 
south of france. 

It is a delightful spectacle to 
behold the activity thht reigns in 
this city- Here are seen. waving 
the flags of a multitude of vessels, 
destined to carry to the two worlds 
all that contributes to the com- 
fort» and plcjaaure* of life; ^t 



a distance, beyond the towers and 
the chain which close the port, 
floating citadels B^fend the road, 
which are always ready, at th^ 
first signal, to pursue the pi:e- 
sumptuous enemy, who should 
dare to approach them. The 
noise of the axe, the chissel, and 
the hammer, manifests the adrpit- 
nes of the shipwrights in con- 
structing those astoni'shing ma- 
chines with which man pursues 
his enemy to the extremity of the 
-vast ocean. The streets are co- 
vered by impetuous people, al- 
ways in activity, who do not turn 
out of their way, except it be to 
give passage to the galley-slaves, 
who are incessantly employed in 
carrying the timber, cordage, 
bolts, and whatever is necessary 
for ship-building. Goaded cu- 
riosity becomes impatient; we 
know not where to begin in. a 
place presenting so much to see 
and adore. 

We had letters to Admiral Gan-i 
tgaume, but the Emperor had 
nominated hiti) to th^ coipmandof 
the fleet at'Brest ; and M, Christy- 
Palliere, a distinguished Officer^ 
who had given proofs of his bra- 
very i« the memorable combat of 
Algesiras, wasappinted ad interim 
to fill his place as Marine Pre- 
fect. He received us with polite- 
ness, and would himself conduct 
us to see the arsenal. During the 
breakfast, which preceded this 
visit, we werQ* amused by the re- 
cital of the brave exploits in which 
he had been engaged : we saw 
with interest the model of the 
Muron, that fortunate frigate, to 
which we owe the return of our 
Emperor ; we remarked also a 
chart of the coast, on which are 
indicated the batteries which de- 
fend and render it impregnable. 

The table of signals was hun;? 
up in his closet. One row'tX 
flags is disposed horizontally, and 
aoothe^ is phced vertically ; M 
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in parallel squareii are expressed 
the different objects that are 8us« 
<;eptible of being denoted by sig* 
nals. They make known the cir- 
cumstancesy of which they wish to 
transmit the signal, by the com- 
bination of two flags, to which 
each square corresponds. In or- 
der more effectually to secure the 
aecret of the signals, they have 
made the vertical band moveable ; 
«o that if any one is desirous of 
finding their significations, he 
must know which is the first flag 
in this band ; moreover, the keeper 
of the signals is instructed never 
to leave the table in its right po- 
aition» but to shift the moveable 
band to a number of arbitrary 
squares, that no curious person 
may be able to find the key to the 
aig^ls which are in use. 

Nothing can njore elevate man, 
nothing is more calculated to in- 
6pire him with a just pride, than a 
view of ^uch an establiihment as 
the arsenal : there all is grand in 
conception, plan, and execution. 

The entrance-port, built in 
1738, after the designs of M. 
Lange, is embellished by detach- 
ed Doric columns, with bas-reliefs, 
naval trophies, and two figures, 
one of Mars and the oth€r of Mi-' 
nerva ; in the centre is an escutch- 
eon^ with trophies, and cornu co* 
pioj from which issue shells. 
The architecture of this building 
is deservedly admired, since it 
perfectly suits the ^lace in which 
it stands. 

The entrance' to .the arsenal is 
always shut, ifo prevent the inter- 
ruption of the workmen by the 
curious ; among whom, also, might 
be mixed evil-dispo.sQd persons, or 
the accomplices of the galley- 
slaves, whose least culpable pro- 
ject would be to assist their escape. 
After having passed the gate, 
where a ticket of admission must 
be shewn*' when the party is not 
accompanied by a superior officer,- 

VOU X. 



we find ourselves in the great. 
l^ilding-yard. They were then* 
repairing the Indomptable, and 
three ships were on the stocks, : 
The work was going 'on with that 
activity which the august Chief' 
<^the Empire knows m>w to im*> 
press on those whom he employs* 
The sfiip-wrights^vorked day and 
night, and on Sundays. Here* 
every one is in a huny, and yet 
no confusion occurs. The work- 
mei^ chaunt Provencal songs to 
the sound of their tools. Galley-, 
slaves perform the work. They are 
distinguished by a particular dress, 
and their sharp cries unite with 
the horrible clanking of their' 
chains. • 

If the model of the Muron had 
oflorded us pleasure, what was our* 
delight at. seeing the identical' 
fri^te ? She carries 36 guns. . 

The basin, contracted by the 
celebrated engineer Grogniard, 
was entitled above all to our at- 
tention ; it is an astonishing ifrork, 
considering the numberless ob- 
stacles which were to be van- 
quished before it could be exe- 
cuted, and the inconceivable 
operations to which, the nature o^ 
the place obliged him to "have re- 
course. ' < 

When large ships were bpilt, 
they were launched formerly by 
the same means which were em- 
ployed in launching ordinary ves- 
seU : bift the , danger of this 
operation, for a mass saenormoas,* 
was incalculable. The builders 
have, therefore, contrived to re- 
medy this inconvenience by the 
construction of a basin, iii which 
the water of the-'sea is admitted 
to the vessel, and conducts it 
into the port. The genius of the 
engineer, Grogniard, knew how to 
conquer difficulties which seemed 
to oppose themselves to the execu- 
tion of such a project ; difficul- 
ties, too, which were augmented 
by the envy, bad fiuth,- and i)er4 
3 D 
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sonal interest of his' enemies^ Thu 
ifonderful work is at the; extre- 
mity of the dock-yard, towarda the 
sea* For its execution, M.'Grog- 
niard made aa imuxense raft, oa 
ivhich he placed the eDormou» 
camon in which they were to baild 
the ba»in. 
. tt was intended at first to make 
this caisson on shoret and to 
launch it into the water in the 
same way as a vessel is launched ; 
but the artizans were fearful of 
its founderin^^ and therefore con- 
firtructed it on the spot on which 
they meant to sink it in the sea. 
It was filled with. iron and brass 
cannon, to the number qf 1800, 
and the heaviest weight that could 
be found. After having thus 
sunken the cwson^ thev built 
within it. the basin, in the shape of 
a vessel, with hewn stone. This 
basin [or dry dock] is 180 feet 
lono", 80 broad and 18 deep. 

>Vhenithe entrance of the basin 
is closed, and they wish to lay it 
dry, 28 pumps are worked by 
Itrpng galley-slaves, who in ^ight 
hours perform the operation* To 
repair a vessel, she is conducted 
into the basin, which is closed by 
means of a baleau-poriey that is, 
a little box-like vessel, each ex- 
tremity of which slides in a groove. 
When water is to be let into the 
basin, they unload this little ves- 
sel, and the sea lifts it up. 'J his 
conical boat, which shuts up the 
entrance of the basin, moves in 
different groves cut ia the solid 
mahogany, according as the basin. 
is wanted to be of greater or less 
length. Here ships of war are 
built and repaired. — When the 
hull of a vessel is finished, she is 
cdnducted to the port, to be 
masted, rigged, and armed. The 
business at the port corresponds 
to that which is going on in the 
yard. At the extremity of the 
mole is a machine for getting in 
t:;e masts. Here also the galley- 



slaves fill the casks with water from 
a fountain appropriated to the 
use of the navy; hen they collect 
and coil the cordage, ike. AU 
reiembles the buzzing of a h«ve of 
bees, or the activity of an aot-hill. 

Vice-Admirt>l Lateuche had re- 
quired the construction of a fire- 
ship ; ' it was finished, and put at 
the disposal of the commandant ; 
it was designed to act against the 
English, who shewed themselves 
every day in our road. 

Description of Hyeres. — No- 
thing could be more charming 
than the country which surrounded 
us. The soil was covered with fig 
trees and olives. We crossed a 
^ beautiful valley, by the side of a 
rivulet which occasionally forined 
little wai;eifalls from the projections 
of the rocks, between which greir 
large clumps of the Laurus no- 
bilis, and of the If erium or ole- 
ander.. On the left is an eminence, 
which the peasants call Black Hill, 
and a small valley which they de- 
nominate Paradise, on account of 
its fertility and delightful situation! 
We entered one of the countfy- 
houses, where we saw a large gar- 
den of oranges. The Plain of 
Hyeres now opened to our view, 
covered with olives; the rosd 
which traverses it forms an agree- 
able walk, skirted by olives and 
fig trees, and along which flow 
small streams to water the fields. 
The palm-trees, which we noticed 
at a distance, indicated the de- 
lightful situation of the town. 
Hyeres is built, for the most part, 
on the side of a hill, which is ia 
the shape of an amphitheatre, 
keeping off the north winds, and 
looking tuwards the sea. The 
summit is bare ; and having several 
points, it resembles, at a distance, 
a fort intended for the protectioa 
of the town. — -^ Some derive the 
name Hyeres from the G^reek ; but 
nevertheless it seems rather to 
come from area, since iu the old 
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charts this place w called Castrum 
AreaniCb. It Ivas here thstt most 
of the. {Hlgrimn embarked who 
went to the Holy Land* 

The interior of ihe to\*n is not 
pleasant, the. houseb being gloomy, 
and the »tr€et« narrow and steep. 

' Formerly it contained several con- 
Tents* 

At the bottom of the hill, 
where the old , town stands, are 
tomeT modern buildings, the high 
street, the square, and those houses 
and mra which accommodate 

. strangers who visit Hyeres for the 
benelit of the climate: here also 
are those gardens which are so ce- 
lebrated ; of which the most beau- 
ttftil is that of M. Fille. His 
house, without being sumptuous, 
is elegant and well built, sur- 
fouaded by a parterre which is 
made brilliant by a thousand flow- 
ers ; the tuberose (polyanthus tu- 
berosa) the cassia, (Mimosa far- 
jiesiana,) and the jasmine of Goa, 
(Nychtanthes sambac,) there per- 
fumed the air with 'a heavenly 
odour. The gardens of Alcinous 
and Armida, however splendid 
they may appear to the imagination 
when depicted by romante- writers 
and poets, are exceeded by that of 
M. Fille, which hat been con- 
uderably augmented by the •/ar- 
din du Itoi hearing been united to 
his own. Here we could almost 
believe that we had quitted our 
connection with the earth, and 
were tenants of those smiling groves 
in which virtuous spirits enjoy 
eternal aud unalterable happiness. 
The trees are so close to each other, 
that it would be impossible to 
penetrate the w<y)d, except by the 
))aths which are made alon^ it. 
Eighteen thousand orange trees, 
all loaded ^ith flowers and fruit, 
aflbrd refuge among their leav3S 
to an infinite number of nightin- 
gales, which are incessantly war- 
bling, and seem to be addressing a 
hymn to nature^ whose goodness 



^has furnished tfiCin with an asyluni 
so shady and perfumed ; while ma- 
ny other birds, partaking of the 
same habitation, unite their notes 
in this striking concert;— the la- 
borious bee, m the mean time, 
buzzing from flower to flower, in a 
place which furnishes such ample 
materials for the collection'of its 
hbney. The water which falls from 
,the mountains is daily dititributed 
to each grove, by means of trenches 
cut in the earth, or wooden pipes 
which fit into each other. — 

This garden also preseiits many 
varieties . of the citron, of the Se- 
ville orange, sweet-smelling citron, 
bergamots, and pomegranates ; 
and it contains a considerable 
number of . fruit-trees, which are 
breaking under the weight of 
peaches and pears of all kinds. 
We were cautioned to beware of 
the thorns with which the brandies 
of the orange-trees are anneci, 
since a wound made by them 
would' fester, become painful, and 
be difHcuTt to be healed ; l>ui this 
representation is imaginary, and is 
made to keep strangers from ^a- 
tharing the fruit. 
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HOUSE OP REPRlsiKTATIVBS. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider on a former Report ofi 
a Committee of Foreign Relations. )lir. 
Porter had stated the views of the com- 
mittee, by charging Great Britain wich 
having recourse to miserable shififi, |o jus- 
tify what h<i calls unprovoked aggressions 
on their rights ; nnd contended that the 
exigency of the United States demands 
War, and* that it was now the only mode 
of obtaining jqstice. 

Congress have come to a determination 
of formally recognizing the independence 
of South America. 

Hashingtoa^ Dec. 7. — Yesterday, when 
Mr. Potter lalicd up the consideration of 
the Report of the Committee on Foreign - 
Relations, he britfly stated theSbJects and 
iicis's which had guvemed the Committee 
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in ttie ftepoit, which he hid tubmrtted to 
fhc House. The Orders in Council were 
lof themselves a sufficient cause of war with 
the Commiitee ; and which causes were 
aggravated by the roiscrable shifts of the 
Sfitish Ministry.and cbrir authority io this 
country. Any man, not wilfully blind, 
coald see that Britain had not acted to- 
vard< us even in a manner which ac^ 
corded with her own ideas of justice ; she 
captures under a principle this week, 
which she docs not avow the next ; and 
if a doctrine so monstrous was sanctioned* 
she would neat trample upon the necks of 
cwr citizens in the streets, it was the 
unanimous opjnion of the Committee, 
that these enci'oachments were such, as 
to demand war, as the only alternative to 
obtain justice. • - Our situation was tike a 
joung roan establishing himself in society, 
who, if he submitted to indignities at the 
ibutset^ would have to incur a double ex- 
pense of time and la'jour to establish his 
lo«t character. — On the carrying trade, the 
Committee expres'^ed no final opinion. 
It was in our power to harass the resources 
of Britain, as well on the ocean as by 
land } to carry on a war against her coast 
and colonies, atlier own door ; and destroy 
ber trade with the colonies, by the number 
€>t privateers which would be Atted up for 
^service. We had it in our powerto make 
a conquest of Canada, which to Britain 
was of the utmost importance, from 
whence she imported articles of the ut- 
most necessity last year, to the annount 
t>S QOQ,oob,ooo dollars, a great deal of 
Vrhtch was for square timber for her navy. 
VTe hold a sword over her resources which 
would cut "her to the quick. — It i* there- 
tore the determination of the Committee 
fo rcconunend open war, to the utmost 
energies of this nation j yet he hoped it 
would not be entered into prcmatnrely, 
fi>f the bowlings of newspapers.. Hp 



knew that many of his friends were for 
immediate war — he 'felt, the indignities of 
our situation as sensibly as any man ia 
the House, and he wouW go as far to re- 
dress them when the preliminaries wers 
settled ; but he did not wish to invite to 
the feast till the cloth was laid,— till tbe 
nation was *' put into the attitude and t 
war demanded by the crisis."— The re- 
solutions were al) carried in a committee 
of the whole, except the sd, in which the 
ifords— << ten thousand*' were struck oat 
with a view to insert a larger number, 
which there appeared to be some difficulty 
in fixing on ; the lowest proposition was 
19,000, and the highest not exceeding 
60,000 i it WAS agreed however to let it 
remain— so that when the bill was reported 
the House could fill as they saw proper; 
more time would elapse, and they would 
be better informed on the subject [Tea 
thousand was an idea quite out of order to 
mention ', they were quite up to the war 
ipark.] 

The Resolutions were afterwards talcen' 
up in the House, and the first canied by 
ayes and noes, 1 i 7 to 1 1 ;^Randolph in tbe 
piinority. 

The second Rcsolutien was tben pro- 
posed by the Speaker : a plea for time was 
then put in by Mr. Randolph and Mr. 
Goldsborough, of Maryland, who said, if 
they were to be dragged into a war, it wis 
but reasonable to give them one' night 
more to reflect on it. Tbe House then 
adjourned. 

The House sat bat a very Httle time to 
day,— and adjourned on the motion of Mr. 
Randolph, as the Committee of Investi- 
gation wished to havq this day for the cx« 
fimination of persons, agreeably to their 
powers ; unless time was given, as tiie 
duty was arduous, it would be puttiftS ^ 
velq on their pf oceedin|;u 
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ADDRESS to the resders of the Political 
Review, q^i the resignation of the •origi- 
nal author and editor^ and the declaration 
of the preioit proprietors to continue 
the same couise of politics, grounded 
upon the same principles, and executed 
with becoming spirit and consututional 
firmness, i. 

Administration, reported changes in, Iv. 

America, diffsreoces with eonsidered, zx. 

. — her comparative situation with regard 
to Great Britain, xxi.— ^claims the li- 

. berty of the seas, xxii^increased causes 
of disagreement with, xl — accuses Eng- 
land of stirring up the native Indians to 
war, xli ^honourable acquittal of Com- 
modore Rodgers, ib.— a coi^parative 

. review of her resources in the event of 

. hostilttie* being commenced with any of 
the powers of Europe, xlii— -Ffcnch in- 
terest prevalent in, ib. — important re- 

. flections upon the consequences of a war 
with, xlix.— 1. — difference adjusted in 
respex^t to the Chesapeake and Leopard - 
Ixviii^report of tho Committee to 
Congress, Ixxx. 

B 

Bentinck, Lord Wiliam, his return from 
Sicily, and the motives which led to it 
consitiered, xiii. 

Bernadotte, speech of, Ixxiz* 

Blake, General, d feat of, Ixxiv. 

British conquests —viz* tjhe French and 
Dutch colonies, their utility and conse- 
quence considered, Ixv^ 

C. 

Catholics, their rights and privileges con- 
sidered, xt^xiii— meeungs of, in the 
different counties, interrupted in Dublin, 
xlii — xliii — trial of the delegates consi- 
dered, li--acquittarof Dr. Sheridan, Hi 
•^prosecutions against offered to be 
abandoned, lii — rejected by the tra- 
versers, liv^->di$persion of by the eivil 
p wer, and arrest of two of their prin- 
cipal n^emleis, lxviu«- 



Ctadftd Rodfigor hnresf ed by Lord WeTlin^' 
ton, Uxvii. 

Clarence, Dukd of, promoted tp the ranh 
of admiral of the tfeet, Ixi. 

.Coalitions, political or foreign, fatal ten* 
dency of, Ivi. 

Conventioft Aet, how hat appTici^te to the 
case of the Catholic delegates, meeting; 
to frame their generri petition, xiv-*< 
fkrther explanation concerning, deli- 
vered from the b^nch, with suitable 
comments, Ixviii— Ixix. 

Congress, disposition of, to declare Watf 
against England, Ixxx. 

Cortes, their generll apathy and distt- 
nion, Ixxiv, 



Deliverance of Europe, the prospeet ef#> 
investigated and explained, xvii. 



Enthusiasm of *' the Universal Spanish 
Nation*' reprobated and exposed, xvii. ' 

Executive Power of the Constitution crip- 
pled by the intrigues and effrontery ol 
Ministers, XV. « 



Fez, Mr. his fatal error ti^ foriniisg (k^ 
alitions, Ivi. 

France, comparative tranquility and pros- 
perity of, the natural consequence of 
her policy and diseernmc^nf, xi^xvii— 
tour of the Emperor round the coasts, 
xxxviii— reported dififerences with Prus- 
sia, &c. ib.-^three principal events coA- 
oerning, lxiv« 

G. 

-Gucirillas, Spanish, of what composed, 
their view^,; and the confidence they 
claim, vii. 

H. 

Historical Review of the Occurrences bf 
the War, IVii— IviU-^l^ix-^lx-^tei-*' 
Uii— Uiii— Ixi?^ 
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Jamrica, extract of an Act of the Houie 
of Assembl/t offensive to leltgioos to-' 
leiation, with lemariu thereon, xiv— 
xviii. 

Inactivity of the Spanish Patriot^ a cause 
•f just com|>laint with their aUies» vii* 

Jury, an honest one, which acquitted Dr.. 
Sheridan, hn-another which acquittcfl 
Mr. While, Iv.' 

K. 

King's niness a^d \t$ comequences con- 
sidered, xiv — n^isrepresentatien eon- 

...ceming, delusive to the Parliament, 
destructive to the Country, xv— the 
cause of entangling the Prince with 
the faction in power, xxxii— has lost 
much of its interest with the People, 
xliii. 

King's recovery despaired of, lxx» 



taw of libel, reflections upon, lir. 
. M. 

M'Mahon, Col. appointed to the sinecure 
of Paymaster of ^Widows' Pensions, 
xxxi. 

Melville, Lord, appointed by the Regent 
JO the office of Keeper of the Privy 
Seal in Scotland, Ixxi. 

Ambers of the Established Church, ex- 
horted to a better discharge of their 
offlcial^uties, xviii. • 

Minda, Town of, taken by Lieut.-Generai 
Hill, Ixxvi. . 

Minis;ers and their party gain strength 
by the distraction of parties and the 
^upineness of the Prince, xliv— their 
triumph over both 'Prince and People, 
Ixxi— their Speech on the opening the 
. Session of Parliament, anticipated, Ixii, 

. ' N. 

Korth of Eorope, situation of, described, 

with its reference to the Commercial 

. interests of Great Britain, viii^under 

-.the guidance of French influence, ix 

— xlviii— xlix. 



Observations on Domestic 'Events, xxix— 
xliii— li—lxviii— Ixx xiv. ' 

P, 

^rVi^imept, coqimencetnent of the Session 
9f, Uxxiv. 



Penittiiila, progress of the war in, ▼— 
v|ii—x{x~xx— review of the state of, 
xxxvi — reflectiona on the war In, 
lxxviii« 

Political 'Occurrences, Summary of, 
during the year 181 1, Ivii^lviii^lix— f 
Ix— Ixl-rlxii-'lxiii— Iziv. 

Portugal, reported victpry in, gained by 
Lord Wellington over the French, re- 
nted, xxxiii —defeat of General Girard, 
by Lieut.-Gen. Hill, xlv. 

Prince Regent, his apology for continuing 
the present Ministers insufficient ind 
incompatible with the public interest, 
XVI — xxix— «he probable result of such 
a connection, xxxi — his degraded con- 
dition in the hapds of his F«ther^s Ser- 
vants, xliv — his official coi\dnct in. 
vestigated, Ixxi^'Consideration of bis 
Speech at the opening of the Session of 
Parliament, Ixxiv. ^ 

R. 
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Restrictions on the Regent, their policy 

deprecated and exposed, xvi. 
Aossia, her situation described, wirh re- 
- gard to the political views of France^ 

▼ill— operations of the wv with Toi- 

key,xxxiji. 
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Sicily, outrageous behaviour of the Co^ 
towards British Merchants and Proper- 
ty, ix— remarks upon, x—xi— Proposi- 
tions of the British Cabinet to, xiii-« 
its consequence as a friendly power con- 
sidered, xiv — reported insurrections in, 
ib. — reluses to accede to the British 
Ambassador's proposals, xxxviii. 

Spain, the lamentable condition of des- 
cribed, iv—jcalousy of v the Juntas and 
the People, a fatal cause of their 111- 
success, XXXV — General Qallasteros 
captures the sick and wounded at San 
Roquc, zlvi — rcmaiks upon the defeat 
of General Blake and the fall of Sagon- 
tuln, xlvii— x!viii — injured by the sys- 
tem of" defending Portugal, Ix — best 

. fnetbod of befriending pointed out, Izi 
— misapplies .the British stores^ ^c. 
Ixxv. 

Sweden, transaction^ in, Ixxviii. 

t: 

Tariffa, evacuation of by the French, 

Ixxvl 
Turkish Army surrendered prisoners of 

war, Ixxviii. 
Turkey, progress of the war in, and ac- 
• tivity of the Grand Vixici, &c. xl— his 

critical situation and the subsequent ne- 

(ociaiionj, Ixviii* 
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